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Foreword 

In thfs compilation an attempt has been made to supply the 
need, now growingly felt in the country, of a small but comprehen¬ 
sive annual digest of all Public activities—political, industriid, 
edccatioi al,- etc., in and concerning India. A good deal of Indian 
affairs is discussed and decided outside India, in England in the 
Hotises of Parliament, for instance, of which the average Indian 
hears little an d perhaps knows even less. Times are moving fast 
and even in India people are getting less leisured, and those who 
have the inclination to read and know more about India and her 
progress in a ny direction have rarely the time or the means to go 
through the bulhy original Reports, Bulletins, Proceedings, etc., 
issued by Governments or hy Public bodies and ^sociations. It is 
increasingly felt, also, alike by those who are already in public life 
as by those who are gradually cemirg info it, that parochial interests 
so long cultivated must now give place to a wider outlook, and that 
facts and events of the immediate past are too valuable to be speedi¬ 
ly forgotten, and instead may be made to yield a much wider expe¬ 
rience and better equipment tban heretofore : a handy volume of the 
nature of an annual Progress Report would eminently serve this 
purpose. Also, with the recent hightido in Indian aspirations has 
come a general desire to know more of India as a whole. The different 
Provinces and States of India want to know more of each other; 
and the long and rapid strides taken by such States as Mysore and 
Baroda in administrative matters have given an edge to the all¬ 
round spirit of enquiry now so perceptible in the country. Any 
enquirer who wants to know the political, or other conditions 
of India, say five years back, or say, who wants to trace the 
ontogeny of a particular movement, must first give most of his time 
to the collection of rare papers, gazettes, journals, reports, etc., 
and then proceed to piece together the small fragments of informa¬ 
tion that he secures after an enormous loss of energy and time. 



iFhe Indian Annual Register was started to. obviate to some 
extent at least some of these difficulties. In its first issue last year 
nothing more than the most buriiing'topics of the day were given 
rather incompletely, but still the reception that was accorded to it 
by a generous public was more than could have been claimed. ' In 
this, its second issue, we confess much remains still to be done in 
the way of improvements and great as are its shortcomings we fully 
trust and hope that the indulgence that was shown to it a year 
ago may still be extended to a work which after all is a pioneer work 
in this country. 


Annual Register Office 
Sibpur, Calcutta. 


EDITOR 
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India and Her Rulers. 

The King-Emperor. 

His Most Excellent Majesty George the Fifth, by the 
Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions, Defender of the 
Faith, Empercr of India, 

The only surviving son of His late Majesty King Edward VII 
and of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Born. —At Marlborough House, June 3, 1865. 

Afjrrhef .—Her Serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
Loise Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes of Teck-^uly 3, 1893. 

Succeeded. —To the throne, May 6, 1910. 

Cro'Mned. —At Westminister Abbey, June. 22, 1911. 

Issues :— 

1. H H.H. Edward Albert Christian George Andrew 
_ Patric David, Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, Duke of 

Cornw.aIl, High Steward of Windsor, K.G., G.M.M.G., G.M.B.E., 
M.C., E.N., Bor/? Juno 23, 1894. 

2. H. E. H. Albert Fredrick Arthur George. 

Born December 14, 1895. 

3. H.-R. H. Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary. 

Born April 25,1897. 

4. H. R. H. Henry WjHiam Fredrick Albert. 

Born March 31,1900. 

5. H. R H. George Edward Alexander Edmund. 

Born December 20, 1902. 

6. H. R. H. John Charles Francis. 

Born July 12, 1905, d. —January 18,1919. 
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Salutes 

Name and Title. 

Area in 

Snuoeeded Thousand 

Popula¬ 
tion in 

Revenue 

Tribute, 

21 

His ExttTtofl Highness Tlic Nizam of 

HyclerabnH, Sir Usman Ali Khan 

]<J11 

Sq. Mile 

82 

TIiouKand 

‘13,874 

in 1000 £ 

3,000 

etc. 

<3nns 

H 

His-Highness tiie Maharaja of— 

Mysore, Sir Krishnaraja Wncliyar 

• I :!!•<) 

29 

.6,806 

1,600 

223,333 

25,000 

» 

Baroda, Sir Sayaji Rao Gackwar ‘ • 

1^75 

S*1 

2,032 

1,100 

• > 

Gwalior, Sir Mailhav Rao Scindia 

ItiHli 

26 

.8,093 

906 

19 

Kashmir, Sir Pertab .Singh 

1KH5 

84 

8,1.68 

750 



Tvavancore, Sir Balarania Vcrma 

Indore, Tnkoji Rao Holkar 

1P85 

7-1 

3,428 

761 

54,133 

. 

9> 

]!IU3 

9*4 

1,004 

400 

9* 

Kol'iapore, Sir Sahu Cbaterpati Mabaraj 

H. H. the Maharaiui of Me war. Sir Fateh Singh: 

1881 

3-2 

883 

382 


19 

1884 

12 

],2!»3 

176 

13,333 

>1 

H. H. the Begum of Bhupal, Sultan Jchr.n Begum. 

1»01 

6.9 

730 

200 


J* ^ 

H. H. the Khan of K.alat, Sir Mahamud Khan. 

1898 

71 

470 

61 


17 

His Higliness the Maharaja of—‘ 

Bikaner, Sir Gaiiga Singhji 

1887 

•’3 

700 

220 


>1 

Bharatpnr, Sir Vrijandra Sawai Kishen Singh 

1900 

1-9 

538 

210 


n 

Jaipur, Sir Madho Singh 

188 b 

■ 16 

. 2,6,86 

5,83 

26,667 

99 

Karauli, Sir Banwar Pal Deo 

1886 

1-2 

146 

40 


99 

Jodhpur, Sir Sumer Singhji , 

•— 

.84 

: 2,057 

440 

6,533 

97 

l*atinla, Sir Bhupendra Singh 

lUOO 

a 

1,407 

488 


99 

Uewa Sir Venkal Raman Snighji 

— ■ 

18 

1,514 

187 



H. H. the Nawab of Tonk, Sir Ibrahim Ali Khan 

1867 

2-.' 

.803 

180 


92 . 

H. H. the Nawab of Bhnwalpuv, H. S.a(li<|. Md. Khan Brlr. 

1907 

15 

780 

182 



H, H. the Raja of Cochin, Sir Kiima Varma 

1914 

1*3 

918 

264 

13,333 

99 

H. H, tile Maliarao ^ja of Bundi, Sir Kaghubir Singh 

1889 

2-2 

218 

46 

8,00 

99 

H. H. the Mahnrao of Outch, Sir Khengarji Saivai Bah.. 

1876 

7-6 

513 

167 


9 . 

,1 Kotah, Sir Umed Singhji 

1889 

5-6 

639 

224 

15,648 
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His Higline^ tlie Maharaja of' 


15 

AUvar, Sir Jay Singbji Saheb Babnilur 

Datia, Lokendra Sir Govinda Singh 

I8«2 

31 

791 

232 

‘ » 

I!»07 

■ -9 

154 

15 

U 

Dewas, Sr., Sir Tukaji Kao I’uar ■ 

IS'.t'J 

-4 

74-1 

25 

ft 

Jr. Sir Malhar Kao Pnar'=‘, 

IHit2 

•4 

(53 

25 

It 

Dhar, Sir Udayji Kao 1 uar .. 

18IH 

l!7 

154 

55 

It 

Idsr, Sir Dowlat Siiighji 

Kishangorh, Sir Mndau Singbji 

i9n. 

1-6 

202 

44 

>1 

1900 

•8 

87 

.55 

11 

Orchha, Sir Pratap Singh 

1874 

•2 

330 

50 

t* 

Sikkim, I'ashi Nani Gyol - : i 

1914 

2-8 

87 

15 

11 

H. H. The Maluirawal of Bansirarn, Sir Sambhn Singh 

19] 3 

1-6 

165 

J5 

ft 

„ Dnngarpur, Sir 'Bijay Singhaji 

1898 

1-4 

1.59 

16 

ft 

„ Jaissnlmir, Sir Jawabar Singhaji 
,, Paitabgarh, Sir. Baghunatb Singh 

1914 


202 

44 

»f 

1890 

•8 

52 

18 

It 

H. H. Tile Maharaj Kaua of Dholpur, Sir Uday Bban Singh 

1911 

M 

2(53 

80 

f 

If 

' H. H. The Mir of Kluiirpur, Sir Imam Bux Khan 

1909 

•6 

223 

100 


H. H. The Mabarao of Sliirohi, Sir Eaisbvee Singbji 

His Highness the Maharaja of— 

l87B 

1*9 

189 

■ 34 

13 

Benaras, Sir Probhunarayan Singh 

1889 

•8 

846 

112 

ti 

Bbavanagar, Sir Bhavasingji Taket Singhji 

189(5 

2-8 

441 

287 

ft 

Cooch Behar, Sir Jitetulranarayan Bhoop 

Dhrangaclra, Sir Ghanshyam Singhji , 

1913 

1-3 

592 

164 

ft 

iUll 

M 

79 

40 

» 

Jimi, Sir Ranabir Singh 

1887 

1-2 

271 

87 

II 

K.apuTthala, Sir Jagatjit Singh 

1877 

•6 

2ii8 

167 

ft 

Nawanagar, Sir Kanjit Singhji 

1907 

8 7 

349 

151 

ft 

Porbandar, Natwar Singbji Bhavasinghji 

1908 

(5 

82 

55 

It 

H. H. The Raja of Kutlam, Sir Sajjan Singhji 

1893 

■6 

75 

60 

t* 

H. H. The Baja of Tippera. Sir Bii'endra Kishore Dev Manikya 

1909 

•4 

229 

112 

ft 

H, H. The Nawab of Rampur, Sir Mahommad Hamid AH 

1889 

•9 

531 

240 

ft 

I, ,. Junagar, Mah.'iba''. Khanji 

1911 

3-2 

434 

190 


r,VLlN,G PPINCES OF INDIA 



■ PROVINCIAL GOVERNMEN'lb. 

Government of Bengal. 

Governor —U. E. Eatl of Bonaldsbay—27th Maidi IUI7. 

Personal Sta0> 

Privalo Sccretary—W. B. Gourlay, on special duty. - . 

Officiating „ —H. B. Wilkinson. ' 

Military ,, —Capt. Henry George Vaux. 

Members of Council. 

Sir Henry Wheeler, IC.C J.E., c.s.i., I.O.S. .Took his scat on 9th April 1017. 

Mr. John Guest Cummingi c.g.T., c.i.s. i.c.s,, 20th March 1918. 

Sir Bijay Chand Mahatab, K.O.b. 1 ., K.C.I.E., l.O.U.i Uaharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burdwan (Temporary) I4tfa May; 1918.. 

Government of Bombay. 

Governor— H. B. Sir George Ambrose Lloyd—ITth December, 1918. 

. Personal. Stafi. 

Private See.—William Patrick'Cowie I.C.S. 

Military Sec,—Lt. Col. J. G, Greig. ' " • 

Members of Council. 

Sir George Carmichael K.c.s.r. 'I.C& . 

Mr. G. S, Curtis, C.8,r, l,c.s. 

Sir Ebrahim Bahimtnllah, Et, c.i.E. 

Government of Madras. 

Governor— H. E. Baron Willingdon—10 April 1919 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secy.—T. E. Moir, i.C.8. 

Military CapUin W. ^ E. Honey. 

Members of Council. 

Diwan Bahadur Sir P. Bajagopala Acfaariyar, r.ijB. ■ ^ 

Mr. Lionel Davidson, i.c.s. 

Mr. C. G. Todhunter. ' 

Government of Bebar & Orissa. 

Lt. Govemor^Sir Edwaid Gait k,'’.s.i.—I 9th Kovember 19Ia. 

Members of Council. 

Haielland Le’Mesnviei', c.S.i. C,i E. i.c,8. 

Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahai. ■ ■ ■ . 

Walter Mawlc, C 5 .l. 

Lt Governor of U. P.— Hon. Sir S. H. Bntler—Kth Februai-y, 1918, 
n Punjab —' Edward Macla^an—^May 1919, 

» Burma— „ Reginald CrarMoeb. 

Chief Commissioner of C. P.— Sir Frank G. Sly—December, 1919, 

» Assam— „ B. Bcatson Bell—1st April 1918, 

It N.W.F.P,—„ A. Hamilton Grant, 



India in 1919-20 



Chronicle of the Year 
1919 

j ft 

January 


1st All India Ladies Conference held at Delhi under Mrs. Besant. 
Proclamation parade at Calcutta in presence of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, His Excellency the Commauder-iu-Chief and His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal,- 
Death of Reverend G. A. Lefroy D. D., Bishop of Calcutta. 
Message of Her Majesty the Queen Empress to the women of 
India deeply sympathising with their war sacrifices. 

2 i:d His Majesty the King sends message to His Excellency the 
Cominander-in-Chief appreciating the assurances of loyalty 
and devotion of the British Army. 

3rd The notorious Imam-Clayton case ended in Hon’ble Clayton’s 
, tendering unqualified apology for his barbarous behaviour and 
his appeal to Mr. Hasan Imam’s well-known magnanimity. 

9th Big Mill strike in Bombay—100,000 bands go out—nearly 75 
out of 65 Mills had to suspend work. 

First Session of the Baroda Eepiesentative assembly pre¬ 
sided over by the Dewan, 

10th Sir S. P. Sinha appointed Under-Secretary of State for India 
and announcement of his elevation to British peerage. 

13th Conference of Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and Chief 
Commissioners at Delhi to discuss the Reform scheme. 

13th to 18th Indian Science Congress opened by H. E. the Governor 
and presided over by Sir Leonard Rogers. 

14th’An appeal issued to Princes and. People of India by H. E. 

the Viceroy to subscribe another hundred lakhs of Rupees to 
the Imperial Indian Relief Fund. 

13th Serious development of labour trouble in Bombay, futile 
attempt to restart work, by force Military fire on the mob 
•resulting in two killed and four wounded. 

16th First Con’>'ocation of the Hindu university held at Benares— 
H. H, the Maharaja of Mysore, the chancellor of the 

university, presides. , . 

13th Deputation of the Bombay Mill strikers waited on the Gover¬ 
nor—His Excellency listened very sympathetically to their 
grievances and promised to secure redress. 
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Death of Priuce John, the youngest son of H. M. 

20th H. E. the t^iceroy opens the Chiefs’" Conference at Delhi. 
Elevft^on- to Peerage of Sir S. P. Sinha, under-Secretary of 
State for India, officially announced in Loudon. 

21st Bombay Mill strike settled by concessions from Millowiers ; other 

strikes continue. _ 

Melting of the Bengal Legislative Council—Governor pre¬ 
sides—^resolution of thanks for appointment of Sir S. P. 
Sinha to be under-Secretary of State passed. 

?4th Investiture at Viceregal Lodge Delhi for k.C.s.1., ete. 

U. P. Legislative Council met' at Allaliabad—^ir Harcourt 
Butler presides—resolution of sympathy on the death of 
Prince John passed. 

25th H. E. The Viceroy on behalf of the people of India wires to His 
Majesty expressing grief and sympathy on the death of 
Prince John^ 

5th Chiefs Conference at Delhi presided over by Viceroy— 
presentation of sword to Maharaja Patiala. 

26th Bombay Mill-strike partially settled. 

AUahah^ university convocation under Sir H. Butler. The 
Hon’ble Mr. S. N. Baniierjea unveiled portrait of the Late 
Mr. Dadabbai NaOroji at Bombay. 

30th Big protest Meeting' of Citizens of Madras against proposed 
Kowlatt Bills, cable sent to Prime-Minister, Peace Conference 
and Ijord Sinha. 

31st Public Meeting of Moderates at Calcutta, Town Hall, thanking 
Prime-Minister for appointing Lord Sinha as under-Secretary—^ 
Sir K. G. Gupta presides. 

Annual Meeting of Bombay Trades Association. 

Government of India announces that owing to high prices of 
Cotton Cloth, the Cotton cloth Act of 1918 would immediately 
come into operation. 

February 

1st to 4th All India protest meetii gs against proposed Rowlatt 
Legislation at all important placfcfi representing all influential 
public opinion of India. Intense agitation everywhere. 

Ist Hon’ble Sir D. Wacha wires to Viceroy earnestly i-equestiiig 
postponement of Eowlatt Bills. 

2 ud Committee to Beport on India Office Eeform appointed under 
Lord Crew. 

6 th Madras Legislative Council—Governor presides—the Hon’ble 
Sir A. Cardew presents the Draft Pinancial statement 'for 
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1919-50 ;■ Non-oificial Indian members pi-otest against 
Kovviatt Bills. 

H. E. the Viceroy reviews Nepali Troops at Delhi—his speech 
appreciating their friendly services—investiture of Nepali 

• Generals, officers and rank of varioxis honours. 

Eeport of the Indian Silk Industry published. 

6 th Viceroy's opening speech in the Imperial Council recommend¬ 
ing Bowlatt Bills, placating i.c.s and Aiiglo-India. Sir W. 
Vincent introduced the Rowlatt Bills. Hon’blos Mr. Patel and 
Mr. Ba(iei;jes opposed and moved for postponment. Hot 
debate on this motion finally adjourned till next day.. 

Punjab Legislative Council—Punjab Db Amend. Bill and food 
adulteration Bill passed. 

7tli Long debate on Eowlatt Bill in Imp. Count il—lion-official. 
Indians opposing to a man. Mr. Patel’s motion defeated and 
Sir W. Vincent’s carried by 36 to 21 against unanimous 
Indian opposition. Bill referred to select committee. 

8 tb Moderates Pour Parleur with Homo Member (Vincent) on the 
Eowlatt Bills. 

10 th Imp. Council—Sir W. Vincent announced that in deference to 
unanimous non-official opposition the Eowlatt Act was to be in 
operation for three years and not permanently. He also in¬ 
troduced the Second Bill which was rofeired to select cemmittee 
against unanimous non-official opposition. 

Influential protest meeting at Mahajan Sabha, Madras—non¬ 
official council members issued mandate on Indian members of 
the Imperial Council to oppose the Rowlatt Bill. 

11th Lord Sinha sworn in as Privy Cour cillor. 

12th Secretary, European Association, C.dcutta, wires to Govern¬ 
ment of India, protesting against the concession announced by 
Sir W. Vincent whereby Eowlatt Bill would be in force for 
three years only. 

Madras Legislative Council—City Municipal Bill discussed. 

I3th The Modei-ates at Bombay decided at a meeting to form 
Wostei'n India National Liberal Associ itioii. 

Bombay Goverjimont Communique—on Financing Co-operative 
Housing Societies issued, 

Calcut'a Indian Association protest meeting ngiiiust Rowlatt Bill 
under Maharsja of Cassimbasar and all influential iro lorates. 

Death of Nawab Syed Mahammad at Royapota, Madi as. 

l-ltli The Secretary, Europeon Association, Calcutta issues, the 
Association’s statement regarding the Rowlatt Bills and reforms. 
Public meeting at Gokhale Hall Miwlras under Mr. V. P. 
Madhva Rao to protest against the I.C.S, Memorandum. 
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16 „ Bombay, .protest meeting 'under. M^ Besaiifc d^nounfcing the 

Rowlatt Bill ; very largely attended. 

16 ,, Homo I^ulo Campaign against the Rowlatt Bills openfed by 

Mrs. Besant at Bombay. 

17 ,, Travancore industrial Exhibition opened by theMaharaja. 

Travancore .-Popular Assembly—sittings began for this and 
the next 8 days. 

19 ,, Imperial Legislative Council—Sir James Meston introduced 

Excess Profits Bill which was referred to Select Committee. 
The AuEOunccment by the Secretary of State of revised rate 
of. pay for officers of Imperial Indian police from rank of 
Deputy Inspector-General downwards issued. 

20 „ Tata Industrial Bank—first meeting of Directors at Bombay 

. presenting last years report. 

H. M. Amir Habibulla Khan of Afghanistan shot dead at 
Jelalabad by some unknown hand. 

23rd Tijak V, Chirol Privy Council Case finished—judgment in 
favcur of Chirol. Popular faith in British justice shaken. 

. Bombay Presidency Association protest meeting against Rowlatt 
Bill under Sir D.Petit; largely attended. 

Madras monster protest meeting under Mr. T. Y. Vonkatran a 
Iyer hotly denouncing the Rowlatt Bill—Mr. B. C. Pal’s 
lecture on same. Other meetings follow. 

25 „ Lord Sinha takes his seat in the House of Lords. 

26 „ Imperial Legislative Council—Hon'ble Mr. Patel’s Electricity 

Bill and Negotiable Insfr. Act Amendment Bill introduced ; 
Local Authorities Bill passed. 

27 „ Southborough Committee Report presented to Govornmont of 

India—-Lord Southborough and party leaves Delhi for England. 

28 ,, Annual Meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce at 

Calcutta. 


March 

1st Imp, Council—Sir W. Vincent presented report of Sel. Com. 
on Rowlatt Bill, Indian Members of Comuiitteo all signing 
Dissentient Notes and opposing the Bill., 

Financial Statement 1918-19 issued. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Manifesto on SatyagraKa vow taken by 
Home Rulers at Bombay and the great campaign started. 

3id Vyayraghavaehari of Salem took office as the Dewan of 
Cochin, S. I. 

4th Lord Smha’s maiden speech in H, of Lords snubbing Lord 
Sydenham on the Katarpur-Arrah riot debate. 
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■’ 5 „ Govt; of India’s first despatch to the Sec. of State 6n the 
Indian Koforms, trying to whittle down fieforms. 

. 6 „ Mahatma Gandhi at Delhi invited and interviewed by Viceroy 
re Satyagraha. Gaiidhi advocates ‘Soul force’ and Viceroy 
‘ Brute force.; ” they could not come to terms. 

7 „ Calcutta European Association Annual Meeting. 

8 „ Imp. Legis. Council—Budget Debate began. 

n „ Imp. Leg. Council—^^Budget Debate and non-official Resolutions. 
Lohmanya TikVs representation to the Peace Conference, 
Paris, on behalf of Indian People and Congress. 

'12-13th Imp. Legis. Council—Sir W. Vincent moved consideration of 
Sol. Com. Report on Rowlatt Bill'—a hot debate followed, 
non-official Indians opposing in one voice. 

14 „ Imp. Legis. Council—Debate on Rowlatt Bill botly, continued 
till late-at P. M, ... 

18 „ Imp. Council—Rowlatt Act pasred, after strenuous nor-otfciil 
fight, by sheer Govt. Vote of 35 to 20 (Indians), Hon. B. N. 
Sainna atoi.ee resigns. -Apalling depression in Indian Polity, 

19th Imp. Council—^Excess Profits Bill presented and a few other 
bills passed. Bill for Punjab H. Court passed. 

20lh Bombay European Association annurl meeting strongly ciiti- 
ticising proposed Indian Reforms. 

21st Imp. Council—Budget in final form presented. Session closed. 

23rd Gandhi’s message to hold 6th April as a “ Day of National 
Protest and Humiliation” against outrageous passage of Kow- 
latt Act unanimously accepted by the country. 

25 „ Viceroy arrived at Baioda on tour; 

26 „ Calcutta European Association special meeting to denounce 

Indian Reforms, and for reorganisation of Anglo-Indians 
against Indian claims of political equality. 

27th Bengal Council—Hon. S. N. Roy’s Primary Education Bill passed. 

28 „ Hon. Mr. M. A. Jin&ah resigns seat in Imp. Council in protest 
against Rowlatt Act. 

31st Satyagraha demonstration at Delhi—ii iiccent unarn'od mob 
of Satyagrahis (passive rcsisters) wantonly fired r^pon by 
Police aud Military and dispersed after killing a few. 

April 

1st Delhi—Shops closed : people attending funeral processions of 
those fallen. Military paiwliiig the streets. 

2nd Amritsar—Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlcw prohiliited to address 
public meetings for promoting Hiudu-Moslera union. 
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■ Bombay Chamber of Commerce—Aonvial Meeting under 
Hon’ble M. N- Hogg Anglo-Indians resolved to take militant 

part in Indian Politics against Indian aspirations. . , .> 

• 3rd Government of Lidia Communique on Delhi disturbances issued 
to the Press 

Madras Council—Hon’ble Narasinba- Iyer s 'Resolutaoii allow¬ 
ing Vernacular in Council Meeting hotly debated and lost by 
Government Votes, 

4th Delhi—Col. Beadon convened meeting of Delhi lei^ers at 
which he abused Satyagraha, sought their co-operatioii, and 
presented a hand bill for circulation broad cast—Satyagraha 
Sabha repudiated the Beadon allegations. 

Dr. Varadarajalu Naidu acquitted by Madras H. C. of convic¬ 
tion for Sedition by the lower court. 

Hon’ble Mr. B. D. Shukul resigns his membership of the 

. - Imperial Council as a protest against the Eowlatt Bills in his 
letter to H. E. the Viceroy. 

Madras Council—Budget Debate. 

5th Government of India communique explaining Kowlatt Act. 

6th All India Hartal, penance, humiliation, fasting and prayer as a 
passive protest against the Eowlatt Act. Civil disobedience 
of Press laws in Bombay by sale of proscribed and unregister¬ 
ed literatures started,—the unregistered paper “Satyagrahi” 
issued by Gandhi. 

7 „ Parting Kick of Sir Michael O’Dwyer to Indian Agitators 

warning them of a “ Day of Eeckoning” soon to come. 
Madras Council—Budget Debate. 

8 „ Bengal Council Meeting—^Village Self-Government Bill dis¬ 

cussed and passed next day. 

9 „ Mahatma Gandhi arrested at Palwal while travelling by 

' train to Delhi on a Peaceful Mission to Pacify the Panic- 
stricken People i was served with a notice oI exiernment, 

Amritsar—^^m Nayami Day processions, peacefully carried 
out-—playing the English National Anthem, ard paying 
homage to King and the Deputy commissioner. 

10th Punjab in open riot, Amritsar—Arrest and Deportation of 
Drs Satyapal and Kitchlew. All India Protest. 

Mob outrage, Biot, incendiarism in Amritsar—mob fired at ; 
Mob then turned and looted Banks, Telegraph office, Post 
office, Zenana Hospital, C.M.'S. Girl’s School and burnt 
them, and also killed with gross brutality several Europeans. 

Lahore—huge mob roarebing towai'ds Government House was 
fired upon by the Police and the Military near Anarkali : 
many killed and Avounded, 
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Aeroplane hovering over the city. 

All India closing of shops as a mark of sorrow for GaJidhi’s arrest. 

Ahmedal)ad--moh outrage, riot and incendiarism on hear¬ 
ing Gandhi and Anusuya Debi arrested. Two Europeans 
killed; Mills, Station yai’ds burnt .down ; Mob dispersed 
by Police fire. 

H. E. Lord Willingdon assumes charge of the Gover¬ 
norship of Madras Presidency. 

11th, Quiet at Amritsar iind Lahore, 

All India Hartal and suspension of business continued. ' 
Kasur—Public meeting against Rowlatt Act. 

Ahmedabad—^Further Mob outrage. 

Mr. Gandhi brought to Bombay and set free j ordered not to 
leave Bon,bay Presidency j in the evening he attends a huge 
meeting where he condemns the mob violence and disturbance. 

Calcutta shops closed down and business suspended on Mr. 
Gandhis aiTCst. 

Great Satyagraba demonstration in Calcutta; Police fired on mob. 

Big meeting at Madras under Mr.Kasturiranga Aiyangor to 
protest against Government action in arresting Mr. Gandhi. 

Bemarkable letter of Sir Rabindranath to Mr. Gandhi eulogising 
latter’s Satyagraha movement. 

lith Lahore—Badshahi Mosque meeting; C. I. D. pngree burnt. 
Mob fired upon by troops. Huge crowd attacked and looted 
Railway station on being fired upon by soldiers travelling in 
a train. The train was stopped, derailed and burnt. 

Kasur—Excited mob fired at by ‘ 2 European Soldiers.from a 
train. Mob murdered the Soidiei-s, burnt the Station, 
wrecked the train, and looted and destroyed all Governmci.t 
property. . 

13th Amrit8ar~JhalUanwa!a Bagh massacre, Peaceful meeting 
of twenty thousand men fired upon continuously unprovoked 
for ten minutes by Gen. Dyer I 509 killed, 1500 wounded 
and loft for two days exposed to the elements without medl¬ 
ey or any relief. 

Delhi—Rumour of deportation of Leaders afloat—Great cons¬ 
ternation in town ; Mob provoked to assume threatening 
attitude, 

14th Giyranwala—Jhallianwala Bagh news received. Whole town on 
Hartal. A big Baisakhi day held at Wazirabad. Booking stopped 
and the huge excited crowd stopped the train, pulled down pas- 

: sengers and set fire to the station yard. MoB further ex¬ 

cited by slaughtered cows and pigs and assaulted Mr. Herron, 
1^. ‘ P. who fired and caused death. Excitement leaped u{i 
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into a flame rosultiirg in acts of incoiidiaiism—^Post Office, 
Dak Bungalow, Court houses, Eailway godown and the 
Church burnt down, Aeroplanes hovering over town dropped 
bombs, some on the Khalsa High School and neighbouring 
villages killing, women and children. MMtial Law Eesolu- 
lution condumnihg Anti-Bowlatt agitation published. 

Batala (in Gurdaspur)—Telgraph Wires cut by mob 

Wires also cut between Lahore—Amritsar and between Sialkot- 
Wazirabad. * - . , 

Bohtak—Eiotous mob attaOked Ry. line, aid cut it, danAged 
• the Ry. Bridge and attacked a train. 

Delhi—Mob begins to appear armed with Lathis on riimoured 
deportations of popular leaders. Town hall conference between 
officials and leaders comes to nothing, 

15 tl’. Martial Law declared in Punjab last night. 

Mr. Gandhi condemns violence in retaliation at a huge 
meeting in Ahmedabad. 

16 „ Gu,jranwalls—Col. O’ Brien, Dy. Com. taking reprisals for last 
day's outrage. Hindu and Moslem Barri8t3rs, Vakils and 
leading men arrested right and left with aid of Military, 
Armoured car and police, Aeroplane hovering overhead, and 
handcuffed and insulted and then challansd to Lahore. At 
Hafizabad mob rushed police to rescue men arrested, cut wires, 
and was then dispersed by police fire. At Chuharkhana' the 
-Ry. station with wires and lines cut was burnt; so too Dhaban 
Singh and Moraun stations. At Wazirabad mob looted 
Station, burnt house of Rev. Bay ley. 

Mob disturbance also at Sialkot, and Gojra. 

Guirat—a crowd attacked Ry. Station and destroyed Telegraph 
Instruments—dispei-scd by police-fire. 

Kala—(Jhelum) Mob attacked and derailed train. 

16 „ Guzerat—Mob rushed Townholl at JalalpuV Jateii and cut “and 

destroyed Ry. line near Malakwal, derailirg a train next 
morning. 

Telegraph wires were cut and communication stopped iii parts 
of Lahore, Jhang, Sialkot, Gujranwala and -other distiicts of 
the Punjab. : . . 

17 „ Telegraph wire cutting continued at various places in Gurdas- 

pur, Jhullunder, Lyallpur, Eawal[>indi and Lahore' Distijcts, 
At Lyallpur a stack of Govt, likoosa (husk) worth Rs. 60,000, 
set on fire and destroyed. 

Delhi—Mob armed with Lathis fired upon by Police and dispersed 

Security of Rs. 6000 on the A. B. Patrika, Calcutta, forfeited 
under Press Act, fresh deposit of Rs, 10,000 ordered. 
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18 „ Wire cutting continued in Punjab. 

Mr. Gandhi wires to Press to suspend civil disobedience owing to 
the development of a critical situation. 

20 „ Emergency meeting of the All India Congress Committee at 
Bombay to discuss the situation caused by the. Satyagiaha 
movement, Pt. M. M. Malaviya presides. 

24 „ Bombay Provincial Conference at Abmednagar, Mr. J. Baptista 

presides. 

25 „ Annual meeting of the Millowners Association at Bombay, 

Mr. C. N. Wadia presides. 

26 „ Mr. Horniman, Editor, “Bombay Chronicle” secretly arrested 

and at once deported to England by order of Bombay 
Government. 

27Security of “ Bombay Chronicle” forfeited under Press Act. 
Directors of “ Bombay Chronicle ” ordered to submit all matters 
to the Government before publication; Directors decide to 
suspend pirblication. 

. All India Moderate Conference Committee met at Calcutta. Mr. 
S. N. Banerjea presides ; resolution condemning repressive 
measures passed. 

29th Congress deputation left for England to press Congress views 
on constitutional reforms. 

.J ' ■ • , 

May 

2nd Afghan Invasion of Indian territory near Khaibtr ‘Pass—Open 
hostility and state of war between Afghanistan and British 

India. . . « . 

Madras Mahajan Sabha protest meeting against Governmdnt 

repression in Punjab and elsewhere. 

Mysore Representative Assembly'—closing tpeech of Dew an 
delineating now policy of the state. 

.’Jrd Madras Labour Union, special meeting addressed by John k Curr 
M. P. (Labourite) encouraging Labour Organisaticn in India. 
Government of India appoints Prison administration Committee. 
5th Calcutta Meetirg of Bengal Provincml Congi-ess Cemmittee to 
consider steps to he taken against inhuman atrocities of Mili¬ 
tary in Puruab. , , , i 

6 „ Mr. K. N. Roy, Editor, Tribune, Lahore, placed before Martial 
Law Tribunal on charge of sedition, without proper legal 
help disallowed by Government, 
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8 Mrs. Bcsant, Mr. WadiB and Mr.' J. Sciut M.P. left' Madras 

for Ergland—enthusiastic send off by Home Kulcrs, Labour 
Ui.ions and NatipnaUsts. 

9 „ Afghans occupy British Indian Territory. _ ; 

10 j, Viceroy’s appeal to Indian People against Afghan aggi'ession. 

12 „ Sir Michael O’Dwyer of Punjab bids farewell to the land of 

his tyrannical oppressive rule and hedious record of blood and 
sword. All India heaves sigh of relief. 

13th Maharaja Bikaner delivered historic speech on Indian Co¬ 
operation with Dominions at the Royal Coloidal Institute, 
London, presided over by Duke of'Connaught. 

15th Viceroy issues proclamation to the Afghaiis warning them 
of consequences of their headstrong action. 

16th Reports of the Franchise and Functions Committee re Indian 
reforms publised. 

Heavy Afghan defeat at Dakka. 

21st Sir Sankaran Nair resigns seat in . Government of India as 
• a protest against continuance of Martial Law in the Punjab and 
attitude of Government on Indians. 

22i.d House of Commons Indian Budget introduced by Mr. Montagu ; 

interesting debate on Indian Reforms. 

25th Sir Edward Maclagan formerly Secretary to Sir Sankaran Hair 
in Gkivernment of India, assumes Lieutenant Governorship of 
Puiyab. 

26 „ Goveinment of India 4th despatch on Reforms after consulting 
Local Governents and Governors published—highly reaction¬ 
ary and aims at \vhittlir.g down Montford Scheme. 

29 „ Indian Currency and Exchange Committee appointed by 
. , ^ecretaiy of State, with Mr, Dalai of Bombay as non-ofEcial 

Indian member. . . 

30 „ Indian Refoms Bill published by Parliament; Secretary of 

- States memorandum on same also issued. 

June 

3rd Afgb^ Amir’s letter suirg peace received by Viceroy and 
replied favourably setting forth armistice terms. 

H, of Com. interpellation on 'Cause of Sir Sankarau Hair’s 
resignation elicited the truth about his strong dissent from 
India Government on Martial Law in Punjab. 

5th Second Reading of -Government of India Bill moved by 
Secretary of-State in H. of Ci and passed. 

6 „ Travancore Popular Assembly passes Revenue Amendment 
Agricultural loans and a few other Bills. 
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7fch Bombay Homa Rule League maeting strongly condemn¬ 
ing Government of India’s reactionary despatches on 
Reforms. 

8„ Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Saukat. AH, the famous Moslem 
internees, again arrested at Chhiiidwara and deported under 
Government of India Order, Regulation III of 1818. 

9 „ Government of India at last abrogates Martial Law in Punjab 
after its continuance for 7 weeks. 

Sir M. Visveswaray% Dewan of Mysore, retires. Sirdar 
M. Kantaraja Urs appointed new Dewan. 

Annual Meeting of National Indian Association at London 
under Lord Carmichael strongly supporting the Montagu 
Reforms, Lord Siiiha emphasising e'quality of treatment to 
Indians. 

Judgment delivered by Martial Law Commission in the Supple¬ 
mentary Gujraitwalla Case, transporting 13 persons for life 
and forfeiting their property! 

11 „ Congress Deputation at London interviews Mr. Montagu and 

liOrd Sinha on the Reforms and strongly press the last Delhi 
Congress demands. 

12 „ Deccan Sabha, Poona, under Sir H. A. Wadia passes strong 

resolution condemning Government of India 6th March 
Despatch attempting surreptitiously to whittle down the 
Reforms. 

13 „ Bombay Presidency Ascociatibn protest meeting on deportation 

of Mr. Horniman and Pre-censorship of Bombay Chronicle— 
Resolutions passed strongly condemning Government action 
and inviting open enquiry. 

16 „ Government of Bengal’s repression under Press Act of “ Calcutta 

Samachar,” a Hindi Daily by demanding security of Rs, 2000. 

17 „ Martial Law Comm, under Justice Broadway passes judgment on 

Gujranwalla Conspiracy Case, sentencing to Death Lala 
Amarnath, Pleader, and Mohanlal; eight to life transportation. 

18 „ Afghan Amir's reply to Viceroy received announcing acceptance 

of Armistice terms and despatch of Peace delegates to Rawal¬ 
pindi. “ 

19 „ Government of Bombay withdraws Pre-censorship on Bombay 

Chronicle” after it had deposited Es. 10 000 as security. 

20th Mysore Legislative Council. Bill to amend council regulation 
extending privilege of moving resolutions passed—Intel pella- 
tions and Budget Discussion. 

2l8t Government of Bengal’s further repression under Press Act of 
“ Bharat Mitra” another Hindi Daily of Calcutta by demand¬ 
ing security of Rs. 2,000. 

2 
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Madras Gokhale Hall Protest meeting against Martial Law 
conviction of Mr, Kalinath Boy of Tfibiine on Sedition. 

25th Bombay Citizens including Sir N. Chandavarkar, Sir D. 
Wacha, Hon’We Mr. Parekh etc., send memorial to Viceroy 
to release Mr. Kalinath Boy pointing out that there is nothing 
seditious in his writings. 

26 „ Calcutta Town Hall protest meeting under Mr. B. Chakerburty 

against Martial Law procedure,- and beseeching His M^esty 
to.recall the Viceroy. 

27 „ Government of India curtly refuse representations from all 

over India praying postpoment of execution of Martial I^aw 
Death sentences pending appeal to Privy Council and H. M. 
the King Emperor. 

28 „ German Peace Treaty signed in Paris. 

30 „ Martid Law judgment passed in Moman Station Case—■ 
Mr. Harnam Sing sentenced to death, 2 others with life 
transportation. 

Peace day celebration by firing of salute of 101 guns—H. M.’s 
message issued. Viceroy telegraphs congratulation to H. M. 
No public enthusiasm under weight of all-round repression. 


July. 

1st. Boyal Proclamation appointing 6th July as day of general 
thanksgiving on termination of War issued. 

2nd. Secretary, Indian Press Association, cables to Prime Minister 
and Sec. of State for repeal of the too oppressive press Act. 

3rd. Appointment of Members of Joint Committee of Parliament 
on Government of India Bill passed by H. of C. by 336 votes 
to 23, Col. Yate bitterly opposing. 

Sir Abdur Eahim, Kt. appointed Chief Justice of Madras 
High Court. 

5th. H. E. the Viceroy commutes 2 years rigorous impri8onmei.t on 
Mr. Kali Nath Boy to three months. Death sentence on 
Amarnath and Mohon Lai reduced to transportation. 

Martial Law Commissioner Mr. Justice Leslie Jones finishes 
Lahore case, transporting for life Lalas Harkishenlal, Duni- 
chand, Eambhuj Dutt and others with forfeiture of all 
property !! A ring of horror thoughout the land. 

Martial Law Commissioner Mr. Justice Broadway finishes 
Amritsar case, transporting for life Drs. Satyapal, Kitchlew, 
Bashier, Swami Anubhahanand and others !!! 
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7 th. Bombay Council—Poona sittings—Peace coiigratulatioca 

resolution passed—Budget discussion. Private resolutions 
discussed next two days and then session closed. 

8th. Sir Sankarati Nair left Simla and bade farewell to the 
Government of India after his bitter experience of that body. 

10th. Sir D. Wacha in the name of Western India National Liberal 
League wires appeal to Viceroy to relent in unjust sentence 
in the Lahore case (q.v.), Calcutta Indian Association 
pass similar resolution, 

14th. Summary of Crew Committee Eeport on India House Eefonns- 
published in India, 

16th. Parliamentary, Joint Committee on the Eeform Bill began 
its sittings at London. 

New Advisory Council instituted in Jamnagar by H. H. the 
Jam Saheb Sir Ranjit Singbji for his State. 

17th. Amval of Maharaja Bikaner at- Bombay from Peace Con¬ 
ference, Paris,—enthusiastic reception by Indian Princes and 
Leading men. 

Hon’ Khan Bahadur Mian Mohamed Shah appointed successor 
to Sir Sankaraii Nair in Government of India. 

19th Peace celebration organised by Government officials and Anglo- 
Indians all over India—was not joined by the people due to 
scarcity, famine, distress, high prices, terrible inOuenza and 
great Kbilafat agitation of Mabomedans. 

All India Congress Committee of Calcutta passed strong resolu¬ 
tion condemning the mad sentence passed on Punjab Leaders 
by Martial Law Tribunals. 

21st Mahatma Gandhi issued Press Manifesto postponing his pro¬ 
mised I'esumption of Satyagraha about this time on pressure 
from Government and moderate friends. 

23rd Sir Sankaran Nair laid down office this day and handed over 
charge. 

Lokmanya Tilak’s Birthday (64th) celebrated all over India 
with great iicJat. 

24th Full text of the Report of Loi'd Crew’s Committee on India 
House Reforms issued iu India. 

25th “Tribune” of Lahore reappears after suspension of about 3 
months. 

26th Afghan Peace Delegates and Sir Hamilton Grant and party 
~ met at Peace Conference at Rowalphidi to settle terms. 

27th All India Congress Committee meeting at Calcutta pass reso¬ 
lutions cabled to Eiiglaud urging a Declaration of Rights in 
the new Eefoms Act. 
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28th “ Patiika ” security appeal case in Calcutta High Court against 
Government order forfeiting security and making fresh demand 
of Rs. 10,000 dismissed with cost. ^ 

Hon. Shafi takes charge of educational portfolio in Govern¬ 
ment of India. . y-. -ri 

29th Pundit Malaviya, president, all India Congress Committee, 
cables Prime Minister, Sec. of State and Lord Sinha urging 
public enquiry into Punjab Affairs. 

Com-in-Chiefs despatch on part played by India in the M ar 

issued. ..Cl.,. 

31st Influential public meeting under the Madras ^h^an Sabra 
to consider steps to be taken in view of administrative atro¬ 
cities committed under Martial Law in the Punjab, -Mr, 
Easturi Eanga lyenger presiding. - 

August 

1st King George reviewed Indian troops in London. 

2nd Home Rule League Deputation to Joint Committee on Reforms 
(Messrs. Hasan Imam, B. C. Pal, Rangaswamy lyenger) left 
Bombay for England. 

Prominent citizens of Bombay meet under Sir Dinshaw Petit 
to hear Pundit Malaviya on Punjab Frightfulness—Relief 
fund opened and Rs. 1 lakh subscribed at spot. 

3rd South African Indians’ Conference at Johannesburg (South 
Africa) to protest against recent Anti-'Indian legislation and 
other inequities. 

4th Punjab Govt, announced that 852 persons were tried under 
Martial Law of whom 582 were convicted and 270 acquitted. 
Commander-in-Chief’s Despatch on part played by India 
in the War published. 

5th Congress Deputation’s memo, on Reforms presented to Joint 
Committee of Parliament by Mr. Patel. 

6th Mr. Llyod George, British ■ Premier, in public speech on war 
anniversary day thankfully eulogised India’s contribution in 
meu and money in the late war. 

Famous House of Lords Debate on Earl Russel’s enquiry Ye 
Punjab Massacre. 

8th Afghan Pe^e treaty signed at Rawalpindi—^Text published. 

9th Judgment in the notorious Katarpur Riot case delivered-s-out 
of 165 accused 10 sentenced to death, 135 to life-transporta¬ 
tion and 20 acquitted!’ 

Report of Sadler Commission on Calcutta University Reform- 
five large volumes published, other volumes to follow. 
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12th Msidras Legislative Council—the first reconstituted council 
under Lord Willingdon opened—a clear non-official majority 
elected in anticipation of the proposed Ecformed Councils. 
Government £esolution that the business of the council 
should be conducted in English adopted by a majority 
and passed. H. E. explained that the measure was necessary 
in view of what Mr. Narasimier did some months ago. 

17th “White paper” published giving Viceroy’s explanations, 
regarded as very unsatisfactory, about the breakdown in 
medical arrangements in the Afghan campaign for which 
Government of India was seriously censured in Parliament. 

22nd to 24th Madras Provincial Conference opened at Trichinopoly 
under the presidency of the Hon. the Raja of Ramnad. Con¬ 
tinued for next 2 days; strong resolutions condemning Govern¬ 
ment action in Punjab passed and cable sent to Prime Minister. 

23rd Andhra Provincial Conference at Anantpur opened, Mr. A. S. 
Krishna Rao presiding. 

27 th Mr. Kalinath Roy released from Jail—received grand public 
ovation, 

28th Mr. Montagu receives a mixed Indian and European deputation 
to protest against the Transval Trading Act and promises to 
recommend Indian representation on proposed commission of 
enquiry. 

29th Senator Malone of the U. S. A- Senate addressed the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the American Senate on behalf of 
■ India, urging complete Home Rule to India and complaining 
of the foreign domination over her by England as being in¬ 
consistent wijbh the principles of the League of Nations. 

September 

1st Bengal Chamber of Commerce Committee meeting at Calcutta 
to discuss with Mr. Howard the Finance Member the ques¬ 
tion of exchange position. Hon’ble Mr. W. E. Crum Presides. 

Public meeting in the Essex Hall, London, to protest against 
the enforcement of Martial Law and the outrageous conduct 
of Civil and Military Authorties in Punjab, before a large 
number of English ladies and gentlemen. Mr, Syed Hasan 
Imam was voted to the chair. 

Srd Imperial Council opened by Viceroy with an unsympathetic 
speech re Punjab massacre—several minor bills passed. 

Bengiil Legislative Council at Calcutta, H. E. the Governor 
presides. The Calcutta and Suburban Police Bill passed. 
Mr. Phelp’s resolution to appoint a commission to investigate 
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into the causes of High rent and excessive land value 
accepted. 

5th Government of India Press Communique regarding the new 
recruitment to the I.C.S. issued. 

8th Text of the Dacca Universily Bill published at Simla. 

9th Text of Anglo-Persian agreement published in India. 

New Reform in the TVavancore Legislative council promulgated 

,by H. H. the Maharaja. Power of interpellation and Budget 
discussion conferred on the Reformed Council now made 
more representative. 

Munificent Gift of Rs. 500000 and a recurring grant of Rs. 
24000 a year to the Hindu University by H. H. Maharaja of' 
Fatiada for the promotion of instruction in Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering. 

lOth Imp Council, Simla, presided over by H. .E. the Viceroy; 
Pandit Malaviya’s resolution on the appointment of a Commis-- 
sion of Enquiry on Punjab Disturbances. Hon’ble Mr. Sarma’s 
resolution of thanks to the Army, Navy and Air force passed. 

11th Imperiid Legislative Council. The Indian coinage Act Amend. 
Bill, the Cantonment Act Amend. Bill, the Ciematograph Act • 
Amend. Bill, the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, the Indian 
Tariff Act and the Dacca University Bill introduced. 

Public meeting at Madras under Dr. Subramania Iyer to 
protest against H. K the Viceroy’s opening speech at the 
Imperial Legislative Council regarding Punjab affairs. 

12th Imperial Legislative Council. Pundit Malaviya’s resolution for 
the appointment of a committee of Enquiry into the Pui\jab 
Disturbances to be composed of men unconnected with In¬ 
dian administration discussed and negatived by official votes. 

The Indian Peace Contingent leaves London for India. 

13th Madras Provincial Congress Committee annual meeting. 

Travancore Council—Dewan’s important closing speech. 

, 15th to I7th Imperial Legislative Council—minor resolutions. 

15th Annual Session of the Bombay Provincial co-operative con-' 
ference at Poona. H. H, the Governor presides. 

18th Imperial Legislative Council. The Punjab Indemnity Bill 
introduced by Sir William Vincent. ' Hot debate continued 
upto 26th when the Bill was passed against the majority 
non-official opposition. 

Bombay Legislative Council at Poona opened for the session, 
and continued up to the 20th. 

22iid U. P. Council—Towp planning Bill passed—Hon. Raza All’s 
resolution on shoe-removal question lost—so also other non- 
pfficial resolutions. 
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23rd Imp. Council—Private resolutions, Mr. B. N. Sarma’s resolu¬ 
tion for establisliinent of State Bank rejected by Govt. 


October 

1st Government of India Besointion on Female Education in India 
issued. 

6ch Punjab Relief Fund opened with a Bazar in Gokhale Hall, 
Madras, by Dewan Bahadur Govindara^hava Ayyar, 

8th Sir Michael O’Dowyer, the Hero of Punjab, gave evidence 
before Parliamentary Joint Committee on Reforms condemn¬ 
ing dualism" and the educated Indians who are, in bis 
view, all seditionists ! t 

10th Mysore University Convocation. Justice Sir Abdur Rahim 
delivers address on invitation from H. H. the Maharaja. 

13th Indian Railway Conference opened at Simla under Col. Cameron. 

14th Mpore Representative Assembly^ —Last day meotirg. 

Sir Sankaran Nair’s evidence beioro Joint Committee on 
Reforms strongly urging further liberalisation of the Bill. 

Order of externment against Mahatma Gandhi of 9th April 
■ last under Defence of India Act cancelled on this day. Similar 
order on Lok. Tilak also cancelled. 

16th Government of India Resolution setting out conditions under 
which members of Public services may resign published. 

17th The Khalifat Day—day of fasting and prayer as enjoined by 
the Khilafat Conference at Lucknow. 

18th U. P. Provincial Political Conference at Saharanpur—Dr. M. 
N. Qhdhedar presides—strong condemnation of Punjab 
Frightfulness and Reign of Terror. 

Government of India published correspondence with colonial 
Governments regarding reciprocity question on Indian 
Emigration. 

21st Maharaia Bikaner in closing his Legislative Council opened on 
the 18th. made famous speech regarding Political Reform 
in India. 

Rev. Andrews on tour in Punjab wired message that impartial 
enquiry on Punjab disturbances impossible owing to harrassii-g 
Police interference. 

22nd Government of India appoints two special officers to survey 
the water-power resources of India. H. E. the Viceroy at 
Patiala—state Banquet. 

24th Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to Lahore on his mission of peace— 
a rousing and enthusiastic reception by the whole population. 
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29th Mysore Council—Bill to amond constitution enlarging Council 
from 21 to 30 members, each District to send a representative, 
passed. 

30th London Times severely condemns Government secrecy about 
the Afghanistan Peace treaty. 

31st Disorders Enquiry Committee under Lord Hunter opened its 
first public sittings in Delhi to examine witnesses on Punjab 
misrule and oppression. 

November 

1st Mahatma Gandhi issued message that Indians cannot participate 
in peace celebrations so long as the Khalifat wrong remains 
unradressed. 

2nd Akola District conference with Mr. J. Baptista, president, 
proposal to subscribe to Labour organisations of England to 
secure Indian aims carried. 

3rd Conference of Indian Princes and Chiefs opened at Delhi, 
Viceroy presiding. Creation of a Chamber of Princes or 
Narendra Maha Mandal proposed—closed on 8th. 

Bombay Educational Conference under Principal Pranjpey. 

4th Second Bailway Conference at Surat under 1^. P. Thackersay 
strongly condemning policy of Government of encouraging 
company-management of Baiiways. 

5th First Oriental Conference opened at Poona by Governor LIyod ; 
Sir B. E. Bhandarkar, presiding, delivered important address. 

8th Nationalistic conference opened its first sessions at Madras with 
Mr. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar as president. 

10th Mr. W. N. Hailey, Chief Commissioner, Delhi, appointed 
Finance Member, Government of India Sir James Meston. 

Punjab Council—last day of the year, , Sir E. Maclagan 
presiding. 

11th Armistice Anniversary day celebration throughout the Empire— 
2 minutes complete silence and stop of all work, all locomotion, 
all sound, by Boyal Command. 

14 to 16th All India Libraries conference at Madras with Mr. J, S. 
Eudalkar of Baroda as President. 

15th Public^ meeting at Lahore to bid farewell to Key. Andrews 
starting for South Africa in support of the Indian cause. 

Government of India. Besolution on Industrial Commission 
Bfiport with the Sec. of State’s despatch of 25th Sept, issued. 

2l8t Becommendations of Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Keform Bill published. 
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H. K H. Nizam inaugurated now executive council for his 
dominions with Sir AU Imam as Prosident'replacing personal 
rule. 

22nd Big Mill-hands strike at Cawnpore, 17,000 go out, 5 mills 
closed down. Strike continued for 10 days 

23rd Government of India communique preventing Germans from 
coming to India first for 3 years after conclusion of war. 

27th Government of India communique on new rates of pay and 
allowances for I.C.S. men, both British and Indian, 

Bombay Nationalist -and Home Rule Leagues present address 
to Lokmauya Tilak who in reply made a long speech on 
present nationalist outlook and standpoint. 

29th St. Andrew’s Dinner at Calcutta, Lord Ronaldshay presides. 

Patna University Convocation, L. G. given Honorary Degree 
of Ph.D. Sir R,l N. Mookerji invited to address on future 
outlook. 

December 

1st Viceregal tour in Mysore lasting over a week ; then in South 
India. 

2nd Pundit Moti Lai Nehru, president elect of National Congress, 
issued appeal* to Moderates to join Congress. 

London * Times ” strongly commented on “ extraordinary in¬ 
eptitude of the Simla authorities, both military and civil ” 
in respect of the scandalous Afghan War and Pe«;e muddle. 

3rd and 4th. Government of India Bill went into House of Com¬ 
mons in Committee—the Bill considered clause by clause 

,- ■ with amendments. 

5th Government of India Bill—Third reading in the Commons 
passed. Mr. Montagu’s triumphant speech in conclusion. 

Sir G. Barnes receive deputation from British Guiana sent to 
India to open up Indian emigration despite keen piotest 
of Indians. 

10th to 12th—Bombay Council—Gambling Act passed—village 
Pancliayat Bill introduced and referred to select committee— 
Non-official Resolutions. 

llth Government of India Bill—2nd reading'moved by Lord Sinha 
in a long speech in the House of Lords. 

12th House of Lords Debate on Government of India Bill.—2nd 
reading passed. 

13th Indian Peace Celebrations commenced, Indian public not join¬ 
ing enthusiastically following Mahatma Gandhi’s lead owiiig 
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to national grievances on Puryab atrocities and Khalifat 
wrong remaining unrcdressed. 

15th House of Commons interpellation on Jhallianwala Massacre. ^ 

16th Sir J. C. Bose’s lecture and demonstration of his epoch-making 
discoveries at the India House, Mr., Balfour presiding. 

House of Lords went into Committee to consider Government 
of India Bill, Lord Donoughmore presiding,—various amend- 
' ments moved hut all rejected. 

17lh London Times and other papers strongly comment on the 
Punjab Massacre, condemniig in unmeasured terms the 
action of Sir Michael O'Dowyer and the officers concerned. 
Big Public meeting in Madras to present address of welcome 
to Lokmanya Tilak from local provincial Congress Commit¬ 
tees and Home Buie Leagues. 

l&th Third reading of the Goyernment of India Bill in the 
House of Lords passed after Lord Sydenham and a few 
others vainly tried to throw it over. 

19th Moderate’s reply to Congress President declining to accept in¬ 
vitation and setting forth reasons for abstention. 

22nd Famous speech of Col. Wedgwood on the Punjab atrocities 
in ths House of Commons. - 

25th H. M. the King-Emperor’s message to Princes and People of 
, India announcing enactment of Beforms Bill—his gracious 
message of amnesty to all political prisoners and appealing 
to all to forget the past and work in concord for the future. 

26th Indian National Congress at Amritsar opened by President 
the Hon’ble Pundit Moti Lai Nehru—10,000 delegates attor.d 
from all over India, 

27th 33rd Mahomedan Educational Conference at Khairpur Mirs, 
(Sind), Hon’blo Justice Sir Samsul Huda delivers presidentisd 
address. 

29th All India Muslim Tjcagne opened at Amritsar by President 
Hajiq-ul-Mulk H. Ajmal Khan. 

30th An India Moderate Conference opened at Calcutta by Presi¬ 
dent Sir P. S. Shivaswamy Iyer and some 300 delegates. 



India in 1919 

India in 1919 was the scene of the most sanguinary and out¬ 
rageous oppression followed by political reforms of a type which has 
since the late war become obsolete. The ruling 
India in 1919 (jiagg mad with rage because the people 
clamoured for popular institutions and refused to 
submit to an order of things belonging to an old world, forgotten 
during the war, and sought to be imposed despotically upon the 
people. The year, however, will remain ever momorahle in her history 
for the beginning of breakdown of a despotic bureaucracy and the 
inauguration of political reforms on a popular basis. Early in the 
year Indian polity was swamped by a sudden release of those passions 
held in restraint during a serious war-tension which in recent years 
have been swaying it from the very bottom. In 191S the. great 
German menace was threatening the very existence of the Empire, 
and from His Majesty down to the Provincial Governors and 
District officers touching appeals went forth to the people to rally 
to the Empire against the common danger and to sacrifice all to furnish 
man-power and war-materials. The people nobly responded to the call 
aJid rose to the height of the occasion. The Viceroy held/ a war-con 
ference at Delhi in April 1918 in which Princes and People, 
European and Indian, all shades of political opinion joined, and 
said His Excellency: “The guns are thundering and men are 
dying on the fields of Flanders and of France to settle the great 
issue .*‘ls right might” or “Is might right” 1 Wo hold that moral 
purpose is the achievement of right. Eemembei blazing Louvain, 
ave hear the cries of children. Old men are shot, women are 
outraged and butchered.” 

And alas ! within a year of this rodomontade Jhallianwala out- 
martyred Louvain, Indians too heard the cries of children 5 they 
too saw old men shot, women outraged, towns bombed by aero* 
planes—and all! this under the very nose of the noble Viceroy ! 1 I 

And again “I want to feel that I am carrsring India herself 
along with the Empire at large. I want her to realise that this is 
her war and that her sons go forth to fight for their own motherland”. 
We must close our ranks, expostulated His Excellency, “in the face 
of a common danger there is no room for smaller issues. The 
liberty of the world must be ever won before our aspiration for libefa' 
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Using of Indian Political Institutions can acquire any tangible 
meaning.’ 

Before the “common danger” all ranks were closed j for a time 
all thought, all action were led into a single 

War-Unity channel, that of war-preparation. In every 

province, in every district, war-loans were floated 
and largely conlTibuted, recruiting centres were opened and recruits 
more than could be equipped and trained by the authorities voluniiCer- 
ed. India did contribute beyond her capacity. Prince aud peasant. 
Government officers and political leaders, Anglo Indian merchants 
and platform demagogues—all joined unto a common cause. Princes 
emptied their coffers ; popular leaders consented to colossal War loans, 
and people bowed to every demand for the Sirkar was in peril. 

As said the Maharajah of Bjkaner at the Jubilei Dinner of the 
Itoyal Colonial Institute held in June 1919 at the residence of the 
Duke of Connaught ;— 

“Thei essential aims of the Allies appealed strongly to the moral 
sense of the people of India, and their growing consciousness of 
nationhood attached them the more deeply to 
War Contribution the British cause. India’s opportunities were 
in many respects limited. She sent overseas 
to every theatre of the war contingents of highly trained 
men in the critical early days before the new armies of Great Britain 
and the Dominions had been raised and trained. Lord Curzon 
wrote that the Indian Expeditionary Force arrived on the Western 
front in the nick of time and helped to save the cause both of the 
Allies and of civilization (Cheers). Altogether India had put into the 
field close upon one and half million men and her casualties amounted 
to over lOfijOOO. In addition to substantial contributions from the 
general public for war purposes and charities, India had made a 
free gift of £100,000,000 to the British Exchequer, and last Sep¬ 
tember she made herself responsible for a further £46,000,000. Her 
military Budget had risen from some twenty one and one fourth 
millions in the last pre-war year to nearly .32 millions in 1918-19. 

“India also rapidly improvised manufactures for export, and 
poured forth an ever-growing supply of munitions, foodstuffs 
and produced clothing and equipment. Shortly after the conclusion 
of the Armistice a writer in Trtff Timss Trade Supptemjni laid it down 
as indisputable that “ if the resources of India had not been placed 
at the disposal of the Empire, the difficulties of the Allies would 
have been enormously increased, and the prosecution of their 
campaign on the groat scale ultimately reached would cot h£i'’e been 
possible.” 




Dealing with tho war recoi'd of the Indian Piiiic3s and States, 
the Maharajah spoke of the valuable services of the Imperial Servicb 
Troops which some of the Indian Princes 
Indian Pnnees voluntarily provided for the service of the 
Emperor. Further, with the active co-operation 
of the Princes, the number of men recruited from States for the 
Indian Army ran into six figures. Fifteen Ruling Princes went on 
active service to various theatres of war, and those who were 
compelled to stay behind did all in their power to help. 

“The free-will contributions of the Princes towards the war and 


to relief funds—supplementarylto their military expenditiu'e, ordinary 
and extraordinary, amounted to over £4,000,000, or at the present 
rate of exchange to more than £5,000,000. Their gifts included 
tanks, aeroplanes, armoured cars, and machine-guns, hospital ships 
and hospitals, motor ambulances, and comforts for troops, launches, 
horses and other animals, and supply of equipment and foodstuffs. 
Railway locomotives and rolling sto;k were made available for 
military purposes ovei’seas, and munitions were manufactured in the 
workshops of several States. In addition the two Indian War 
Loans were considerably augmented by subscriptions from the 
Princes, their Governments, and their subjects, 


“The cessation of hostilities came when India was suffering from 
famine conditions, owing to the failure of the monsoon, and was 
passing through an exceptionally virulent epidemic 
Tribulations. of influenza, affecting in some parts 80 per cent. 

of the population and costing the lives of some 
6,000,000 people. Moreover it was impossible for India to remain 
unaffected by the irresistible sway of world forces arising from 
the war. It was inevitable that the convulsions of this mighty 
struggle should he felt for many months after the sword was 
sheathed. The fountains of the great deep had been broken up, 
and the unrest and unsettlement produced were world wide. The 
difficulties had been further accei.ti ated by the unrest caused amot g 
the 67 millions of Indian Mahomedans arising from uncertainty and 
alarm in respect to the fate of Turkey and their spiritual Khalif. 
There had recenfly been lamentable disturbances among certain 
sections and portions of India. Whether or not further untoward 
manifestations of unrest had 4o be faced, it was earnestly to be 
hoped that public opinion would not allow itself to be perturbed by 
these event or by alarmLt statements or propaganda. The out¬ 
standing fact was that India, having rallied to the cause of the 
Empire in August 1914, and having been staunch in both faith and 
work in the darkest days of the war, was loyal to her King Emperor 
to the core, and faithful to the British connection,” 
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Suddenly the war came to an end. The German offensive broke 
down'. Armistice was signed in October 1918. The huge war-tension 
got a sudden release. Suddenly restraint was 
TheAnnisHce ^]jg foyr •sylnds, and abandonment to 

October 1918. predispositions of the body politic became 

as perfect as was the necessitous lestraint imposed before. Arrogance 
sulking in retreat before German menace now raised its head, and 
trumpetted more loudly the more it felt popular derision was abroad. 
Anglo-India talked big of British Victory, while people knew 
that it was really the American Army and money which saved the 
allies from the mighty German thrust. President Wilson, that great 
saviour of Europe, began to be openly rediculed. Prussianism 
smitten to the ground in Europe was smitten only in name ; it 
re-erected itself in India, and flourished all the more as the war- 
detent was raised. TI>e history of India in the early part of 1919 is 
a history of the sudden rise and decline of the most perfect piece of 
Repression framed on the latest model of the Kaiser. 

Three years ago Lord Hardinge left the shores of India with 
the loving regrets of a loyiJ nation. His sympathetic administration 
at a particularly trying period .awakened the 
Lord Hardinge highest instincts of a grateful people who allowed 
themselves cheerfully to be “bled white,” 
(to quote his own words) unto the cause of the Empire. At the 
beginning of the war, when things were going hard with the 
unorganised British forces in the fields of Antwarp and Marne, 
India had been depleted of nearly all her troops, Indian and European, 
save only a few thousand territorials, full trust was reposed on her 
by the Viceroy, and the people in return reposed full trust in him. 
In the notorious Cawnpore Mosque affair, Sir James Meston, the 
then Lieutenant Governor of the Province brought matters to such a 
head that a serious Mahomedan rising was imminent. Lord 
Hardinge, with that quiet tact which characterised him, personally 
hastened to the scene, brought the provincial satrap to a right sense 
of proportion, quietened the wounded feelings of the Moslems and 
brought peace and satisfaction where feelings were at the point of 
bursting. Uuder very similar circumstances in April 1919 the present 
administration countenanced nameless coercion and declared Martial 
Law ! Lord Hardinge’s strenuous flght for the unhappy plight of 
Indians in South Africa and elsewhere abroad, his nohilty of soul and 
freedom from chauvinism, helped to create an atmosphere in India in 
which people began to feel that they too could live as men. Since 
then, however, more particularly just pluvious to Mr. Montagu’s 
arrival here in connection with the Reforms, repression has taken 
place of trust, except where serious war-emergoncy dictated prudence* 



PniNCB'S CONFEBEKCE- SI 

Under the pretence of the D3fence of India Act politicians and 
pressmen have been interned, Council members have been warned, 
an ex-Chief Justice has been dishonoured, public men have been 
forbidden entry into certain provinces, the press law rigorously 
applied, public speakers prosecuted, the Anglo-Indian Press have 
grown more and more abusive and insulting, and last came 
the crowning peace of despotism—the Eowlatt Act—in the face of 
thA strongest popular feeling. 


Such was India’s heritage in 1919. 

The first important public affair of the year Was the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Princes and Chiefs of India at a Conference at Delhi 
Conference of presided over by the Viceroy. The most important 

Princes question discussed at this conference was the 

< distinction to be drawn between rulers enjoying 
full powers of internal administration and the others, with particular 
reference to eligibility for membership of the proposed Council of 
Princes. . There was a divergence of opinion on the subject, a number 
of Princes being in favour of limiting the membership to States 
possessing full powers of internal administration, while others were 
for giving some kind of representation to the smaller States. There 
was no unanimous recommendation on this point . The Conference 
warmly endorsed the principle of the creation of a Council of Princes 
and {roposed that it should be given an Indian name, the title 
suggested being ‘^Narendra Maha Mandal” or Chamber of Princes.” 
The conference further approved the idea of a standing committee to 
which the Viceroy or the Political Department might refer questions 
of custom and usage, such committee to be representative of the 
more important groups of States, namely, Raj putana, Central India, 
Bombay and the Punjab. The principle was also endorsed of the 
proposal that all important States should be placed in direct political 
relations with the Government of India and the Conference 
supported the recommendations that two commissioners should bo 
appointed, the one to deal-with disputes that might arise . between 
two or more States or between a State and Government, and the 
other to advice the Viceroy, when any occasion arose of depriving the 
ruler of a State of his rights, dignities and powers. The propos^ for 
a joint deliberation on matters of common interest between the 
Council of Princes and the Council of State was left ‘ over for con-' 
sideration when the result of the reform proposals relating to 
British India became known. With regard to the recemmendation 
referring to the codification of treaty rights it was proposed to ap¬ 
point a permanent committee to report to the next conference held 
later in the year in November (See pp. 81-100), 
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The newly awakened hydra of race-dominance raised its head in 
the form of wanton indignities offered to prominent Indians. Early. 

in Januaiy 1919 was decided the notorious Imam- 
R ace-dominance Clayton case, in which Mr. Clayton, a high 1. C. S. 

officer of the Behar Govt, was charged in the 
law court for his outrageous behaviour in a train towards Mr. Hasan 
Tmam, the great moslem leader and ex-judge of the Calcutta High 
Court. While travelling in a train • Mr. Imam was reclining 
on his bed and in a road side* station Mr. Clayton boarded 
the same first-class carriage, and seeing that an Indian w'as there, at 
once sat down on his chest 1 Farther abuse and threat followed 
on explanation being demanded. In the court Mr. Claj ton made 
false counter-allegations which he had to withdraw and the case 
ended with Mr. Clayton unreservedly apologising in open court and 
throwing himself absolutely on the generosity and mercy of Mr. 
Imam! Similar cases of assault, insult, indignities inflicted on 
Indians cropped up in Bombay and elsewhere. 


As if to lay bare the inner workings of the Anglo-Indian mind, 
about this time came to light the famous I. C. S. 

I C. S. Revolt mutiny. On January 11th the New India of Madras 
published a document purported to have been 
indited by I. C. S. men of Madras in which reflections were made 
on Indians which were, to say the least, most unworthy of 
reasonable men. This matter has”^ been fully discussed on pages 
211-2.31 to which the reader is referred. 

Clearly the atmosphere was becoming surcharged with suspicion. 
People long suspected that the Reform question was a mere camou¬ 
flage, with no sincerity behind it, forged to bring discord in the ranks 
of the nationalist Congi-essmen by splitting it into warring sections. 
In the attitude of the ruling class they saw the re-enactment of the 
old principle of dbide et impera. Whittling down was a foregone 
conclusion. 


Then came the famous Viceregal pronouncement of February 6th 
... _ 1919, In opening the Delhi session of the Imperial 

L^'slative Council the Viceroy deliverud a speech 
which subst&nticitcd in the fullest manner pos- 
sible popular apprehension of coming events. As 
a piece of juncker oration it was as best as the limited vision of His 
Excellency could make it and lacked only grandeur of delivery to 
make it genuinely Curzonian. It was a volte face of rare audacity. 
In clear terns the mutinous Civil Service, instead of receiving a 
well-mented snubbing, was fawningly placated ; the real significance 
of the position of Indian Ministers under the new Reforms, wheie they 
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will be practically under' the thumb of the Governor and his I. C. S. 
advisers, were - laid bare ; foreign commerce was assured of Govern¬ 
ment protection, and Indians were once more declared unfit to take 
over the management of their, country. The clear assurance given in 
the two previous years that cmni the invidious Anns Act racial 
distinctions would rot ^ be' tolerated row became faltering and the 
‘.‘ bristling difficulties of the subject and the knotty i.aturo of the 
problem ” were emphatically put before the Council. To crown all 
Sis Excellency firmly declared that his government was d^tennined 
to carry tho ropressivo legislations then on - the anvil despite all 
opposition. 

-The Bowlatt Bill which was immediately after the Viceroy’s 
speech introdr.ced into the Legislative Coui;cil by the Home Member, 
Sir William Vincent, was to say the least, a measure of unparallelled 
ccercion. Govt, wanted to have extreme summary powers and to do 
away with the least legal formalities. Under the new act there were 
to be no vakeel, no dolil, no appeal. The executive will work in 
secret, will condemn in secret, verily in the manner of the infamous 
Star Chamber Courts. No rational ground was given of the necessity 
of such a despotic measure in time of peace. In the repressive armoury 
of the Govt, there was enough and to spare, and the power proposed 
to be taken under the now Bill was already there in the hands of 
the Govt. As Sir O’Moore Creagh, the ex-Commandor in Chief in 
India, said : 

•• The present unrest about the Rowlatt Bill is typical of Iiulian maladml- 
nistvation. There would be no neeil for tho Bill had certain old Bills of 1818 
and earlier, now brought into action, bjcu ut^liKd. These having until now 
been dcclavul obsol.te or forgotten, new moasmvs were consido-cd uniivoidatlo, 
but it is a matt r of common knowle lg! that the -Indian Government has a 
mania foi‘ legislation ignoring the amazing avr.ay of equally suitable Acts tliat 
it possesses ill its 1'gal arii'oury.” 

Popular agitation over the “ Black Bill,” as it was called, was 
intense. It started from Madras and Bombay and gradually 
R jwlatl Bill spread over the whole country. It grow in volume 

Pasied lightening rapidity not so much for tho 

Bill itself as for the manner in which it was 
forced through tho Council. It savoured of Potsdam politics. 
All the. Indi.T,n members of Council opposed it to a man. 
From every town, from every political organisation in the country 
mandates went forth to the Indian members of the Viceroy’s Council 
to oppose it to the bitter end. And the firmer the opposition the 
speedier the Government’s movements. The Bill was moved on 
the 6th February, the Select Committee report signed only by 
official members was presented on the l$t March, it was taken up 
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for consideration on the 12tlj, and the next three days the Viceroy 
forirtid the Council to sit continuously up till late at night to dispose 
of the 160 and odd amendments pioposed by the Indian membei's. 
The official members exhibited a demeanour and used language 
towards their Indian confreres which can only be used in an Indian 
Council. At last on 18th March by sheer official vote the measure 
, passed into law. At once the Hon’ble ^ Mr._ B, 

Resignations If. Sarma resigned in protest and other resignations 

followed soon after. Mr. M. A. Jinnah in tendering 
his resignation wrote the following letter to the Viceroy:—^ 

“Your Excellency.—The passing of the Eowlatt Bill by the 
Government of India and the assent given 
Mr. Jinnah's Letter to it by Your Excellency as Governor-General 
against tbe will of the people has severely 
shiikon the trust reposed by them in British justice. Further, 
it has closely demonstrated the constitution of the Imperial 
Legislative Council which is legislative but in name, a machine 
propelled by a foreign executive. Neither the unanimous - 

opinion of the non>offici.-)l Indian members nor the entire public 
opinion and feeling ou'^sido has met with the least respect. The 
Government of India and Youi Excellency however have thought it 
ht to place on the statute book a meastire admittedly obroxious ai-d 
decidedly coercive at a time of .peace, thereby substitutirg the exc< 
ctttive for the judicial. Besides, by passing this Bill Yonr Excellency’s 
Government have actively negatived every argument they advanced 
but a year ago when they appealed to India for help' at the war-con¬ 
ference, and have ruthlessly Sampled upon the principles for which 
Great Britain avowedly fought the war. The fundamental prii ciples 
of justice have been uprooted and constitutional rights of the people 
have been violated at a time when there is no real danger to the 
state, by an overfretful and incompetent bureaucracy, which is 
neither responsible to the people nor in touch with real public 
opinion, and their sole plea is that the powers when they are 
assumed will not be abused. I therefore, as a protest ogiinst the 
passing of the bill and the manner in which it was passed, tender 
my resignation as a member of the Imperial Legislative Council, for 
I feel that under the prevailing conditions I can be of no ure .to my 
people^ in the Council, nor consistently with one’s self-respect is co- 
opeiation possible with a Government that shows utter disregard for 
the opinion of the representatives of the people in the Council chamber 
and for tho feelings and sentiments of the people outside. In my 
oiiinion the Government that passes or sanctions such a law in times 
of peace, forfeits jts claim to be called a civilized Government ai.d 
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I still hope that the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Montagw, will 
advise His Majesty to signify bis disallowance to this Blacb Act.” - 
Subsequently, early in April 1919, Hon’bles Eai Bahadur 
B. D. Shukul, Pt. M. M. Malaviya, and Mr. Mazha-rul Haque 
also resigned. Mr. Shulcul in tendering resignation wrote ‘ 


“My Lord.—I respectfully beg to tender my resignation... 
Mr.Shukul’s it is an overwhelming sense of duty which impells 
Letter me to take this course. 


“As your Lordship is aware, I never concealed ray detestation 
of the fiowlatt Bill. 1 always regarded it as a most inopportune 
and an ill-advised measure, particularly at a time of peace, when 
nothing but calm prevailed throughout the country and I have 
always held that the Emergency Law, as now enacted, is not only 
subversive of the fundamental principles of liberty and justice, but 
is also destructive of the elementary rights of free citizenship on 
which is based the very safety of the country as a whole and the 
Stata itself, and as such it is fraught with dangerous consequences. 

.I expected and hoped that in view of the critical situation 

created in the country by the passage of this obnoxious Bill into 
law, the Secretary of State of India, Mr. Montagu, would advise 
His Majesty to signify his disallowance to the Bill, and I waited so 
long but waited in vain...It is therefore with the greatest reluctance 
and regi’ot that I decide to tender my resignation.” 

Meanwhile, colossid protest meetings unavailing the despairing 
people bad taken recourse to the last plank in their forlorn hope. 
On March Ist, Mahatma Gandhi issued his famous Satyagraha 
Satyrgraha. manifesto. ' A careful and appreciative perusal 
1st March, Rowlatt report brought him to a con¬ 

clusion just opposite to the authorities. The greatest alarm lay 
in the setting of the Bills. “Their introduction,” said he, “is 
accompanied by certain assurances given by the Viceroy regarding 
the Civil Service and the British commercial interests,” which cut at 
the root of civilised government. The Satyagi-aha Covenanters, there¬ 
fore, determined to undergo every form of sufferings in order to secure 
the very objects which the Bowlatt Bills aimed by showing to the 
** believers in efficiency of violence as a means of securing redress of 
grievances,” the infallible remedy which blesseth those who use it 
and also those against whom it is used. The text of the Vow was : 

“Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known as the 
Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No. 1 of 1919 and the 
TV* Vow Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No. 2 
vow unjust, subversive of the principle 

oUiberty and justice, aud destructive of the elementary rights of 
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individuals, on n-hich the safety of the community as a whole and the 

State itself is based, we solemnly affirm 1 hat in the event of these 

Bills becoming law and until (hey are withdrawn, wo shall refuse 
civilly to obey these Laws and such other Laws as a Committee.to be 
hereafler.appointed may think fit and wo further affirm that in this 
struggle W6 will faithfully follow the truth and refrain from violence 

to life, person or property.” ' . ' , 

The vow’ was at once taken by all the Home Rolors of Bombay 
and gradually secured increasing numbers of signatories from all parts 
of India. ' Within'a fortnight Satyagraha permeated the country even 
back into the remote villages-as a call of religion, and up rose people 
in religious animation to wash the gloom off their soul. Passive 
resistance, Satyagraha, Mahatma Gandhi, his words, his exposition, 
his Press notes, were the only topics of the day, and the great pei’son- 
ality of the Mahatma, his easy march over to victory in every im¬ 
possible . struggle with a fierce soulless bureaucracy, breathed a rous¬ 
ing spirit of assurance in the success of the great venture. 

On the 23rd March (Jandhi issued his famous hartal manifesto, 
fixing the 6th of April for the observance of an All-India Harial, 
to be devoted entirely to fasting, prayer and penance for the puri¬ 
fication of the soul, preparatory to offering sell-mortification to purge 
the body politic of its filth. 


The local Satyagraha Sabha of Delhi made arrangements to observe 
the 30tb March as a day of humiliation and prayer. Accordingly shops 
D ih’ n t closed on that day and Bhajan parties came 

30th Mare**' singing religious songs in the streets. Boys 

out for a fun and bawling street idlers en¬ 
joyed the pastime of stopping trams and carriages and with folded 
palms asking their occupants to get down. Such persuasions were 
easily heeded to. At midday some of the over-enthusiast demon¬ 
strators roaming about the streets proceeded to the Railway Station 


to persuade th'e station stall-keepers to close their shops. This 
they refused to do and quarrel ensued. The station police came out 
and took two of the mob into custody. Hearing of this more men 
hurried to the Station and asked for the release of those arrested. The 


gates were locked up and the mob cried abuse. The railings of the 
enclosure were partly damaged and panic reigned within the 
station yard. The Police was informed and soon after the additionsd 
Magistrate came on the scene armed with a small military force and 
machine guns. Fire was opened and in confusion the crowd took to 
its heels. The whole affair was finished in 3 hoius. In another 
quarter of the town, Chandney chowk, the hartol crowd was fired at. 
About a dozen was killed or disabled. Swami Shradhanand, head 
of the local Satyagraha sabha huiried to the spot and quieted the 
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hio^ now mad Avith rage over the indiscriminate shooting of the 
military on the helpless unarmed crowd. Ho took them in ^ quiet pro¬ 
cession to the place of meeting; About 15 thousand men were present 
and by evening the number swelled up to 40 thousand. A Military 
cOrdon surrounded the vast asssmbly ready with machine guns to 
open fire. The Chief Commissioner came, called the Swami and 
demanded to know what was being done. He went back on being 
assured of the peaceful nature of the meeting. The meeting resolv¬ 
ed to suffer all violence in silence like true satyagrabis and passed 
resolutions protesting against the Eowlatt Act. 

When Gandhi heard oi the outrage, he said in a meeting at 

Bombay : For Satyagrahis it was not a bad beginning. No country 
has ever risen, no nation has ever been made without sacrifice and 
wo were trying an experiment of building up ourselves by self- 
sacrifice Avithout resorting to violence in any shape or form. 

31st March saAV Delhi en misse in mourning. Funeral proces¬ 
sions, carrying biers of those fallen on the preceding day, attended 
by tens of thousands in hushed agony of 
Deihi— 31#t March mourning, marched to the graveyards and 
cremation grounds of Muslims and Hindus res¬ 
pectively Avith a solemnity never to be forgotton. The military, 
hoAvever, Avere not unmindful of their duty of ^‘keeping peace 
and order” and rattled Avith their machine . guns in the rear of the 
processions. 

Next morning the local leaders Avent round the Bazars and ex¬ 
horted people to resume business ; after much persuasion shops 
Avere opened but soon closed on the appearance of the military pear 
the Clock-Tower. Rumour ran afoot that there will be another 
firing. The populai* leaders who had ever since been untiring in 
their eSbrts to pacify the croAvd and dispel false fears, both on the 
part of the police and the people, requested the authorities not to ex¬ 
asperate the despairing people by a shoAv of the Military, and pointed 
out hoAV they had detected several spies and hireling: s haranguing 
the crowd with a view to further excitement. Ihe military 
was then withdrawn and for the next two days business ran 
as usual. 

On April 4th Colonel Beadon, a man heartily disliked by the 
people for his rough insulting behaviour, called a meeting of the 
popular leaders, threw the whole blame on them, 
Delhi—'1th April and issued an insulting circular maligning ihe 
people. On the same day about 30,000 Hindus 
and Mahomedans assembled in the Jumma Musjid to pray for peace 
of the souls of the beloved innocents Avho fell on the fateful 30th 
March. Hindus and Mahomedans joined bands and prayed and 
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mourKcd together. The blood of the martyrs at last cemented 
their hearts. 

Then came the Great Hartal of April 6 tb, set in motion by 
Mahatma Gandhi, and memorable in the history of Indian Nation- 
Tk r ♦ H Tf»i hood as the day of political purification of 
* 6 th^pril a people long suffering from the sins of their 

fathers. As Dr. Subramaniam said at a mass¬ 
meeting at Madras: "the right way to carry out the pledge is to will 
day after day, as forcibly as one can,' that the autocracy now ^ 
much in evidence in the land, the expolitation to which it is 
exposed, should cease ; the present servile state of the country is not 
an accident but the necessary consequence of our past collective 
Karma. It is no other than the punishment infiicted by Providence 
through the instrumentality of that Autocracy. None who takes 
this rightful view of the matter ought to sit still, buf atone by 
striviug by all legitimate means to prepare for better conditions 
to oar successors.” From Simla to Cape Comorin, from Calcutta 
to Bombay, in the capital cities and in the mofussil towns, 
people in a holy suspended their daily avocations, passing it 
in fasting and bathing, io piijas and prayers, and organising 
meetings to deplore the passage of the ^wlatt Act. Prayerful 
protest meetings were held everywhere, attended by thousands in the 
mofussil and by hundreds of thousands in the big cities, imploring 
His Majesty not to allow the Black Act to sully the lair name of a 
loyal country and its people. There was no disturbance any whore 3 
there was nothing left to the authorities and the police hut merely to 
look on, iust as they do on such occasions as the Mohurrum and Durga 
Puja. National protest thus came to acquire a religious meaning. 

There wds, however, a lift in the lute. Sir Michael O'Dwyer of 
Punjab detested the successful turn Satyagraha was taking. Mass 
movements were galling to him and popular 
Sir M. O’Dwyer demand was rebellion in his eyes, On the eve 
of his retirement, on April 7th, he held his last 
Council and in his last Council Speech delivered his hymn of hate of 
Indian Leadrs as follows.— 

Certain individuals at Lahore and Amritsar.whatever their 

motives, were openly endeavouring to arouse public feeling against 
the Government. The British Governnient which has crushed 
foreign foes and quelled internal rebellion could afford to des¬ 
pise sgitators” and he threatened that the agitators "have a day of 
reckoning in store for them.” 


In the same blustering speech, however, he told the Council 
that Punjab was loyal to the core. "From the prince’s palace 
dcwn to the pe&s&nts^ hut I fcnr.d I could meet a Punjabee 
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whatever his class cr condition as man toman without suspicion 
cr mistrust.” And yet but a couple of days later this very Punjab 
was declared to be in revolt by this very man. 

On April 8th Mahatma Gandhi left Bombay for Delhi 
on a misiiion of peace, to assuage the sufferings of the people." 
When the train steamed in, the European travellers seeing people 
wailing for Gandhi laughed, jeered and cried ‘Arrested'! Mr. 
M. Desai, Gandhi’s secretary, alighted from the train and reported 
that “ Mahatma Gandhi on his way to Delhi at Kosi was served 
with an order not to enter the Punjab, not 
Gandhi'j Arrest to enter Delhi and to restrict himself to Bombaj^ 
The officer serving the order said that it would 
be his painful duty to arrest him, if he elected to disobey. Mahatma 
Gandhi smilingly said that he must elect to disobey as it was his 
duty, and that the officer must also do wfat was his doty. He was 
accordingly arrested.” The arrest took place at Palwal station on 
the 9th afternoon. The Mahatma’s carriage was detached and 
brought back under Police escort to Muttra from where he was 
despatched by special train to Bombay, 

On A^ril 10th the news of the arrest was flashed all over the 
country : ‘ Arrested and Deported ”I The effect was terrific. India 
was dazed at this exhibition of Might, ” Anglo-India at once 
sprang up in boundless merriment. Delhi and the Punjab were thick 
with rumours of further arrests. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the mighty apostle of the cult of the 
Mailed fist”, now bad bis opportixnity. He wanted to teach a 
lesson to the public agitators, * the galling haital-makers, and the 
sinful opposers of bureaucratic Will and Might. “Bemember, Eaizada 
Saheb,” he said to L. - Bhagat Ram “there is a mightier force than 
Soul force” (Gandhi’s) to illustrate which he banged the table with 
his clenched fist! He applied the spark-plug to popular rising and 
then had his “Day of reckoning’*. On April 4th he signed the 
order of deportation on M. Gandhi. On April 9th he sent further 
orders of deportation on Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew of Amritsar. 
The Hartal was not much of a success in the Punjab for. Sir Michael 
had taken care to isolate bis province by diverse prohibitive orders 
from the rest of India. Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew had therefore 
invited the Mahatma to the Punjab to organise Satyagraha in a 
wider scale. There was nothing unusual at Amritsar when the 
order for deportation reached the unsuspecting and amazed Depy. 
Commissioner Mr, Irvine, but ho had to carry out orders much 
against his wish. The doctors were privately invited at Mr. Irvine’s 
bungalow and at once secretly deported, military ai'rangements having 
been previously made to disperse anticipated mobs by firo. The 
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news of the derortalion spread liko wild fire and with^ a tew 
hocrs Amritsar was ablaze with riot and incendiarism. At first a 
huge, procession marched- to the Depy. Com- 
' Amritsar Ablaze missioner’s place to make a representation for 
the release of the leaders; it was not allowed 
to proceed and was dispersed by fire. The huge crowd now mad with 
rage divided itself into parts which ran in different directions; and 
committed hideous outrages in the way. Several Banks w'ore burned 
down and looted, several Europeans urere foully murdered, the Town 
Hall, the Post office and other Government offices were demolished, 
an Anglo-Indian Nurse and a Lady Doctor were brutally assaulted, 
and the whole town was in the hands of the surging rioters till late 
at night. The European population, men, women and children, 
wore removed to the Fort and military reinforcements w'ere sum¬ 
moned. .Belief came from Lahore and Jbullunder. Next day the 
town was quiet and under military occupation. 


At' Lahore news of the deportations and of the Amritsar 
riot spread on the 10th about midday. At once shops were closed 
and disorderly crowds collected here and there but were 

dispersed by military file. Stringent stops were taken to prevent 

any processions or demonstrations, and musket fire was freely 

indulged in. Many people were killed and wounded. There 

wns no riot. 


On the day previous, April 9th, Amritsar itself was en fefe 
on the Bam navami festival. The local officials all joined the 
orderly processions. Next day came the deportations'and the acts 
pf popular fury. On .the lllh April the military was in occupa¬ 
tion. Next two days the atmosphere was charged with panic, 
Humour of the deportations spread far and wide 
Genl. Dyer and local riots occurred, £ir Michael now had 
chance ; he wirelessed to Simla that there was 
Kebelfion and imperatively demanded declax-ation of Martial Law. 
But Amritsar remained still unpurJsb.ed when late on the evening of 
April Jlth General Dyer came over from Jullunder with his brigade 
and occupied the town on the 12th. And then was enacted one of 
the most gruesome massacres known in history. There was a 
proposal to hold a meeting next day at Jhallianwalla hag—a plot of 
aii^d used for natural melas and festivals. On the morning of the 
13th, General Dyer marched through the streets of Amritsar 
and prohibited any sort ot gathering on pain .of being shot- 
the Warning given being gollee sa chittar bhittar dega,” On 

healing that a crowd had collected at the Bag he at oiicb marched 
tofne.^pot. 
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It was tho Baisakhi day of Amritsar. Thousands annually meet 
here on this day to hold an annual fair and come over from 
Jhallianwalla distance. Thousands of Sikhs and Jats 

Bag assembled here from distant places innocent of 

riots and proclamations. Thousands also of 
Amritsar people collected not knowing that the prohibition 
in the morning included also a non-political national mela. The mela 
people numbered between 16 to 20 thousands; they were all collected 
inside the bagh which is a square plot of land surrounded on all sides 
by houses and high walls with only i narrow entrances allowing not 
more than 2 persons to walk abreast. 

Such was the ptn-bole, more congested now than the mythical 
Black hole, in which was enacted the most horrible massacre of 
modern history. On arriving at the scene the General entered with 
his troops through one of the entrances hut had regretfully to leave 
the armoured cars outside because of its narrowness, and forthwith 
proceeded to a high ground, deployed his troops to the right and the 
left, and within 30 seconds opened fire. The firing was individual 
and not volly-fire. It continued for 10 minutes ; from time to time 
he directed it against where the crowd was thickest. It continued 
till ammunition ran short. Altogether 1,650 rounds were fired. 
Some 5 to 6 hundred were killed outright, and three times the 
number lay wounded. People ran for their life as soon as the firing 
commenced. There was no warning, no demonstration. The unarmed 
innocent people, most Of them villagers, sat at that time squatting on 
the ground, knew not what was happening. They fled and fell: They 
tried to climb up tho high walls and fell. They cried, they shrieked, 
panick-striken, terror-striken, were golle sa chiitar-bhiftered ” —their 
plight can better he imagined than described 1!! 

Before the Hunter Committee the General naively declared that 
he could have dispersed the crowd easily without firing hut then, he 
said, “ they would have come back and laughed at me, and I would 
have made myself, what I consider, a fool of myself.” His ohiect was 
to go on firing till the crowd dispersed and as, he said, a little firing 
would not have been sufiicient, he considered it right to fire and 
fire well. After that awful carnage, the General went away with 
his troops and did not care for the medical or any relief for the dead 
and wounded lying on the field of his exploit! ‘ That was not his 

job ”, he said. They were left there unattended for full two days and 
nights, and no relief came. “They could go to the hospital” was 
the General’s opinion, and no body from the hospital or elsewhere 
could go to them. Children, babes in arms, women, hoys and elders 
lay weltering there in their blood and mangled limbs, with the 
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April sun of Amritsar blazing full on their face and not a drop of 
water for the parched dying lips! 

Martial Law was established in Districts of Amritsar and 
Lahore on th .0 16th April, in Gujranwalla on the 16th, in Gujrat 
on the 19th and in Lyallpur on the 24tlf. It 
Martial Law remained in force till the 25th August when it 
was abrogated throughout, though in the interval 
its operations bad been partially removed from particular places for 
a short period. The towns of Amritsar, Kasur, Gujranwala, Wazirabad, 
Kaninagar, Lyallpur, Haiizabad remained under its tyrannical heels 
up to 9th June, and Lahore up to the llth midnight. 

. It is wewisome to detail all the horrors of the Beign of Terror 
of this period. The German atrocities in Belgium, to avenge which 
India, in the language of Lord Hardinge, “had been bled white”, pales 
into insignificance before the ferocity of the Martial Law admitiis- 
trators of the Punjab. As says Sir P, S. Sivaswamy Iyer; “The 
wholesale slaughter of hundreds of unarmed men at Jallian walla 
Bagh without giving the crowd an opportunity to disperse, the 
fndiiference of General Dyer to the condition of hundreds of people 
who were wounded in the firing, the firing of machine-guns into 
crowds who had dispersed and taken to their heels, the flogging of 
men in public, the order compelling thousands of students to walk 
16 miles a day for roll-calls, the arrest and detention of ^00 
students and professors, the compelling of school-children of 5 to 7 
to attend on parade to salute the flag, the order imposing on owners 
of property the responsibility for the safety of the Martial Law 
posters stuck on their property, the flogging of a marriage party, 
the censorship of mails, the closure of the Badshahi Mosque for six ' 
weeks, the arrest and detention of people without any substantial 
reason and ospscially of people who had rendered services to the 
State in connection with the War-Fund or otherwise, the flogging 
of SIX of the biggest boys in the Islamiah School simply because 
tliey happened to be schoolboys and to be big boys, the construction 
of an open cage for the confinoihent oE arrested persons, the inven¬ 
tion of novel punishments like the crawling order, the skipping 
order and others unknown to any system of law, civil or military, 
the handcuffing and roping together of persons and keeping them 
in open trucks for 15 hours, the use of aeroplanes and Lewis guns 
and the latest paraphernalia of scientific warfare against unarmed 
citizens, the taking of hostages and the confiscation and destruction 
of property for the purpose of securing the attendance of absentees, 
the handcuffing of Hindus and Muhammadans in pairs with the 
obiwt of demonstrating the consequences of Hindu Muslim unity the 
cutting off of electric and water-supplies from Indian houses] the 
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removal of fans from Indian houses and giving them for use by 
Europeans, the commandeering of ail vehicles owned by Indians 
and giving them for Europeans for use, the feverish disposal of cases 
with the object of forestalling the termination of Martial Law, are 
some of the many incidents of the administration of Martial Law," 

Among the ghoulish horrors of Martial Law nothing could have 
been more debasing and inhuman than public floggings—“ the 
kindliest method of punishment" according to 

Flogging Col, Frank Johnson, the Martial Law adminis¬ 
trator of Lahore, and calculated “ to make a good 
impression" according to General Dyer of undying fame. The 
victim was stripped bare of his clothes and tied to the triangle. 
The man who took the place of the executioner came running 
from a distance and smashed the lash with full force. Bleeding 
started at the 2nd or 3rd stripe, an awful shriek gradually dwind¬ 
ling to an agonising moan went forth from the victim ; the wretched 
fellow had to faint away after a few lashes; then a sprinkling of 
cold water on his face, the regaining of consciousness, and again 
lashing and so on till the required number had been given and then 
the butchered mass of human flesh was unleashed from the triangle 
and thrown out—to be picked up by friends or relatives or by th^ 
jail peons to undergo further punishments. For any trivial offence 
against the Martial Law prohibitions, whipping was the punishment: 
for not sahammg a European, for strolling in the streets beyond the 
prohibited hours, for selling milk or vegetables at higher rates, for 
any complaint that the underlings of the police and military might 
make. Before the Hunter Committee €lenL Dyer said :— 

Justice Rankin.—You said that whipping is the brdinavy punishment under 
mart al taw ? 

General Dyer—Yes, under maitial.law. 

Justice Rankin.—I gather that was adopted in Amritsar t 

General Dyer.—Yes. 

Justice Rankin, What is the authority for saying that beu.wsG inavti.al law 
was institutid in the city the ordinary punishment for minor o&nccs is the' 
sent nee of whipping J 

General.—It is the custom, I presume. 

Justice Rankin.—In the Indian Army whipping eontinu s as a recognised 
punishment ? 

General.—It has practically disappeared. Martial law wants speedy punish¬ 
ment and that is why whipping came in under martial law. 

Justice Rankin.—It is a humiliating punishment 1 

General.—Yes, it is humiliating. 

Justice Rankin.—You do not believe that it was inflictvd in fact upon 
people of respect able classes. 

General.—I do not think 1 have said that. 

Justice Rankin.—As far as you are coucerncdi there ought to he no dis- 
Qrimihaliou 1 
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Gcn'’raT.—If they arc guilty unfler martial law, they ought to fee punished. . 
Justice Itaukin.—Uiulev martial law there were a great many pioclam.atjons 
issued every other day. It miglrt easily be that a respectable person would 
commit an offence against these proclamations ? ■ ... , 

General.—They should not do things which wcuul bring them under 
martial law. * 

Only less diabolic was the Crawling Order. The whole length of 
Crawling * Street in Amritsar, 150 yards in length, occupi- 
* ed thickly by wealthy tenements, was ordered 
to be crawled through by anyone who wished to pa.^. British 
soldiers were posted by General Dyer on both ends of the street 
with strict orders that ail persons who lived in that street were to 
pass it crawling after the manner of w’orms and reptiles. Old and 
young, rich and poor, all had to submit to this nameless atrocity. 
If by any chance, the craw’Ier rised his back to avoid the dirt or 
rubbish which was lying about, he was struck doirn to the ground 
with the ride butts. The resuU> was that the sick could not get 
medical relief for no doctor consented to crawl; children had to 
starve for no fresh milk or provision could he brought, and the 
whole neighbourhood soon became the bot-bed of disease germs for 
the sweeper could not crawl with his broom and basket on ! 

At Gujranw ala the military indulged in a practice of aerial 
bombing. On the false rumour that Col. O’Brien, the officer of 
that placed had been murdered, three aeroplanes 
Gujranwala ^ere despatched and they dropped more than 
half a dozen bombs, on schools and mosques 
etc. and fired about a 1000 rounds from machine guns. There 
about were 40 casualties, including women with babes in arms 
and school boys! Even • in war civilised custom is to give warning 
before armours of destruction are discharged from the air—this was 
done even with the Wazirs and Mashuds with whom the Govern* 
ment was at war, and. omitted where a small Indian village was 
reported to have at most rioted 1 

At Lahore Maitial law was most intensely applied, more 
than 600 martial law oirieis were pomulgated 
restricting in every conceivable way the liberty 
of the people. The revered Principal of a local 
college was wantonly insulted and fined for an alleged “offence" 
committed by some unknown band. 

At Kasur the whole male population of the town was turned 
out to the Station Compound and made to rub their nose on the 
ground. Capt. Doveton, who was in charge, 
Kasur ordered the shooting and burning of the property 
. persons not found in their house; persons 

convicted were made to rub the ground before his shoes with their 


Lahore 
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foreliead, and he passed fantastic sentences such as climbing ladders, 
skipping, dancing with fo.ol’s cap on, and so on. 

Mi‘. Bos worth Smith outdid all. At Mahnian walla soldiei’s 
promiscuously shot down people on the 19th April under his orders. 
He beat the women of the whole village out of their bouses, paraded 
them out in front of him, outraged their modesty by removing their 
veils with his cane as ho was reviewing them on horseback and used 
the most unmentionable language, such as bitches, swine, and worse 
things. 

To consider the grave situation in the Funiab an emergency 
Cable to Premier meeting of the All-India Congress Committee was 

25) .4pril called at Bombay on April 20. As a result of its 
deliberations the following cable was sent on the 
29th to the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State, and Lord Sinba. 

“The AU-lndia Congress Committee desire most earnestly to 
represent to His Majesty’s Governnnent the intense gravity of the pro- 
sent.situation in India, the real causes and the need for a change of. 
policy pursued at present, 

“While deploring and condemning popular excesses which have 
occurred in some parts of the country and which popular leaders 
have everywhere used their iiifiuence, not unsuccessfully, to restrain, 
the- Committee urge the impartial consideration of the circumstances 
which have so aggravated and embittered the feelings of the people 
throughout the country as to make such outbreaks possible. 1 he 
resolution cf tlie Government of India dated 14th instant, describing 
the present situation as arising out of the Kowlatt Act agitation, 
makes only a partial statement of the case. Undoubtedly, intense 
universal bitterness of opposition to the Eowlatt Act, forged through 
the legislature by official i^otcs against the unanimous protest of all 
Indian members and in the face of the unparallelled opposition 
throughout tie country, was-the immediate cause of the recent popu¬ 
lar peaceful demonstrations. But the subsequent excesses were 
provoked by the needless and unjustifiable action of the Government 
of India and the Punjab and Delhi Governments against so revered a 
personality as that of Mr. Gandhi and against the other popular leaders. 

Causes of Discontent. 

“For a cottiplete understandii g, however, of the present discon¬ 
tent and its causes, other important factors must he considered. The 
attitude of India throughout the w^ar was one of consistent loyalty 
and helpfulness. Cheered and encouraged by the declared aims for 
which the great struggle was waged, and the iromises of the British 
statesmen of political freedom and self-determination for all, followed 
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by. the >'isit of the Secretary of State to India to frame recommen(^- 
tions for reform, the people uncomplainingly suffered the hardships 
of war conditions and gave their aid ungrudgingly. India’s services 
were handsomely and unreservedly acknowledged by the Premier and 
other leading statesmen. Since the signing of the armistice, the 
people however feel there has been a notable change in the attitude 
of the European community, official and non-official, towards Indian 
aspirations generally and reform in particular. 

“The sufferings of the middle and lower classes, owing to high 
prices of foodstuffs and clothing, have been intensified by the failure 
of the monsoon in several parts of the country and grave mismanage* 
ment of the control of foodstuffs, Eaihvay and shipping freight. The 
people feel the Government have been indifferent and failed to do 
all they might have done to alleviate the sufferings. Criticisms and 
complaints in the press by leading journals and well-known public 
men were ignored. The hostile attitude of the Anglo-Indian Press 
and the European community towards reform and the malignant 
campaign of the European Association in India and the Indo-British 
Association in England greatly intensified the bitterness of feeling. 
The impression is now widespread that the European official and 
non-official community are generally opposed even to the mild re¬ 
commendations in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report which are regard¬ 
ed as inadequate by the bulk of Indian opinion. Added to thia, 
circumstances have encouraged the belief that the Government do 
2 iot desire to encourage Indian industrial enterprise, to admit 
Indians to equality of privileges and opportunities with Europeans 
as illustrated by the meagre proposals for the admission of Indians to 
Commissions in their own aripy and the fact that out of two hundred 
officers employed by the Munitions Board, only one was Indian, 

“A further important factor of the popular discontent is the deep 
and universal feeling among Indian Mahomedans regarding the 
Khalifate and the holy places and apprehensions that their claims 
are not sufficiently regarded by the British Government and the 
Allies and are not adequately pressed at the Peace Conference. The 
Mahomedans feel bitterly that their loyalty during the war is without 
appreciation since the danger is passed. Such a feeling too is general 
among the Indians of all classes and is fanned by the sudden change 
of the Indian Government’s attitude from one of conciliation during 
the WM to obstinate opposition to the will of the people since the 
armistice and by a similar attitude of other officials as evidenced by 
such boastful and intimidating utterances based on the victories of 
British Arms as that of Sir Michael O’Dwyer in his Council on the 

7th instant when ho threatened the ruthless repression of political 

agitation disagreeable to iiim in peace as well as iu war time, 
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The Rowlstt Blunder 

“in such circumstances, the two Sowlatt Bills were introduced 
and the _ principal one was forced through the Council in spite of 
the unanimous opposition of the non-official Indian members, and 
appeal for postponements and reconsideration and warnings of the 
agitation that would inevitably follow throughout the country which 
was stirred by this measure and the uncompromising attitude of the 
Government in a degree unparalelled in the history of the country. 

“The^ Committee here cannot enter in detail as to the justifiable 
apprehensions caused by the passing into law of this Act. They are 
content to represent that it is a total distortion of the facts that an 
agitation against a measure placed on the Statute Book in time of 
peace depriving subjects under any circumstances of the sacred right 
of free and open trial and otherwise restricting the fundamental 
liberties and depriving accused persons of normal and essential safe¬ 
guards designed for the protection of innocent persons should be 
regarded as an unreal agitation engineered by political agitators for 
their own ends. The Committee have no authority to discuss the 
merits of the Passive resistance movement led by Mr. Gandhi, but 
would emphasise that nothing but the feeling of high souled patrio¬ 
tism and intense realisation of the injustice involved in the passing 
of this measure could have actuated a man of his saintly character 
and noble. record. The Committee submit that so far as facts 
are publicly known no violence had anywhere been committed 
by the people until after the arhitary restrictions placed on Mr. 
Gandhi’s movements leading to his arrest and the forcible deporta¬ 
tion without any announcement about his destination while ho was 
on his way to Delhi with the object of pacifying the people after 
the unfortunate episode there on March 30th. Grave allegations 
were made that the authorities in Delhi unjustifiably fired on 
crowds killing and wounding several. The Government of India 
have ignored the demands for an enquiry into this and have pub¬ 
lished an exparte statement of the Local Government exonerating 
the local authorities on unconvincing statements. Had Mr. Gandhi 
been allowed to proceed to Delhi, the Committee believe ho would 
have restored normal conditions. The Government, on the contrary, 
by his arrest and deportation, provoked outbreaks in Ahmedabad 
and Viramgaum. 

“An outbreak had become imminent in Bombay also, but it was 
averted by the wise action of the authori'ies in restraining the 
police and the military and the efforts of Mr. Gandhi and other 
leaders pacified the people and restored quiet. The • Committee 
invite attention to the contrast between the rapidity with which 
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tranquility was restored in Ahraedabad by the presence of Mr. 
Grandhi, Lis co-operation along with that of other leaders with the 
authorities and the continuance of disorders in the Punjab where 
reckless and horrible methods of repression under Martial law such 
as the public flogging of citizens in the street, dropping of bombs 
from aeroplanes and wholesale firing on people assembled in the 
streets, have been resorted to. These methods of repression have 
created horror and resentment throughout the country. The Com¬ 
mittee recognise the need for strong measure to deal with popular 
violence where popular leaders and bodies and all public men are 
ready to co-operate with Government in putting down popular ex¬ 
cesses and violent movements against authority, but the use of 
such methods as have been in force in the Punjab antagonise the 
feelings of the people towards Government and sow seeds of bitter¬ 
ness and distrust. 

“The Committee most earnestly urge His Majesty’s Goverr.ment 
to intervene and put an end to these methods and to order the 
appointment of a commission of official and non-official to investigate 
the cause of discontent and allegations of excesses by the authorities 
in repressing popular outbreaks. 


Change of Policy Needed 

“The Committee strongly urges His Majesty’s Government to 
consider that popular discontent have been provoked by causes set 
forth above. At Amritsar the disturbances followed immediately 
on Sir Michael O’Dwyev’s action in arresting and deporting Dr. 
Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal. The Committee most earnestly repre¬ 
sent that the situation cannot be dealt with alone by repression and 
the attitude of sternness, towards the people displayed in the reso¬ 
lution of the Indian Goveiniment on 14th instant which gives a free 
hand to Local Governments to employ every weapon in the armoury 
of repression and is sadly lacking in the spirit of conciliation. The 
situation calls for ^ the highest statesmanship which will deal with 
it in the spirit which animated the British Government and the 
Indian people in their recent struggle for the maintenance of the 
liberty and freedon of people from despotic domination and not 
in mood of ruthless repression. 

India Congress Committee feel that they can appeal 
with coiihdence to His Majesty’s ministers to consider this represent¬ 
ation with sympathy and to take definite steps forthwith to' reverse 
the policy of repression and to satisfy Indian feeling with regard to 
the M^ome^n question, the reforms, and the repeal of the Eowlatt 
Act. ihe Committee respectfully submit this action alone will 

secure real peace and contentment in the land. 
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At Ahmedabad, the great centre of textile industry, news of 
Gandhi’s arrest reached on the 10th April morning and a rumour 
also ran that Bai Anusuya Debi had also been arrested. Both the 
Mahatma and the lady are regarded with religious devotion by the 
thousands of mill hands of this place, - for having worhed and 
fought for them with divine sympathy to ameliorate their hard 
life of toil. The news of the arrest fanned into fable by rumour 
Almedabad maddened them. At once shops were closed ; 

business was suspended. The workers came out 
and formed crowds. They marched in a body to the Railway 
Station and^ met two European mill-officers in the way, driving 
in a motor-car. Them they asked to come down; they refused and 
escaped into a neighbouring mill. The crowd attacked the mill, 
poured Kerosine over the wooden fence and set fire to it. Even¬ 
tually troops were brought in. Order to fire was given, and 
the men dispersed after several had been shot. Next day the 
mill hands again came out in larger numbers beut on further 
mischief. They burnt the Government offices, set free under-trial 
prisoners, out the wires of the city, set fire to the telegraph office, 
cut to pieces a Police sergeant and molested several officers who 
fled with their families from their homes left to the pillage of the 
rioters. At Viramgaum the mob burned the Railway station, looted 
the goods-sbed, and what was most awful, burnt alive an Indian 
Magistrate who had a reputation for dealing severely with criminals. 

. Further riots, quelled by Military fire, took place also at Delhi, 
Calcutta, and other places, following M. Gandhi's arrest. 

The riot at Ahmedabad resulted in some 150 casualties but the 
government of Sir George Llyod did not think it necessary to take 
as stringent measures as in the Puj'jab. Mr. Gandhi went to the 
place on the 14th April ; the officials at once co-operated with him ; 
be called all the mill-hands together and pacified them. No further 


precautionary methods were found necessary. 

The members of Sir George Lloyd's government, however, it 
■was rumoured,-threatened to resign in a body if stronger methods 
were not taken against the leaders of the Satyagraha movement. 
Accordingly Bombay, specially Sind, the home of the staunchest 
satyagrahis, was subjected to special police raids. 

The months of April and May were given up to Martial Law 
in the Punjab and various acts of coercion in the other provinces. 

Innumerable Martial Law cases cropped up, tried 
Martial Law Cases by Summary Courts, Commissions, etc, and 
lawyers v ere not available for defence even 
where the penalties involved and ultimately awarded were death, 
transportation and forfeiture of property. The Viceroy issued an 
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ordinance on the ISfch April making offences committed on Of after 
the 13th April triable by Martial Law Commission. On 22nd 
April' however he issued a second ordinance making offences com¬ 
mitted on or after the 13th March triable by the same. Commissions 
in order to bring the Hartals of 30th March and 6th April within 
the purview of the Martial Law Courts. Almost all the great 
Nationalist Leaders, including such men as Lalas Harkishan Lai, 
Duni Chand, Eambhuj Dutt, Mangal Sen, Satyapal, Dr. Kitchlew 
and others too numerous to mention were sentenced to death 
or transported for life with forfeiture of all property. The enormity 
■of the sentences dazed the people^—^the full significance of the 
“day of reckoning” now became apparent to all. . Never before 
or since has popular detestation of British justice mounted to such 
heights.. Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore gave vent to current feelings 
in his famous letter to the Viceroy in which he sought to be relieved 
of the burden of a British knight-hood. Said the Poet :— 

Tout Excellency,—The enormity of the measures taken by the Government 
in the Punjab for quelling some local disturbances has 
Tagore’s Letter, with a mde shock revealed to our minds the hclplessu'css 
of our position as British subjects in India. The dispro¬ 
portionate sevcrtity of tlic punishmk'nt indichd upon the unfortunate people 
and the methods of carrying them out, we are convinced, are without 
parallel in the hirtoryof civilised Governments, barring sOme conspicuous ex¬ 
ceptions, recent and remote, considering that such treatment has been meted 
out to a population disarmed anil 'rcsonrcelcss by a power which has the most 
terribly efficient organisation for the destruction of human lives. 

‘ We must strongly assert that it can claim no political expediency, far (ess 
moral' justification. The accounts of the insults and the sufferings undergone 
;by our brothers in the Pn:jab have tiickl 3d through tlie gs^ged sitence reaching 
every corner of India and tlic universal agony of indignation roused in the 
hoavts of our people has been ignoveil by our rulers, possibly congratulating them¬ 
selves for im(»Tting what they imagine salutary lessons. 

This callousness has been praised by most of the, Anglo-Indian papers 
which have in Some cases gone to the brutal length of m^ing fun of our 
sufferings without receiving the least check from the same authority relent lessly 
Careful in smothering every cry of I'.ain and expression of judgment from ti.e 
organs representing the sufferers. 

Knowing that our appeals have been in vain and that the passion of yeii- 
■gence is blimling, the nobl* vision of statesmanship in our Government whiaii 
could so easily afford to be magnanimous as befitting its physical* strength and 
moral trailitions, the very least that I can do for my* country is to take all 
•consequences upon myself in giving voice to the protest of the millions of my 
countrymen surpriswl into a numb anguish of tiiTor. . . 

, The time has come when badges-of hononr .make our shame glaring in the’r 
incbngmpus context • of humiliation and, I for ray part, wish to stand shorn of- all 
special'distinction by the side of those of my countrymen’ who, for their so-cal'l'd 
insignificance, are liable to sufiler a d<-gradation not fit‘for hnman beings, and 
,t.hew are the reasons which have pairifully compdl d mb to ask Your rExheUeubp, 
.with due deference anil regret, to a lease me of my tiibsof Knighthoorl whiclijL 
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had th 0 honovT to acoc|it from His MajcBtf the King at the liands of yonr 
Ijredecessor for whose nobleness of heart I still entertain great admiratior. ' 

.yours Faithfully, 

Rabindranath Tagore 

Amongst the coercive measures taken in the other provinces, 
the most iuequitous was the application of the Press Act in gagging 
Press Act Indian papers. On April |7 Amrita Bazar 
Patrika had to forfeit its deposit of £s. 5,000 
tinder the Press Act, and was ordered to furnisfi a,^fresh. security 'of 
Es. 10,000, The .Prafap of Cawnpore, theof Allahabad, 
the l^indu and Swadeshmifram ol Madras, the Hiadoasi and AlaMur of 
Sind and many other nationalist papers were ordered to deposit 
securities, and what looked most audacious, the Bombay Chrtmicle, 
the premier newspaper of "Western India, was pre-censured, and its 
Editor Mr. Benjamin Horniman, an Englishman of the type of 
Burke and Fox and a warm Satyagrahist and follower of M. Gandhi, 
was deported. On May 2 the Press Association of India sent the 
following cable to the Secretary of State :— 

The PrcBB Association of India begs to. invite attention to repression of 
Indian Press under Press Act 15>IO retuUing in supinression of l.gitimate 
expression of Indian opinion creating great alarm in | ublic mind. ,, 

'J'lie Act since enactment pcni.l’scd over 360 presses .ind 300 newspapers, 
demanded securities amounting over £ 40,000 and prpsevibtd over 500 pullicJi- 
tions. Owing to demand of security over 200 presses ai«l 130 newspapers not 
started. Since 1017, Act even more rigorously odmiiiustercd. Leading infine- 
ntial Indian English journals “ Amrita Basar Patrika, *' “Bombay Chronicle, ” 
■“ Hindu, ” “ Independent, ” “ Tribune, ” “ runjabee” and lemling vernacular 
papers like “ Basumati ”, “ Swadesamitram ”, “ Vij.'vya-” “ Hindvasi ”, “ Bharat 
HJitra ” subjected to its rigours. Several Indian newspapers arbitrarily barred 
from different provinces. On the other hand violent provocative writings in Anglo 
Indian Press are entirely immune. Government refused last September, open inquiry 
into the operation of ItjSS Act urged by Indian Members in the Imperial Council. 

■ Legitimate criticism on Uowlatt Ad, Punjab Martial Law and other grie¬ 
vances crippl .-d by executive action. Infiaential journals disappearing because 
'Of existing Act and its atiministrationi Unventilatcd expression of public 
■opinion bound to drive discontent and unrest underground. Extreme and unjusti- 
tiabli severity to which jonriwlists are subjected is painfully evidenced by arbit¬ 
rary deportation of Mr. Horniman, Editor, Bombay .Chvonicli ” and President 
of this Association. Association presses repeal, of Picm Ad urgently.” 

Taking advantage of tXe state of disordei: in the Punjab and 
encouraged by Bolshevik influence from the.rOauc.asus, the Afghans 
declared war on May 8th, 1919 (see pp. 65-80). In the campaign 

., that'followed, the Government-of India which ac- 

, r.! .Afghan War cording to. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, not only despised 
./,i| . agitators but frantically imposed martial law and 

...quelle4 ^edition by machine guns and aerial.bfMnhs, showed, according 
..tp t'he I^udon Times “ extraordinary ■ ineptiWde," Loth military and 
e.i.vil/ ;.jrji6re was a .huge breah-dowa in the inedical arrangemeiit?. 
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epidemic broke oot in 'the caisp> water supply was starved, and th 
whole 'show was painfully reminiscent of the famous Mesopotamiai 
muddle of 1917. Both Indian and British contingents suffered tenibl; 
and in the Houses of Parliament strong comments were made on th( 
secrecy and dilatoriness which characterise the Indian Governmeni 
in every important political and foreign affair. 

At this juncture Sir Michael who could have used his heroism tc 
a better cause, to the Afghan War for instance, retired, and Punjab 
sighed relief. Lori Per.tland of Madras prece<‘ed him in Marti 
last. With the exit of these men India was at last rid of two of her 
worst oppressors. Lord Willingdon took charge of Madras early in 
April and at once inaugurated reforms in anticipation. Sir £d>rard 
Maclagan assumed charge of the Punjab on 25th May and proceeded 
forthwith to mitigate the horrors of bis predecessor. 

While the most elementary civic rights of a people were being 
trampled under the high heels of Mai-tial law and Star Chamber 
proceedings were being accorded legal sanction, Mr. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State, was introducing his pot Beforms Bill in the 
House of Commons, In his speech on the Second Reading of the 
Bill on June 5th, 1919 he delivered his master-thrust of denunci¬ 


ation of such Government as that of Lord Pentiand in Madras, and 
of the Sydenham gang whose counter-scheme he 
The Refonns characterised as a scheme of bureaucrats, for the 
consumption of bureaucrats, and intended for 
the enthronement of bureaucracy. Under their scheme, ho pointed 
out, “ future Sydenhams would remain upon the throne, untra- 
melled by control from above and undismayed by criticism from 
below.” With regard to the I. C. S., he defined their proper 
sphere to be to carry out, as behoved loyal servants, the policy 
dictated to it, firstly in the House itself and ultimately in India- 
Barring these purple patches of declamation, the Bill that was i 
actually presented fell Tar short of the -expectations raised by the j 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. The fact was that the famous an- 
Douncen^nt of August 1917 was at that time dictated by high war- 
pohey which persisted when the Report was issued in June 191 S’ 
but did n(^ survive the armistice of that year. However much hie 
libera] predelictions Mr. Montagu was no match for the Government 
of ndia—^ huge^ soulless, heartless, tradition-ridden bureaucracy, . 

too wooden, to iron, too antediluvian- to be of any use for modern 
purposes (to quote his own words)--a veritable Car of Jaggarnatb 
drawn by the host of I.C.S. Pandas. The whittling down of the- 
re orms in the parent report bad already commenced as 

^^roted in the^ Viceroy’s speech of the 6th February. Tho 
-deapatches of the Government of India to the Secretary of States 
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'pubh'slied in India about this time totally falsified the famous pledge 
of August 1917. Their whole tenor was to further 
Sir Sankaran NaJr fortify the bureaucratic autocracy in the Central 
Government, and but for Sir Sankaran Nail’s 
classic minutes of dissent thoroughly exposing their. reactionary 
casuistry, the Governmeiit of India might have carried the palm. 
Said Sir Sankaran; 

Hotwithetaruiing mnch that can be said against the Beforms Beport Sclume 
a number of critics rallied to its support for the reasons, among others, that it 
providcxl for a unified budget and for its being voted for by the legislature. We 
are now asked to treat the council os an advisory body in all matters—legisla¬ 
tive, financial ami aelministrative—pertainii^ to the reserved departments 
and to reduce its financial powers as proposed in the Bi forms Beport scheme 

even as regards the transferred departments-What is pat forward is a 

combination of the draw-backs of autocratic and irresponsible government with 
none of the advantages of the latter. Under the proposed scheme the position 
of Ministers will be untenable and that of the Legislature no better than it is 
at present. 

During the Punjab atrocities there was a strong rumour that 
Sir Sankaran was going to resign in protest; this he did on May 
SIst after doing the signal service to his country of inditing his 
famous miuutes of dissent. 

On September 3rd the Imperial Legislative Council met at 
Simla. The speech that the Viceroy delivered in opening the 
« tember Council belied all expectations of hope and trust 

Coundi for i'l’® future, and in the whole gamut of Viceregal 

utterance people heard nothing of a soft soothing 
strain. Lord Chelmsford, a military man, was blissfully ignorant of 
statesmanship. Now with the characteristic insouciance of a fighter 
ho said: 

« Last sessions certain Hon, Members during the passage of the Bowlatt 
Bill gave me warnings of an almost minatory character that if that Bill were 
.passed into law, there would be agitation of a serious nature.. Hon. members 
will realise tliat no Government could deviate from a policy which it regard¬ 
ed as esBontial on account of any threat of agitation. However there were 
those who thought that it was necessary to make good this threat and as a 
eorjsequcncc the d -plorablc events occurred.” 

Nowhere in the long speech of His Excellency was a word 
on the hundreds of innocent lives butchered in the pin-hole of 
Jhallianw’ftla, nor a passing roforejico to those great souls of Punjab 
who were suffering brutal incarceration in the dark durgeons of Mar¬ 
tial Law creation. He had, however, to announce the appointment, 
under pressure from the See. of State, of the long-delayed Commis¬ 
sion of Enquiry on the Punjab Disorders to be presided over by Lord 
Hunter,'and in the same breath laid down the dictum that what¬ 
ever the findings of the Commission an Act of Indemnity was going 
to be passedt ■ 
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The proposal to pass an Indemnity Act to exonerate in advance 
the guilty officers before even the Enquiry Committee started enquiry, 
showed that Michael O’Dwyer still ruled Simla in spirit. Eminent 
men like Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, Sir P. S. Shivaswanoy Iyer, Dr. 
Subramaniam and M. Gandhi showed the utter untenability of the 
Government’s position while the whole country was ringing with 
protest. The bill itself was introduced on the 
Indemnify BUI 18th September and passed on the 24th. Pt. 

Malaviya delivered his historic four hours* 
speech. Its masterly exposition, its forceful eloquence, its lofty 
appeal to all the nobler instincts of man, and above all its 
calm and solemn dignity will ever remain seai'ed into the hearts 
of those who heard him inside the council and of those who read 
his speech outside it. During the debate the official members 
carried an aggressive military air and cast both manners and 
decency to the four winds. Earely if ever did the Council fall 
so low as during this debate. Gone that old dignity of that 
august Chamber under Curzon, Minto, Hardinge. Arguments lacking 
and sophism unavailing, high officials lapsed into base personal abuse. 
The Home Member held Mr. Ayyangar in derision for his personal 
infirmity—deafness, the Law Member falsely charged Eaja Sir 
Kampalfor reading a speech which he could not \vTite, Pandit 
Malaviya was insulted at every turn and even Mr. Thompson, Sir 
Michaels’ Chief Secretary, had the audacity to “correlate the 
intelligence and mentality of the Hon. the Pandit with that of 
lower orders of people.” The effect was quickly seen. On the day 
of voting, the result being a foregone conclusion, more than 10 
Indian members did not attend. 

Meanwhile a non-official congress committee had been making 
enquiiies in the Punjab. Difficulties were thrown 

. Puniab in its way to co-operate with the Hunter 
Enquiry committee committee. Ill a statement that was issued to 
the Press the Committee set forth the reasons 
that led then not to co-operate. Eeferring to a resolution passed on 
8th June last it said : 

The Committee urge the following among other matters he includ¬ 
ed within the scope of the inquiry : (1) Policy of the Government of 
India and the Government of the Punjab in dealing with recent 
disturbajices ; (2) Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s regime in the Punjab 
with special reference to methods of recruitment for the Indian Army 
and labour corps, raising of war loan, administration of Martial Law 
and complaints of excessive and unlawful use of force by the 
authorities ; (3) recent occurrence in Delhi and other places. Tho 
committee further urge that interests of justice and good govern- 
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inent demand that an inquiry should begin at an early date. At 
the same meeting the committee appointed a Sub-committee con¬ 
sisting of gentlemen whose names are noted below (a) to arrange 
for the conduct of an inquiry into the recent occurrences in the 
Punjab and other places through such agency as they may deter¬ 
mine, (b) take such legal or other proceedings in relation thereto in 
India or England as may be necessary and (c) to collect funds for 
the purpose by public subscriptions :—Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, President ex-officio, Sir Bash Bebary Ghosh, Pandit 
Motilal Nehiu, Syed Hassan Imam, Mr. B. Chakravarty, Mr. C. E. Das, 
Mr. Kasturi ^nga Aiyangar, Mr. Umar Sobani and Pandit Gokarau 
iNath Misra, Secretary ex-officio with powers to coopt others as 
members. The Sub-Committee coopted the following members at 
its meeting held on the 16tb October 1919 ; Mr. Gandhi, Swami 
Shradhanand, Mr Purushotam. Das, Mr JawaharlaT Nehru, Mr. 
Ganpat Eai, Sheikh Umar Baksh, Bakshi Tekchand, Golculcliand 
Narang, Mr Santanam., Badr-ul-Islam Ali Khan and Lala Girdharilal. 

We the undersigned went to the Purjab shortly after the with¬ 
drawal of martial law and began our investigations on the 25th June 
last. We need hardly say that at every step we felt the need of the 
assistance of the loaders of people who had occupied a prominent; 
position in the public life of tbeir respective towns and i:one of 
whom had taken an important part in the events which followed' 
the disturbances. We found that many people who know what had' 
happened would not come forward to give evidence because of fear,' 
real or imaginary, of police. Whilst we were going on with our; 
inquiry the appointment of Lord Hunter’s committee was announced 
and we redoubled our efforts to collect evidence for the purposes of' 
the inquiry. But as we proceeded 'we realised more than ever that' 
the presence of principal Puiyab leaders was necessary to guide and 
help us in collecting some of the most valuable evidence, to hearten 
those who were still keeping hack from fear and to show to profit 
that Government wanted inquiry to be carried on fairly and that 
they wanted the whole truth to be told to Lord Hunter's' 
committee. . ■ 

We had also expressed the desire that tho committee should 
have power to revise the sentences passed by the Martial Law ■ 
Commission and summary courts through whose agency it is our 
firm belief (?) amount of permanent and prolonged injustice has 
been possible. But the Grovemment of India restricted the scope of ' 
Lord Hunter’s committee and appointed special judges for siich. 
revision. The judges appointed were both Pur\jab judges and rightly 
or wrongly (we think more rightly than wrongly) the public 
objected to this work being enti'iisted to the Punjab Judges. It was 
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therefore necessary that this tribunal should bo so composed so ^ 
to inspire confidence and that to that end one judge at least should 
be from outside the Punjab and that the tribunal should have power 
to admit fresh evidence where records were found to be insufficient 
or material evidence was in first instance shut out. We had also 
some apprehension that our counsel might not be allowed to appear 
before the committee and that even if they were allowed the right 
of cross-eicaiiunation might not be extended to them. We may 
mention here parenthetically that it was our desire to hasten tlie 
inquiry and to avoid bitterness that led us to waive our substantial 
objection that the enquiry should be made by a Royal Commission 

appointed independently of the Government of India. 

Early in October we wrote to the Government of India inform¬ 
ing them that our. Sub-committee engaged lawyers to put the case 
of the people before Lord Hunter’s Committee and desired to know 
the terms of reference of the committee and the procedure to be 
adopted by them. Having been referred by the Government of 
India to Lord Hunter’s Committee for information regarding 
procedure we wrote to Lord Hunter’s Committee for permission to 
lead evidence through our counsel and cross-examine witnesses of the 
other side. 

In the same letter we informed Lord Hunter’s committee that 
we considered it equally essential for a proper and fair investigation 
of recent events in the Punjab that the Punjab leaders who are 
undergoing imprisonment should be released on pai'ole or bail for the 
period of the enquiry. We thought how'ever that this was a matter 
on which proper authority to be approached was the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment, the Government of India and the Secretary of State. In this 
view so far back as the 12th September last at a meeting of the Indian 
Legislative Council -one of us had urged upon the Government of 
India and the Punjab Government the release of the Punjab leaders 
on such security, personal or pecuniary or both as may seem adequate 
to His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of the Pui jab in order that 
they should be able to give evidence before the committee and have 
the people’s case properly put before it. A cablegram was sent 
to the Secretary of State on the 27th ultimo praying for’the right 
of appearance by counsel and for the release of the Punjab leaders 
for purposes of enquiry when time came for leading evidence before 
Lord Hunter’s Committee. The Punjab Government was approa¬ 
ched regarding all three points mentioned above. 

There were protracted negotiations and appearance by counsel 
with right of cross-examination was allowed and status of the 
Congress Sub-Committee recognised. Mr. Justice Mullick of the 
Ratna High Couro was appointed as oiie of two reviaon Judges 
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Olid we have reason to believe that the Judges have power to admit 
fresh evidence in the circumstances already referred to. But the 
third equally fundamental need was left unsatisfied. The Lieute¬ 
nant Governor of the Punjab rejected our request foi the temporary 
release of principal leaders under due security in the followirg 
terms:—“ As regards suggestion that certain prisoneis convicted 
ill connection with disturbances should he released from jail in order 
to ensure satisfactory presentation of case 1 am to say, it will not 
be possible to comply with this suggestion. If however the Com¬ 
mittee desire to hear evidence of any prisoner this will be duly 
arranged and if it found .necessary for covinsel engaged in enquiry 
to visit prisoners for consultation in conuenotion with enquiry, proper 
facilities for such consultation will be given.” We considered the 
reply to be highly unsatisfactory. Lord Hunter’s Committee was 
approached with a view to the wrong being righted. We were all 
to cite tho precedent of the Solomon Committee of 1913 of South 
Africa for the suggested action of His Lordship’s Committee but 
our suggestion was rejected. Then followed Mr. Gandhi’s interview 
with the Lieutenant-Governor and His Honour was prepared to 
allow the principal leaders to be released on parole for a day or days 
they had to give evidence before Lord Hunter’s Committee and His 
Honour was willing also that Counsel should visit in jail all priso¬ 
ners whose evidence was to he tendered before. the committee. But 
it was clear that while the demand for the release of the leaders 
was being granted in principle by advance made by His Honour 
upon previous position the substantial and most practical part of 
the request stood rejected. 

By securing release of the principal loaders and their presence 
in committee room we desired to get valuable assistance from them 
for our counsel in examination of witnesses. Those who know 
anything of law will at once recognise tho force of this remark—the 
presence of party interested, provided he is intelligent, is most 
helpful whilst his case is going on. No trials can take place in the 
absence of the accused. Lord Hunter’s Committee is in a way 
trying these leaders r.s conspirators in a political consphacy to wage 
war against the King. They have been held by the Government to 
he responsible for the so-called rebellion. We hold the committee 
cannot do justice to the matter before thorn if they do not have at 
least the leading prisoners before them. It may be mentioned 
here and that we had asked Lord Hunter’s committee at Delhi to 
be supplied with a list of official witnesses and their printed state¬ 
ments to enable the sub-committee’s counsel to cross-examine 
witnesses punctiliously but this request was not granted. Thus it 
js not possible for our counsel to take instructions from prisoner^ 
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beforehand by visiting them in jail. Some of our colleagues 
thought, on their interpretations of Lord Hunter’s letter referred 
to above, that those prisoners who were principally interested in 
events then being examined by the committee would be permitted 
to appear before the committee as prisoners under custody and that 
they would be able then to help counsel in course of examination' 
of witnesses but we wanted to take nothing for granted. Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, therefore, kindly offered to go to the Lieutenant- 
Governor and had the point made definitely clear. He told us on 
return that His Honour would not allow the prisoners to appear" 
before the committee except as witnesses and on the day or days' 
that they were actually required for that purpose. There was then 
nothing left for the Congress Sub-Committee to do but to abide 
by its manifesto not to participate in the proceedings of Lord 
Hunter’s Committee. 

The Congress Sub-committce arrived at this decision after the 
greatest and most anxious consideration, lb weighed every con¬ 
sequence but it felt that if it was to discharge the tnist laid upon it, 
if it was to vindicate national honour and honour of the great 
Punjab leaders, if it was to see truth and innocence established, it 
could not possibly engage in an inquiry in which the people’s party 
was so heavily handicapped. It must be remembered that officials 
are as much upon their trial as leaders. But not only are Govern¬ 
ment officials free to appear before lord Hunter’s Committee but 
also to instruct Government counsel. In the words of the Congress 
Commitlee’s letter to Lord Hunter it cannot be expected to bo 
party to a position under which Government officials whose acts 
are under review can freely appear before committee, when people’s 
representatives whose acts are equally under review are not allowed 
to appear even as prisoners under custody. It remains for us to 
say what constructive course we have proposed to adopt. We have 
to come to the conclusion that our work of collecting evidence must 
continue. We have already in our possession most valuable 
evidence. It needs to be supplemented and checked. The congress 
committee have therefore appointed Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal 
Kehni, Mr. C. E. Das, Mr. Abbas Tyabji, Ex-judge Baroda High 
Court and Mr. Fazlul Hafj as Commissioners with Mr. Sanatanam, 
bar-at-law as Secretaiy for work and the Committee hopes before 
long to place before the- public a full and accurate statement of 
events. The first undersigned begs to state in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding that he has purposely refrained from allowing 
himself to be appointed a commissioner as being the Chairman of 
Committee he should he free to guide the work df the committee as 
a whole. 
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The Punjab Disorders Enquiry Comraibfcee with Lord Hunter as 
president and Mr, Justice Rankin, Mr. Rice, General Barrow, 
'bahibzada Sultan ,Ahmed and Sir C. Setalvad as members, evoked 
strong disapprobation on all sides ; the members were all officials or 
ex-officials. There was no need of an official committee to whitewash 
official acts and sing mutual praises in chorus. Later on two non¬ 
officials, Mr. Smith of Cawnporo and Hon. Pt. Jagat Narain, were 
added. 

It commenced ite sittings on October Slsfc at Delhi. The first 
■witness examined was Mr. Orde, Superintendent of Police. Thera 
was no counsel or other authorised person on 
Hjnter Committee behalf of the citizens of Delhi. The regular public 
sittings began from November 3rd when Pt. 
Malaviya, Mr. C. R, Das and others sat at the counsel table to watch, 
the proceedings on behalf of the people. The Congress Commitee 
did not lead evidence as they refused to co-operate for reasons giyen 
above. For the next few days about 30 witnesses including all the 
leading Delhi officials and public men were examined. Lord Hunter 
as chairman put only general questions, while Pt. Jagat Narain and 
Sir Setalvad put witnesses to long and searching cross-examinition. 
The result was that the pet theory of “rebellion^, broke down and the 
popular cause was thoroughly vindicated. “Apalling ineptitude” proved 
itself through its own mouth. 

It was, however, during the Lahore sittings of the Committee 
by the end of November that the most shocking disclosures and 
admissions were made. Till then the Indian public did not know 
the full extent of the gruesome murders of Jhallianwalla, the 
machine-gunning and aerial bombing, the flogging and crawling, the 
salaaming and nose-rubbing, the veil-removing and body searching 
•of women and other acts of official vengence in the Punjab. 
The Indian leaders who were in the know were in England on 
•deputation to the Joint Committee on Reforms. A seal of secrecy 
had been put upon the whole episode, it was believed, inspired 
from very high quarters. Rumour had it that Mr. Montagu himself. 
had urged upon the Indian deputations the necessity of shelving the 
Punjab muddle for the time being, as otherwise an agitation in 
England at that time. would have revealed facts that would have 
involved his own resignation, and imperilled Reforms. 

Once more the theory of “Rebellion” broke down. Evidence 
showed that it was vengence and not rebellion that was abroad ; 
that Martial law was there to teach the people a lesson, to make a 
•wide impression of the might of the British Arms. And for this, 
unnameable outrages that would have shamed •the arch-Hun ! The 
Report of the Evidence was flashed idl over the seven seas and the 
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■worid stood agbast. In England the Press shrieked in horror, iir 
Parliament Col. Wedgwood cried “Murder” and Mr Montagu hung- 
his head and mumbled excuse, in America Senator Mason uttered 
execration, and in India resusciated agony choked all expression. 

Of breach of faith so commonly charged to British statesman¬ 
ship none was so glaring as that concerning the Turkish Khalifat (seo 
L P. 248-62), and also one in the matter of the grie- 
lncii^» in South vance of Indians in Scuth Africa. A deputation 
-headed by the Hon. S. N. Bannerjea -waited upon 
Mr. Montagu on August 28th and made a strong representation to 
which the Sec. of State in the course of a sympathetic speech said — 

'* I have asked that the Government of India should be directly represented 
upon the Commission, and in case anybody should think, which I know is not 
"the case, .that there is any difference of opinion between officials and non- 
officials, wc have suggested that the Go-vernment of India should be leprosent- 
ed by one official and one non-official on the Commission. Both these gentlemen 
will be chosen, if our demand is acceded to, by the Union Government, from 
those who are most competent to make a good case, a case which wc have 
set our hearts upon winning as Boor as possible. 

General Smuts, the South African Premier, also said to another 
deputation in the same matter :— 

India will be represented on the Commission to watch ovcv the interests 
®f the Indians, so that no stigma might attach to them. • » * » Kow 
that the Indians, arc here, 1 hold they should have fair treatment in all parts 
of the Union. We have to live side by side in conciliation, and wc must 
endeavour to understand each other’s standpoint, so that we may live together and 
grow together. We are members of one family and belong to the same Empire. 

But lato in October 1919 a Govt, communique was issued which 
stated that in the matter of the See. of State's assurance a “mistake 
lad arisen through the words “upon the commission” being taken ii> 
-too limited a sense. As a matter of fact no request that India should 
be directly represented on the Union Commission was ever made... 
that Govt, has been asked to ^;ree to the presence of two nominees^ 
of the Govt, of India to assist the commission in its enquiry ”. How 
often the makers of promises speedily turn into their breakers', f 
But in thete instances palpably it was sulking imperialism afraid to- 
come out in the open that smirched delicate public affairs. The- 
affairs of Indians in Pizi once more came to the surface at this- 
timo. A flzian deputation was coming on deputation to the Govern¬ 
ment of India to re-open the question of indentured labour. 

Time was now fast approaching for the annual sessions of the 
great Hational A^emblies. The Indian National Congress was, in- 
its last session at Delhi, invited to Amritsar, the sacred city of the- 

Tho National lOMnly on the proferred support of Lala 

Congress. Harkishen lial. Amritsar was now reeking with 
_ . - T> . , innocents. The great Banker 

Pnoce of Puiuab with all her leading lights were in jail awai>- 
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the hand of the executioner. In this gloomy atmosphere was 
•conceived the resolve not to change the venu of the Congress despite 
•official displeasure. The thinned band of men of. the JReception Com- 
'mittee saw the Clutching Hand advancing but they quailed iiot. ho 
•early as on September 2Sth the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar 
wrote to the Reception Committee calling in question the propriety 
•of holding the Congress at Amritsar or any other “central area" 
of the late disturbance. The grounds given of this “impropriety” 
were amusing: because the Hunter Committee was likely to issue 
its Report by X’mas next and the Privy Council was likely by that time 
to pass judgment on some of the Martial law ttppoals then pending, 
therefore, were there not grounds for popular excitement ? It was 
typical of the mentality of authorities of a sort. People seek judg¬ 
ments not for justice but for excitement! Commission reports do 
not appease but excite ! If this is administrative experience in India, 
it is one that reflects the administrator and not' the people in this or 
in any country or any clime. 

On the 7th October the Reception Committee met to consider 
the situation. They resolved not to swerve and exposed the fallacy 
•of the Depy, Commissioner. The latter again interfered and asked 
the committee to consider the possibility of holding the Congress only 
•on condition that there should he no reference to the past events of 
the Punjab, their causes and effects. This was a matter entirely 
outside the scope of a Reception Committee and it could not possibly 
hind the whole Congress to any condition. The proceedings of a 
representative assembly such as the Congress, lie wholly to bo 
deteimined by its Subjects Committee. After long controversy it 
was at last settled that the Congress will sit at Amritsar as 
previously arranged. In the absence of Lala Harkishen Lai 
Swami Shradhauand was elected Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and the Hon’ble-Pundit Motilal Nehru the President of 
the great Congress. 

Almost the first thing that the President-elect did was to 
issue a touching appeal to the whole nation to sink petty differences 
of partisan politics and join the Congress iu the 
The Appeal consecrated cause of outraged Punjab. Response 
came freely from all parties except from the small 
band of extreme Moderates who had pledged themselves to the 
Montagu Reforms and being Indians of the old school could not back 
■out from their pledged troth inspite of their saturation in western 
■ethics, even when such a grave affair as that of the Punjab was at issue. 
To the pathetic appeal of Pundit Nehru they replied as follows 

“ Dear Sir, —We acknowkclge receipt of your letters of the 20th November 
and 2iul December exhorting us to attend the next session .of the . Congress. Wa 
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need not say we have consideKd your suggestion with the care the importance 
of the subject and couttesy due to yourselves, dimaiuls, nor we ueetl we- 

assure you as old Congressman to whom severance from that 
Moderates Reply , institution could not but be painful, that we would not faavc- 
abstained from its Inst two sessions and set up a separate 
organisation of our own. if we did not deem that the interests the country 
dictatc<l such a course of action. 

2. The course of events during the last fifteen moMths and more bos in 
our view fully indicated the Vno we took after ansions thought. We must 
repudiate the suggestiem made in Swami Sbradhanand’s letter that personal 
considerations weighed with us. in the decision wo took and hasten to tell ycu. 
that the political party to which we have the honour to belong, far from thinking 
as Swami Shrarlhanaml says “ their keeping away from the national assem¬ 
bly has not advane,>d the cause of the motherland in the slightest degree”, are 
convinced more than ever that they did valuable lublic service in acting as. 
they did. Swami Shradhauaud is good enough to say every right>mmded person 
has realised that our. .abstention from the Congress has retarded our real 
progress. This view is not supported by our information, knowledge ami 
belief, and we regret that a person occcupying tlie position of the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Coi^rc-ss should have deemed it right- to commit 
himself to such a statement and that in the Utter intended' to persuade us to 
attend the Congress. 

3. It is perfectly tiuc that the doings of the Government and its ofiScc-rs 
in the ruiijab arc viewed in the tame light by Indians of all parties. It is 
equally ti-ue, we venture to say, that the meml^rs and organixations of our party 
have laboured strenuously as any others to bring rtlief to the victims of the 
policy of tile Government and the acts of its officers, and if we felt attendance 
at the Congress was the -only or the most iffectUiil means of showing our 
sympathy with or renderiiig help to our ccuntrymin of the 1 unjab, we should 
unhesitatingly decide to attend it and lake part in its deliberations, riaiiklv 
wedonot think so : nor-are we able to say there is agreement between us about 
tbo methwls by which to promote the object we equally, have at heart. There is 
for instance, the question of our attitude towards the Hunter Committee! 
"While we hold strongly that the imprisoned leaders should have been released oil 
bail in order to prepare ami state-.thc popular case fully before the Committee, 
cur opinion is that it was a groat mistake on the part of the Congicss Sub-corn- 
mittce to have decided to withhold non-offical evidence from the Committee and 
wi cannot be parties to such proceetlngs. It is perhaps not out of place to 
mention here tlmt we are infonneil by our deputation in Entlawl that they 

would not have been abb to render what service they did to the I uniab if they 

hml not acted iude])endcutly of the Congress deputation. ^ 


4 We find in jour letters no mention of the Reform scheme and we gather 
from Swami Shradhaiiand’s quotation with the approval of newspai.er oidnioii 
•that he thinks that.in matters other than the occurrences in the runjab inch 
jifferonccs as there arc, are not of capital importance and the main trouLb heic 
iB entirely personal "and we are admonshgd. Surdy, Indian bwlers should..'.nd 
could rise superior to personal dffercnccs in view of tremendous national is-u-s 
■involved. The funclamental divergence -between the position of two parties on 
,thcreform8chentewhich.8ntely is a subject of capital importance is wholtv 
Ignored by the critic, and the graUitous assumption is matle that the action of 
detennned by mere personal considerations. We must 
emphatically protest against such an aspersion finding place in the letter of 
-the Chairman of the Reception Committee. We -would have liked to know 
.what -liiul you *-oul*l gweto-the Congress on the question of the Government 
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of India Bill which is about to be passed into law, bnt ate .let in the dark on 
this important point. 

0. The fnndamental reosons of abstention of .out party from the Congress 
arc too well known to n».d repetition. They are convince<l of the wisdom of 
t le d' liberati step they have taken and in view of the attitude of your p.arty 
towards questions that di^ide us we are convinced no useful purpose will be 
served by our attending the forthcoming session of the Congress. 

The letter is given in full as it puts Moderate politics in a 
nutr-shell. The fundamental difference' of the two parties is a 
difference of age. The older people, myopic with age and coming 
from a period when concessions «nd loons rather than self- 
determination and self-assertion of inalienable rights .were the 
limit of politital expectancy, had crystallised round the coveted, 
but now quite obsolete, Seforms proposed by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Montagu. That wizard of a Eritish Statesman bad in 1917 by 
a dexterous throw of his famous August 20th announcement bowled 
out the united Nationalist party of the country. He had seen that 
the then stalwarts of the Congress had their strong attitude based 
on despair of political advancement. To keep them engaged in a 
practicable scheme of constitutional Reforms he threw open the door 
to endless discussions and held out hopes of placing India on the 
road to solf-Government. The famous announcement of August 
20th was aimed just at that part of the huge political organisation 
of the country where the dwindling Old and the surging New 
stood almost ready at the parting of ways. The Congress broke into 
two. Since then the Reforms have boon the special care of Mr. 
Montagu and bis Moderates. 

The Moderates held their separate conference at Calcutta on 
30th December and the two following days. 'It was, as is natural, 
a Refoms conference. The groat National Congress opened at 
Amritsar on December 27th. It was the People’s Parliament voicing 
fhe-feelings of the dumb millions- in their own lai guage, in their 
own artless, unpolished, honest manlier. There was very little talk 
of the Reforms. The Punjab and the Punjab—her woes ar.d 
sufferings—rang and reverberated inside that vast assembly of 25,000 
Ijcople. A new departure was made in the proceedings. Hitherlo 
i-esointions used to be prepared in the subjects committee which 
mot on the second day and proposals and amendments were made 
and settled inside the Committee. Now amendments were moved in 
the open corgvess to the resolutions-issued from the subject committee 
and a poll token at the spot. The most important resolutions were 
with regard to the events of the Punjab and those demar.dirg the 
recall of Lord Chelmsford and impeachment of General Dj-er and 
Sir Michael O’Dyer. It was while the Congress was in session that 
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jiews came of the release of the Pimjab leaders in pursuance of an 
amnesty granted by His M^esty. The news and the leaders -who 
soon came to join the Congress were received amidst scenes of the 
wildest enthusiasm and then the people shed tears of joy at the 
kind and sympathetic message of the King-Emperor to his people 
(see Congress section, post, pp. 321-84, and Part II pp, l-:6).. 

The legacy that the year leaves behind is a precious hit of ex¬ 
perience. The graceous message of His Majesty the Emperor has 
quietened the ebullition of bad blood after the 
India in 1920 v orst had been let out. The wild cries of impeach¬ 
ment so loudly heard in the latter part of 1919 
has gradually subsided and given place to the voice of sanity : 
“Eesist not evil” for by risistance it groweth more. Of all the 
blessings of British rule in India, the most abiding is the disillusion¬ 
ment of superstitious and ignorant fetishes ; and in proportion 
as new light is coming the old legends, which have so long been 
sedulously cultivated by small interested classes to hold the people 
eternally down in chains, are being exposed and given the go by, In 
this new light of experience the children of the soil are being 
gradually welded by a common intelligence into an undivided social 
polity. The sledge-hammers of a Curzon, O’Byer or Influenza simply 
accelerate the process. The great Congress and the Moslem League 
remain separate only in name, labour is just uniting, and though 
trades are still unorganised and the Professions individualistic, they 
are fast moving to come in line with world movements. The march of 
events in the present epoch of World's History is very rapid. The 
tiny seed, sown only two years back at Kaira and Champaran 
has already shown itself a spreading tree in the great Hartal of 
April 6th last. It is rapidly drawing its sap deep from the very 
heart of the people and its future growth, whether as a mighty 
buffeting macrophyte or as a mean dwarflii^ nettle, is being keenly 
watched by discerning men not only in India but also outside it. 
And while all these are happening, slowly and steadily, in the sacred 
bosom of the Motherland, the New Call of a resusciated people in 
a far away foreign land is resounding in her distant northern hills. 
That Call has already been caught up by one people after another 
and in the world abroad a new order of polity is being forged ahead. 
Whether this ancient land of the Rishis—the tomb of all that 
is great and glorious on earth—will, too, join in chorus, it is 
not for us mortals to say while her destiny is being shaped in the 
lap of the Gods. 



The Afghan War 

1919 

Historical. —The long and ; roublcsome history of the relation 
between Afghanistan and the British remained misty even after the 
Durand i^eenient of 1893 by which the British Government agreed to 
suiisidise the Amir with 18 Jjacks of Rupees per year against the 
Russian menace, and the partial settlement of the boundaries, A 
small section of territory to the West of the Kbyber remained a fruit- 
hil source of trouble, but the extremely friendly attitude of the late 
Amir Hainbulla towards the Eiitish was ever since. 1901, the year 
of his accession, a bulwark to peace and loyal neUitrality. During 
the late AVar, however, things were taking an ugly aspect, for 
successively German, Austrian, Russian, Turkish, and Bolshevik 
emissaries have been trying to bring about defection amongst the 
Afghans and to ^ouse them against the British, The late Amir Habi- 
bullah was much exercised to keep all these at an aims length and 
to check the propaganda stirred up by the Turko-Germans of a 
Jihad or holy war of Islam. He took \'igorou8 steps to suppress 
them and declared tliat no foreign troops, whatever their nationality 
or religion, should be allowed to tiaverse Afghan territory. 

Suddenly, however, Habibulla was murdered on the 20tli Feb. 
1919 at Laghman near Jellalabad and immediately his brother 
Kashrulla Khan got himself proclaimed Amir at the spot. The third 
son of the late Amir, Amamilla Khan, had in the meanwhile seemed 
the support of the sardars and of the Harem at Kabul, proclaimed him¬ 
self Amir at Kabul and called upon the faction of Kashrulla Khan to 
submit. NasLrulla abdicated, was seized and thrown into prison. Col. 
Shah All Raja was condemned to death as the actual murderer 
of the late Amir, and the other sons of Habibulla suffered con¬ 
finement. . . 

About the intrigues that were going on inside and outside 
Kabul at this time, little is known. ■ But the probability is that the 
young Amir found a derelict ship of State and to secure internob 
reorganisation ivas pursuaded by some of his lestless adi’isers to 
engage in war to divert the attention of his people. 

Events in Afghanistan moved with stortling rapidity from the 
ISih April when Amir Amanulla held a Durbar nominally to place the 
case of Amir Habibullah’s murder before it for trial but in reality to 
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secure its irapriinatur to the sentences he himself had already decided 
upon. Despite the ostentatious unanimity with which the Durbar 
condemned Colonel Ali liaza to death as the actual assassin and 
Sardar Nashrulla Khan to lifelong imprisonment for complicity, 
murmuringa were heard in the audience even before it left the assem- 
bly. Before many days passed these murmurings grew in volume 
and it was openly bruited abroad that an innocent man had been 
executed and Sardar Nashrulla Khan equally innocently incarcerated 
for life in order to shield the real assassins. Accusations against 
many of the new occupants of high office were freely levelled and the 
name of Amanulla himself was not spared. Disaffection spread 
especially among the troops who had been foremost in insisting upon 
vengeance for their murdered Amir and among the Afghan tribesmen 
and Mullas with whom Sardar Nashndla Khan had always stood in 
high favour. Amanulla’s position now became one of greater danger 
and in this lies the explanation of the suddun change from his 
marked demonstrations of friendliness for the British Goveri meiit 
to open hostility. Disaffection threatened to grow into rebellion when 
he resolved on distracting the attention of his people from internal 
troubles by embarking on war. He sought to win over the soldiers 
and peasantry by spreading absurdly exaggerated stories of the distur¬ 
bances in the Punjab, the rich bazars and fair fields of which he 
described as lying defenceless at the mercy of the Afghan invaders. 

On the 2nd May Zar Shah, a Shinwari of Nigrahar, moved out 
with his Laskar and mvirdered five coolies of the Khybar Water 
Works and the following day he attempted to interfere with the 
caravan escort of the Kbyber Bifles. The same night a party of 130 
Afghan regulai’s or irregulars occupied the water spring of Bagb, 
a six)t just on the British side of the disputed boundary. On the 6tli 
May three regiments of the Afghan Army with two guns airi^ed at 
Bagh while reports were received of the despatch of Afghati troops 
towards various points on the border. 

Viceroy’s Proclamation. 

On the commercement of . hostilities the Viceroy issued a rro. 
clamation in which he declwed :— 

Evidence is in His Excellency’s hands which shows that the 
Amir excuses Lis act of treachery by pretending that India is in a 
•state of revolution which will react on his ow'n country. The Amir 
bas professed to his people that in India neither men's property jior 
their religion is ^fe. That three men are forbidden to sneak 
together, that Muslims are excluded from their temples. E\ ciy man 
in India knows that these statements are false. . Relying on such 
misstatements, the Amir hjs called op, the Hindus and the Mu.sliirs 
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alike to show his allegiance. He has also caused it to he falsely 
stated that the Sikhs have filed on the British troops ; that Germany is 
about to recommence war, and that the English have been destroyed. 
The Viceroy has also proof that tlie Amir has caused to be prepared 
false leafiots and proclamations of this kind for dissemination in India 
and has made plans to con'upt such newspapers as he hoped might 
be liought. 

Inspired by these futile hopes of seducing His Majesty’s subjects 
from their allegiance the Amir has alrei^y commenced military 
operations. Yesterday the Afghan ti-oops were dnven back by our 
forces from various points which they had occupied in our limits in 
the vicinity of Landi Kotal. The military objectives at and near 
Dakka in Afghanistan were bombed by our aeroplanes with excellent 
results. 

In his suicidal folly the Amir has ventured to measure his 
strength against us. The Government have over-whelming strength 
at near disposal, and this wanton and criminal incursion will meet 
with the speedy punishment that it deserves. Meanwhile His 
Excellency the Viceroy, having thus taken into his confidence the 
people of India, bids them to abstain from bejieving the false 
rumours which the enemy seeks to circulate, and to do nothing 
to impair public confidence, and to refrain from any conduct which 
may add to the burden of his Government.. They have in times 
now long past had sorrowful experience of invasions from the 
North West Frontier. From any repetition of these miseries the 
power of the Government has always been and is well able to protect 
them. In the name of the King Emperor His Excellency the Viceroy 
etijoins all loyal people to assist his Government and to refrain from 
any action which might give colour to the false stories so a-ssiduously 
f.li.s.seniinat3d. 

God save the King Emperor. 

Chelmsford, Viceroy and Governor General of India. 

Commencement of Hostilities. 

The fiist incursion of the Afghans into British territory occuired 
on May 8, when they occupied Asa Khel, but hefca« that 
date au escort of the Khyber Bifles had been threatened near Landi 
Kbai-a by tribesmen under Zar Shah. On the 5th the Afghans 
occupied Tor Sappa, Spin Tilska and Bagh and two days later they 
fired cn an. aeroplane reconnaissance near Landi Kotal. First steps 
to meet them were taken on the 5th, Land! Kotal was reinforced 
from Peshawar, and on the following day martial law was 
declared at Peshawar where the Afghan postmaster had been 
di.stribittii’g inHammatovy liteititure and had made himself the centre 
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of agitation o{- the wildest ehaa-acter. On May 9 the Afghans wore 
driven out of Asa Khel, a small village near Landi Kotal, and an 
advance was made down the pass to the west of Land! Kotal to 
Secure the springs, and reservoirs atTangi. On the same day the 
Afghan headquarters camp at Dakka \vas bombed by aeroplanes. 
On the 11th-Indian advanced troops at Landi Kotal were reinforced, 
and the enemy -were defeated at Bagh and driven off the Khargall 
bridge which they were holding in force. On the 13th Dakka, which 
had previously been reported to have been evacuated hy the enemy, 
was occupied by our troops without opposition.; A communique 
issued on the 15tb showed that the Afghan Commander-imChief had 
made a request for the cessation of hostilities after coimplaiiung of 
the aggression of the British. 

On the 17th May the Afghan position about two miles west of 
Dakka, held by eight battalions and guns, was attacked and the 
enemy suffered heavy defeat losing five guns and about 300 kUlod. 
On the 19th Jallalabad was systematically bombed by aeroplane, two 
tons of explosives were dropped, and on the following day Sardar 
Abdul Rahman, the late Afgan envoy in India, made unofficial 
overtures for peace which being not supported by any credentials 
were so construed as being no more than a ruse to grin time. 
The air raids were continued, Kabul and Jallalabad being bombed 
on the 24th. In the mean time the enemy extended the field of 
its operations which had so far been confined chiefly to the Khyber 
aiea. On May 14 a party of Afghans had been found, defeated and 
driven out of the ChUral limits and again on the 23rd. the enemy 
was defeated and lost 260 killed and 4 guns near Arnawai in Chitral. 
A few diiys previously the enemy entered the Mohmand couiitiy 
and threatened the people, and were also making demonstrations 
on the Paiwar ridges. ’ 

Nadir Khan was at this time reported to be sending troops down 
tlic Kaitu ri^’cr and towards Tochi. That report was soon verified ai d 
as a result the 6. 0. C. Tochi had to evacuate alt the po.sts on 
the Thal-Idakm line and in Upper Tochi, so that the Afghans were 
able with Mahsud and AVaziri assistance to occupy Spiiiwam ai d 
then to destroy the upper Tochi posts. This naturally reacted oir 
the North AVswiristaii. Militia who had until then remained loyal 
(the Khyber Rifies had been disbanded before as they were strongly 
suspected to be disloyal.) DeWrtions of militia men became freiiuent, 
.-ukI it was evident that the attitude of the tribcs-nieii was very 
hnstile. In the Khyber area and futher north, howeyer, the attitude 
of the tribesmen continued satisfactoiy, and the capture of the Af-dmn 
frontier post of Spin Baidak {May 26) by British troops in the. 
Chaman area had a far reaching effect. Practically the whole garrison 
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t-oi that foit, which was said to be the strongest in Afghanistan, was 
either killed or taken prisoner. On May 26 the enemy occupied the 
hills near Thai and two days later entered and gutted the town, and 
the fort was several times unsuccessfully attacked by Kadir Khan’s 
troops. On the' following day the British troops had to evacuate 
'AVaiia, Sawarkai and the militia posts in the Gomal ; the animuni- 
tioii which could r.ot be removed being destroyed previous to tbe 
evacuation. Except for several attacks on isolated posts the opera¬ 
tions from this time onwards assumed an increasingly desultory 
character and the Afghans had clearly an advantage. On Jimo 1st 
troops from Kohat reached Thai and after considerable trouble 
drove the enemy off the hills to the south-east and on the next 
day defeated a smalE party of the enemy on the hills north-west 
of the town. 

Meanwhile peace was in the air. His Majesty the Amir and 
the Viceroy were- both eager to end a meaningless hostility and 
informal overtiu'es had for some time been passing between the t\vo - 
camp.s. The Punjab w^vs at this period growling under the most 
inhuman chastisement inflicted by that Hero of Punjab—Sir 
Michael O’Dowyer. • It was thought prudent therefore to end 
hostilities at the'earliest moment and to establish old pacific relations, 
in view of the strange rumours of the growing Bolshevik menace from 
North Persia. • • 


The Peace 

Amir Amanulla sent a letter dated 28 th May to the . Viceroy, 
whiiflv reached Simla on the evening of the 3rd Juno. After-referring 
to the friendly communications which had been passing between the 
two Govts, the Amir ascribed “the strain of relations resulting in an 
outbreak of war to certain unpleasant events which arose from certain 
misundersta'ndings.” He explained that the disturbances and disorders 
in northern India and more especially the unruly demonstrations in 
Peshawar had reached such a pitch that he was compelled to 
despatch troops to protect his frontiers. The Commandant of the 
Eastern Army' considering certain points included in his own 
territory according to maps and plans in his possession proceeded 
to carry out some digging as a precautionary measure whereupon' 
the British troops violated the Afghan territory and the Amir 
was then obliged to declare war. In the meantime the Afghan 
envoy Abdiir Baham.an had reached Kabul and exjdained that 
tbe Foreign vSecretary had impressed upon him the necessity 
of desisting from war. it thus became apparent that tbe “events and' 
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movemoiits which had taken place were accidental and undcsfrable.’ 
The Amir therefore put off the publicalioii of a proclamation of a 
holy war by the Islamic Shaikhs of Afghanistan and referred the 
matter to the National Council who decided that an eiiyoy should 
be sent to India to offejr .explanations and to stop the fighting. After 
taking exception to ,the bombardment of Kabul and Jalalabad by' 
aeroplanes, which he compared to the bombardment of London ly 
Zeppelins, the Awir proceeded in that letter to emphasise that ho did 
not desire that the century old friendship should be broken or that 
bloodshed shpuld lead to perpetual enmity between the two nations. 
In proof of his sincerity he pointed to the marked friendliness of his 
letter and to the fact that he enclosed a signed copy of his firman to 
his commandants to suspend the movement of troops and to stop 
hostilities. He wound up by affirming that his Government has never 
bad any idea of severing friendly relations with Great Britain and 
was ill no ease whatever desirous of upsetting old obligations and old 
relations. 

In reply the Viceroy expressed pleasure at learning that the 
Amir was sincerely anxious for a cessation of hostilities and 
renew'al of friendship between the two 6overi.ments. An explicit 
recital of various acts of hostility committed by the Afghans 
culminating in the violation of British Territory by Afghan troops 
was given. After adducing the proofs in his possession of the 
Amir’s prepaiations of hostilities, His Excellency reminded him 
of the opportunity which he gave him. The Viceroy expre.ssed 
his readiness to meet the Amir’s overtures in a friendly spirit 
actuated by a knowledge of the Amir’s youth and inexperience 
by desire to avoid bloodshed and mindful of our obligations to the 
late Amir, the faithful friend and Ally of the British Government. 
His Lxcelleucy’s Government, therefore, agi'eed to an 
armistice on the following terms. 

1. That the Amir should at once withdraw all bis troops front 
the frontier. No Afghan troops are to be located within twenty miles 
of the iieai*est British force. 

2. That the British troops should remain where they ):ow are in 
the Afghan temtory, with freedom to continue such military pre¬ 
parations and precautions as may be deemed necessary. The troops 
will however take no offensive action whatever so long as the terms 
of the armistice are observed by the Afghans. 

British aircraft will not bomb or machine-gun Afghan 
localities or forces so loi;g ^ the ai mistice is observed, but they will 
have freedom of movement in the air to reconnoitre and observe the 
positions of the Afghan forces in order to ensure against atiy 
COCQontration or collection of the Afghan forces or tribesmen iii 
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contravention of the armistice. Further that 'the Amir' undertakes 
that his people will not fire at or molest British aircraft and will 
return without delay unhurt auy British aircraft and airmen who 
may have been forced to land in Afghan limits, and use his utmost 
endeavour to ensure the safety of any British airmen who may be 
forced to land in tribal territory. 

4. That the Amir should at once send urgent messages to the 
U'ibes both on his own side and on the British side of the Durand 
frontiei’, into whose limits his troops have been excited by his agents 
and proclamations, stating that be has asked the Government of 
India for a cessation of hostilities and that he will pot countenance 
further aggressive action on their part against the British Gk>vern- 
ment. If they take such action it will be at their own risk and they 
will receive no support from the Amir and find no asylum in Afghan 
istan, from which they will be ejected if they come. 

Amir Amanulla’s Reply to Viceroy. 

Amir Anianulla’s reply to the Viceroy’s letter of June Srd 
communicating the British Armistice terms reached Simla on 
June iStli. 

While recognising the force of His Excellency’s warning of 
the unlimited resources of the British Empire, and frankly admitting 
Afghanistan’s lack of organisation the Amir alludes to Afghanistan’s 
passion for independence, the power of the religious appeal, and the 
newly awakened world-spirit of freedom. 

He then points out certain practical difficulties in the literal ful¬ 
filment of the armistice terms. Thus a literal interpretation of British 
demand for the withdrawal of the Afghan forees to a distance of 
twenty miles from the British forces would involve, lie contends, the 
uprooting of thousands of villagers and tribesmen from their homes, 
seeing that the Afghan forces consist of a levy ‘en masse’. Again 
he pleads the impossibility of guaranteeing the immunity of our 
reconnoitering aeroplanes in a country where every man has a rifle 
and eyes the presence of our aeroplanes overhead with bitterness 
and excitement. 

As for the place of meeting for the peace delegates the Amir 
accepted His Excellency’s choice of Eawalpiridi. He announced 
the nomination of nine delgates, headed by Sardar Ali Ahmad Khan, 
his Home Minister, as President. 

In reply the Viceroy explained that all that was meant by hi.<; 
lost letter was that all reguLar Afghan troops should he removed 
from the British frontier to a distance of 20 miles. On the under¬ 
standing that the Amir was prepared to accept the armistice terms 
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the Viceroy appointed Sir Hamiltou Grant to. he the Chief 
of the British Delegation to the Peace Conference to he held at 
Rawalpindi. • 

The Peace Conference at Rawalpindi. 

Accordingly the Peace Conference met at Rawalpindi and began 
work on the 26th July 1919. Sir Hamilton Grant in his opening 
speech first recounted the British view of the causes of the war and 
lioiiited out that the Afghans had, made two miscalculations. He 
continued:— 

“In the first place they expected the Hindus and Moslems of 
Northern India, already, so they had been told, in open mutiny, to 
rise with one accord to welcome an Afghan invasion. In the second 
place they expected a. complete rebellion by all tribes along the 
frontier. In both they were disappointed. Such local disorders 
serious though they were, as had taken place in India, had already 
been quelled. The- vastly preponderating loyalty of India had 
reasserted itself. From the start it was clear that nothing could be 
more abominable in the eyes of both Hindus and Muslims than the 
prospect of an Afghan inroad. Indeed the Amir's action was 
from the outset condemned by all classes throughout India. The 
Princes and Chiefs vied with one another in their offers of assistance, 
while our ally Nepal placed her gallant troops once more at our 
disposal. As for the tiibes, despite a number of serious defections, 
they have withstood the strain with remarkable fidelity. One other 
thing the Amir’s advisei-s forgot. When Afghan ti-oops violated the 
skirts of an Indian province, '.hey were not merely pitting them¬ 
selves against the Government of India, they were outraging the 
great British Emidre with all its infinite'resources. 

“It was not long, however, the Amir realised the folly of 
this wav and appealed for peace. The British Government had 
ample justification for continuing the war until they should receive 
an unconditional suri-ender. But believing the Amir was contrite 
and repentent of his hasty action, they accepted his overtures in a 
friendly spirit and laid down the terms on which hostilities should 
be suspended. The result is that we are met here to-day, but I 

must ask you clearly to bear these two facts in mind throughout_first, 

that it is the Amir who began the war ; and, second, that it is the 
Amir who is jiow asking for peace. This being so His Maje-sty’s 
Government have a right to expect on the part of the Amir’s delegates 
an attitude of contrition and compliance. They are nob prepared 
to consider counter-claims or counter-demands. I shall of course 
gladly listen to any representations you may have to make on any 
»attW| ■ but 1 must wmu you that 1 am not authorised to enterfcaiij 
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or even to refer to my-Government, any fonii of claim or demand. 
This warning appears the more necessary because, while we on our 
s)<lo have been most scrupulous in our observance of the armistice 
terms, Afghanistan has in more than one way flagrantly disregarded 
them. Thus all along the frontier Afghan officials and Afghan agents 
have been at work stirring up instead of quieting the tribes, 
and the intrigues of Shanghassi Khwaja Mohammed Khan with 
the Afrids have been as notorious as they have been unsuccessful. 
All this the Eritish Government have borne with the utmost 
patience and forbearance. You may ask why. I will tell you. It is 
because they are big enough and strong enough to deal gently with a 
small State with whom they have so long been on terms of friendship. 
They have nothing to gain by the prosecution of this war, while 
Afghanistan, to foster whose independence and well-being has been 
their policy in the past, has everything to lose. They have no wish 
to dominate or annex your country. Had they had such a wish 
what better opportunity could they have than the prosecution of the 
war? Finally, they are mindful of the old ties of friendship with 
Afghanistan’s wise ruler's of the past, Zia-ul-Millat Waddin aiid 
Siiijul Millat and would gladly extend the hand of forgiveness and 
peace to their successor if he will make this possible. But do 
not imagine that the desire of the British Government for 
peace had come during the armistice. I beg you there¬ 
fore not to trade on the idea that the patience of the British 
Government is inexhaustible. I warn you that any connivance 
of intrigues with the tribes must make negotiations between 
us impossible. 

“Believe me as a friend that brave though the Afghans are, jesJoits 
though they are of their independence, their can be only orre i-esult 
if the war is renewed. And the conditions then offered by the 
British Government would inevitably he r^ery different from the 
conditions which they are now prepared to offer. I fear that I have 
had to begin these proceedings by saying a number of uiipala'aMe 
things. But when there is illness it is necesary to take the ill-tast¬ 
ing drug first and the sweetmeat that removes the evil taste comes 
later. 1 trust that this may be so. Now, having purged our discus¬ 
sion of misunderstanding, we may hereafter feel the benefit. You 
will find in my colleagues and myself sympathetic coadjutors in our 
common task. It is perhaps a happy augury that I myself had the 
pleasure of meeting some of you on two earlier occasions when the 
ties of fiiciiflship between the two Governments were drawn closer, 
first in Kabul fourteen years ago, and later in India during the visit 
of the late Amir, those personal friendship I shall always be proud 
to remember." 
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The following is the wrilfen stateir-ent cf Saidar AH'Ahmad Khan 
to the speech made by Sir Hamilton Grant st the opening cf the Peace 
Conference :— 

My friend and fiiends—On my own behalf and on behalf of 
the Afghan Government I express our pleasure that we meet again 
to-day with the noble intention of making a peace between the 
exalted Governments of Great Bi-itaiii and Afghanistan that will be 
bonourable to both the countries. In all friendship, I may remark, 
that the exalted and independent Government of Afghauistan has 
for many years had the most friendly relations with the British 
Got^ernment. It ba.s lain like an iron barrier between the British 
Go\ernment and her enemies. The British Government in virtue 
of this co-operation has been able to rule India without trouble or 
inconvenience and lias had nothing to fear from its Asiatic enemy, 
because unless the Afghans were completely destroyed nothing could 
interfere with the tranquil administration of the British Government 
in India. The British Government moreover considered itself the 
supporter of the Afghan Government. The Afghan Government on 
its part was firm in its friendship and had never violated that friend¬ 
ship or acted against it, particularly since the beginning of the rule 
of the late Amir, Zia MiUat Waddin, to the time of the assassination 
of his late Majesty Siraj-ul-Millat M’^addin. 


“Notwithstanding this old alliance the British Government did 
not try to consummate this friendship or to eliminate certain defects- 
Oii the contrary, their refusal to allow the tribes to be included in 
Afghanistan in spite of the close tribal relations between them was 
objectionable to the Afghan peoples. No harm could have occuned 


to the British Government if the tribes had been placed under 
Afghanistan, while ui limited trouble and expenditure whicli the 
British Government had to nicuv during this period would have been 
saved. The result was incalculable loss to the British Government. 
If the British Goa ernment considered the question fairly ai>d care¬ 
fully they would realise that if these tracts had been under the 
Afghan Goveri ment such Avars and troubles Avculd not have occurred 
not would the British Government have suffered such loss dn property 
and life. HoAA'ever, as the Afghan Government considered the 
British the supporter aiid helper of Islamic nations it did not lose 
patience and forbearance, but the British Government had disap¬ 
pointed the expectations of Afghanistan and made them hopeless. 

Mahomedans all over the Avorld Avere disappointed that a groat 
1 ower which considered itself the friend of Islam and Afghanistan 
could have anything to do Avith such things. In the brain of every 
individual the fight of independeiice and liberty was burning and 
the politics of the world had assumed a new aspect. The Govern* 
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nieiit of Afghanistan cherishes to the utmost that spirit of freedom 
and liberty which is inherent in every individual in the world and 
it considered itself as much an independent Government as any other 
Power in the world. So long as a single individual of Afghanistan 
remained alive the^fghan would not give up this resolve.” 

The speaker proceeded to say that just as the British Govern¬ 
ment had been a friend of the Afghan Government for many years 
past so was the sublime Government of Afghanistan a friend of the 
British Government, which had derived numerous advantages, moral 
and material, from the friendship of Afghanistan. These were well- 
known to the British Government and to other Powers in the world. 
He hoped, therefore, that both parties would try to put aii end to 
the unavoidable events which had caused a breach of friendship 
and alliance and make every effort to ensure that the mutual 
bonds of friendship might be cemented afresh in such a way that 
the friendship would be fimer than before, based on honour to 
both Governments. 

Cause of the War. 

“At the first meeting the Chief British Representative had 
called this war a foolish, unprovoked and wanton war, perhaps on 
account of the unexpectedness of certain event s, and had said h 
was not ac<iuainted with the causes which had brought about a 
revolution in the Government and had led to this state of affairs. 
Had the Chief British Representative been acquainted with all 
the ciieumstances ho would have attributed this war not to the 
causes referred to but to misunderstandings on the part of thought¬ 
less officei-s on both sides of the Frontier and would not have held 
the Afghan Government and the Amir responsible for it I shall 
therefore briefly mention these events, starting from the beginning 
of the reign of our young King Amir Amanullah Khan. It will 
then be possible to conclude peace without difficulty and the sincere 
friendship of the two parties will be memorable and last for ever. 
God places the Crown of a kingdom on the head which He con¬ 
siders most suitable for it. God willing then, the Crown of Afghan- 
isthan was placed on the bead of Amir Amanullah Khan. At the 
beginning of his reign His Majesty communicated in a friendly 
letter to the British Government the news of the assassination of 
bis father and of his own succession and the independence and 
integrity of his kii gdom and his friendly attitude in future. The 
reply to this letter was received after the lapse of 4-t days and did 
not pi’operly appreciate the views which the letter had put forward. 
The British Government did not show the consideration that the 
Afghan Government deserved for her friendly services towards the 
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British Government in. maintaining neutrality, hut remained silent 
on the subject. Nor was any reply received to the proposal of the 
Afghan Government, that delegates from Afghanistan should take 
part in the Peace Conference. Eeports moreover showed that 
owing to the introduction of martial law and icertain legislative 
measures by the British Government, disturbances had occurred 
on the Peshawar frontier. This excited the people of Afghanistan 
who had temporarily been kept quiet by the late Amir, and stirred 
up the same ideas with even greater force, The fear was enter¬ 
tained that these disturbances might affect the Afghan frontier as 
it was the beginning of the Amir’s nilc. It was considered necessary 
to take certain measures for the protection of the Afghan frontier 
and detachments of troops were posted at different places on the 
frontier. The detachment intended for the eastern border reached 
its destination and was making a tour in the district to inspect the 
frontier. This caused an apprehension to the British troops and 
misunderstandings on both sides which led to war. - 

They bombarded us with artillery, aud aeroplane dropped 
bombs on our troops who were without aeroplanes and on the 
unprotected buildings at Jelalabad where the late Amir lies buried. 
The late Amir was a faithful ally of the British Government aud 
during his 18 years of rule had maintained a daily increasing friend¬ 
ship with the British Government, particularly during the period of 
tlie five years of the European war. He had demonstrated his 
neutrality in spite of very heavy expense and in face of powerful 
foreign^ influences in a manner which cannot he denied by anyone. 
The British Government cannot deny this. 


Amir’s “Unparalleled Wisdom.” 

When the inhabitants of Afghanistan heard of these acts they 
were excited aud proceeded towards the frontier. When the Amir 
witnessed the state of affairs, and saw that the British Gk)vernmeiit 
instead of attributing it to a misnnderstandiiig considered it 
intentional and had advanced their troops, he considered it 
necessary to proclaim a ‘Jehad’ in Kabul. Mr. Bray, the Foreign 
Secretary, had expressed a desire for peace through the Afghan 
envoy (Sardar Abdul Kahmar, Khan) to His Majesty the Amir In 
spite of what had happened the Amir maintained his friendly 
attitude and agreed to the proposal. His unparalleled wisdom 
temporarily checked the universal excitement among the Afghan 
tribes and he communicated to the British Government his orders 
for an armistice. 


Impartial consideration will show which Government made 
the first overtures for peace. Still what does it matter whether 
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overhires for peace were first made by the Afghan Government or 
by the British Government 1 In my opinion and in the opinion of 
my companions whichever side made these overtures performed 
a good act and will be commended by evoi'y just man and by every 
humauitariaii. It is incumbent on both parties to ponder over 
this most carefully, so tliat events might be attributed to the right 
causes and the present state of affairs be put right to the advantage 
of both Governments now and in the future. It is not unknown 
to the delegates of the Indian Commission that from ancient times 
disputes and bloodshed have prevailed among the tribes and that 
this is due to two causes : brsUy, the question of faiths and religion 
which concern the establishment of truth and the eradication of 
false-hood, that is ono of the parties considers its religion true and 
under the influence of religion takes steps to destory the other 
religion and introduce its own. Secondly, worldly interests and 
considerations of self-defence have caused the introduction of poli¬ 
tical principles which often have been made to assume a religious 
garb and caused the flowing of rivers of blood. At this period of 
civilisation differences and disputes about material interests are not 
given a religious colour until leligion really suffers or until a blow 
is openly struck against it. On one side there is the desire for the 
acquisition of possessions and extention of dominion along with 
moral and material benefits, on the other the assertion of freedom 
which is the essence of human life. In the struggle and turmoil 
of the world when one nation becomes subordinate to another, it 
is either absorbed in the dominant people like Persia and Turkistan 
and other countries flrst conquered by Islam, or it has disappeared 
from the face of the earth like the original inhabitants of India and 
America or it still continues to express its feelings like Morocco, 
India and Egypt in the present day. At the same time you must 
admit that the desire for peace and liberty is a natural ono and 
the wise statesmen of the world have never condcinncd the idea of- 
liberty. Otherwise the British Government would not have made 
such sacrifices in the cause of slavery. 

Discontent in Afghanistan. 

After referring to the recent disturbances in Egypt, Ireland 
and India he said : It is worthy of remark that while the subjects 
of the British Government arc in this state, Afghanistan which has 
maintained its fi-oedom for such a long time and has nourished 
feelings of liberty has been in a state of disturbance. AVhen 
international relations are expanding on every side and the world is 
being revolutionised how can Afghanistan remain where it was fifty 
years ago. The subjects of Afghanistan could not give open expression. 
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to their feelings owing to the power of their rulers. If you enquire 
why the attitude of friends has suddenly become hostile 1 will inform 
you. Consider the circumstances prevailing in the world. Italy 
ti-ampled over the Mabommadaiis of Turkey. Bulgaria did 
not lag behind in this matter and other great European powers 
followed suit. When the great Europeon war began Mahommadans 
were sorry to see it and were wondering why these civiliseed nations 
were resorting to bloodshed. Then there was war between Great 
Britain and Turkey. Whether Turkey was in the wrong or in the 
right the hearts of all Islamic people in the world naturally went out 
towards the Turkish Government. The news of the fighting of the 
European war with Turkey spread over the frontier hills and 
affected the hearts of the Afghan people. If the European war had 
come to an end before the assassination of his late Majesty the Amir, 
temporary distuihances like the present war would not have occured ; 
bloodshed would have been avoided and the friendship of the two 
governments would have been uiiinteiTupted. The feelings of the 
Afghans had long been kept under restraint but when the voices of the 
peoples of India also were raised the Afghans who have always had 
sympathy with them felt suppressed. His Miijesty the Amir 
openly agreed with his people whose power is very considerable 
but secretly by strategy ho endeavoured to keep them quiet. Ho 
meant to introduce reforms into bis country but mistakes made by 
otticers of both sides as mentioned before brought about an unex¬ 
pected state of affairs. The temporary chock which the Amir has 
placed on the Afghan tribes depends entirely on the pi-omise of the 
attainment of their national aspirations until the object of our nation 
is pi-operly gained. However it is impossible to restrain them. 

Well, kiiowirg the goodwill of the British Government and 
hoping that your sub; ec s may be released from the pressure of war, 
I assure you that it is in your hands to put an end to the Afghan 
war and to reresv the relations of friendship between the two 
Goven.meiits in such a way that, please God, it will be ensured 
for a very long time and will permanently endure. The British 
Government will be released from the pressure of the present war 
and relieved of the trouble of finding men and money. The friendly 
attitude of both parties in view of the exigencies of the present 
time and the probable events of the future will result in moml and 
matei-ial progj-ess and as partners standing shoulder to shoulder 
they will attain political supremacy in the east. They will gain 
their material interests and ensure their power of sdf defence. One 
source of trouble and anxiety to both parties is the riuestion of the 
frontier tribes. As they are of the same nation they are called 
Afghans with us. Their raids on Britiih territo^ are attributed 
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to tho intrigues of our Government. This had been a cause of 
anxiety and interference with the friendship of both Governments. 
This remains so. The solving of the problem is absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance of peace and friendship between the two 
Governments. I hope that the attention of the delegates of both 
Governments will be drawn to this. The soldiers of both Govern¬ 
ments who are thirsting for the blood of each other will then shake 
hands in friendship with each other.” 

Af'er deliber&t'ors lasting over several days, peace was at last 
concluded. 

The Text of the Peace. 

Treaty of peace between the illustrious British Government and 
the Independent Afghan Government concluded at Eawal Pindi on 
the l.Sth August 1919 corresponding to the 11th Zfqad 13.37 Hijra. 

The following articles for the restoration of peace were agreed 
upon by the British Government and the Afghan Government :— 

Article 1. From date of signing of this treaty there shall be 
peace between the British Government on one part and the Govern¬ 
ment of Afghanistan on the other. 

2. In view of the circumstances which have brought about the 
present war between the British Govennnent and the Government of 
Afghanistan the Brttish Government to mark their displeasure with¬ 
draw the privilege enjoyed by former Amirs of importing arms, 
ammunitions, or warlike materials through India to Afghanistan. 

3. The arrears of the late Amir’s subsidy is granted to the 
present Amir. 

4. At the same time the British Government is desirous of the 
re-establishment of the old friendship that so long existed between 
Afghanistan and Great Britain provided they have guarantees that 
the Afghan Government are on their part sincerely anxious to regain 
the friendship of the British.Government. The British Government 
are prepared thewforo, provided the Afghan Government prove this 
by their acts and conduct, to receive another Afghan mission after 
six months for the discussion and amicable settlement of matters of 
common interest to the two Governments and the re-establishment 
of the old friendship on a satisfactory basis. 

5. The Afghan Government accept the Indo-Afghan frontier 
accepted by the late Amir. They further agi-ee to the early 
dcmareatiori by a British commission of the undemarcated portion of 
the line to the west of Khyber where the recent Afghan aggression 
took place and to accept such boundary as tbs British commission may 
lay down. The British troops on this side will remain in their 
present positions until such demarcation has been effected. 



TOE CHIEFS’ COSFERESCE 
DElhi, 3 Not. 1019. 

The Annual Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs was 
opened by the Viceroy, H. E. Lord Chelmsford in the Council 
Chamber of Delhi on November 3 rd, 1919 . The Viceroy presided 
and delivered a lengthy opening Address. There was a large 
attendance of distinguished visitors, European and Indian and 
about 40 Ruling Princes and Chiefs with their entourage attended. 

The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

Your Highnesses, —^This is the fourth occasion upon which 
I have had the honour to preside at your conference. I find that I 
look forward each year with increased pleasure to our annual 
meetings and I trust that Your Highnesses do the same. Apart 
from the really valuable work which we got through in our formal 
debates there are opportunities which I greatly value for the 
renewal of old friendships and for the formation of fresh ones. 
Further, it is of particular advantage to a Viceroy to be able from 
time to time to exchange ideas with Princess who share with him 
and with the provind^ Governors the burden of rule in India. 
I am very glad to see so many of Your Highnesses present here 
to-day and I offer you a warm welcome on my own behalf and 
on behalf of the Government of India . I congratulate you heartily 
on the excellent rains that have fallen in your states and I trust 
that a good agricultural year may be before you and that this and 
the peace may be a prelude to an era of great prosperity, I 
deeply regret that several of our most distinguished members 
including Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal and His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jaipur have been prevented by ill health from 
joining us on this occasion. We shall greatly miss their advice 
and co-operation. 

At our meeting in January last I referred to the losses which 
your order had sustained. We had then to deplore the death of 
no less than six members of the conference. This year we have 
to mourn the loss of Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Bhavnagar 
and Ajaigarh and the Rajas of Sailana, Chamba and Suket. I 
have no doubt that Your Highnesses will all desire that the Con¬ 
ference should express its sympathy with the ruling families. 
In another matter in which regret has no place the Conference 
will be equally unanimous. 1 mean in according welcome to the 

6 
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Maharaja of Bikaner. We are all .sincerely glad to see him among 
us again both on personal grounds and because of the valuable 
contributions he could make to our discussions. This is not the 
time or the place to dwell on His Highness’s services to India and 
the Empire at the Imperial Conference in London and at Peace 
Conference at Versailles. They are well-known to us all. I will 
only state what I am sure is the general opinion of the Conference 
that the Indian states were fortunate in their representative and 
are proud that his signature should have been placed on the peace 
treaty. 

Since we last met one event has occurred of outstanding 
importance to the world, to the Empire and to India, the signing 
of the treaty of peace with Germany. I will not attempt to enu¬ 
merate in detail the services rendered by the Indian rulers and 
their contributions in men, money and material to the prosecution 
of the war and to the attainment of those ends which find their 
realisation in the treaty, but I do not wish to let this occasion 
pass without expressing once more the thanks of His Imperial 
Majesty and of the Government of India for the splendid part 
played by the princes and chiefs. I must thank Your Highnesses 
^varmly, also for the unanimity with which you placed your services 
and your resources at the disposal of the Government for the 
Afghan war and I wish to acknowledge particulary the prompt 
and whole-hearted assistance rendered by the princes of the Punjab 
in the suppression of the recent disorders in that province. Your 
assistance and your offers of support have been of great value 
both in themselves and as evidence of the solidarity of the Indian 
states with the Supreme Government, The British empire is now 
by the mercy of the Almighty at peace both in Europe and in the 
east and tranquility reigns in India but that does not mean that 
there is no longer occasion for very special efforts on the part of 
Governments, Princes and people. The difficulties and dangers 
of peace are less patent than those of war, but they are on that 
account more difficult to cope with. The struggle lacks the stimu¬ 
lus of open danger and the appeal of obvious patriotism. There 
is a new spirit aboard in the world impatient of restraint, prone 
to look upon order as tyranny, prosperity as profiteering and 
e.xpensiveness of living as the result of mal-administration. This 
spirit is embittered by high prices due partly to the failure of the 
last monsoon and partly to the diversion of the world’s energies 
from production to destruction, excited by the downfall of great 
powers and encouraged by secret and subtle propaganda to think 
that anarchy means happiness and prosperity for all. 'This 
spirit is the most subtle and the greatest danger that has ever 
come upon mankind. The Indian states, perhaps also India 
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as a whole, are less likely than Europe to be primarily assailed*, 
but sooner or later we may all be forced to repel that attack whether 
it comes from without or within the body politic. The strongest 
weapon in the panoply of our defence is good Gov^nment which 
inspired with sympathy for the legitimate .aspirations of the people 
is resolute at all times in the maintenance of public order. By 
this means only can peace after war, safety after danger, be secured. 
I most earnestly enjoin upon Your Highnesses to see to it that 
your armoury is well furnished in so far as concerns the portion of 
the Empire for which you are responsible. The Government of 
India have their own problems to deal with in which it is not 
your principal part to give direct aid, although even outside your 
states you have much influence upon popular opinion, which I am 
confident you will exercise in the right direction. Your Highnesses 
can however lend valuable assistance by ensuring that your states 
are places in which the lawless and malicious spirit is not tolerated, 
where lying stories find no favour, where the motives of the British 
Government are not misrepresented and where British rule is not 
held up to obloquy. You will have difficulties to contend with 
in your own states. You cannot expect that the demands of the 
new after-war spirit for liberty and .freedom from restraint will 
be confined to British India, Such demands becoming more and 
more insistent will make themselves heard in the Indian states. 
I know that several of Your Highnesses have been thinking very 
deeply about these questions and most of you must no doubt 
have felt that your states also must move with the times. As to 
the lines on which progress is to take place Your Highnesses must 
decide for yourselves with due regard to local circumstances and 
sentiment. You are rulers im your states, but if you will allow 
me to offer you some words of advice, I would counsel you in the 
first place to determine that whatever measures of reform may be 
introduced shall be substantial. If you decide to extend your 
administrative structure, remember that what is needed is not a 
facade however beautiful but buildings in, which men can live 
and work. In the second place I would advise you in planning 
additions to maintain the fabric of your society and preserve 
its structure and its solid walls, pillars and tower. The rocks 
in which they are imbedded are the work of nature. The founda¬ 
tions were well and truly laid by your ancestors. Time has proved 
the strength of the edifice. I urge you therefore to repair these, to 
develop their design, to add to them the convenience and freedom 
of our age but not to demolish them. Do not believe that a brand- 
new modem building can compare as a place of safety, as a work 
of art or as a true expression .of your life and the life of your people, 
with one which rests on natural foundation, which has stood the 
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test of centuries and which has grown with your race and embodies 
its spirit and is tradition. I should like to quote here a thoughtful 
remark which I read recently in a durbar speech of a Central Indian 
ruler.—We have to remember the extent of our conservatism 
and try to remove it without wounding the feelings of those who 
adhere to it and who have adhered to it through so many ages 
past." There is no reason why your nobles and jagirdars should 
not be in the future, as they were when you first entered into 
possession of your state, the bulwarks of your rule if you place 
reliance upon them and educate them to work with you in your 
important task, and if they on their part recognise that it is their 
duty to serve you with loyalty. 

I have dwelt at some length on subjects which are not directly 
connected with the business before the Conference, but I have 
done so because opportunities of meeting a representative bod 5 ' 
of the Princess and Chiefs are not very frequent and because I feel 
that we stand now at the parting of the ways where we need all 
our foresight, all our wisdom, to guide us in taking the right path. 
I should be failing you if I did not indicate what 1 thought might be 
useful to you in coming to a decision as to the path to choose and 
as to the arrangements for the journey. I wi^ also to take this 
opportunity of impressing on Your Highnesses that the Government 
•of India and my political officers will be ready at all times to advise 
you in the solution of the difficult problems before you and to 
assure you that you may continue to rely on our friendly support 
in the introduction of measures for the benefit of your subjects 
and for the moral and material development of your states. 

Ohamber of Princes- 

Turning to the questions with which we are more immediately 
and directly concerned I should explain to Your Highnesses that 
early last May the Government of India addressed the Secretary 
of State regarding the resolutions passed by your conference held 
in January of this year. (See the Registers for 1919 ). 

We forwarded copies of the resolutions and of the proceedings 
and of the recorded opinions of the princes. We made our recom¬ 
mendations and asked for the views of His Majesty’s Government. 
I will proceed to communicate to Your Highnesses the decisions 
arrived at by the Government of India with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Government on matters which have reached the state 
of decision, the reasons on which the decisions are based and various 
considerations which may help in rile solution of the questions 
which are still before the conference; I am glad to be able to 
announce to Your Highnesses the intention of the Government 
of India and His Majesty's Government to call into being a per- 
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manent Chamber of Princes, although I might ask ypu to regard 
this announcement as merely a preliminary statement of intention. 
The formal establishment of recx>gnition of the Chamber must be 
reserved for a later date when the details of its constitution and 
functions have been worked out. 

As regards that very important question, the position of that 
" Demarcation line,” Your Highnesses will remember that in my 
speech at the last conference I said that Mr. Montagu and I felt 
that it would be unwise to base upon the salute list as it stands 
any fundamental distinction between the more important states 
and the remainder. It appeared to us that if such a distinction 
were to be made, it must be based upon constitutional considerations, 
that is to say, upon the nature of the link between individual 
States and the crown, etc., and therefore we recommended in our 
report that the line should be drawn at separate rulers who enjoy 
full powers of internal administration from the others. I said 
in my speech that in my opinion the essential question for classi- 
.fication purposes would appear to be whether a ruler has normally 
the power to legislate for the welfare of the subjects and to conduct 
the administration without the intervention of British officials. 
I learned however from the debates of the last Conference and from 
the written memoranda forwarded by rulers who are not present 
that a marked divergence of opinion existed on the subject of the 
principle to be employed for effecting the division, I do not 
propose to discuss critically the resolution which Your Highnesses 
jjassed on item (i) of the agenda of the last Conference because if 
the solution which I am about to suggest commends itsdf to Your 
Highnesses I think it would be a waste of time to do so. I will 
only say that owing to the extreme difficulty of defining with 
precision the ” full powers of internal administration ” and the 
embarassment which must be caused by applying the test when 
formulated in individual cases, I am convinced that it would really 
be wisest after all to base the distinction primarily upon the 
salute list. 

The Scheme of the Chamber. 

The scheme, which, with the approval of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment, I desire to propound for Your Highnesses consideration 
is as follows :—First, that all states the rulers of which enjoy 
permanent dynastic salutes of ii guns or over should be entitled 
as of right to membership of the Chamber. Second, that states 
whose rulers enjoy a dynastic salute of 9 guns but have at present 
such full or practically full internal powers as to qualify them 
in other respects for admission to the chamber, should be so ad¬ 
mitted. Third, that as regards those states whose rulers possess a 
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dynastic salute of 9 guns but are not at present in possession of 
full or practically full internal powers, the Government of India 
should investigate each case and decide whether to grant the internal 
powers required in order to make the state quali&d for admission 
to the Chamber. I may add that in my opinion the necessary 
enhancement of powers should be granted in every case where 
no sufficient reason exists to the contrary, since it is of the highest 
importance that the question of admission to the Chamber should 
be dealt with on broad and generous lines, the deciding factor 
being the salute of the particular state and not the personal quali¬ 
fications of the ruler for the time being. I know that on the occasion 
of the last conference some of Your Highnesses who claim feudatory 
rights and other rulers were apprehensive lest those rights should 
ultimately be affected by the inclusion of lesser states within the 
group formed by the dividing line. You added on this account 
a proviso to your resolution to the effect that the removal of res¬ 
trictions on the powers of a state, and its consequent admission 
to the chamber as a member should not in any manner or to any 
extent impair or prejudice the rights of any other state that can 
legitimately claim suzerainty over such state. I am entirely 
in accord with Your Highnesses as to the importance of maintain¬ 
ing the status quo in the matter of feudatory relations, and I think 
I may safely say that your proviso will be accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. On the other hand I am of opinion, and in this I 
think you will agree with me, that at the present stage and pending 
the final adjudication of particular claims to feudatory rights, 
no state whose qualifications for membership of the chamber has 
to be scrutinised, should be prejudiced as regards eligibility by the 
mere existence of an established claim to feudatory rights which 
might, if admitted, limit the exercise by the ruler of full or practi¬ 
cally full internal powers and so disqualify him for membership. 
In this connection I must also reiterate what I said in my last 
speech, namely, that it would not be of course appropriate to regard 
mere payments, originally of a tributary nature, made by one state 
to another as necessarily constituting feudatory relations. Next 
item alludes to another point which has a Very important bearing 
on the question of the dividing line. Yonr Highnesses will remember 
that in my l^t speech I said that Mr. Montagu and I felt that the 
whole question of salutes needed most careful investigations in 
view of the anomalies which appeared to exist. If the principle 
which I now advocate is to be adopted as the basis of classification 
it will be additionally desirable that this investigation should be 
undertaken at an early date, in order that anomalies whether 
already existing or likely to ensue from the institution of the 
dividing line should be corrected wherever possible. My Govern- 
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ment are ready to give their earnest consideration to this matter, 
and will make the necessary recommendations to the Secretary 
of State for submission to His Imperial Majesty in due course. 

Lesser States- 

Assuming that the question of the dividing line is settled 
in the manner indicated above the next problem for Your High¬ 
nesses' consideration relates to the representation in the chamber 
of the interests of the lesser states, whose rulers have no salutes 
and do not possess practically full internal powers. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner very clearly explained the issue in para-, 
graphs ig-22 of the note which he sent in last year, though he 
did not suggest a plan for adoption. The Government of India 
are in complete accord with the view which seemed to be generally 
held by the conference last year, namely, that some scheme ought 
to be devised whereby a reasonable and proportional represent¬ 
ation of the lesser states may be secured in the chamber so as to 
enable them to have a voice in matters affecting their interests. 
The question as to the best means for securing this result is one which 
needs to be fully weighed and discussed by Your Highnesses, and 
I will not attempt to prejudice your conclusions by offering sug¬ 
gestions at the present stage, although I shall be glad to help you 
in amy way that I can to work out an effective scheme. If the 
scheme which I have briefly outlined above is acceptable to your 
Highnesses it would seem desirable that the rulers of all states 
which are qualified for admission to the chamber should be des¬ 
cribed as Ruling Princes, the rulers of the lesser states whose interests 
will be represented in the chamber being described as Ruling Chiefs, 
and I propose to adopt this nomenclature. I may add that it is 
the full intention of Government of India that changes which 
may be introduced in the relations between the Government of 
India and the Princes, as for instance, in regard to commissions 
of enquiry, judicial commissions etc, shall be applicable when 
this may seem appropriate and possible to the lesser rulers also. 

As regards the functions of the chamber and the rules of 
business which should regulate its procedure, I would remind 
Your Highnesses that although there is a strong and influential 
body of opinion in favour of the chamber, yet at the time of the 
last conferences the Princes and Chiefs were not unanimous 
in their desire for the institution of a more formal assemblage 
than our annual meetings. The chamber will have to justify its 
existence and win its spurs. I have expressed the view on more 
than one occasion that the chamber must evolve gradually on 
lines which experience may show to be best suited to its heathy 
growth, and that it is important to avoid unnecessary restrictions 
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or complications at the outset. The points which it is important 
to bear in mind are as follows:—First, attendance and voting 
in -the chamber will be voluntary. Every Prince must decide 
for himself whether he will attend and take a share in the business, 
and although we may sincerely hope that abstentions will be few 
and that Your Highnesses will realise in an increasing degree 
the advantages of tsdcing part in the deliberations, yet no pressure 
of any sort can be exercised. Second, the chamber will be a con¬ 
sultative and not an executive body. Resolutions passed by the 
chamber must inevitably exercise influence on the relations of 
Government with darbars not participating in the deliberation of 
the chamber since such resolutions will be weighty contributions 
affecting the settlement of matters of common concern to the 
states in which the flna! decision must rest with the Government 
of India. It will, however, be the particular concern of the Gov¬ 
ernment to safeguard the interest of the absent rulers by ensuring 
that their views are elicited and duly weighed, and in this manner 
opportunity will always be afford^ for the darbars concerned 
to place before the Government of India tlieir recorded views 
on questions of importance that may come before the chamber. 
It has hitherto been the practice to lay copies of such recorded 
views before the conference, of course with the consent of the 
Darbars which have given utterance to them, and special provision 
should certainly be made for the continuance of this practice,, 
when the chamber is constituted.Rulers who do not attend the 
meetings will thus be assured that their views receive full consider¬ 
ation from their brother Princes as well as from the Government 
of India. Third, the direct transaction of business between the 
Government of India and any State will not be prejudiced by the 
institution of the Chamber since each individui State whether 
represented in the Chamber or not will maintain its right of direct 
communication with the Government as heretofore. It wiU be 
necessary in this connection to provide specifically that the Chamber 
shall not discuss the internal affairs of any particular State or the 
actions of any individual Ruler. 

Other Suhsidiaxy Questions. 

With these observations I in\’ite Your Highnesses to undertake 
the task of formulating your proposals for the institution of the 
Chamber. In Clause (6) of the resolution passed by Your Highnesses 
on the agenda i (3) of the last Conference the recommendation 
was made that the term NARENDRA MAND.AL (Chamber of Prin¬ 
ces) should be adopted as the designation of the proposed body. It 
is possible that Your Highnesses may wish to make some alteration 
in this designation if it is eventually decided that the Chiefs as 
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well as the Princes are to be included in the chamber. If,, however, 
Your Highnesses adhere to the recommendation, and if I find 
that it meets with the concurrence of the Musalman Princes the 
Government of India will readily agree to it. , The next question 
on the agenda is the codification of political practice. Your 
Highnesses will remember that at the informal discussion held in 
February ist, 1918, some of the rulers complained, without speci¬ 
fying particular instances, that the Government oi India had 
on occasions infringed treaties and engagements.. As you are 
aware, the Darbars were invited to bring to notice any cases in 
which they considered that there had been a fiulure on the part 
of the British to fulfil treaties and engagements.. In response 
several of the Darbars intimated that they had no complaint 
to make and of the complaints which have been made 3 number 
of them are appeals against the decisions of Government in cases 
affecting the interests of particular States. Where there appears 
to be a justification for re-opening such disputes recourse might 
suitably be had to the commissions of enquiry proposed in para-, 
graph 308 ©f the report on the Reforms scheme: Many Darbars 
however contended that the political practice and usage of the past 
had encroached on the. dignity and rights of Darbars, and was in- 
conflict with the spirit of treaty relations. Copies of a list of 25 
matters regarding which this allegation has been made will be 
distributed for Your Highnesses' information. The examination! 
of some of the points summarised in the list was taken in hand! 
last September by the committee which Your Highnesses appointed. 
The conclusions which were then arrived at wifl be reported to you 
by the Committee. 

Political Practice. 

There is no doubt that with the growth of new conditions: 
and the unification of India under the British, political doctrine 
has constantly developed. In the case of extra-territorial juris¬ 
diction, Railway and Telegraph constniction, limitation of arma¬ 
ments, coinage, currency and opium policy and tlie administration 
of cantonments, to give some of the more salient instances, the 
relations between many states and the Imperial Government 
have been changed. The change however ha.s come about in the 
interests of India as a whole, and I need hardly say that there 
has been no deliberate wish to curtail the powers of Princes and 
Chiefs. We cannot deny, however, that the treaty p>osition has 
been affected and that a bodj' of usage, in some cases arbitrary,, 
but always benevolent, has insensibly come into being.. Some 
of Your Highnesses have therefore asked that the Darbars should 
for the future have a voice m the formulation of political practice. 
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The Government of India entirely concur in the justice of this 
claim and with tlie approval of His Majesty’s Government have 
decided to accede to your request in regard to that portion of our 
political doctrine which can be expressed in the form of general 
principles in so far as it is based on considerations other than 
treaty rights. From the point of view of Government also it 
cannot but be of the greatest advantage that decisions as to political 
practice which may have a bearing on the States’ prerogatives 
should be taken after formal and collective discussion with rulers. 
We have come to this conclusion with the reservation that the 
paramount power retains the right of ultimate decision with regard 
to the principles to be adopt^, and with regard to the extent 
of their application. We cannot anticipate that we shall always 
be in absolute agreement, but we believe that generally speaking 
opposition has been in many cases directed rather' at the form 
in which doctrines are set forth than at their substance and we 
feel that you will in future view them in a new light when the 
reasons on which they are based, and the economic inter-dependence 
of British India and the States are frankly explained to you. The 
committee which sat in September has had the advice and assistance 
of the Hon’ble Sir George Lowndes and various officers from the 
Secretariat and Administrative Departments of the Government 
of India to explain questions concerning telegraphs, telephones, 
currency and mining concessions which had ahorded occasion 
for the development of new principles. Lastly, with regard to the 
procedure to be followed in examining the question of modification 
of political practice, I understand that there has been a difference 
of opinion. That is to say, the question is whether we should 
scrutinise and test our practice and procedure in the light of general 
principles to be abstracted from the body of the treaties and 
engagements in the hope of thus defining, the true position of the 
States with the Government of India, or whether we should endea¬ 
vour to derive principles from the body of case law which has 
grown up. The latter method was provisionally adopted by the 
committee which met in September, but it was adopted on the 
understanding that it should not prejudice resort to the deductive 
method at a later stage if this seemed to be required. 

It is a pleasure to me to be able to inform Your Highnesses 
of the intention of the Government of India and of His Majesty’s 
Government to adopt your proposals for the appointment of a 
Standing Committee in this matter ; as, in the case of the Permanent 
Chamber a more formal pronouncement will be made at a later 
date. In clause (b) of the resolution passed on the subject by the 
last conference Your Highnesses made proposals in regard to the 
constitution of the Standing Committee. These proposals may 
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perhaps be the subject of further.discussion during the present 
meeting, so that I will say nothing iii regard to them at present. 
In clause (c) of the resolution Your Highnesses recommended 
that the committee should be competent to initiate questions 
affecting Indian States generally or of common interest to India 
as a whole either of their own accord or at the direction of the 
'Chamber of Princes for the consideration of the Viceroy. You 
also recommended in clause (d) that the agenda for the Chamlier- 
should be decided in consultation with the committee. The 
•Government of India! accept these recommendations, but I desire 
to make it clearly understood that the committee’s initiative is 
restricted absolutely to matters of common concern to the States 
in general. We should, I think, bear in mind that the real function 
of the standing Committee is to continue the work of the permanent 
committee engaged ‘on the modification of Political Practice ; 
provision for the interests of individual States and rulers is made for 
them in the commissions of enquiry and courts of arbitration 
to which I will allude at a later stage. 

The Oommission of Inquiry. 

In this connection I would however add that these remarks 
are not applicable to the suggestions made by some of the Central 
India Darbars for the constitution of Loc^ Committee for the 
settlement of local disputes. The matter is not now before the 
conference for consideration, but I take this opportunity of inform¬ 
ing the Darbars concerned that the suggestion has not been lost 
sight of. In the matter of commissions of enquiry I will remind 
Your Highnesses that the original draft proposal framed at the 
informal discussion at Delhi in 1918 provided for the appointment 
of commissions of enquiry in regard to two descriptions of cases. 
The first related to the settlement of disputes between the Govern¬ 
ment of India or any local Government and a State or between one 
State and another or to the decision of cases in which a State is 
dissatisfied with the advice of the Government of India or their 
local representative. The second contemplated the tender of 
advice to the Government of India when aquestion arises of de¬ 
priving the ruler of an important State of his rights, dignities 
and powers or of debarring a member of his family from succession. 
The Government of India with the approval of His Majesty's 
Government have decided to differentiate the appellation of the 
Commissioner convened for these two purposes. In accordance 
with the resolution passed on the subject at the last conference 
the term ‘‘ Court of Arbitration ” will be given to Commissions 
of the first kind, and the term " Commission of Enquiry ” to those 
of the second kind. The Government of India are unable to accept 
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the recommendation made in the first part of Uie resolution passed 
by the last Conference on the subject of the Court of Arbitration, 
namely that His Excellency the Viceroy before rejecting the request 
of any party for a Commission of Enquiry should invite the opinion 
of the Standing Committee on this point, and that when the request 
comes from both parties, it should be favourably entertained. 
The Government of India regard it as of the greatest importance 
that as proposed in paragraph 307 of the Reform Report the Stand¬ 
ing Committee should refrain from considering or offering advice, 
in regard to questions affecting any individual State or Ruler 
unless on the invitation of the Viceroy who would only refer to 
the Committee with the concurrence of the Darbar concerned 
and if he considered that such a reference would be helpful. Simi¬ 
larly the Government of India are unable to agree to the stipulation 
that when the request for a Court of Arbitration comes from both 
parties, it should be favourably entertained by the Viceroy since 
although it would be in the highest degree unlikely that His Excel¬ 
lency would reject such a request, it is nevertheless desirable 
that he should retain discretion to do so. But the Government 
of India accept both the suggestions made in the resolution passed 
by the lastc onference on agendum (i) (6), namely, (a) that it should 
be made clear that the party concerned, on the names of the pro¬ 
posed commissioners being intimated to him, will have the right 
of challenging the nomination of any of the Commissioners, this 
right to be exercised only once, and (6) that the machinery proposed 
should not be put in motion if the ruler of the State concerned 
himself prefers the question to be decided by the Government 
without a commission of enquiry. When circumstances arise in f n 
important State such as would be dealt with a commission 
of enquiry it will invariably be appointed unless the ruler of the 
State concerned prefers that the Government of India should 
come to a decision without the appointment of a commission. 
It must be understood of Course that the right of challenge will 
apply to each original nominee, but not to the person substituted 
for each nominee challenged. The question of the establishment 
of more direct relations between the States and the Government 
of India has not been lost sight of. I described in my address to 
Your Highnesses in January the general views of the Government 
of India on the question, the advantage of introducing changes 
of the kind proposed and the difficulties in the path. Tliese points 
were communicated at length to the Secretary of State who has 
signified the general concurrence of His Majesty’s , Government 
in our views, and His Majesty’s Government equally with the 
Government of India are anxious that early progress should be 
made with the scheme. Very great difficulties .and complexities 
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are, however, involved in its introduction, and I cannot do more 
than ask Your Highnesses to accept my assurance that time is 
not being lost in action: His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab proposes to discuss the subject with the Punjab 
rulers concerned during the ensuing cold weather, and I have 
aixanged with the Bombay Government that a special investiga¬ 
tion shall be commenced at an early date in that presidency as a 
preliminary to further consideration of the scheme as affecting 
the Bombay Stat^. The question of straightening the channel 
of communication with states which are in direct political rela¬ 
tions with the Central Government, such as those in Rajputana 
and Central India, is also being carefully considered. As regadrs 
the question of lotal statistics which has been placed on the agenda, 
I propose to say a few words to Your Highnesses later. As regards 
item (IV) of the Agenda, the question of tlie desirability of co¬ 
operation in matters of public health, I feel that no useful purpose 
would be served by adding to the memorandum which has been 
placed before Your Highnesses. It is unnecessaiy for me to make 
any remarks regarding item (V) of the agenda. It is satisfactory 
that Your Highnesses are considering the question of the future 
organisation of the Imperial Service Troops. The Government 
of India regard the matter as being of the highest importance 
and I am sure that Your Highnesses will concur in this. I trust that 
your deliberations with the military authorities will be productive 
of good results. I recommend to Your Highnesses' earnest consi¬ 
deration the desirability of adopting measures for the encourage¬ 
ment of horse-breeding in your States. The matter is one of 
imperial concern, and I, hope that the Government of India may 
lely upon the, co-operation of those darbars whose territories 
are suitable for the breeding of horses. You may count on the ex¬ 
pert advice of General Teinpler, the Director-General of the Army 
Remount Department, who has the matter much at heart. Con¬ 
nected with this subject is the adoption of preventive measures 
against the spread of surra in Indian States. I hope that your 
deliberations with Col. Farmer will be productive of a joint system 
to combat the disease. I trust that your discussions with Dr. 
Hayden, the Director of the Geological Survey of India, may have 
•convinced Your Highnesses that it is equally in the interests of 
your states and of India as a whole, that grants of mineral conces¬ 
sions in your States should not be made without careful scrutiny. 
The question was discussed at length by the committee appointed 
by Yoiir Highnesses which sat last September at Simla, and you 
will no doubt give your careful attention to the recommendations 
made by them. Your Highnesses will remember that in the session 
.of 1917 certain resolutions were adopted regarding statistics, es* 
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pecially in regard to the production and distribution of food and 
raw materials. Events have taught us the great importance of 
accurate statistics in assisting administration, and in the solution 
of those economic problems which now confront the world. The 
result of the resolutions to which I have just referred has been 
very satisfactory, and the co-operation of the States has brought 
the agricultural statistics of India on to a new plane. Last year 
a class of instructions was for the first time held in Calcutta and was. 
attended by representatives from Hyderabad, Baroda, M3raore and 
other states. It proved so successful that it will be held again this 
year and I understand that officials from the Hyderabad, Baroda, 
Mysore, Gwalior and Bundi States have again been nominated to 
attend the instructional class to be held this month. Since the 
Conference His Exalted Highness the Nizam has appointed a 
Director of Statistics for Hyderabad, 


Conclusion. 

I fear I have detained Your Highnesses for a long time and 
you may think I have gone into unnecessary detail. But I have 
spoken at length deliberately thinking it desirable that you should 
have before you a comprehensive survey of the situation as it 
now stands. Looking back on the progress made since then icep- 
tion of the Conference scheme, I think we may congratulate our¬ 
selves on what has been achieved. We must not be impatient 
if at times our progress may seem slow. Remember the old saying 
that "That to which time has not been a party, time will not ratify." 
Progress is not to be judged only by the quantity of the resolutions 
passed and the decisions taken or even by their quality We 
must look higher and higher than this. We are engaged in the 
designing and erection of an edifice intended to endure for many 
years. The success of a building, whether the test be its durability, 
its convenience or its beauty, depends not only on the solidity of 
its foundation, the quality of the material used and the skill of the 
workmen employed, but 011 the spirit which inspires the architects 
who make the plans. In our building enterprise, are we the archi¬ 
tects inspired by a spirit which will guide us to succ^s ? The 
answer in my opinion is emphatically ' yes.’ It is, yes because 
we have begun in a spirit of candour, loyalty, liberality and good¬ 
will. I am sure that if this spirit guides, us till our task is done 
when we reach the end we shall be able to say we have done well* 
It only remains for me to convey to you at the express desire of his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State his cordial wishes for the success of 
the Conference. 
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Peace Besolutiou. 

At the conclusion of the Viceroy’s speech the Maharaja oj 
Gwalior moved a resolution congratulating the Government on 
the conclusion of Peace and in the course of his speech paid an 
eloquent tribute to- the officers of the Government for their splendid 
devotion to duty. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir seconding the resolution said:— 
Your Excellency, I beg to second the* resolution moved by 
my old and valued friend, the Maharaja Sciiidia of Gwalior. 
1 heartily associate myself with what His Highness has said, and 
am happy to join him in the tribute which he has paid to our 
splendid Indian army, to Lord Hardinge, to Your Excellency and 
the Government of India, to His Excellency General Sir Charles 
Munro and the other Commanders-in-Chief in the various theatres 
of War, also, in view of the part which our own troops have been 
privileged to take in the War, to the officers, services, and depart¬ 
ments of the Imperial Government, not forgetting our friends 
of the political department, and the British officers associated 
with our troops, at the victorious termination of the world war 
which so completely- absorbed our attention and energies during 
tiie five dreary years of its duration. It is but natural that our 
thoughts should turn to the future, to the period of regeneration 
that has already begun-and of construction that lies before us. 
It is true we have the problems of individual states and of our 
own peoples to attend to. Important tliough they are the ordea 1 
of the great war through which we have emerged and the comrade¬ 
ship which it occasioned have necessarily left their mark upon 
our perspective. Consequently the things which a few years ago 
loomed large on our horizon have now as a matter of course suffered 
diminution in stature. We cannot but regard them now as some¬ 
what parochial affairs. The close association in danger, the parti¬ 
cipation in adversity as also the sharing of the ultimate triumph 
have united the Imperial Government and the Indian States 
more closely than ever, and have led to a better realization of our 
respective difficulties and anxieties, our hopes and aspirations, 
our standpoints and ideals. They have brought home to us, better 
than anything else ever could, the very real identity of interests 
which exists between the British Government and the Indian 
Princes, a fact, which I venture to assert can never be over empha¬ 
sized. Unless I am greatly mistaken it is considerations such as 
tliese that have led His Highness the Maharaja Scindia to touch 
upon the Imperial aspect of our relations; doubtless to them are 
also attributable some of the remarks which have to-day fallen 
from Your Excellency’s lips, as also the welcome and highly gratir 
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iying announcements which you, sir, have just made of the decision 
of His Imperial Majesty’s Government in regard to matters of the 
highest import to us. Some old time arrangements having served 
their purpose well for many years naturally stood in need of adjust¬ 
ment and reform, and therefore the decisions announced must be 
productive of the highest good. The end of the war leaves with the 
Princes the gratifying feeling of a solemn duty loyally and con- 
sceintiously performed, and performed al^ to the utmost of their 
capability and resources, with the Imperial Government. It 
Jeaves the will and determination to allow nothing to remain 
undone which is calculated further to strengthen the bonds that 
already unites us and so we are surely entitled to look at the future 
with high hopes and to assume it to be full of bright augury. As 
for the relative position of the British Government and the Princes 
the paramountcy of the former is beyond dispute, and the relation 
of the latter as allies and friends is as freely admitted as it is clearly 
defined. Guided as we, in Your Excellendy’s eloquent woi'ds, 
are by candour, loyalty, hberality and goodwill, there is no need 
between us for that evil thing ’ secret diplomacy ’. We have stood 
together in the past and weathered many a storm.- We devoutly 
hope that an era of peace and prosperity lies in front of us for inany 
a year to come> but should fortune be fickle, should we have to 
faceonce again external aggression or internal trouble, should we 
have to fight the Bolshevik menace or to repel the invasion of a 
foolish or arrogant foe, the Britjsh Government and the Ruling 
Princes will assuredly continue to stand together shoulder to 
shoulder, united in their loyalty and devotion to Their Gracious 
King Emperor. Whatever betide, and come who may, the union 
shall abide and stand every strain. 

The Maharaja of Navanagr next said :—Your Excellency 
I have much pleasure in moving the following resolution ' ‘That 
this conference records a hearty vote of thanks to His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner and tenders him warm 'congratulations 
for the eminent services rendered by His Highness at the peace 
-conference,” 

Not many words are needed to commend this proposition 
±0 the cordial acceptance of this conference' and it is with 
a light heart that I am discharging the pleasant duty which we 
Pnnc^ assembled here owe to our distinguished brother who 
■combines in himself brilliant accomplishments of a varied kind, 
any single one of which would raise its fortunate possessor to an 
emmeuce far beyond the average line. In greeting the Maharaja 
of Bikaner we are gratefully recognising his strenuous work always 
r^dily and willingly undertaken for the welfare and advancement 
of our prderv his gracious statesmanship which is invariably enlisted 
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on the side of progressive advance of India and the Indian states* 
his burning patriotism and his loyalty and'devotion to the Crown. 
If nature is prodigal in endowing him with the best of her gifts 
she has enriched and raised the prestige of our Order and has enabled 
one of us to play a prominent part in the great events that have 
just closed, a unique chapter in the world’s history for which 
we are justly proud. Your. Excellency related to us two years 
ago what Sir Robert Bordeii said in-the Canadian House of Commons 
regarding His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. He was referred 
to as a man of splendid loyalty and devotion who governed his 
country along progressive lines, and who had contributed in every 
possible way to the winning of this war. Your Highnesses, this 
was said in 1917 and it admirably epitomizes the character and the 
role of His Highness, and was almost a prophetic utterance when we 
remember that not two years had elapsed before His Highness 
joined Sir Robert Borden in signing the peace which won the war, 
and closed the reign of military feriror which Germany had estab¬ 
lished over Europe since Bismark inflicted dishonourable terms of 
prostrate France at Versailles. Your Excellency, if your Vice- 
loyalty has synchronised with dark years of national danger and 
difficulties, it has also witnessed noble efforts unparallelled in history 
in which India bore an honourable part crowned at last with a 
glorious victory. Further, it has ushered in for India not only a 
magnificent future but a present recognition of her position in the 
cabinet of the empire, the doors of which were barred till 1917. 
It was Your Lordship who selected His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner as a representative of Indian Princes to attend the 
Imperial War Conference and the Imperial War Cabinet in 1917 
along with two representatives from British India. It was not 
only an honour much appreciated by us but a recognition of our 
partnership in tlie Empire which until then was an academic 
phrase, valued in theory but passed over in practice. The mantle 
that His Highness then wore with characteristic success and dignity 
fell at Your Excellency’s choice on worthy shoulders in 1918, and 
my esteemed friend His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala nobly 
carried on the traditions established by his distinguished prede¬ 
cessor of the previous year. We are again gratefid to Your Ex¬ 
cellency for selecting His Highness of Bikaner to represent us 
at a table wf)ere sat the great statesmen of the world charged with 
a mission the extent and magnitude of which included the disposal 
of nations, and the safeguarding of humanity and its civilisation 
for the future. It was no small honour to us that His Imperial 
Majesty was graciously'pleased to appoint His Highness as a 
plenipotentiary Commissioner and Pro-curator in respect of the 
Indian Empire'albng with Mr. Montagn and Lord Sinba under the 
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Royal Sign. Mati na.1 and signet authorising His Highness to negotiate 
and conclude, any treaties, conventions or arrangenieiits which 
might ffltjsue as a result of the deliberations and discussions at the 
Peace Conference. . Regarding His Highness’ work it would be a 
presumption on my part to review the great services His Highness 
has rendered to India and the Empire. It wasxpith a thrill of pride 
that .we learnt that His Highness alone conducted important 
negotiations regarding India's inclusion in the League of Nations; 
at Paris during the unavoidable absence in England of both Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Sinha. This single instance is sufficient to 
show Ihe implicit confidence that His Highness inspired in the 
minds of the British Empire Delegation by reason of his commanding 
abilities, and far-sighted and reliable statesmanship. Devotion, 
to the empire has ior His Highness an interpretation which is all 
embracing and knows no distinction of caste, country or religion. 
Alike to'the cause of his Order and to that of British India he 
advocated jarogressive reforms for India. Fearless lOf criticism. 
His Highness further interpreted the Mahomedan; sentiment 
strenuously and ably at the Paris Congress for which he was grate¬ 
fully thanked by the Mahomedan. Community of Bombay on his 
return. As rumour has it, and the information is that it is a reliable 
that, rumour His Highness’s presentation of the Mahomedan case at 
the Peace Conference was far abler and exhibited greater. sagacity 
and acumen than that submitted by the representatives of the 
Turkish Government itself. The Prime Minister's validictory letter 
to. His Highness contains a generous appreciation, a part of which 
I wdll, here quote with Your Excellency s permission ;—“You have 
dpvoted yourself to the interests of the Indian Empire and return 
with the satisfactory knowledge that you have played a part much 
appreciated by your colleagues.” Mr. Montagu has similarly 
eulogised His Highness on great public services. Your Excellency 
has. also shown your great appreciation of His Highness*, work 
in a letter which is recent and ^though we all may possibly remem¬ 
ber it well I would like to quote a short extract from it feel 
however that I should like to write vou a line to congratulate 
you very heartily on the great part which you have played since 
you! accepted the Prime Minister's invitation last year to assist 
in the peace deliberations as the representative Of the PrinceS' 
and Chiefs of India. I know with what remarkable ability and 
political sagacity Your Highness has performed your task, and 
India owes to you and to your colleagues a debt of. gratitude for 
having so worthily represented her in .the greatest gathering of 
statesmen that the world has ever seen.” I. should like to take 
this public opportunity ot congratulating Your Excellency if I 
may respectfully ido.sO on your Excellency^ sel^ioh of India's 
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delegates 'to the. War Conferenc6 asd the Peace Conferetce which in 
every case is niore than jnstified by the exceptional merits and 
splendid work of each of thp delegates selected. India has no more 
valuable servant and friend than-the Hon’ble Sir James Meston, and 
Lord Sinha’s elevation to the peerage is a testimony of the excep- 
tion^Iy high regard in which he is held by his Imperial M^esty the 
King Emperor and the, British Cabinet. .Turning to Maharaja 
Bikaner,- be said ; Your Highness, it must be a matter of deep grati¬ 
fication to you that you have immeasurably advanced and- signalised 
the noble tradition, of your gloriotis bouse, and of the most distin-^ 
guished 9f ycur ancestors who were trusted coundllors of the Mogul 
Emperors by an equal display of splendid devotion, gallant services 
in the field, and sagacious and valuable advice in the council chamber 
of the empire. . Your Excellency, without trespassing further upon 
your'-valuable time I submit the resolution for the hearty acceptance 
of this Conference. 

The resolution was carried nem con, , 

. Viceroy's Closing Speech. 

In closing the conference on the 8th November the Viceroy 
made an interesting speech defending the action of the Government 
of India in the Afghan, muddle. Said His Excellency :—Your High¬ 
nesses will forgive me if 1 take this opportunity ctf dealing with 
.another matter of public interest though not directly affecting Your 
Highnesses. I h9,ve always made, a rule Pf ignoring attacks ma.de 
jn the press, but I must'take ah exception ip the ca^e of an article 
in the. “Times" cabled out by Eeuter. .The svimmary which • appear¬ 
ed yesterday, contained the following passage.. “Curzon’s statement 
that the vital.letter of Sir Hamilton -Giant, by which the, Govern: 
ment relinquished. ..control of external aTairs- of Afghanistan, was 
not kept back was erroneous. . The letter was nofj only .withheld from 
pnblio for some daysj but was not even -received, by Mr. Montagu 
until the day after the text of the treaty had reached London. The 
whole episode, says the “Times” is . in keeping with the policy of 
evasion wbicb too often marks the action of the present Government 
pf India.."...- ' • • . . . . • - 

i .do. not propose to deal writh the question of policy embodied 
.in ,that letter, of Sir Hamilton. Graiit, beyond saying this, that -w’e 
deliberately backs pn the -past .policy of attempting.tp 

control'Afghan foreign relations through a paper condition. The 
aim of our policy is, to quote Loi-d Curzon’s recent speech in the 
House of Lords as summarised by Eeuter, ' some arrangement with 
the Afghan Government which could differ in many important res¬ 
pects from the preceding arrangements, but which would give us 
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what ^ras really solely the essential thing, namely, a neighbour on 
the frontier who was friendly and loyal to Sritain and with whom 
we could live- in the future amicably.” If we secure this result it 
connotes that Afghanistan’s foreign relations will be such as to have 
our approval. Till we are satisfied that Afghanistan’s foreign rela¬ 
tions are such as to meet our approval, this second chapter containin^t 
the treaty of friendship will not be written* 

But what I wish to refer to, more particularly to-day, is not the 
wisdom or unwisdom of my conduct of our foreign affairs, but the 
charge of a policy of evasion which is made against my Government. 
Here again, ii the charge had been couched in general terms, I would 
have ignored it, because it is obviously unprofitable to bandy argu¬ 
ments over a question which must largely be a matter of opinion. 
In this case,- however, it is coupled with the concrete accusation that 
we had withheld Sir Hamilton’s letter not only from the public for 
some days, but even from the Secretary of State until the day attci* 
the text of the treaty had reached London* Now this allegatiou can 
obviously only be based on conjecture. For the Secretary of State 
alone could inform the “Times” of the facts and no one is more 
punctilious than Mr. Montagu in such matters. 

Let me give one or two dates which will I hope dispose of this 
matter. I find that I communicated the terms of the proposed letter 
to the Secretary of State’s telegram on the 4 th of August. It pre¬ 
sumably reached him either on the 4 th of August or on the 5 th, as 
I received his reply on the 6th of August. The treaty was signed 
on the Sth of August and the actual text of the letter, as delivered 
to the Afghans, was telegraphed the next day. It is said that the 
letter was not even received by the Secretary of State until the day 
after the text of the treaty had reached London. It must be obvious 
that with the best will in the world and with the most efficient cable 
system, the text of a letter delivered With a treaty of Peace on the 
Sth of August could not have reached London more expeditiously, 
and moreover the substance of the letter'as actually delivered to the 
Afghan Delegates was contained in my telegram to the Secretary of 
State of August 4 th to which I have referred above. 

Your Highnesses, this is a matter which can be of little interest 
to you and I hope you will forgive me for introducing this subject 
into my speech, but I felt that I had to tahe the earliest opportunity 
of dealing with a matter which so closely affected my honour. 
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Council. 

Six G. S. Barnes, K.C.B, Took his scat, 6th April, 1916 
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„ Sir J. H. Duboulay, k.c.i.b. 

„ R. A. Mant, I.C£. 

„ Sir J. B. Wood, k.C.ijb., C.s.r.. 
c.r.E., I.C.S., (Foreign) ; Hon. Sir A. H 
Grant, k.c.i.e,, c,s.i., r.c.s. (Political). 
Hon. C. B. Low, C.r.E., i.c.s. 

„ C. £. Bose, u.l.C.B. 

„ H. Sharp, c.s.i. 

„ A. P. Muddiman, C.I.E., I.C.S, 

„ Sir Bobert Gillan, K.c. 9 . 1 , i.CA., 
(Presdt.) P, A. Hadow (Secy.) 

Sir Thomas Holand. k.c.i.e., f.s.s. 

T. Ryan, C.IJE. (^y.) 

Excellency the Viceroy. 

J. L. Mailey, c.i.e,, t.c.8. 

Capt. W. Buchanan Riddell 
Lt. col. R. Verney, Rifle Brigade 
B. Parsons. 

3faj. J. Mackenzie, c.i.E, 35th Sikhs 
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A-—'Elected members—-27. 

Name, Elactovate. 


Rao Babatlnr B. K Sama (Gam) 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri \ ' 

,, V, J, Patd <■'; ■' ' > 

Sir Dinsha Eduljee Waohd 
Mr. Surendva Kath Banerjee 
Bai Sira' Natb Bay Bahadur 
l)r, Tej Bahadur Sapfa 
I’andit Madan Mohan Malavij-a 
Saniar Bahadur Sundar Singh Majithia 
Mnung Bah Too, c.i.e, 

Bai Bahadur Krishna Sahay , 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda 
Goncsh Shri Krishna Khaparde - 

Mr. K. V. Bangaswami Ayyangar 
Khan Bahadur Sayad Allabando Bhah 
Maharaja Sir Mom'ndra Chandra Kandi 
Baja Sir Rampal Singh, k.c.i.e. 

Baja Bajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo 
B^i Bahadur Bishan Dntt Shukul 
Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan 
Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah 
„ Abdul Rahim 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Saiyid Nawah 
Ali Chaudhri 

Baja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad 
Khan, K,o.i.E., Khan Baiiadur, of 
Mahammuiiabad. - 
Mr. Mazhaml Haque 
„ Malcom N. Hogg 
I, W. A. Ironside 


Non-official Council, Madras 
Do^^ do 

■'"Do ■ Bombay 

■ Do do 

Do , Bengal 

. ‘ Do - do 

■ Do V. P. 

Do do 

Do Punjab 

Do Burma 

Do - Bihar and Orissa 
Do Assam 

District Councils and ; Munici¬ 
pal Committees, C. P. 
Landholders, Madras 

Do Bombay (Gujarat) 
Landholders, Bengal 

Do Unitefl Provinces 
Landholders of Agra 
Do Bihar and Oris.sa 
Do Central Provinces 
Muhammadan Community, Madras 


Do 

Bombay 

Do 

Bengal 

•Do 

do 


Do United Provinces 

Do Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay Cliamber of Commerce 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce 


B.—Nominated Membera—33. 
Official Usmbess. 


Lt,-Col. S. L. Aplin. C.6.I, 

Sir. J. S. Donald, k.c.i.e., c.g.i. 

,, Verney Lovett, K.C.s,i. 

Vacant 

Mr. A. B. Lofttufi-Tottenliam ' 

„ F. J. Monahan' 

„ C. A. Kincaid, c.v.o 
„ E.H.C. Walsh 
„ F. S. A. Slocock, C.i.li 
„ W. J. Beid, c.s.i. 

Sir E. D. Maclagan, K.c.i.e., C.s.i. 
„ B. W. Qillan, K.c.s.1, 

„ A. H. Grant, C.s.i., C.I.E. 

, J. H. Dubonlay 
Surgi on-Gciieral W. E. Edwards 


Burma. 

The N. W, F. Provinces 

The United Provinces 

The Punjab 

Madras 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
'' Assam 

Government of India 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Major-General A. H. Bingley, c.b., c.i.e. 

Do 

Mr. C. H. Kesteven 

Do 

„ H. Sharp, c.r.E, 

. Do 

„ R, E. Holland C.T.Ei 

Do 

„ S, R, Hignell C.i.E, 

Do 

, „ R. A. Mant. 

Do 

„ F. 0. Rose 

Do 

„ A, P. Muddiman, c.i.e. 

Do 

„ Q, B. Clarke, 

Do 

,, G, B. H. Fell, C.r.E. 

Do 

„ H, P. Howard, C.I.E, 

Do 

„ J. P. Thompson 

Do 

„ C, E, Low 

Do 


Noii'Official Members. 

Si. Fazulbhoy Cuvrimbhoy, Kt. o.i.B. Indian Commercial Comrannity 
Khaii'' Bahadur Hian - Muhammad - 

Shafi c.t.G. Jiuham Com. Funjab 

Khan Znliikar Ali Ehan, c. 8 . 1 . Landholders 

Sub-Major anti Hon. Cnpt. A jab hban, 

Sarclar Bahadur, l.o.M. 

Sir G. M. Chitnavis, k.C.I.e. 

Present Constitution of the Council. 

By tile proviso to Bc^lation I for the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General it is declared that it shall not be lawful for the Governor .General to 
nominate so many non-official persons that the majority of all the Members of 
the Council shall be non-officiahs 


Offidals— 

(a) Members of the Executive Council 7 

(b) The Lkiitennnt-Governor or Chief Commissioner of the Province 1 

(c) Nominated Members 27 

Total 35 

Non-Ofiidals— 

(a) Elected Members 27 

(b) Nominated Members 5 

, Total 32 

Official majority, exclusive of the Governor-General 3 



Proceedings of 

The Indian Legislative Council 

Feb.-March, 1919. 

The Council mei at the Cwncil Chamber, Imperial Sccretariet, Delhi 
on ThuHday, {he 6th February, 1919, 

PRESENTS 

H-S EAcellen^ Baron Chelmsford, P.C., G M.S,I,, C.W.*.E. G.C.M.G., G.C.B.E. 

Viceroy and Governor General PRESIDING, and 59 Me^.bers, of 
whom 52 were Additional Members. 

H. E. the Commander-in-Chie; first laid on the table telegiams 
thai living the Council for its congratulations to the allied armies for 
their victories. Then came the Viceroy's address, 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Opening Address. 

In his review of the position of affairs since the Council last met 
in September 1918 , His Eycellency at the outset alluded to the 
elevation to the Peerage of Sir S. P, Sinha, and next explained 
why the life of the Council, which would have ordinarily terminat¬ 
ed in September next, had been extended to one year, so that it 
remained as it was till 20 July 1920 . He next said :— 

“Among the legislative matters to be brought before you in the 
ersuirg 8638100 are two Bills of the highest importance. I refer of 
course to the Bills to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Commission presided over by Sir Sydney Bowlait. These recom¬ 
mendations w’ere unanimous, and coming as they did from persons 
who command <he gieatest. authority, the Government of India 
decided that they should be brought before this Council in the 
shape of the necessary legislative measures, The necessity for 
proceeding with legislation on the subject in this Session is of course 
due to the early termination of hostilities and the prospect of the 
coiiclosion of peace in the rear future. The very important powers 
which have enabled the public peace and order of India to be preserv¬ 
ed during the war will shortly come to an end. It is essential in 
luy judgment that they should be replaced by adequate substitutes. 
The sudden release from restraint and control of the forces of anarchy 
would involve a position which we cannot contemplate. The reaction 
against all authority which has manifested itself in many parts of the 
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civilised world is not likely to leave India entirely untouched, ar.d 
the powers of evil are still abroad. We caiinot shut our eyes to the 
undoubted existence in India of definitely revolutionary organisations. 

“There are facts which can neither be denied .nor explained away, 
and the Government of India would be failing in its duty if it did 
not make preparation to deal with them.. After the jnost anxious 
consideration of the subject I have come to the very clear conclusion 
that' special measures are essential, not only to the maintenance of 
His Majesty’s Government in this country:, but to the safety of the 
lives and property of its citizens. 1 can only commend these Bills 
to your very earnest and careful consideration.” 

Then he announced that the Committee for investigating into 
Jail administration, hold in abeyance since 1913 owing to the war, was 
soon to be appointed, and also that the recommendations of the 
Ai’ms Act Committee are being considered aud a communique wiui 
soon to be issued. He next turned to • 

Education. 

“I have already mentioned in this Council the Bill introduced 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Patel to enable district municipalities in Bombay 
to adopt with tho sanction of the Local Government compulsory 
elementary education for children. That Bill has now become law, 
and I am glad to see that the .Government of Bombay.propose to 
behave in a liberal manner to any municipality which desires and is 
able to adopt its provisiojis. I have recently given my assent to a 
Bill of a similai nature but of wider application in Bihar and Orissa, 
and other. Bills aie either awaiting introduction or have arrived at 
various stages in the process of legislatioji. 

. “It is a matter for congratulation that in two provinces where 
primary education has hitherto been peculiarly lackwaid, nairely, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, vigorous action is now contemplated. 

“The compulsory education Bills which are in process of be¬ 
coming law require that Government should be satisfied that jtroptr 
facilities are, or can be provided before the measure becomes appli¬ 
cable in any particular area. This is a very proi>er coiidition ai d 
I'lnake no doubt that Local Goveri.inents, when laying down rules 
under such sections, will also pay special attention to the very 
important problem of the training of teachers. Among our verna¬ 
cular teachers only 32 per cent are trained. If, as we hope now 
that the war is over, the rate of expansion of mass education is 
accelerated, the institutions for the training of veri acxdar teachers 
will have to be multiplied, enleiged ar,d strei gtber.ed. For, the fiift 
essential of a school is an elBcient teacher, and if our teachers are 
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iiiefficient, the money spent upon their pay and xipon the buildingsj 
equipment and up-keep of the school is only too likely to be money 
thrown away. We ■ addressed the JjOcal Governments on this im¬ 
portant matter in 1916, and further allotted a recurring Imperial 
grant of 30 lakhs for the training and pay of teachers in the ensuing 
year, I observe,, with, pleasure that the resolution issued by. the 
Government of the United Provinces in pursuance of the policy for 
the expansion of primary education lays special stress upon the 
importance of training teachers, which is indeed, as I have frequently 
urged, a nec<essary preliminary to any. effective advance. 

Industries Commission. 

“since the last occasion on which I ’ addressed you, we have 
received the long-expected Report of the Industrial Commission. 
I regard this Report as a State document of the greatest value and 
importance. With the underlying principles W’hich form the basis 
of the Commission’s recommendations, namely, the urgent necessity 
not only for the improvement of Indian industries, but for the more 
active participation of Goverjiment in developing them, I imagine 
there will bo unanimity of opinion. 1 believe strongly that there is a 
great future before Indian industries, but it is necessary that, if the 
full harvest is to be reaped, the land must be ploughed ai;d the seed 
sown at the best time and in the best manner. It is essential that 
Indian Industries should be guided on right lines at the early stages 
of their development. Few people, I imagine, will hesitate to agree 
that in order to ensure such guidance, a great expansion of the 
scientific and technical advice at the disposal of industry in this 
country is essential, and the proposals of the Commission for the 
organisation of scientific and technical services form probably the 
most important part of their Report. I need hardly say that we 
have lost no time in considering this Report and in consulting 
Local Governments on the proposals made by the Commission 
while I believe that the commission’s proposal for the organisation 
of an Imperial Department will be found essential to supply the 
necessary stimulus to industrial development and to aford advice and 
assistar.co where required. I fully reoogniso that the ae'ual work of 
developing iiidusti-ies will have to be chiefly carried out by Provincial 
effort and under Provincial control. 1 know that this is a matter on 
which local opinion is keen, but 1 have r.o fcai" that the organisation 
•which will be ultimately established will involve any undue centralisa¬ 
tion. I cannot conclude my remarks on this subject without expressing 
niy appreciation of the work of Sir Thomas Holiar.d ai.d his 
co-ac^utors in produoii'g this Report. The labour which with great 
public spirit they devoted to their difficult aiid complicated task ivas 
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uilstinted, and the care aud thought with which tliey ha'vie elabofitfcd'*' 
their conclusiotis is beyond praise. ' ‘ - ^ 

'Then he went on in hsual platitudes OP'th’6' War and'India’s, 
efforts and sacrifices, and next referred to the dreadful 'e'i)i'(IetniiJ 6f ' 
Influenza (which had'carried away 6 millions'of Indians) ‘ ‘kbd’ '‘isaid'' 
that it taught two lessons : the defects of SauitatiOn ' in India’-''and" 
the importance ‘ of increased’ facilities for research. (Thi^'lJiece'df* 
Viceregal piety, however, could nowhere be found during - Biid^et"' 
debate in March). - ' ' ’ : - - »•/ 

Then . caine the ' most important pronouncements ...o^ .pis.^ 
Excellency:— „ 


The Reforms and the I. C. 5. ' 

You will expect me now to say something in regard to.tiho, 
Reform proposals. The Committees under the chairmanship of.. 
Lord Southborough are now sitting in Delhi, and hope in cqnjuuc-., 
tion with the Government of India to lay their Report shortly 
before His Majest/s Government. I have dealt, on other qccasioi^s., 
with various aspects of this important question. To-day I wi’glj., 
to deal more particularly with the position of the services and the, 
Engjish commercial community.” (To placate these bodies it had 
become absolutely necessary by this time, for -they had. since thOj 
famous announcement of August 20 , 1917 been more and mor^ 
opeiily in revolt). , 

“It is indeed natural that the services sho.uld feel Icecn anxiety' 
as to their place in the future scheme of things. The. Seprqtjiry oJF ; 
State and I could hot within the compass of our report elaborate, 
in full detail all'the issues arising out of the proposals for Refbi'm, 
but now that the critici,sms and discussions of the past. mon.ths have.;. 
brought home to us something of the misgivings and anxieties which 
out services'Are feeling, I propose to take-this opportunity of stating, 
as clearly as I can, what my conception of their future position is. ‘ 
“And first let me say this. The services of India have j ust 
come through a long period of exieptional strain. Tlieir streiigth 
has been serioirsly depleted by the war. They have been called 
upon not merely to run the administration with a far weaker ; 
not merely to help to steady men’s minds during periods of derre.s-' 
sioh and alarm ; but'they have also had to organise, and promote.' 
many forms of war activity. It has been out of the question to let 
them take leave, and so they have stayed at their posts year after year 
doing double work, often' to the dctrimeiit. of their health and com¬ 
monly at the sacrifice of domestic comfort. They have been hard hit 
by rising prices ; and they have come in for attacks arising out of the 
agitation in connection with Reforms which have. somotime.s been 
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ungenerous and unfair. But they have risen superior to all these 
things, and as Viceroy, I am proud and glad to acknowledge on 
behalf of my Grovornraent the part they have played in keeping 
India contented and quiet, and in helping to win the war. And 
now the war is over, and they seem to see before them difficulties 
and sacrifices greater still. 1 want the service to know that ray 
Government and I are fully cognisant and deeply appreciative of 
all these things. 

‘'Let me etate then, as clearly as lean, what I conceive to be 
the governing conditions of tliis problem. The changes which we 
are setting about in India must gradually involve a profound altera¬ 
tion ill the position of the public services. Hitherto the great 
administrative and technical bodies of men recruited from England— 
such as the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police, the Indian 
Medical Service, the Indian Education Service, the Indian Forest 
Service, the Public Works Department—have nob been civil services 
in the sense in which that word is generally understood. I have 
indeed seen criticisms which assumed that our public services had 
usurped to themselves a place which Parliament never assigned to 
them. That, as e\ evy reader of history knows, is a wholly wrong 
and unfair suggestion. The services were sent to India by Parlia¬ 
ment not as the executive agents of a popular government in India, 
but to administer the country under the official Government of 
India. No one else could have done the work they have done. 
They could not have done it themselves, had their position been 
different. Now with the introduciion of responsible government in 
India, however limited at first, a change must begin. If we set up 
ministers, ministers must administer; and the permanent services must 
execute. That is so well accepted a mixim of our British polity 
that no one will dispute it. This then is my first proposition. 

“But to suppose as has been alleged that we propo-se to place 
the services as a whole in helpless suburiination to inexperienced 
and possibly hostile ministers; that we intend not merely 
to deprive them of power, but to require them blindly to 
execute policies which they cam;ot reconcile with their self-respect, 
is very seriously to misconceive our purpose. Let roe explain at 
once why that is impossible. Progi'ess to further constitutional 
growth in India is to come not by a process of drift ; not by the 
English Departments or Govori.ments throwing up the sporge out 
of weariness or a sense that they are fighting a losing game ; not 
by our taking back our hand fj'om the plough ; but by the response 

niade by Indians to the greah opportunity now offered them_ 

by the measured verdict of the highest outside impartial authority 
Upon their penorinaiice. It is recognised at the present moment that 
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the time is not ripe for Indians to talie over the entire management 
of the country. Every moderate and thoughtful Indian admits that 
truth himself. And government, believe me, is not the simple thing 
it may sometimes seem. The help of the services, trained, efficient, 
impartial, with their high standards of duty, of character, of the public 
interest is absolutely essential if this vskst experiment is to succeed. 
We cannot afford and we do not mean to lose them until India 
acquires, what she has not got at present, something approximately 
as good to put in their place. That is my second proposition. 

“The Secretary of State and I have declared our intention to 
protect the services in the defence of their rights and the discharge 
of their duties: I see that apprehensions have been aroused by the 
geneial character of this phraseology. Let me now, speaking for 
myself and Government, endeavour to give precision to the under¬ 
taking. In the first place as regards their pay and pensions, 1 
propose that the pay, pensions, leave and conditions of service 
generally of the services recruited from England shall be guaranteed 
at least by statutory orders of the Secretary of State, which no 
authority in India will have power to disregard or vary- My idea 
is that the all-India services are to be retained, as in a mould cast 
by Parliament and the Secretary of State, as an exemplar to all the 
services drawn exclusively from India. In this respect, therefore, 
I see no cause for disquiet. 

“1 pass to a more difficult question, and one which I know is 
causing more doubt than any mere questions of money—the position 
of the services which are under Indian ministers. Now 1 am not 
going to recite the series of ways in which I conceive it- possible 
that difficulty may arise. I ask you to take it from me that my 
Government and I have considered this field very anxiously and 
have had vividly before our minds the sort of troubles that may 
arise over postings or promotion, or policy or professional questions 
or discipline. How then can these potential difficulties be miti¬ 
gated ? In the first place, we hope to get as ministers responsible 
men who will realize how greatly the services can help them. There 
is more in this than a pious hope. We may look to what has 
happened elsewere. It has often been the case that men going in 
fresh to office, full of prqiudice against the public 3eryiccs,have 
found them their best ally and protector against the critics which 
every administrator encounters, and have ended by gaining the full 
confidence of the service and giving the service theire. Secondlyj 
we do not intend to leave the handling of the services wholly to 
the minister. We propose to instruct the Governor, in a published 
instrument, that we lay on him a personal responsibility for securing 
the welfai'tf of the services. He will disallow pi-oposals that aiW 
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or ■ tend towards their disintegration. The head of ever/ depart¬ 
ment-under ministers will have access to the Governor. ''Ho- will* 
be in • a position to represent difficulties to him before they become 
acute : and it will be for the Governor to deal with theih by in¬ 
fluence and persuasion, < and finally by tactful eicercise of authority. 
Lastly, we propose to secure all existing'rights of appeal to the 
(jovernment- of India and the Secretary of State whenever an officer 
is ■ prejudic^Iy affected as regards emoluments or pension by' a 
minister's order. ' ‘ 

“How these arrangements will work, you and I-can only lestvo it 
to experience to show. But I think that the services will accept them- 
as an earnest attempt to fulfil the pledges which we have given.. 
It may be that even more provisions will be required. But about- 
those I will say nothing at .present, because I am anxious to give no 
countenance to the idea^that the services will find their position made 
impossible. I will merely add that the .Government of India w ill 
always regard this question of the fair treatment of the services as one 
of the cardinal tests, by which our great experiment will be judged. 

“Let me now turn to the very important matter of British 
commercial interests in this country. It would distress me pro¬ 
foundly if I thought that we could with justice be accused of under¬ 
rating either the colossal financial interests at Stake, or the enormous 
part which British non-oflicial energy, character and brains have 
played in the task of making • Lidia what she is. For myself I 
regarded these facts as self-evident and thought that, so far as it 
was necessary to reassure this important community, we had in our* 
Report made our attitude towards them quite clear. However, the 
complaint has been made that we have dealt too summarily with 
the' subject. So let me emphasise our intention. I have not found,' 
by the way, in the papers of a year ago, or 'the criticisms just 
received, any reasoned statement of the ways in which it is supposed 
that British trade interests may be jeopardised by the changes 
which we have in view. I note, however, that in > the' joint ^dress 
which some representatives of European commerce iii Calcutta signed 
last year, referencewas hiade to the risk of injury by ‘predatory 
or regulative legislation’or the neglect of tiansportation and other' 
facilities ; and I see that the -Bengal Chamber of Commerce appear 
to have chiefly in mind proposals for provincial taxation likely to 
prejudice commerce or industry. ■ 

“Now le't me explain the position as I see it. The legislation 
on which British commerce in the main depends is rhaiuly all-India 
in character. Some of it is embodied in the great commercial 
codes ; some of it deals with matters of fieculiar interest to iiiflusfcry 
Jike railways, factories, petroleum, explosives or mines. Now 
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inasmuch as these will remain with the Goverhment of India,' who 
will, as I have laid down more than once, retain indisputable 
authority, there-is surely no reasonable ground for apprehension.- 
Commerce can make its voice heard just as effectively as heretofore; 
It may be said however that, in the future. Provincial Councils 
will exercise more freely the power of amending all-India Acts. But 
that they can only do with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General. In any case there is the safeguard of the triple veto of 
the Governor, the Governor General and the Crown ; and this 
applies to all provincial legislation. 

* It seems to. me indeed that the control of the matters of 
peculiar interest to European commerce is to a great extent con¬ 
centrated in the hands of the Government of India. I am thinking 
of the tariff and the currency ; of banking, railways, shipping, posts 
and telegraphs. In these respects no existing measure of security 
is being diminished, and therefore apprehension is surely groundless. 

*‘But evidently it is in the minds of some people that in the 
provincial sphere it will be possible injuriously to affect the com¬ 
mercial community. Say, for instance, by special, interests being 
singled out to bear the burden of provincial taxation or by rival 
interests being artificially stimulated by bounties. What protection 
will there be in such cases 1 Well, the Secretary of State and I 
have pledged ourselves in paragraph 344 to reserve to Government 
power to protect any industry from prejudiced attack or privileged 
competition. To speak for myself, 1 believe this can be secured 
by embodying this undertaking in the instructions given to the 
Governor on appointment, wherein he wilt be informed that His 
Majesty’s Government lay on him a responsibility for seeing that 
the pledge is made good. With such a public document in his 
hands the Governor, with the Government of India and Secretary 
of State behind him, would be in a very strong position to resist 
all proposals of his ministers which appeared to him to be acts of 
hostility to British commerce. There will moreover be represen¬ 
tatives of that interest sitting in the provincial chamber; and I 
cannot do them the injustice of supposing that they will fail to 
bring any just grievance effectively to the Governor’s notice, or if 
need be to remind him of his responsibility.” 

After talking for a while on the supreme might of- the British 
arms and the still more supreme power *of the British chanicter 
which have svoii the war, he then assured his Council that he did 
not feai' Bolshevism in India, and of his faith on the good sense of the 
Indian Masses. H. E. then concluded with the peroration :— 

“I'he good sense of India has been tried in this great war as 
never beiore and it has i. 0 t been found wantijsg, The test, as I have 
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said, is not yet over; but, speating for inyseif, I loolt forward con¬ 
fidently to the days ahead, fully assured that, when the dust of these 
days has subsided, a greater India will emerge—greater in resources, 
greater in self-help, great as ever in her loyalty to the King-Emperor, 


After His Excellency’s speech, iutcrpellfttions followed and then Sir William 
Vincent introduced tlie Criminal Law Emergency powers Bill, well known as the 
infamous Rowlntt Bill. After a very hot debate witli the unanimous opposition 
of the non-oiticial Indian Members, which lasted during the whole of the 6th 
and also the 7tb Febmary, the motion to refer the Bill to a select committee was 
pa8sc<i by sheer Official majority of 36 against 21, Messrs Bannerje’s and Patel’s 
amendment to postpone the Bill having been defeated by Official Votes. On the 10th 
February, the Council again meeting, the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
popularly known as the Second Kowlatt Bill was introtluced by the Home 
Member. Sir Sankaran Nair then brought forward the Local Anthorities Pensions 
and Gratuity Bill which was introduced. 


Sir James Meston ne.xt introduced the Excess Profits Tax Bill. He explained 
“We are now faced with a possible deficit of £ i Millions aiul additional taxation 
was inevitable. l>ai'^ grants of money would be wantetl for Bailn’ays. Govern¬ 
ment would be left with only 3 millions to meet eight and three fourth millions re¬ 
quired next year. The super-tax and the excess profits tax would not both be levied, 
but only whichever yielded greater.’* He expected to realise £. Seven and half millions 
Jrom this tax. Mr. Hogg and Mr. Ironside opposed on behalf of the Eui'openn 
Chamber of Commerce, while Mr.F. Cutrmibhoy also opposed the Bill. The Bill how¬ 
ever was referred to a select Committee with instructions to report on I‘2th March. 

At the next meeting of the Council on Feb, 26th, after a long list of inter- 
pellations, the Local Authorities Pensions and Gratuities Act was passed, and 
Sir W. Vincent introduced the Indian Oaths amendment Bill, Mr. Patel was 
then permitted to introduce his Bill, the Indian Electricity Amendment Bill, the 
object of which was that local authorities may have a right to be consuUetl and 
preferentially treated as against a rival licensee. Mr. Pafel ne.xt introduced a 
bill, readily accepted by Sir T. Holland on behalf of Government by re.asou of its 
great usefulness, to ameiul the Negotiable instiument Act, 1881. 'j’jie amend¬ 
ment referred to cheques. It had recently been held in the Bo-'bay High Court 
that a Cheque with the word “bearer” struck out and no substitution of the 
word “order” is not negotiable within the meaning of the Act, although the 
custom of trarle in India is, as a matter of fact, quite the contrary. ° 

The Council assembletl on March I. After interpellations the finance 
Member Sir James Meston presented his financial statement of the year (see next 
page). Sir W Vincent next presented the Beport of the Select Committee on 
il.e Rowlatt bill, one peculiar feature of which was that all the iiulian members 
dissentcfl from it; Messrs Bauerji, Sastri, Shall and Nawab All signed the 
Report subject to strong dissentient minutes, while 3 other Indian members 
Pundit Malaviya, Messrs Patel and Khaparde refused to sign the Benoit but 
gave separate dissentient nr >s which Government leiected and w^re -ot 
published along with the Report, ' »»» ..ot 

Sit James Meston then intioduced the Indian Paiwr Currency amenilm.-nt 
.Act the object of which was to continue the Ordinance of 7th Hec'mbor 1418 
loincrease.the maximuii’limit of tile issue of Currency Notes acaimt RriH#h 
Treasury Bills by another M crotrs temporarily, so Jto makeX wholTS 
of reserve 100 cro.vs. He further introduced the Motor Spirit AmenLent B 11 
aiid the Indian Income Tax Amendment Bill by which l^ome below Rs! 2^000 
P, M. vt06 propoEcd to be free from the tax, 
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Financial Statement of the year 

1919-20. 

Speech oj^ Sir James Mesloft. ' 

MAIN FEATURES OF THE BUDGET. 

The cur rent year has been a period of crisis and dramatic 
change. The first half of it was marked by great manufacctirinif 
energy, high prices and a great deal of diffused prosperity. When 
the year opened ihe long threatened German .offensive was deve¬ 
loping in France, and India was called upon to redouble her 
efforts to provide men and munitions of war. Her response, as is 
known to this Council, was immediate. Recruiting made great 
strides, and under the guidance of our colleague, Sir Thomas 
Holland," the munitions Board set to work in grim earnest in sup¬ 
plying the Allies with material, military and otherwise, of which 
they stood in urgent need. Its financial consequences were deriv¬ 
ed from the great manufacturing activity of the period, the heavy 
exports of foodstuffs and every kind of article of national import¬ 
ance for which England and the Allies were indenting. The first 
consequence of these factors was a tremendous run on our curren¬ 
cy resources to provide the money to pay for all this vigour of 
production. The second was a sharp upward movement in our 
revenues ; the harvest, of our railway returns had never been so 
rich ; and the heavy sale of bills against our exports by the Secre¬ 
tary of State brought us lavish gains in exchange, for Sir William 
Meyer had cautiously refused to budget for anything better than 
a IS- 4 fif, rupee, and large suras were being paid into our Home 
treasury at if. and if. Gd. It was not unnatural, therefore, 
that in September last, there were expectations of a record surplus. 
Then came the cessation of hostilities and the scene completely 
changed. Military activities could not of course be curtailed all at 
once, but private trade was very suddenly checked. Astute mer¬ 
chants who had been gambling on protracted fighting and a conti¬ 
nuing rise in prices found all their calculations upset and Nemesis 
descended upon much unhealthy speculation, especially in the 
cloth and share markets of Bombay. By this time also it had 
unfortunately become evident that considerable areas in Bombay, 
the United Provinces and other parts of India would be unable to 
share in the general rejoicings about peace ; for the monsoon had 

W—8 
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failed badly, scarcity was imminent, and at the most critical time 
a fierce epidemic of infinenza attacked the whole country, took a 
very heavy toll of the rural masses, and seriously weakened the 
agricultural labour power. The withdrawal of military orders and 
the imjpending shortage of supplies combined to check exports. 
The Secretary of State issued no more Council drafts after 
Octobet, and the whole financial position began to undergo the 
painful transition back to a healthier and saber state of affairs. 
There-was'at first a little, riot wholly unnatural, depression at the 
suddenness of the change ; but we know that it is very largely 
disappearing now, and it may be hoped that we shall succeed in 
getting back to a healthier plane of business and finance without 
serious dislocation.’ The immediate result, my Lord, is that we 
have not got a bumper surplus. Nevertheless we have d6ne iin- 
conimonly wdl. If it had not been for the large donation towards 
the expenses of the war which was undertaken by this Council 
last September, we should probably have closed the current year 
with a revenne surplus of over ^8 millions in place of the 
millions wliich Sir William Meyer had budgetted for. As the 
donation in question, that is, the payment for an extra 200,000 
Indian troops and the acceptance of a corresponding pension 
charge, has cost US;^I 25 millions this year, we shall really close 
with a deficit of about millions instead of a surplus of 
irrillions ;—revenue millions and expenditure aborit £^^0 

njillions. 1 am sure that if Sir William Meyer had foreseen this 
—it was quite impossible that he should do so—if he had foreseen 
it, he would probably have asked last year for the extra taxation 
which we are now seeking to impose. As it is we must be 
content to take the deficit out of our cash balances, which only 
means that we shall , have to borrow it directly or indirectly 
sooner or later, 

“Well, my Lord, that is the story of the year which is now 
coming to an end. I need not weary the patience of the Council 
by discussing the figures in any detail, but pass on to the year 
which is before us. The year in front of us cannot possibly be a 
period more_ varied or full of surprises than that which is closing. 
Our trouble is that we cannot prophesy. We have no experience 
of the immediate sequels of a great war, either on the military 
or civil side of the administration. We cannot foretell the 
movement of prices in the next twelve months ; and we have 
nothing to show what shipping will be available for our external 
trade. It follows, therefore, that the yields from our customs' 
revenue, from railways, exchange and many other heads are all 
far more uncertain than they usrially are. The Army in parti- 
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cular has a financial future which it is very, difficult to forecast. 
All that we know is, that the scale of expenditure must be very 
much higher than in the pre-war peaceful days. The require¬ 
ments of modern armament, of much more rapid and efficient 
transport, of the entirely new military art of fighting in the air, 
all these mean money. The huge aeroplane which we have seen 
hovering over Delhi in the last few days is a much costlier 
instrument of war than its predecessors, just as the motor lorry' 
means a good deal more than the old bullock or camel transport. 
We cannot resist taking our share in these developments ; and 
I am.all :the more deeply indebted to His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the great consideration he has shown for our 
financial difficulties iu stating his requirements for the next year. 
They have been placed at the very moderate figure of;^3o 
millions, and I am. sure it is only his unflinching determination 
to insist on economy that insures the adequacy of that figure. 
To it we have added £2\ millions as a special war bonus to 
British troops, which has just been sanctioned ; the duration-of 
this in our present exceptional circumstances it is quite impossi¬ 
ble to foresee. We also have to add the next year's instalment 
of our official contribution td the expenses of the war which, as I 
mentioned the other day, comes to £% ’] millions ; and thus we 
arrive at the total anticipated military expenditure of about ^^41^ 
millions net. Military expenditure thus represents just a half of 
our total budget of outlay for next year. Seeing that we have 
pracitcally no naval charges, this proportion certainly is nothing 
wonderful at a time like the present. It will, we hope, decline as 
the world returns to the paths of peace; but none of us can hope 
that our military charges will ever again drop to the old pre-war 
standard. Turning to the rest of our expenditure the Council 
will find a considerable reduction in our political charges, through 
the curtailment of expenditure which had to be incurred on and 
beyond our frontiers as a direct consequence of hostilities. In 
many other directions savings have been possible on a smaller 
scale. At the same time, we have had to face the inevitable rise 
in wages which materially aflecLs Departments.like the Posts and 
Telegraphs ; and we have a considerable bill, though fortunately 
not nearly so heavy as it would have been without the recent 
winter rains, for famine relief. The chief rise in expenditure 
however is under our provision for renewing the permanent-way 
and the rolling stock of our railways. For that purpose we have 
allowed the very large figure of £(>\ millions ; and I am sure that 
my friend Sir Arthur Anderson would gladly have taken a good 
deal more if he could have it. There will be, on the part of no 
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one in this Council, any disposition to contest a provision which 
the tension of recent years has now made absolutely necessary. 
To many of iis it is a standing marvel that the railways have been 
able to do what they have done, with a wholly starvation allow* 
ance for even their barest necessities. The exigencies of war left 
the Railway Board with no option, and we ought cheerfully to 
assist them to the best of our power in recovering the ground 
that has been lost, * 

‘fThere are of course many other.items ofinterest in these 
elaborate statements, but the total result is to show that we 
require ^^85^ millions for the services of the year; or, if we 
exclude the second instalment of our special war- contribution, 
£ yb^milHons. We have been able to make good the smaller 
sum; but without extra taxation, the higher figure was beyond 
us. For revenue we have taken liberal estimates, very liberal 
estimates ; for example, we are estimating our gross receipts from 
railways .at. 3 o erores, the highest figure of its kind which has 
ever yeti been attempted. Under Customs, in spite of the possi¬ 
bility of falling prices, we have taken an increase even over 
this year’s figures, and are putiiirg up the total to 20 erores. 
This includes, I ought to note, the continuation of the special 
duty of 6 annas a gallon on motor.spirit. As the Council are 
aware, this duty was imposed two years ago as a war measure, 
and has brought a very useful addition to our revenues, I have 
not heard that it has'done any one any harm, and consequently 
I shall shortly ask the Council to accept legislation for its reten¬ 
tion for the present at least. Under Mint and Exchange we 
cannot expect the samo windfall as we enjoyed this year. Our 
recoveries from the War Office will* be fewer arid Our Council 
Bills an uncertain quantity. There is also a heavy loss on 
our coinage to be still adjusted, for it must be remembered that 
we are turning out vast quantities of rupees.at something less 
than what they cost us to manufacture. Under the head of 
iiicome-ta.'c there appears the only concession in this hard-hearted 
budget. It is the raising of the taxable minimum from Rs. t,ooo 
to Rs. 2,000 a year. With the hardship that we see all round us 
owing to the pressure of high prices on humble people with 
minute incomes.we fell that it is no longer possible to levy income- 
tax from assessors who draw less than £ too a year ; and if we are 
going to establish a new minimum, there are great advantages 
in going up at once to Rs. 3,000. I will explain these in greater 
detail in asking for leave to introduce the necessary legislation. 

“Omitting all the less interesting beads we arrive, at a total 
estimate of revenue of /80 millions. It will be remembered 
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that we set out to find^76| millions, without the special contri¬ 
bution. 'This we beve succeeded in doing with a considerable 
margin in hand. If we put aside some what under ;^i million 
of this as a surplus, we are left with about millions towards 
the payment of our special war contTibatmn of millions. 

In other words’we are still £6 millions short, and hence the 
necessity for our excess profits duty. As I explained the other 
day ' in Council, we hope that it will provide us with that sum 
net, after allowing for remissions of super-tax and income-tax and 
after adequate deduction for depreciation and the other subsidiary 
allowances that may have to be made. 1 trust that this brief 
statement of our position^ read with the figures which are being 
communicated to Hon’ble Members, will justify to the hilt the 
sheer nec^sity which has driven us to undertake a levy upon 
war profits, 

“Our formal estimate thus stands at ^86*2 millions for 
revisnue, including the excess profits duty, ^^85,4 millions for 
expenditure, and a surplus of ;^868,ooo. Those who lament the 
tightness of our revenue estimates will, I am sure, rejoice when 
they ' turn to the Capital Account and hnd the imposing figure 
tvhich we propose to allot for railway developments. The biggest 
railway programme ever yet undertaken has been 12 millions ; 
the ideal figure, never yet attained, which Lord Inchcape’s 
Committee pressed upon the Government of India ■ seven or 
eight years ago, is j^i2^ millions.' In recent years we have been 
down, I think to lour and five millions.- For next year we 
propose no less a figure than 17^ millions. I sincerely hope 
that this is the first augury ot the corning expansion of India’s 
commercial and industrial power. It is at any rate the first step 
that we can take to prepare the way for that advance. In order, 
however, to realise our hopes in this direction, I must warn the 
Council that we shall. be dependent once more on a substantial 
loan. The conditions of the loan will be announced later, when 
\ye see.how the money market is likely to receive it in the slack 
season. We shall be glad of all the money that we can get ; but, 
so far as can be estimated now, we shall require at least 15 crores, 
and that is the figure for which we are budgetting to balance 
our ways and means account. There have been suggestions that 
concerns affected by the excess profits duty will find great difficulty 
in subscribing for any part of our loan. I trust that this pessimism 
is unjustified ; and in any case 1 trust that our Victory Loan, as 
it may be described, will find friends enough in the country to 
prevent us from curtailing the generous programme of railway 
development which it is intended to finance. 
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**1 now come to the third and last part of ,niy story,^ a brief 
review of our general financial situation. Before embarking upon 
it, I would invite attention to the tale of our silver crisis last year. 
Very few would suspect the forbidding portals of the Finance 
•Department of harbouring a romance—and yet the whole story 
of how Sir William Meyer and his trusty henchmen held the gate 
against inconvertibility and its attendant woes, and of how our 
old friend Sir James Brunyate fought our battle simultaneously in 
Washington—the whole story is a# good as any romance./ Since 
the days of classical mythology there has been nothing to equal 
the manner in which the United States descended on India in a 
shower of silver. To those like myself who were anxiously watch¬ 
ing the situation from London, it seemed from week to week an' 
utter impossibility that the Government of India could possibly 
escape from suspending specie payment ; and yet the feat was 
accomplished, and India owes no inconsiderable debt of gratitude 
to those whose skill and tenacity averted the misfortune. The 
crisis however has a lesson ; and that lesson is that we are on 
p.rmanently, unsafe ground until India learns to abandon its 
secular habit of hoarding money in unsettled times. India's re¬ 
putation as the ^sink' of the precious metals is an unhappy one ; 
and we all trust that in time she will outlive it. Meanwhile, 
Government cannot possibly go on meeting this insane demand’ 
for silver rnpees, which disappear from circulation almost as soon 
as they are minted, without serious effects on the world price of 
silver, already far too high for our comfort. There is absolutely 
no justification fur the continuing panic which has drawn twelve 
hundred millions of rupees from our mints during the last four 
years, and unless it is checked,. and the hoarded coinsi restored 
to circulation, we may be forced to reconsider the whole basis of 
our currency and exchange policy. 

“ The second uncomfortable feature in our financial position 
is the large quantity of ffoating obligations, directly due to the 
war, which we must redeem before we can go ahead with genera- 
ous programme of remunerative borrowing. We shall have to 
curtail our paper currency investment and to get rid of the 
troublesome discount upon our notes. We shall have to meet a 
considerable volume of short-term bonds, cash certificates and 
treasury bills which had issued since war began ; and for the next 
few years we shall be hard put to it to pay off these liabilities and 
keep up the supply of revenue for our current requirements. 

However, iny Lord, there is no possible reason for alarm. 
All that has happened in the past few years may well fill us with 
pride and hope. We know the splendid part that has been 
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taken by all classes in meeting a great emergency. We are, in 
this Department, particularly indebted to the leaders ,of British 
commerce in the great centres and to the banks ;^to the Presi¬ 
dency Batiks for the lead that they have given in supporting our 
big loans, and to the great Exchange Banks for the cheerful and 
unsellish way in which they have accepted the inconvenient res¬ 
traints that had to be laid upon trade and finance in the interests 
of Imperial defence. We look forward to a time of Industrial 
awakening we have enormous strength in our command of raw 
materials, Whatever inconveniences therefore there may be in 
store for us,-owing to the temporary difficulties which I have 
mentioned, Will be transient and can be largely mitigated 
by a determined policy of economy. With this I close these 
remark's and lay the Financial Statement before the Council. 
We have come through a really great emergency. Our position 
is strong and with care it should grow stronger still; but there is 
no margih for lavish expenditure. Among its many lessons, the 
war has taught us all, the State and the individual alike, that we 
can live less extravagantly than we used to do. I trust that the 
lesson Has come to stay ; for our old familiar watchword of Eco¬ 
nomy will be just as necessary in the future as it has’ ever been 
before.” 

NARRATIVE OF THE HONOURABLE FINANCE MEMBER 
INTRODUCING THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
FOR 1919 20. * 

'A—General characteristics of the Financial year 1919-20. 

‘‘ 3 .. It is doubtful whether, in the financial history of British 
India, there has been a year of more diversified character or varied 
difficulties than 1918-1919, To understand our transactions 
during the twelve months, and our commitments for the future, 
explanations are necessary which, however briefly put, must cover 
a wide area. 

‘‘3. TAe Armistice ,—Dominating all other features of the 
year, financial or others, was the sudden cessation of hostilities in 
November. The last budget was presented at a time of grave 
crisis for the Allied arms, when Germany was making its final and 
greatest endeavour to break through our line in France. The 
peril had the effect in India of calling forth more strenuous effort, 
in men and materials; and the first seven months of the year 
were a period of great and widespread activity. Up to the end of 
October, the value of the external trade of India was bigger than 
in either of the two previous years ; the exports of food-grains, 
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tea and gunny bags being evidence of India’s materia) help to. the 
Allied countries, and the imports of sugar, and textiles being in¬ 
dicative of the high prosperity which she reaped in return. The 
railway revenue corresponded : and at one time it looked as if 
trade remittances through the Secretary of State would be heavier 
than the record figure of the previous year, . Prices remained 
high, and there was much speculation based on the expectancy 
that this hectic energy would endure. With the armistices came 
a sudden change. The wheat export had stopped in September 
for other reasons ; but cotton now fell off immediately, and there 
was a great slackening in gunnies. Imports of all kinds declined 
sharply, chiefly sugar and piece-goods. Panic fell upon the dot It 
market: prices came tumbling down, forward orders were can¬ 
celled and peace brought catastrophe to those who had been 
gambling wildly on the continuation of war. The reaction on the 
Government exchequer was mainly caused by the complete 
cessation of trade remittances to India. The Secretary of Suite 
stopped selling bills. near the end of October, and since then we 
have lost the large exchange profits which a one-and six neuny 
rupee had been yielding us, while we bad to go on at express 
speed coining rupees, and losing on them, to meet the unassuaged 
thirst of the people for metallic currency. All these factors will be 
discussed in more detail later. The cardinal point is that peace 
has laid its hand upon the unhealthy prosperity which the war had 
brought us; and we have now to descend to a more normal plane 
of trade and business. 

“ 4. Scarcity .—To this painful process the chief obstacle at 
present is the persisteoly high range of prices for all the necessities, 
as well as the comforts, of life. The world factors responsible 
for high prices have been supplemented, so far as cereals 
are concerned, by the unfortunate agricultural situation 
over a large area in India. The outlook when the last Budget 
was prepared was generally good, although the several meteoro¬ 
logical disturbance of the cold weather type which had appeared 
in January and February 1918 were all feeble and gave little. 
The weather was accordingly exceptionally dry throughout 
northern and central India. In the Peninsula on the other hand 
conditions had been unusually disturbed during January atid 
February, and very heavy rain for the time of the year occurred 
in the west coast districts. The Arabian Sea monsoon appeared 
nearly three weeks before its normal date and gave widespread 
and unusually heavy rain ever nearly the whole of the Peninsula 
for about five weeks. Its activities then began to decline and, 
after an appreciable improvement during the latter half of August 
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it merged during September into a complete break which con¬ 
tinued till the-end of the regular monsoon season. The Bay 
monsoon also, arrived upward of two weeks earlier than usual, 
and was of normal intensity. But unfortunately its activities 
were confined during nearly the whole season to' Burma and 
north-east India. The average rainfall over the plains was in 
■defect by 6 5 inches^ or 19 per cent., which is the highest defi¬ 
ciency on record since the year 1899. The prolonged break in 
the monsoon adversely affected the area and yield of the principal 
•crops. The condition of the crops now standing is on the whole 
favourable, especially in the northern and central parts of the 
country, but there is a serious reduction in area. The shortage 
of rain has afifected most provinces, although the Peninsula was 
favoured with abundant rain during November and December 
and more recent falls have much improved prospects in. the 
Punjab, Central Provinces and the United Provinces. The Agri- 
■cultural record of the closing year is therefore an unhappy one, 
and has entailed the usual consequences. Famine has had to be 
declared in the Ahmednagar district and iu certain other parts 
of Bombay. Scarcity has been declared in 2 districts of the 
United Provinces, 6 districts of the Central Provinces, II districts 
of the Kathiawar Agency of Bombay. Distress prevails in 
Bankura, and is impending in Angul, in 5 districts of the United 
Provinces, 2 districts of Madras, and considerable areas in Central 
India. The number of persons on lest works, in receipt of graluitbus 
relief, and in poor houses during the week ending 15th February 
1919 was 128, 178. Cattle are suffering even more than men, for 
there is a serious scarcity of fodder in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bombay,. Rajputana and the Bogra district of Bengal. 
■Concession rates for the carriage of fodder by rail to affected 
areas have been sanctioned, and Fodder Controllers have been 
appointed in the Punjab and Bombay. All the elaborate mecha¬ 
nism for famine relief, well tried and now thoroughly under¬ 
stood, is ready to combat distress in its various forms. The 
approved prophylactic of argicultural loans on a generous scale 
has been already applied, the large sum of two crores having 
been sanctioned for advances in the United Provinces alone. 
The good seasons of recent years and the full prices paid tor 
agricultural produce must have accumulated unusual reserves of 
rural wealth, and it may be expected that Widespread or acute 
-distress' will be averted ; but it is a sad reflection that this cala¬ 
mity should have befallen the country at a time when it had 
hoped to join in the universal thanksgiving at the end of the war. 

• “5. The Influenza ^—More calamitous than famine, or. than 
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a great campaign, has been the epidemic of influenza which ravaged 
India in the autumn of 1918. A reference to this terrible scourge' 
was made by His Excellency the Viceroy in his speech at the 
opening of this session ; and all that need be added is to emphasize 
the eflect of the epidemic in weakening the capacity of the' rural 
population to cope with their ordinary work, and particularly 
with the drought which simultaneously fastened on them. It has 
had most depressing results on rural efliciency, and has complicated' 
•the task of famine relief. 

“ 6. Commerce and Prices .—In judging of the year’s trade, it 
has to be remembered that the steady rise in prices, which con* 
tinned from 1917-18 into the current year, frequently obscures 
an actual fall in the volume of imports or exports. Subject to this 
reservation we have an increase of ^8 millions iii the total value 
of private merchandise imported into India during the first nine 
months of the current year. &s cdmpared with the same period in 
1917'. • For exports of private merchandise, the increasje is over 
;^9 millions. The export figures incidentally derhonstrate the 
extent to which India was able to increase her assistance in the; 
way of supplies to the Allied nations and their armed forces! 
Exports of cereals rose by over 5c per cent, to a total in 1917-18 
of 5,400,000 tons'valued at ;^36,000,000. In the case'of wheat 
the record figure of 1,500.000 tons was reached. In the earlier 
months of the current year, India’s contribution of foodstuffs was 
maintained at an even" higher level than 1917. With the failure 
of the monsoon, however, the exportable surplus rapidly dimini¬ 
shed and artificial checks on export have had to be imposed. 
Fortunately a marked'improvement took place in the food situa¬ 
tion in the Allied countries during the summer months. 

*‘7; Our command of raw materials apart from cereals placed 
us in a highly favourable position until the effects of scarcity began 
to make themselves felt. The trade in oilseeds suffered, it is true, ' 
from the shortage of freight, which was naturally most marked 
in the case of seeds not essential for war purposes. But a rapid 
expansion has taken place in the crushing of seed for the export 
of oil, and there is a marked rise in prices ;oiI cake tends more 
and more to be retained for local consumption. Last year raw 
jute continued to decline as an export, and prices were low. In 
the summer of 1918 a sharp recovery took place, when it was 
apparent that the crop was likely to be short j and with an im¬ 
provement in shipping facilities exports during the first , nine 
months of the current year showed an advance in value of too 
per cent, on the 1917 figures. In manufactured jute, high prices 
appear to have restricted to some extent the foreign demand for 
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gunny bags, but none the less this great industry has 'beaten- all' 
records by exporting'goods to the value of ^'28,000^000 during 
the nine months, April to December 1918. Record quantities of 
tea were exported in 1917-18 though at a somewhat less remunera¬ 
tive price than in • the previous two years, The= current year 
promises to be equally prosperous for the tea industry^ Coffee 
planters have been less fortunate during thO War, but should'be 
able to look forward to the future without apprehensioni Valuable 
new markets have been exploited and the English market hbs 
now been re-opened to Indian coffee. Exports of rubber have 
grown steadily during the war, though prices ruled low during 
the current year. The price of raw cotton reached unprecedented 
heights early in the current year and there was consequently a 
striking fall in our shipments both of the raw material and-of 
cotton yarn. Another consequence was that the rates for.country 
cloth became $0 exorbitant as to cause much hardship and dis¬ 
content. With better news from the theatres of war, the holding 
up of stocks for still.higher prices came to an end, and the whole 
position became easier ; but there are again signs of an upivard 
tendency. In cotton piece-goods from Indian mills, theexport- 
naturally diminished,, with the high prices ruling in" the local 
markets ; but it is noteworthy that in the first nine months of this 
year, a decline of 14 per cent, in the volume of export has been 
concomitant with a rise of 36 per cent, in its value. The net- 
result of this brief review is to show the enormou-i strength that 
India has acquired as a producer, under peaceful conditions,-of the 
chief necessities of life.. 

, “ 8. Restrictions on iiade .—With the cessation of hostilities, 
it has already become possible to withdraw many of the restric¬ 
tions on trade which have been inevitable during the war. No one 
is more anxious than the Government of India to complete this 
process of liberation, and a word may now be said as to <how -far 
it has been possible to go in this direction and what is the posi-' 
tion of Government with respect to the restrictions- that still 
remain. Interference during the war with the normal course of 
trade has, as a rule, been undertaken in pursuance of one of three 
aims:—to satisfy India’s own needs ; to satisfy the needs of Great 
Britain and the Allies ; and to hamper the enemy. Restrictions 
of the third class remain in full force. They consist in a complete 
prohibition of trade with enemy countries and a very strict control 
of trade with neutral countries adjacent thereto. These restric¬ 
tions apply to other countries equally with India and their relaxa¬ 
tion depends entirely on the decisions of the Peace Conference. 
Of the second class of restrictions, namely, those designed to. 
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the Allied cause, some are of necessity still in force. , Until the 
food situations, has become normal in the Allied coontiies and 
until their depleted industries have been rehabilitated, it is only 
just that they, should have some form of preference in the supply 
of certain raw products and other necessities of national existence. 
The scheme for the control of tea which gave to the producer a 
guaranteed market at a fair price for a large percentage of his 
output has been maintained in the interest of the. consumer 
hitherto, but will shortly be terminated. Control is still being 
maintained over mica which.is an essential to Allied industry, and 
a system of licensing is being retained for certain other products 
for which a survey of the Allied demand is not yet, complete. On 
the other hand, I he restrictions on the export of jute manufactures, 
saltpetre, tanning materials and petrol have.been removed. The 
control of raw and tanned hides has been very greatly relaxed 
subject to certain safeguards jn the interest of. the future of the 
trade. The tanning of skins is no longer prohibited and restric¬ 
tions on the transport of skins by rail have been withdrawn and 
export has bepii reopened,. .Shellac.exporters have been relieved 
of. their obligation to give, preferential supplies to the Ministry of 
Aluoitions aitd free export of oilseeds, vegetable oils and manganese 
is now permitted. The prohibitions on the import of motor cars 
has been raised.;: The Ministry of Shipping has already, subject to 
certain (Safeguards, terminated the Liner Requislion scheme and 
freights have beep reduced to a fraction of their recent rates, 

,In the case, of interference with , trade undertaken in 
India’s own interest, much has also been done. Restrictions on 
the transport lof woo! by rail and coastwise by sea, which were 
imposed in, order to ensure adequate supplies of wool foi the 
manufacture of Army blankets, have been removed, and numerous 
textile and other industrial undertakings brought under control 
for the production of war supplies .have been freed from that 
control. The difficulty of obtaining supplies of manufactured 
articles fiora the United, Kingdom has during the war forced 
many of the British Colonies in the East to look to India for the 
replenishment of their stocks. India herself has had great 
difficulty in obtaining supplies and it was eventually found neces¬ 
sary to establish a system of priority for demands of this nature 
on India similar to that instituted in the United Kingdom, and to 
couple with it a comprehensive set of restrictions on the exports 
from India of manufactured articles. With (he termination of the 
Home priority scheme and the re-opening of exports in theUnited 
Kingdom, the necessity for these restrictions has largely ceased. 
The. Indian priority system has, therefore, been abandoned as 
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regards both demands from India on the United Kingdom and 
demands on India from the Colonies, and the- great majority of 
manufactured articles have been expunged from our export pro¬ 
hibition list: Simtlary in the case of drugs, for which the \Var 
produced a universally enhanced demand, the prohibition on 
export has only been maintained in the case of a-very limited 
number, such as quinine which areof vital importance to the health 
of the country. The failure of the 1918 monsoon has necessitated 
certain further restrictions on the movement of foodstuffs. The 
machinery for tbexoiUrol of fice originally set up in the iuteres^t 
of the Allies is now being applied to the relief of distress in India 
and to the distribution of supplies so far as nossible to countries 
with Indian population. It has also been found necessary to 
prohibit the export of certain other cereals which formerly were 
unrestricted. 

lo. I may refer to one other respect in which it has not 
been found possible to remove the interference with the normal 
course of trade which Government has. been obliged to effect. - As 
this Council is aware, Government took powers during the last 
session to provide for the manufacture' of standard cloth. Soon 
after this legislation was passed, the piece-goods market slumped 
and for some time the Act was not applied. Now, however, it 
bas been found necessary to commence the manufacture and 
distribution.of standard cloth in the interests of the poorest classes 
and 1 am sure that, if he were here, Sir George Barnes, would like 
me to take this opportunity of acknowledging the willingness of 
the local industry to co-operate in the working of the scheme: 

•‘it. War Sffort. The beginning of the year witnessed the 
great German offensive in the West,—an offensive which had 
been foreseen by the Allies and to meet which every possible 
preparation had been made. The initial successes of the enemy 
were, however, great, and the situation became so critical that the 
Prime Minister called on India to rally, again to the assistance of 
the Empire. How successful that effort has been is. well known 
to this Council,. His Excellency the Viceroy summoned a Con¬ 
ference at Delhi towards the end of April, and as a result of the 
resolutions passed thereat the Government of India offered to rai^e 
and train an additional 500.000 men in the twelve months com¬ 
mencing from the ist June. This offer was accepted and 
i;ecruiinient proceeded apace. The raising of a large additional 
body of Indian troops involved heavy expenditure in many dl- 
reciioiis. Temporary accommodation had to be hastily provided ;. 
the recruiting and training staff had to be largely increased ; the 
men had to be clothed, fed, armed and equipped ; large bodies of 
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men bad to be moved, by tail; more officers had to be entertained ; 
and-instructional classes of. various kinds bad-to be hastily or¬ 
ganised. I will not weary this Council with detailed figures, but 
will merely mention that the immediate result of this great 
expansion of our military.activity led to an increase in our -re¬ 
coverable war expenditure from a scale of ;^6o millions in 1917-18 
to an estimated expenditure of ;^7o^ millions m 1918-19. This 
latter -figure would have been far higher, had it not been for the 
decision.by this Council last September to relieve - His iMajesty’s 
Government of the charges, of 200,000 additional troops with 
£: 0 cct from 1st April 1918, and a further 100,000 troops from 1st 
April J919. Fortunately, with the collapse of our principal 
enemies in October and November last, the necessity for conti¬ 
nuing recruitment on this scale ceased. Nevertheless, the offer 
made by India of further assistance to Hts Majesty’s Government 
lias resulted in an addition of millions to our military 

expenditure during the current financial year, and there will be 
further l-arge sums due to i^is Majesty’s Government^ next year, 
after which the Government of India will only be responsible for 
meeting certain pon-effective charges as they accrue, 

“ i2i The raising of recruits was in some ways the simplest 
part of the task which India set before herself. Thanks to the 
loyalty and martial spirit of the peoples of India and to the mag¬ 
nificent efforts of the Provincial recruiting boards, men, both 
combatant and non-combatant, were obtained in large and in¬ 
creasing numbers. To stimulate recruitment, it was decided to 
ofler still better terms to the Indian Army, which had already 
received a material concession in the grant of free rations to all 
ranks from the 1st January 1917. Consequently a gratuity was 
granted to each man on completing the recruit’s course, and in 
addition, to every Indian officer and soldier, a war bonus payable 
^every six mouths until the declaration of peace, or until general 
demobilization is declared. It was, however, the provision of the 
necessary munitions of war which presented the most urgent and 
difficult problem. To meet this, the activities of the Indian 
Munitions Board, which had been started early in 1917-18, were 
expanded in every direction. Additional staff was engaged’; the 
Army Clothing Factories were expanded; the output of the 
Ordnance Factories wal increased and closer control was exer¬ 
cised over the stocks of imported articles still available in India. 
After three and a half years of war, India had been almost drained 
of such stocks, and it was essential to conserve for military pur¬ 
poses; the little that was left. This, however., proved quite insuffi¬ 
cient in most cases to meet our needs, and it became necessary 
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to stimulate the looal manufacture of many articles for which India 
had hitherto relied upon-importation from abroad,: A Controller 
of Contracts was appointed to supervise the purchase of all' food¬ 
stuffs and various other articles, for the use of troops; This 
measure led to ^considerable economies, as did also the assumption 
of control over a number of mills which were employed solely on 
producing iflpur, and atta for the Army. - In order to increase the 
world .’s food supply, and in particular to reduce the enormous 
demands made by Mesopotamia on India for feeding the troops 
in that country, a large and costly scheme of agricultural develop¬ 
ment Avas adopted in Mesopotamia. This, too, had to be financed 
by recoverable advances from India, and seed grains and most of 
the agricultural produce had to be furnished by this country. To 
meet the ever-increasing strain on our Railway system due to the 
larger movement of troops, passenger traffic had to be curtailed. 
Large quantities of locomotive and rolling stocks were sent from 
India to Mesopotamia and the whole output of rails from Tatas' 
works was utilized to meet overseas requirements, though the 
condition of our own lines was such that rails were urgently 
needed to replace those which were worn out. ;These we had to 
forego. Simultaneously India had to be prepared to meet the 
contingency of a strategical situation arising which would enable 
the Powers in the west to threaten our Northern frontier. This 
new danger entailed special measures to increase the mobility 
and radius of action of the troops which guard our country, and 
thus added to our already heavy financial burden. 

SECTION 11—THE YE AB19194920. 

F.—Budget Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 

“39. The task of forecasting our resources and requirements 
for next year U unusually perplexing. On the military side there is 
110 experience to guide us' in calyuiating the legacies of a great 
war. The pace and cost of demobilization, the future strength 
of the army and its reserves, the new equipment which the lessons 
of the war will force upon us—all these are uncertain. On the 
civil side our external trade is largely governed by shipping, 
which may or may not be available, and there ;is thus no estima¬ 
ting with any confidence for our customs revenue, our gains or loss 
by exchange, etc. Our internal trade will be affected by scarcity 
and may be seriously hit by a slump in prices ; hence uncertainty 
about our railway earnings and other important heads of revenue. 
After the strain and artificial conditions of recent years it is not 
easy to speculate how far theTcbound will go or what. directions 
it will take, and the only thing that is certain is that we must 
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incur a large expenditure to recover the ground which has been 
lost ill a period, of severe economy. There is, however, no cause 
to be pessimistic for 1919-20, A depression may come in time,, 
but we need not anticipate that will come so soon as next yeat, 
and there is much diffused prosperity in the country which even 
high prices and local scarcity cannot seiiousiy impair. We have 
therefore felt justified on the revenue side in taking an optimistic 
view of our general prospects and we have allowed for a substantia] 
improvement in receipts under the majority of the more important 
revenue heads. Before discussing these it will be convenient to 
examine first the needs of our spending departments and to arrive 
at the total revenue which will be necessary to provide for them. 

“40. The Army .—For next year we trust to do without the 
special war provision oi millions for expenditure on our own 
frontiers which appears in the current year's estimates ; and there 
is a reduction of nearly £i million in our expected outlay on 
Military Works, in view ot the cessation of' many of the special 
works, including accommodation, which were called fur by our 
greatly expanded army. But these and r-ther economies have been 
outpaced by the imperative demands of military efficiency in the 
light of the lessons taught by the war ; and we have had to 
accept an extra charge of over £z millions for the war bonus 
to British troops. Another heavy liability which we have to 
face is the clearing of the war stores, suspense account, which 
has been steadily grown up in the last few years. A large part 
of this will be taken off our hands by the War Office ; but still 
a substantial quantity of the stores will have to be taken over 
by the military authorities in India' as a nucleus for the mobiltza- 
lion stores which exuerience has shown to beabsolutely necessarv. 
As a beginning of this process we have decided to provide £\ 
million ill next year’s budget. For all the many unfores^n 
contingencies of a year of reconstruction, we have inserted a 
lump provision of only ^871,000. No one can assert that this 
is extravagant in view of the large new up-to-date equipment 
which will be forced upon every modern army now-a-days.—its 
improved armament, its requirements of more rapid transport, 
and in particular its air fleet. With the most cordial and help¬ 
ful co-operation of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, how¬ 
ever, have decided to fix the net figure in the budget for our 
ordinary charges at £i2\ millions as against £i\\ millions in 
the current year. To both of those figures have to be added 
the instalments of the war contribution which we offered last 
September. These amount to £\z^^ millions in the current 
year and ,£%'^ millions in the coming year; further details 
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“41.' Without.entering into wearisome details,.! may men*' 
lion a few of the heads.under which substantial savings are 
expected next year. The first, of these is Po/tVree/, where.we 
estimate for .a reduction . of ;^2 . millions as compared with the' 
current year. This is due mainly to the. curtailments of out 
expenditure: in South Persia and to the Omission o£ special,poli> 
(ical expenditure, which the cessation of .hostilities .has happily 
brought to an end; !• Another head . is Refunds, where. we are 
budgeting for over million less than in a9i8-i9. The bulk- 
of this is due to the omission of'a large provision made this year 
for the refund of advances which .salt traders in Northern India 
^ had raid in during .the period of high speculation in that com¬ 
modity. We have also been .able to reduce our customs draw¬ 
backs .very materially.. These were specially high in the current 
year, as owing to shipping difficulties large consignment intended 
for .Mesopotamia, have been sent in the first instance^to India 
and resbipped to Mesopotamia, the .customs duty. upon them: 
Itavtng had .to be refunded on I t heir re-exporh\ Another head 
under w'hich we expect a saving of mUlion'' is MisceUaneous ; 

the reduction'.here is :an echo of the war,,being due to the ab¬ 
sence of the provision which had to be made this year for losses 
of stores at sea on the. voyage between England and India.' . / 
“42. A few'of the heads may now be mentioned; under, 
which we expect: ;the chief increases of expenditure-next year. 
Of.these .the most prominent is.Bamine,Relief, where the Im-. 
perial share of. ourextraJiability: will be about ,;^43o,ooo.' It is 
expected, that-the total' requirements under this head will be 
neatly 90 lakhs in the .United Provinces and 45 lakhs in Bombay, 
while'’Bihar . and Orissa will require 16 lakhs, and the Central' 
Provinces over 14 lakhs; Against this,, however, we have much 
lower figures for : remission and suspension of revenue, and bur 
betterment under - that head is'very substantial, close bn £1 
million. .Another expenditure head, which is growing is Post and 
Telegraphs.' Here we. have had to replenish stores which tvere 
depleted by military-requirements, as well a<^ to contemplate 
substantial-improvement in pay and in'postal efficiency'generally. 
Increases in .pay and wages will lun through most .of ourspeudlng 
departments, and may. indeed, upset. estimates - which . we have 
had to fraihe before the full effects of high prices have been made 
evident.. : ' • v-:-- > ' v . V' 

“43, Apart froth these, and the Railway figures which will 
be discussed below, there ispO starting variation from' the posi¬ 
tion'in the current year; Full details are as usUal given id the 
Finance Secretary’s Memoriiidurn; . The; aggregate result is 
9 
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that'we find, ourselves obliged to make provision for Imperiat 
expenditure amounting to ;^85,357,3oo. - Our task is to provide 
that amount from our current revenues ; and, as will be showtt- 
below, we are unable to do so without extra taxation, A few of 
the main heads of revenue may briefly be examined. ... 

“44* - The gross receipts takeiv in the current 

year’s budget were, as 1 previously mentioned, R$. 70^ crores,- 
against which we now expect to receive Rs. 76^ crores. All our 
experience shows a rapid and unfaltering, growth of tr. fiic, and 
as miliiary requirements fall off, private demands for railway 
facilities, will more than take their place. For next year, there¬ 
fore, we propose lo go up to Rs. 80 crores,—a figure which is’ 
regarded in the Railway Department as daringly- optimistic.’ 
There will be a corresponding rise in working expenses : but the 
heaviest deduction will be for-special renewals after' the forced 
neglect of I bo-past few years. Apart from the large capita) 
programme to which I shall shortly refer, we propose to earmark 
no less than millions or Rs. 9I crores for renewals from 
current revenue.^ It is a large sum, out' the railway authorities 
are confident of being able to spend it profitably and it is tmpo-st- 
ble to deny either the need or the urgency Tor drastic renewals. 
We take our net railway revenue at about Rs, 33^ crores against 
about Rs. 40 crores in the current year. ■ 

It may reasonably be assumed’-that tonnage will 
gradually get easier next year and .that the reiurn' of peace will 
bringdown ptices. The latter movement' wilb lend to 1 educe 
the proceeds of customs dues which are levied on an ad valorem 
basis ; but we count upon an inrush of commodities to replenish 
exhausted Stocks, We are consequently budgeting for Rs. 20 
crores against about Rs. 19 crores expected ip the current year. 
This assumes that we shall adhere lo the special duty on petrol 
. which is a veiy reasonable addition to our revenues even in peace 
time, I shall subsequently introduce a smtll bill continuing our 
present Motor Spirit Duties Act, which covers only the period of 
the war and six months thereafter and which probably would 
otherwise lapse before the close of the coming year, - Under the 
majority of the other tariff heads we have allowed for substantial 
increases, but we anticipate a considerable decrease in (a) the 
export duty on rice, owing to the large diversion of Burma rice 
for Indian requirements, and {b) the import duty on ct tton manu¬ 
factures, as a result of agricultural conditions and the present 
disparity between European and Indian prices. 

Mint and Exchange .—The gain cn exchange is taken at a little 
over £\ million. Though high, this figure is a serious drop from 
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what we expect iu the current year—nearly millions. There 

are three reasons for the decline. ' First, there will be a large 
falling off in our gross receipts from exchange in ‘consequence of 
the great reduction in our anticipated recoveries from the War 
Office against expenditure undertaken on their behalf in India. 
Second, we are estimating for much smaller sales of Council Bills/', 
while there will at the same time be a diminution of the gain' on 
exchange "which we shall realise from them. ' This is due,'not to 
any expectation of departing frcn the present rale, but to an 
arrangement into which we entered with the Exchange Banks 
during our period of financial strain. I think it is an open secret 
that, in consideration of'their insuring the finance of exports of 
national importance, the Secretary of State guaranteed the six 
British Exchange Bahks that they would be allpWed to bring back 
to India,- at the rate at which the 'transactions took place,' fundi 
to the extent to which they were compelled to, overbuy in that 
connection. Third, though we do not anticipate that our actual 
silver coinage will be as great as in the current year; we expect 
that the loss on coinage to be set off against the gain on exchange 
will be no less ^ since a considerable portion of qur silver coined 
in the current year was paid for by rupee credits 'granted' to the 
United States Government,'the rate of which is so adjusted that 
no formal loss arises out of these transactions. 

We have also again allowed for high receipts under Mint, 
though here too there is some reduction owing to the fact that a 
somewhat smaller amount of new silver will come under coinage'. 
The estimates as they stand include provision for seigniorage oil 
the coinage of the balance of the American silver as well as for 
new purchases by the Secretary of State, also for a'large amount 
of subsidiary coinage which we expect to undertake in view of 
the present extraordinary demand for small coin. ‘ I 

Olhtf Heads ,—We provide for increases, as the result of 
normal growth, under Stamps, Excise and Posts and Telegraphs 
after allowing in the case of excise revenue for the prevalence of 
famine conditions in several provinces. Under Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, there will be a falling off in the volume of military traffic, 
but we shall realise a full year’s yield from the enhanced rates 
introduced in the current year. We anticipate some decline 
under Salt as we expect farther large issues against uncleared in¬ 
dents in respect of which duty has already been paid.' 

' Income tax .—The figures here will be explained in a moment; 
They cover however one concession—the only fiscal concession 
possible in this budget—which we have felt ourselves constrainell 
to make. On none has the present range of prices fallen more 
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heavily than the people on low salaries who are caught in thp 
'mesh of our income-taz levy. There can be no question 
that the Rs> i>ooo minimum is now a serious hardship^ and we 
have decided to raise the taxable limits of income to Rs. 2,oop. 
We -estimate that we shall thereby lose 75 lakhs or ^^500,000 
we shall relieve no fewer than 237.000 petty assessees, out of the 
total number (381,000) of people who pay the tax now. Inciden¬ 
tally 1 may explain here that as income-tax revenue is shared 
between Imperial and Provincial, a portion of the loss would in 
the absence of any adjustment fall on provincial revenues. It will, 
however, of course be necessary for u$ to make good to. the pro¬ 
vinces by assignments the amount so lost, just as we took assign¬ 
ments from them in respect of the additional receipts due to the 
enhancements of taxation effected in 1916 when these would 
otherwise under the ordinary classification have been credited to 
provinces. 

“4S.Enough, has been said to show that we are not free frbm 
difficulty with our revenue estimates, but that* we have not 
allowed the uncertaiiity of the future to deter us from pitching 
our figures as high as prudence permits. The total result is that 
we get a revenue of ^80,192,100 all told/or a shortage of ;^S,i65, 
200 in comparison with our estimated expenditure. To fill this 
gap, and to give us a small surplus as a margin for the fluctuations 
of the year, we are asking the Council to impose, a duty on Excess 
Profits earned in the current year, We estimate the gross yield of 
this duly at about millions- Against this, there will be a loss 
of supertax (estimated at million), since super-tax and excess 
.profits duty will not be both assessed on the same business, and 
also of income-tax (to the extent of about ;^45o,ooo) since a rebate 
will be given for the purposes of this tax in respect of the amounts 
paid as excess profits duty. Allowing for these ! losses, we place 
our net estimated receipts from the excess profits duty at about 
millions, and our estimated surplus will be ;^868.ioo. 

» 46. Revenue and Expenditure—Provincial —provincial 
revenues are taken in the Budget at close millions, and the 
expenditure at a little over ^38^ millions. With the conclusion 
of the war we felt that we could not reasonably ask Local Govern¬ 
ments any longer to refrain from drawing to a moderate extent on 
the large accumulated balances which roost of them have now at 
their credit. We therefore informed them that in our opinion 
additicnal expenditure may now be resonably incurred upon 

(fl) the extension of education in directions where it has 

been specially hampered by war economies j 
(i) the development of industries; 
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(<) the repair of actualJamage which the financial stringency 
of the last three years has caused-to public institu* 
tions and services, and 

{d) purposes which, though not immediately remunerative;' 
will :secure an improved and not greatly deferred 
^ return to the State or the country at large, such as 
capital .out lay on'the development of forests, agrical« 

, 1 tural experiments and the like. ' ’ j 

It was aiso/added that of course'expenditure in connection with 
the relief of distress and the like in consequence of the preserit 
agricultural situation'iii several provinces, whether in the form of 
famine relief outlay or of advances, should be duly provided for 
and incurred in accordance with real requirements. The province 
have taken full advantage of this advice, and it will be observed 
■that'the estimates provide for a draft on provincial balances of 
over £\\ millions. This -does not, however, represent; the full 
extent of the proposed expansion of-provincial expenditure as con^- 
pared with that undertaken in. the current y^ar, as the provinces 
xollectively are-now budgetting for an increase of millions on 
their revised estimates of ;^34.8 millions. 

The details of the Budget are set out in the following table. 



Accoants. 

rgi7-i9i8. 


C ' ‘ - 


Accounts. 

rgiy-igiS. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1918-1919, 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1919.1920 

REVENUE. 


£ 

£ 

■ £ 

Principal Heads of Revenue— 

«Land Revenue 


31,607,246 

*0,945.500 

22,653,100 



3,078,903 

3,229,000 

3,056,200 

M 

5499.487 

4,176,300 

3,914,300 


M 

. 5.727.522 

r 5.896,500 

6,097,100 

Mj 

.10,161,706 

11,541,300 

*2,133,300 


M 

11,036,588 

12.603,200 

*3,352,400 

Income Tax ... 

• ■a 

6,308,104 

• 7,300,900 

13,521,500 

Other Heads ... ... 

••• 

3.885,177 

' 4.094.600 

4.568900 

Totai. Principal Heads 

i ♦» 

67,304.733 

69,787,300 

79,296,800 

Interest 

aaa 

2,170,108 

4,616,690 

4,020,800 

3,637.400 

PosU and Telegraphs ... 

aw 

5,322,900 

5,716,800 

^lint 

• »« 

517,401 

, 1,716,800 

1,303,200 

Receipts by Cml Departments 

w* 

1.935,364 

2,086,600 

*, 957,500 

'Miscellanys — 

• w 

4,868,356 

5 . 77 t,ooo 

2,507,400 

Rtlways : Net Receipts ... 

#•* 

24.141,708 

25,347,400 

21,372,900 

Irrigation ... ...• 

aaa 

5,063,879 

5,402,200 

5,498,600 

Other Public Works .... 

sw 

323,599 

331.909 

, 3 * 2.900 
1,287,300 

' Military Receipts • ... 


1,720,509 

1.713,600 

Total Revenue 

a* • 

112,662,347 

121,500,500 

123.190,800 

Deficit 

aaa 

4.3 so,600 


Total 


112,662,347 

125,851,100 

123,190,800 

EXPENDITURE. 

Direct Demands on the Revenues 

a* ( 

9,854,695 

11,676,600 

**,* 93,300 

Interest ... ... 

««a 

7,328,169 

7,733,200 

7,763.500 

Posts and Telegraphs ... 

•aa 

3,567,7^ 

4,116,500 

4,580,200 

Mint ... ... 

**a 

167,382 

267,000 

284.500 

SaUnes and Expenses of Civil Depart* 
* ments ••• ««. 

20,855,368 

*4,474.800 

24,836,400 

Miscellaneons Civil Charges 

aaa 

5 , 9 * 8,707 

6,130,700 

6,115,700 

Famine Relief and Insurance 

aaa 

1.000,000 

i,ooo,ooo 

1,502,400 

Railways : Interest and Miscellaneous 
Charges ... 

14,227,385 

14,154,000 

14,468,900 

Irrigation 

aw 

3,784.838 

3,988,300 

i, 075 ,400 

Other Public Works ... 

*a. 

5,048,294 

5,596,800 

6,761,400 

Military Service 

aal 

30,763,650 

45,639.600 • 

42,782,300 

Total Expenditure, Imperial 





AND PROVINCIAL ... ... 

Provincial Surpluses, that is, 
portion Of allotments to Pro¬ 
vincial Governments not 
spent by them in the year 
Deduct —Etovincial Oeficits, that is, 
portion of Provincial Expen¬ 
diture defrayed from Pro¬ 
vincial Balances ... 

Total Expenditure charged to 
Revenue. 


102,516,650 

*24,777,500 

i* 3 , 964»000 

2,256,623 

*.*65,900 

11,500 

*97,568 

97,300 

1,652,800 

*04.575.273 

8,087.074 

1*5351.100 

122,322,700 

868,100 

112,662,347 

125,851,100 

* 23 ,* 90 , 8 oo 


Surplus 

Total 












Discussion On Imperial Budget 

Hoa- Sir Fazalbhoy Oarrimbhoy congratulated the Finance 
MUitsler and laid stress on the increased grant on railways which 
would facilitate the development of trade. He believed that the 
levy of Excess ProBts Tax would seriously. handicap trade. .The 
commerical community had already borne a severe burden during 
the War, and it was not fair that they would be asked to pay 
more. He welcomed the proposal about increasing the minimum 
of incometax. He said that a free hand should be given to Pro¬ 
vincial Governments ^for the extension of education, and they 
should be free to draw on the provincial .balance. 

Mr. Khaparde said that this annual budget debate was like 
the annual Xmas dinner when aU depaitments were present, 
some invited, some uninvited, all wanting a slice from the 
revenue. Some. got. more than others, for instance. Railway 
people, being masters of the locomotion, got the largest slice of 
pudding, though they paid nothing out of the large amount of 
money made here on account of large traffic.. Railway kings sat 
in England, and did not pay the excess profits fax. The money 
was earned in India, and he did'not see why they should not pay 
a share to the Indian Exchequer, He. did not grudge soldiers 
getting 33 percent, because they had fought the War and won ir, 
and after all that was a great thing. There was one item in it, 
however, of eijght lakhs provided for . barbers!?) ^tid he thought 
that to be very excessive. He was of opinion that the railway 
grant should be cut by half and distributed between sanitation 
and education. . . ... 

Mr. B. D. Shuka said a beginning had been made in the 
direction of what the Fitiance Member had said “strict economy,” 
but the country had been disappointed in that nearly 33 per cent 
of the total revenue would be consumed by the Military Depart- 
meor, and a heavy capital outlay amounting to 7.7 millions 
had been budgetted for railways, while the beneficent department, 
such as education, sanitation, agriculture and industries had been 
allowed to starve. . It vvasiu llie fitness of things that the Govern¬ 
ment should divert their attention froin the problems of the War 
to no less complicable and urgent problem of peace and recons¬ 
truction, India had already missed a great opportunity for the 
develo; ment of indigenous industries. The failure of a single mon¬ 
soon was sufficient to create famine and acute distress, and the 
people had hardly any staying power to face it, and it was a pity 
to Bud no eilbrt had deeti made by the Government to improve 
the moral and material condition of the people. Famine, scarcity, 
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pla^uft' and pekilenc3 had be<»me permanent factors in rural life 
in India. He suggested that the railway allotment be reduced 
to ten million potindsi and'suitable grants made for ' irriga¬ 
tion which would greatly add to the resources of the people 
and large grants should also be made for sanitation and educa¬ 
tion. He concluded by urging (a) fiscal autonomy for India, (A) 
a sum of fifteen crores out of fifty crores of Gold Standard Re¬ 
serve held in England should be withdrawn for industrial pur¬ 
poses (r) large exports of foodstuffs should be stopped, and it/} 
the establishment of a High Court and a University at Nagpur; 

Mr. Snrendra Nath Banerjt said that it was a people’s bud¬ 
get. He congratulated the Finance Member for the raising of 
taxable income from looo.to 2000, and appealed for a reduc¬ 
tion in the military expenditure at the earliest possible opportu¬ 
nity, Mr. Banerjt asked for further information about the extra 
charge of two millions as boiius for British Officers. 

He then deprecated the vast suras put down for Military and 
Railways and criticised at length the Government attitude to 
wards the sanitary p'oblem, and recommended the transfer of two 
millions from railways to sanitation. He said, for the highest ends 
of National progress and for the adveiit of a new eia about- which 
they were all anxious, education was (he ojrte indispensable con¬ 
dition. He earnestly pleaded for (he transfer of ano'hcr 3 
nullioh pounds from railways to education. Mi. Baiierji trusted 
bis appeal would not go in vain. 

‘ Rai Sitanath Roy called the budget one of surprises and 
disappointments in which the disappointments overshadowed the 
surprises. High hopes had been entertained that after the War, 
large sums would be available fur the spread of education, improve¬ 
ment of.sanitation and ■ the establishment of industries.*' I* was 
disappointing that the Government had not "signalised the vic¬ 
torious termin.ation pf the War with the inauguration of a more 
liberal policy in these matterr., , ' . ' ' . 

Mr. Chanda was glad of the relief in the income tax but what 
painfully oppressed him was (he colossal growth of expenditure, 
military and civil which, ftom 'an economic'point of vitw, must 
be regarded as wasteful,'. The claims of sanitation, hiedicdi help 
ai^ education had been almost absolutely ignored. . He criticised 
the sanitation policy of the Government, and said they 'sbould not' 
grudge the money required, and expressed disappointnienr' at 
there beihg.no mention of provision for industrial development 
made in the budget. No doubt the Report of the Industry Com¬ 
mission was receiving consideration. The war had come and was a.< 
good as gone,but India was still standing by and her maikets vvere 
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being captured' by other people owing to their unpreparedoess. 
They could cut a substantial sum from railway and military ex> 
penditure, and provide for -industries, sanitation and primary 
education.- Mr chaiida pointed out that there was no reference to 
the acute distress prevailing in most harts of the country, and said 
they would be grateful, if some of the ambitious provisions in the 
budget were cut.down and the money diverted for alleviating the 
distress. Dealing with the increase in the military expenditure, 
he said they could not go on increasing it indefinitely without en¬ 
dangering the stability of t he financial position of. the country. He 
•questioned the urgency of the tvork in connection with new Delhi, 
and urged that the grant .be cut down. In conclusion, he sub¬ 
mitted that, in - view of the fiightful increase in the expenditure, 
their whole financial posiiion-would have to be looked into and 
systematically overhauled. This x:outd only -be done by an in¬ 
dependent commission, and he urged that the matter should re¬ 
ceive consideration. ' He also emphasised the desirability of letting 
the nonofficial members to Itave opportunities to know the real 
financial posilion,.ahd, if necessary, toiorm small committees. 

Mr. W. A. Ironside .said that the whole tone of their criticism 
had simply been “cut down .the efficiency of one depaitment 
irrespective of the results to the community at large in order that 
some other departments niay benefit ”. Now he looked upon the 
railway programme as vital necessity, and he observed that it 
matt be mai uaiued at any cost. Some members had urged for 
expenditure for other very necessary projects such as education, 
medical relief and ihe like. He gave them his assurance, and 
assnrance of the commercijil commuini}v that there was.nothing 
which they felt affected the future of the country to suctr an ex¬ 
tent, but they bould do that eificiemly by finding money in other 
■directions. The proposal they had heard to day proved that the 
financial future of the country was going to be one of stringency 
in all directions. They had heard appeals for the increase of ex- 
.penditure in one form or another, but apparently, except with the 
'reduction of the vital chord of the ecoix mic future of the country. 
They had nut heard ond concrete suggestion about finding the 
wherewithal to meet this position. It seemed the members. had 
verv little idea of the uecessities of railways in India. 

Mr. Patel said that, in his opinion, there were three 
pressing problems at present, poverty of the people, illiteracy and 
high mortality. Very liule had been done to combat these evils. 
He asked the Finance Member to enlighten him if the contribu¬ 
tion of 45. millions towards War they had voted last session had 
4 )een sanctioned by Parliament. They ctiuld not be too sure 
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of that, in view of the numerous protests, that had gone forth 
against the contribution. He also wanted to know whether pro¬ 
vision bad been made in the present budget for increase of emolu¬ 
ments of medical and police services recently sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State. There was no mention of this in the financial' 
statement* He would like to know in this connection whether 
the Council would be given an opportunity to express its opinion- 
on the subject. 

' Mr. Sarma thanked the Finance Member for relief in income 
tax and for the inauguration of a policy of active railway expendi¬ 
ture, but be emphasised that the railway expansion should ahvays 
be accompanied by irfigaiional activity. The main feature of the 
budget was that it was an orthodox service and army-railway 
budget. Dealing with military expenditure, Mr, Sarma hoped it 
-would soon come down to a normal level. ' If the League Of 
Nations Scheme was worth the paper on which it was written, he 
hoped to see considerable reduction in military expenditure. The 
speaker questioned the correctness of the theory, that Indian 
commerce, was protected -by the Navy. India exported raw 
produc-*, and. someboby else sent in the manufactured goods, and 
ships were non-Indian and so it could not be said that the Indian 
commerce was protected by the Navy 

Mr. Ayyangar first drew attention to the Excels Profits Tax. 
and.cumpiained that Govt, was following Russian ways in alienat¬ 
ing the weakbier classes and sending them into the arms of socia¬ 
lism. He strongly criticised the Govt, on its huge .expenditure 
on Railways which is cruelly draining the resources of the 
country for the behoof European exploiters. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha said that he was one of those who would . 
bless the budget twice. It was only, ignorant critics who cursed it. 
He did not blame them, for they were not well infoimed. He 
cordially associated himself with most of what had fallen from 
his esteemed and worthy old friend, Mr. Surendranath Bannerji. 
His criticisms were indeed very sound.. During the debate, they 
found the railways and militaiy expenditme had been criticised 
most. He did admit tiiat at the present moment military 
expenditure had gone very high but they had to take into con¬ 
sideration the extraordinary times they were passing through.. 
He would congratulate himself, if the Minister were 

able to reduce the military expenditure by many millions next 
year. He asked those gentlemen who had criticised the expendi¬ 
ture to consider what might happen if the enemy were at the 
gates of Peshawar or Kashmere, Many more millions would 
then be required. Where were they to come from ? Their fiist 
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duty was security from external aggression, and the preservation 
of internal -law and order. And so long as they wfere incurring 
reasonable expenditure on this, he for one would not oppose 
■it. 

. Turning to the head of railways. Sir-Dinshaw said that this 
was another subject to which he had paid great attention for 
the, last, fifty years, and had written a series of articleswhich he 
had issued in pamphlet form in 1909 At that lime he had 
said that railways were: being built at breathless pace, and he 
was one of-' those who clamoured that more attention should be 
bestowed on irrigation.. He, was glad to say thaty since then, 
almost all great works of irrigation had been completed, and 
other large works were projec'ed, .Thesecould not inake great 
progress, as he understood there was dearth of-water works 
engineers.- Apart from that, he must :admit that they were 
getting, on very smoothly. Ctming back to the railways, he 
observed that, though he had been one of the greatest opponents, 
at .the present mcment ;be was. convinced that the expenditure 
''that was going to be incurred was absolutely necessary, consider^ 
ing the ;enormous depreciation of railway stock. He asked 
them to consider the. enormous transplantation of railway 
maieri.l to Mesopotamia. He thoughti that, by doing that, 
India had helped a great deal in bringing Victory, In this 
conneciirn he also pointed out that it was their good fortune 
that thty had the Tata Iron Works which,supplied rails to them 
in a nay. The great Tatas were really helping the Government 
and the people. Then he asked them to consider the high 
prices of materials, and he was of opinion that the prices would 
not gO: down for at least three years to come. He. believed that, 
if the- railway board.would put all estimates of how expenditure 
was made up, every member would be satisfied that the amount 
was actually required. They must-remember that they must 
put .railways in-such a-position that they could carry food in 
a cheaper way. It was for cheapening food that this expenditure 
was required, 

NON OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS ON THE BUDGET 

1st. ResolutionHon’ble Mr, 6, N. Sarma moved :— 

“This council recommends to the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil that the Budget allotment providing for the flotation of a loan 
of £ 10 Millions be reduced by 4 millions”, 

Theie was only a short debate, only Hon. Pundit Malavij-a 
supporting it. It was put and rejected. 
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2nd. Resolution.— Hod, Mr. B.'.N. Sarma:—- 

“This Council recomtnends to the Governor-Geneial in 
Council that the Budget allotment “24-B—'Sanitaiioni etc" be 
increased by Re. 50 lakhs towards the equipment and improve* 
ment of the Health department, and bv Rs. 50 lakhs for the 
improvement of water-supply in rural areas”. 

The mover pressed the urgency of the matter and implored 
the Government to take this resolution sympathetically and vote 
the money: The first man to oppose it was Mr. Ironside who 
tried to throw dirt on Mr, Sarma and the province (Madras) 
from which he came, and sneeringly quoted statements to show 
the “utter incapacity of the educated class to grasp the value of 
sanitation”. “When one’deals with finance,” he declared, “the 
immediate necessity is to see what expenditure gives the quickest 
return,” and asserted that Railways have first to be provided for 
(Mr. Ironside was the head of the Burn CompanyN Mr. Iron¬ 
side was at once taken to task for hU insulting and utterly 
groundless attack on the “educated class” by the Hon. Mr. 
Banetji, Sir Oinshwa Wacha and others and he was made to 
withdraw his unparliamentary remarks.; The resolution was 
strongly supported by most of the Indian members as also by 
Mr. Malcolm Hogg. The finance Member (Sir James Mestoii) 
accepted the principle of the resolution but opposed it on 
technical grounds : first, that when proposals are put fotward for 
extra gran's, we should clearly specify where the money is to 
come from, and this the mover has not done ; secondly, that it is 
primarily a matter for the provincial Governments t thirdly that 
it is reviving the old, the discredited, the dead system of doles. 
He, however, promised to look into such matters as sanitation, 
education etc and on this the Resolution was withdrawn. ' 

3rd. Resolution. —Mr. Saimamoved.~ . < - ^ 

“This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that the expenditure under Education be increased by Rs 150 
lakhs for the extension and improvement of primary^education” 

The mover said that the provincial governments have passed 
Local Acts for the extension of piimary ..education but these 
remain merely as paper Acts for want of funds.' And the India 
Government should only give back a part of what is due to the 
provinces. During the last five years the revenues of the country 
have increased by 60 Crores but education has received only 4 
more. “Am I to be told,” he exclaimed “the Army wants (his, the 
Railways want that, a third administration want money, therefore 
we cannot provide for the prime necessities of education ?”‘The 
finance Member opposed on the same grounds as befbre and put 
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forward the. hackneyed argument that the trained teacher, the 
pivot of the whole scheme, can not just be found, so what is the 
use of the 150, lakhs ? The motion on being put to vote was 
defeated by 32 to 18, all the non>oSicial Indian members 
voting for it. - 

4 th. Resolution,— Hon. Mr. Kamini K. Chanda moved : — 
“This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that the grant to the Assam Government be increased by a non¬ 
recurring grant of Rs. l l lakhs and a recurrjng grant of Re. 1 
lakh for the Muiaricband College of Sylhei’*. 

The finance Member opposed it on the ground that the 
matter was one for. the local Government to decide. The Resolu¬ 
tion was withdrawn. , ; 

6 th. Resolution :—Mr, Sarma moved that.— 

“The . allotment 26B—Scientific and. Miscellaneous Depart¬ 
ments be increased by. Rs. 50 lakhs for carrying out the recom¬ 
mendations of the Industrial Commission”. 

There was a strong non-official support but Sir T. Holland' 
on: behalf of Government said that he .thought it unwise at the 
momeiit to make the grant and . that local Governments must 
be consulted before large sums could be spent in the direction 
indicated. -He gave several instances showing that the Govern¬ 
ment was not altogether idle in the matter,: The motion was 
t herefore put and pegatived. 

FlNAirClAI. STATFIIXSNT—3rd. STAaE. 

.1 Sir- Claude HilLr-opened the third stage on the Budget 
discussion on heads “Revenue” and public works". 

He said that although.the hiilure of the monsoon had been 
widespread, the number of relief work was undoubtedly small when 
compared with 1900. Agricultural schools were being started 
.in several provinces, but development in agriculture was being 
severely handicapped bv the shortage of research officers.. He 
hoped that an inquiry committee would be appointed during 
the ensuing year. In Forestry, .the United Provitjces and the 
Punjab had made great-strides in the production of of revenue ; 
the Forestry Board at. Dehra Dun would shortly consider 
methods-for improving lac industry which is worth £\\ millions,. 
With regard to irrigation, the system had produced 345 lakhs 
of rupees that year and he hoped for an increase of 16 lakhs 
in the forthcoming'year. ■ Messrs. Barlow and Mears had been 
appointed to examine.and make a preliminary survey of the 
potentialities of India in utilising water-power for the develop- 
I’nent ..of industries and- the preliniinary report was expected in. 
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the following June. He concluded witli.'a reference to ■ the 
necessity for restricting exports from'India.' f ' 

6th. Resolutioii. Rai Bahadur B-D. Shukul then moved that 
^'this Council reconnnends to the Governor^General in Council 
that the provision for expenditure in agriculture be increased by 
Rs. 50 lakhs to provide for the extension and improvement of 
agricultural education”. After discussion the resolution was by 
the leave of the Council withdrawn. 

On March ir>, Sir C, Sankarau Nair pointed out that under' 
the revised Budget estimate for the current year the expenditure 
on education was nearly 731 lakhs. He gave the figures by 
which the education grants had been increased duiing the past 
two years and said that in five of the major provinces measures' 
permitting adoption of compulsory education had either been 
passed or were on their way to being passed. - The Government 
of Bombay had guaranteed one half of the cost of providing 
compulsory primary education incurred by the Municipality for 
this purpose in any given year, and in certain cases eveti a larger 
amount might be given. He aUo gave various figures regarding 
sanitary improvements and hoped that much would be done in 
the matter of sanitary research work during the next year. 

7tli. Resolution. Rao Bahadur B.N. Sarma. moved thatthe 
Railway Budget programme-be reduced by ;^5oo,ooo steiling. 
The gist of his complaint againstthe proposed expenditure was that 
the money was not to be spent on increasing the total mileage of 
railways but was' solely and wholly to' be used to develop opened 
lines, to add tothe exhting rolling-stock and to make other improve 
ments. He tried to show that for such additional expenditure 
there was no justification. Mr. M. N. Hogg in opposing the reso¬ 
lution detailed the tremendous difficulties under which the railwa'ys 
had worked and how necessary the proposed grant wasJ The pro¬ 
posed sum, far from being excessive, was really inadequate and expen¬ 
diture would have to be maintained on the present programme level 
tor several years to come. Amongst others who opposed the resolu¬ 
tion was Sir Thomas Holland who pointed out that the increase of 
wagon capacity would only be about 6 to 7 per cent: on the other 
hand the ton-mileage, that is the amount of goods carried 'per 
mile,-had increased from 15 thousand millions in 1915 to 21 
thousand millions in 1918: that is'an increase of 40 per cent. 
The motion was put and negatived. 

Sth. Resolution. Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda then moved 
the following resolution. ”l'hat this Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that the surplus of the budget estimate 
for 1919-1920 be reduced byRs, 10,000 in order to provide for the 
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appcintmenf of a CommiUee to inquire into the administration of 
Delhi'Province.” 

He declared that jn Delhi ail entirely bureaucratic Government 
had. sprung up in a short lime in proximity to the Imperial 
Government.and that the Province of Delhi did hot enjoy the 
benefits which people in oiher Provinces enjoyed. The Province 
was denied direct representation in the Imperial Legislative 
Council., The speaker complained that official high¬ 
handedness interfered with personal liberty) right of public speech 
and public adiiou. The Home Member opposed, rediculed the 
idea and submitted that no case has been made out for an 
elaborate inquiry into matters of the kind touched upon by 
4\Ir, Chanda, The resolution was,' by leave of the Council, 
withdrawn.:,;^. 

9 tli. Resolution Rao Bahadur 6.N. Sarma next moved that : — 

‘*This Council recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council 
that the expenditure under Miscellaneous 32 be increased by (a) 
Rs. lo.ojo to meet' the cost of a Committee to recommend the 
measures needed for -otganising and developing the banking 
system of the country; and (b) by Rs. 30,000 towards the cost of a 
committee to inquire into and report upon the civil expenditure 
of the country during the last five years and recommend measures 
for I he retrenchment ofi the annual expenditure.” 

In moving this Resolution Mr. Sarma stated his belief 
that there, was enough capital in^tbis country if only people 
would use it. to run their industries . without much extraneous 
help.; If: there was to be any industrial advance, however, the 
habi'.s of - the people would have to change considerably. 
He qu ted statistics to show that from ;^2oo millions to 
^^..300 mi!lions worth cf gold had been imported into this country 
and about Rs. 400 crores worth of silver for coinage etc., whereas 
in England there was not so much gold or silver as in India, 
although, the flulid resources there were incomparably superior. 
Mr. Howard said Government fully recognised the importance of 
banking development. So far as industrial banking was concerned, 
it was certain that there must be an inquiry. With regard to 
Mr. Sarma’s second suggestion, he. thought the time inopportune, 
especially considering that the country was on the eve of great 
reforms. The resolution was put to the Council in two parts, 
both parts being lost. It was then put as a whole resolution to 
the Council and was rejected it by 31 official votes 
to 9. 
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■ The Council again met on the I2lh March, The Com. in 
Chief introduced the 1 . D. F. amendment Bill to extend the 
period of operation of the I. D. F. Act of 1917 for six months 
more. Then the Indian Paper Currency Amendment Bill was 
passed, as also the Motor Spirit Duties bill which retained the, 
tax on petrol of annas Six per gallon. The Income tax Amend¬ 
ment Bill to relieve taxation on Inconie less than Rs. 2000 p.a, 
was passed' 

Then came that most unpopular bill for consideration—the 
infamons Rowlatt Bill. The Council sat from ifl4 a.m, on the 
12th till 7- p-m, from 11 a.m. to long after midnight on the 13(h f 
and again for the whole day till 7 p.m on the 14th and the 18th 
when the Bill was passed by sheer ciHcial vote, the whole body of 
non-cfficials with the vast couniry'behind them holly opposing,, 
condemning, praying against, this most insulting piece of arbitrary 
and high-handed legisla ion .(For this terrible outrage on India- 
see “Punjab Unrest—Before and After”—where the Act and the 
full Council Debate are given). 

After this despotic legislation the Council met again on the 
19th March when the leimiuation ofthefrestitiWarBillvti^ 
passed. The I, D. F. Amendment Bill :was then passed after 
meeting some opposition from the non-official European members. 
Mr. Patel’s Negotiable Instruments Amendinent Bill was then 
passed. Then came the Excess Profits Duly Bill It was hotly 
opposed by the European merchants, who had made enormous 
unconscionable profit during the war, and also by the represent¬ 
atives of trade. Govt, was firm and said that they wanted to 
raise £ 6 millions from this source and after a hot contest the Bill 
was passed. The next measure was thePunjab Courts supple¬ 
menting Bill which was- passed with out discussion and the 
Council adjourned to the 2ist, 

On the 2ist March, the closing day of the Delhi Sessions, 
Sir J. Meslon presented the Budget in its final form, and said 
that the estimated surplus was £ 669,000 against ^868000. 
Provision was made for Famine Relief in the C. P., and also for a 
new public health fund. The Viceroy then closed the sessions 
with a short speech. 



Imperial Ugislative Council 

The September Session. 

The Viceroy opened this session on Sep. 3rd at Simia with a 
preliminary speech reviewing generally the events of the foregoing 
months. He first referred to the Punjab disturbances of last April 
and said- 

“Last .sessions certain Hon. members gave me warning of a 
-minatory character . that if the (Rowlatt) Bills passed into law, there 
would be agitation<»....No Govt, could deviate from a policy which 
it regarded as essential on account of threat of agitation. However, 
there are . those who thought , that it was necessary to. make good 
this threat, and as a consequence deplorable events occurred.” 

It was difficult to understand what was intended to be conveyed 
by this piece of Viceregal wisdom: It showed, if anything, the utter 
unfitness of Lord Chelmsford to understand the Indian people and 
- at the same time, his profound ignorance of political history. When 
a governor can not prevent ‘deplorable events,* it lies upon him 
and not on agitators. to show why he can not maintain peace, for 
after . all, Governments and Governors are intended to keep social , 
order, and not machine-gun it. 

‘ His Excellency then announced that a Punjab Disorders Enquiry 
Committee (popularly kno^vn ■ as the Hunter Committee) have 
been appointed with Lord Hunter as cbairman . to enquire into 
the late Punjab disturbances, and in the same breath said that an 
Act of Indemnity legalising the (illegal) acts of officers of the Punjab 
was soon to be passed. He then referred to the Afghan War (see 
p. 65) and said .that though a treaty of peace had been signed there 
still remains a treaty of firiendship to be concluded. He then made a 
heroic attempt to defend the medical arrangements during the Afghan . 
Campaign entailing seriou^ : hardship and loss of life on the troops 
about which he bad been strbngly taken to task in England. 
Turning next to the. Reforms he denied the popular belief that 
Govt, was trying to “whittle it down” and affirmed that he would 
Royally carry out whatever may be the decision of Parliament. He 
next referred tp the failure of the Monsoon of 1918 and of the 
good rains of the year onder.^review and expressed genuine 
sympathy with the European Commercial Community for fluctua¬ 
tions in Exchange which were greatly hampering European trade. 
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He then announced that tn'o Govt, nominees were being sent to 
the International < Labour Conference at Washington to represent 
Indian Labour there, as if labour 4h India could not elect its own 
representatives ! Referring to the inequitous South African Anti- 
Indian Legislation ^he said that if'^vas unjust but pleaded for 
calmness and moderation and announced that Sir. Benjamin 
Robertson was being deputed by Govt, to South Africa to urge 
Indian interest. . Another very alarming announcement that he 
made was that a Fizian deputation under a Christian Bishop was 
soon coming over tc India to open negotiations for resumption of 
Indian Cooly emigration, and the Viceroy hoped it would be given a 
patient hearing, as if ‘ Labour to open np Industries here in-India 
was in surfeit! After making big promises about industrial 
development in the country and alluding to the Sadler Committee 
Report on the Calcutta University and''the forthcoming Dacca 
University Bill, His Excellency then advised to his betters; "do 
«not wrangle for what has been done ; in the past, that will fan up 
racial animosities’*—a very nnwise thing to dorrbut "let us. reach 
forward to those things which are before ns”—a piece of wisdom 
much more than once heard in the world, specially from the world of 
junckerdom! 

After the speech sometime was given to -interpellations and 
then Mr. Shaft introduced the Sea Customs Amendment Bil. The 
following Bills were also introduced : —Provident Fond - Amend¬ 
ment Bill; Census Bill, Calcutta High Court Jurisdictional Limit 
Bill, Naturalisation Amendment Bill and the Land Acquisition 
• Amendment BUI—Sir W. Vincent then introduced the Charitable 
and Religious Trusts Bill intended to check misapplication of Trust 
funds by obtaining information and audit of accounts through Civil 
Courts. ; . . : . 

On the loth Sep. the Conncil reassembling. Mr, B. N. Sarma 
moved a resolution congratulating His Majesty’s naval, military 
and air forces on the victorious conclusion of peace, and it \vas 
accepted. Then came , Pundit Halaviya's Resolution on 
Puiyab Disorders 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that he should request His Majesty’s Government’to 
appoint without further delay a commission consisting of 
gentlemen not connected with the Indian administration to inquire 
into (a) the causes of the recent disturbances in the Punjab 
and (i) the propriety of the measures taken m'dealing with them, 
and to vest such powers with legal authority to annul or modr^ 
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sentences . passed by the Martial Law, Coinmission or by Magistrates 
specially empowered to deal summarily ^Yith cases alleged to have 
been connected .with such disturbances." Pundit Malaviya said 
that had certaih-ofiiciais mana^ged affairs better, these disturbances 
would never have taken place. Indian .inembers, he said, had 
strongly objected to the constitution of the Commission announced 
by the Viceroy, aad strongly' urged" a larger number of Indians 
being appointed on the Committee on the ground that Indians 
were more concerned in the matter than, Europeans. The Indian 
community would have far more confidence if a third Indian were 
appointed. He strongly urged- that the Commission should have 
powejs' to annul or modify the sentences passed by the Martial Law 
Commission. • • ■ . 

Discussion on this resolution was suspended and during the 
suspension, the Indian Coinagfe Amendment Bill, the Canton¬ 
ments BUI, the Cinematograph Amendment Bill, the Indian 
Companies Bestriction Repealing Bill, and the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Law Amendment Bill were passed. 

The member for Commerce' arid Industry introduced the 
Indian Tariff ( Amendment) Bifl the effect of which was to 
impose an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins and a 
rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins exported to other ports 
of the Empire. Its object was to' ensure tlmt Indian hides and 
skins shall be converted into fully tanned leather for articles of 
leather as far as possible in India. The present position in India 
was that there were some hundreds of tanneries for the tanning 
of hides, a large number of which had come into existence in order 
to satisfy military requirements during the war but which might 
dwindle and disappear with the tenhination of military requirements, 
if some other support were not given, Mr. Cmm and Mr. Nigel 
■Paton, Sir Dinshah wacha and Mr, Sarma supported the Bilb Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya said that he did not see the justification 
for the rebate of 10 per cent, to other parts of the Empire. He 
.advocated that Government should start tanneries and schools 
and the importation of expert tanners from any country whence 
it could be obtained. • 

, The Home Member introduced a .Bill further to Amend the 
Indian Arms Act of 1878. One of the changes contemj»Iated 
in the Bill was a curtailment of,the number of unlicensed persons ; 
at was probable that a number of jpersons in lawful possession 
of arms and ammunitions would be in unlawful possession when 
fhe curtailment . took,.place. The present Bill, for the safe custody 
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of such arms and ammnnions, would give their possessors an 
opportunity to dispose of their property. 

Mr. Shafi introduced the Dacca Universtty Bill. He went 
fully into the objects and reasons of the university and .outlined 
the provisions. mad^ The inarch of education in East Bengal had 
been extraordinarily tapid since 1904. Now that-the war a'as over 
domestic problems could no longer be neglected. He believed 
that tb: new university would be heartily welcomed and that it 
would relieve the burden falling on the Calcutta University. 

The debate on Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya's Punjab Enquiry- 
resolution was continued. Mr. K.amini Kumar Chanda strongly 
urged another Indian member to the Committee selected in such 
a manner as to give satisfaction to the Indian community. Kaja 
Sir Rampal Singh questioned the. necessity of declaring the Punjab 
in open rebellion and pressed for the appointment of a greater 
number of Indians on the Committee. The. Homs Member in¬ 
solently replied to the debate, inerciles,sly humiliating the Indian 
Members^ and said finally that he deplored the tendency to minimise 
the dreadful happenings in the. Pun jab. Govt, secured the defeat of 
fhe motion in the usual way. ‘ ‘ ’ 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda next moved “That this council re¬ 
commends to the Governor-General in Council the appointment of 
a mixed committee of officials and non-officials to investigate the 
causes and nature of the recent outbreak of disorder in Deihi and 
the circumstances of opening fire on the crowds there.” The 
resolution had naturally to be withdrawn. 

Mr. Chanda then moved that “this^. council recommends to 
the Governor-General in Council the appointment of a mixed 
committee of official and non-official members to investigate into 
the causes of firing on the crowds jn Calcutta in April last.” This 
too was withdrawn. 

Mr, Kamini Kumar Chanda then moved: “that this Council 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council that Simla should 
qpase to be the summer headquarters of the Punjab Government.” 
He quoted the Government of India to show that it is undesirable 
for the supreme Government to be a.t the headquarters of the 
Provincial Government Further the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjab was the only Provincial Governor having a seat- on the 
Imperial Council which gave him opportunities not enjoyed by 
other, rulers. The Home Member opposed, saying that to make 
Simla ^an Imperial enclave would be veiy expensive. . The cost 
of the move might be at least 50 lakhs, which would not include 
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railway communications, which might bring the cost up to 114 lakhs. 
The motion was put and lost. 

Mr, Chanda then moved . “This Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that immediate steps be taken for the 
reduction of the unprecedented high prices of necessary articles 
of food and of cloth which obtained in several provinces either by 
further controlling all exports or facilitating imports or both and by 
such other means as may. be considered proper." He urged that 
the situation was dangerous and its acuteness was being feit by both 
Europeans and Indians. He mentioned a^uggesstion that Burma 
rice should be freely, imported and Government control removed. 
He said that; it was generally understood, that stocks were being 
held up by merchante in Calcutta. Mr. Mant oh behalf of Govt, 
said, owing to the war there was a WOPld shortage of produce 
and this was bound to react'on India. 'Widespread failure of 
the monsoon in the previous year and the restricted cultivation of 
rice and other crops had gra've effects on the food position. He 
quoted figures showing how'heavily the exports of grain and rice had 
been curtailed in the present year. There was really a general 
shortage of rice throughout the East; Government had refused to 
export rice to Japan and Java but had done their best for Indians 
across the seas. Government were also indebted to the Wheat 
Commission for their assistance in getting wheat h'om Australia at 
a resonable rate. He finished by declaring that the crisis had passed 
as the last monsoon had been good and a plentiful v as 

now assured all over India. Mr. Sarixia said the question was how 
did the Government propose to relieve the position in the near 
future ? The inflation of prices was bound to continue oxring to the 
currency position and he argued that wages in India had not 
increased in the same proportion as prices. About 50 milions of 
people in India could, now only afford one meal a day. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya also contended, that there was pressing 
need for action. He believed that the present scarcity vas largely 
due to facilities which had been afforded for exports to other 
countries. The food produce in India was not enough for the people 
in this country, nor have the poor in. India enough money to buy 
enough food and he quoted Lord Sinha saying in London that 
millions in India were on the border of starvation; The resolution 
was slightly amended and was put to the meeting and accepted. 

Rai Bahadur Sitanath Rat next moved that a university be. 
established in Nagpur and the resolution was accepted. Mr. Crum 
next recommended that the Calcutta Mint be removed from its• 
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present site. The removal of the Mint would effect a much needed 
improvement froTn a trade and health point of view; Government 
accepted the resolution, with a proviso that it would mot .bind itself 
to. immediate action’ and the question must be fully gone into de 
novo, ■ ■ .1 : : 

On 17th September the Viceroy invited’ -attfentiori to’ two 
tablets, one in bronze and' the other in marble, which had 
been prepared for the purpose of recording in villages the number 
of recruits furnished for the rvar. The Sea. Customs Amendment 
Bill, the Provident Fund Amendment -Bill, the Calcutta Higb^ 
Court Jurisdictional Limit Bill, the Indian Naturalisation 
Amendment Bill and the Repealing’ and Amending Bill were 
all passed. , ‘ " ^ 

The Indian Tariff Ameaidment Bill was. .then taken up. 
Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma moved that the duty be raised from 15 
per cent to 30 per cent. Mr. Crum opposed -saying that practically 
all hide exporters were of opinion that the proposed duly should be 
reduced. The figure proposed by Government was the fairest that 
could be taken. The motion, was negatived. -Mr. Sarma then moved 
that in column 4 in clause 3.. the proviso be, omitted, which was 
tantamount to ddeting the clause giving rebate between the various 
parts of the Empire. Mr. Sarma’s amendment was .put to the vpte 
and lost. Mr.;. Sarma then, moved, several other amendments to 
secure Indian interests but govt.’ secured their, rejection. . His last 
amendment: .‘.‘Provided, further,..that no rebate shall be granted 
to any Dominion, State or Territory which discriminated against the 
Indian tariff policy” was also, qpposed by Govt, andlso losjt !! ,; 

The Home Member next introduced the Workmcn-S Breuchi 
of Contract Amendment Bill. 

Ori September 18 the Member for Commerce arid Industry 
introduced a Bill to extend the duration of’ thte- Import ’ and 
Export of Goods 1916 by two years and six ntionlhs, as it was« 
necessary fo retain the 'powers of control in the interests’of’ 
India and the Empire for some time’to conie.' ! 

The Viceroy then rose and said that the Indemnity Bill was 
now before the Council. (For the Bill and Council. Debate, see 
“Punjab Unrest—Before and After,” .which gives every thing* about' 
this matter). ' ' 

On September 23 Rao Bahadur fi. N. Sarma moved “This 
Council recommends to the Governor -GeneraL in^Council that a 
State Bank on the lines suggested'-by Professor Keynes in his 
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annexure to the Report on’ the Indian Currency be established in 
India at a very early date.”. Mr. Sarnia ■ said that his justification' 
for it was the example of almost every. European State, They in 
fodia had considered the desirability of establishing a centr^ bank' 
on the lines indicated by the Government of India in 1901. He 
belieyed that it was advisable to relieve Government of its present 
heavy'responsibilities aiid to secure the advantages arising from a 
centralised control of: the banking system. It had been suggested 
that the Presidency Banks should be' amalgamated uilder one' 
control, but such large suraia.s were involved could not be entrusted 
to amalgamated banks.' .The State control -of banks'sbould be very- 
stringent and snch control would- be to the advantage of the 
people of India. ; Tandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pbihted out that' 
Indian Banking was' in a very backtvard condition and that the 
enormous industrial and Commercial' Interests which had grown 
up in. India required sound banking facilities. Other Indian members 
strongly supported. The Finance Member said that Govern¬ 
ment supported many-, of the . remarks. He was not, however, 
altogether in favour of the immediate establishment of a State Bank. 
The Presidency Banks had carried on- when the Government had- 
their hands full and after the armistice the amalgamation of the Banks 
was suggested and the opening of a number of branches had been 
promised. At present the main object was to push forward the work 
in hand as utider present arrangements aiid,whe» the latter, had some-, 
what'developedy'the- establishmenb-pf' aa Imperial Bank in Iiidtai 
cbuld-be given consideration to,. Mr.-Sacma's.resolution was p°t and 
negatived, : ■ • • ■ - v; tr • •. - . , . 

Mr. Crum then moved a "resolution :"“That the Council should 
recommend the electriiloation of the suburban railways with¬ 
in 25 miles of: Calcutta .and improvement generally of the local 
passenger transport and travelling facilities.’' By the elecirification of: 
suburban railways.much quicker train service would be.-:possible, 
and great numbers of clerks and others who were compelled, to live 
outside Calcutta owing’ to lack of accommodation in :the city, 
itself would be helped. Owing to the bad train service, very many 
people had" to catch a train before eight o'clock in, the morning in, 
order to get to. their offices in.time. ’..The; Member for Commerce. - 
and Industry declared that he hoped to discuss the matter further. 
■with the officials concerned when he visited Calcutta in the cold 
weather, and the resolution was accordingly adopted. 

Mr. Sachidananda Sihha then moved “That this Council recom¬ 
mends to the Governor-General in Council that he may be pleased to 
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make a representation to the Secretary of State for India ( or, if not, 
to His Majesty's Government) that an Indian Member chosen from the 
non-official Indian members of the Council be appointed to the Indian 
Army Commission recently constituted.” . He said that, as there 
had b^n an impression in India for many years that the expenses of 
the Indian army had been much greater than the hnances of India, 
it was necessary that a public man be appointed to the Committee 
to give his advice to the military members. General Bingley an¬ 
nounced that Government had anticipated the Resolution and had 
appointed Major Sir Umar Hayat Khan to the Commission. He 
also mentioned that the other members of the Committee would 
be President; Viscount Esher j Members, Sir Michael O’Dwyer; 
Lieut-General Sir H. V. Cox : Lieutenant General Sir W. C. Jacob, 
Lieut. General Sir H. Hudson, Lieut, General Sir J. P. Du Cane ; 
Sir G, Fell, Major General Sir W. Gillman and Secretary Brigadier 
General C. M. Wagstaff. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya declared 
that he did not think that the selection would be welcomed by the 
Indian people.' The questions to be decided greatly aifected the. life 
of the people of India and the personnel of the commission • was 
alarming to them. 

‘ On September 24 the Law Member presented- the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Bill farther to amend the 
Provincial Insolvency Act, 1907, the Bill to amend the Indian 
Arms Acf, 1878, Indian Coinage Act, 1906, the Cantonments 
Act, 1910, the Cinematograph Act, 1918, the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1859 and 1883, and the Bill to remove the restrictions 
imposed on the withdrawal of capital from the money market by 
Companies. They were all passed without discussion. ’ ' 

The Finance Member then introduced a Bill further to amend the 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1917. In introducing 
the Bill Mr. Howard said that the amount of Treasury Bills outstand-. 
ing amounted to 50 crores and advances to the amount of 13 crores. 
had been obtained from the Presidency Banks. The reason for^ 
the present urgency of the measure was that Government had 
deferred the introduction of the Bill to the last possible moment 
owing to the undesirability of such a hnacial measure. Rao Baha-, 
dur B. N. Sanna opposed the Bilk He described it as a tinkering: 
measure. The normal channels for the flow of gold and silver must 
be re-opened and the issue of more notes must be backed by the 
British Treasury, The Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed. 
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Acts Passed; in 1919 


By the Imperial Les:islatlve Council of British India. 

I. : The Local Authorities Pensions and Gratuities Act 

enacted that the local Government may grant a pension or gratuity 
toiany of its officers who may, since the 4th August 1914, have been 
wounded or otherwise incapacitated In the service of Government or 
to the widow .or child of any such officer who may have died in 
consequence of injuries received or illness contracted since 4th 
August 1914' during such, service. 'This grant may be in addition 
to the. pension br gratuity granted already ■; but will not ordinarily 
exceed the amount of pension or gratuity payable in case his 
employment had been for service for the same time and on the 
same pay under Government (s. 4.) . 

' . 2. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act.— On: 

the 7th December,' 1918, the Governor-General in Council 
promulgated'an-"Ordinance increasing: the maximum limit for the 
issue of Currency Notes against British Treasury Bills by fourteen 
crores of rupees to eighty crores of rupees. This Act merely 
embodied the provisions of that Ordinance. 

,3. The Motor Spirit (Duties) Amendment Act. —In 
February igty, the Government of India passed .Act II of 1917 
providing for the imposition' of an excise and customs duty 
of six annas per gallon of motor spirit'. The duty was imposed as 
a war measure to conserve the use of motor spirit in India and 
was to expire' at'ithe ^ end of.six months after' .'the conclusion of 
Peace. But since its operation the tax has been found to be a useful 
source of revenue^ The duration clause was therefore removed by 
this Act and it was placed permanently on the Statute Book. 

4. The Income Tax (Amendment) Act.— By this Act the 
minimum limit of taxable income was raised from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 2,000 per annum. It came into force on the ist April 1919. 
The scale under the new Act stands as below 

1. ' No tax : when the taxable income is less than Rs. 2,000. 

2. ' Tax of Five pies in the rupee for income of more than 

Rs. 2,000 and less than 5,000. 

3. Tax of Six pies in the rupee for incomes more than 

Rs. 5,000 and less than Rs. 10, 000. 

4. Tax of Nine pies in the rupee for incomes more than 

Rs. 10,000 and less than Rs. 25,000. 
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5. One anna in the rupee for income of Rs. ^^,000 or 
upwards.- 

5. The Termination of the Prescnti ^War (Definition) 
Act.— During the war a number of emergency Acts were passed 
to be in "force during the continuation of the war and' forsix months 
thereafter. T.he war.came abruptly tp,an end .on the iith November 
1918; but since peace terms were not finally fettled even in a year it 
was found necessary to keep in existence all the emergency measures 
till peace is finally settled^ In England a statute (8*9 Geo. V, 
c 59) has already been passed for the purpose. The present Act 
is on the lines of the English Statute and provides that the present 
war shall be treated as having continued to.and as having ended 
on such date as His Majesty in Council may declare in that behalf 
in persuance .ot the provisions of the Termination of the Present 
War (Definition) Act, 1918. 

6. The Indian Defence Force (.Amendment) Act.—Indian 
Defence Force Act of 1917 wa$ timed to expire after, sir^ months from 
the conclusion ;pf the ^r, but ^vas by this Act extended to ’one year. 

7. The Negotiable instruments (Amendment) Act.—In 

a recent Bombay case B.' L.: R. Vol. XXI, pi i, it was held that a 
cheque from which the word “bearer” has been; struck out and. 
with no substitution of the word “order,” is not negotiable withm. 
the meaning of . the*Negotiable Jnstrunients Act 1881. But in the 
Bombay market such cheques are regarded' order, cheques ; the 
learned Judge treated the custont as void. The present Act was 
enacted to. validate tlie, custom and. such cheques are, now to 
be treated as order cheques 

8 . The Punjab - Courts (Supplementing) Act.—On the 
I St of April I 9 t 9 > a High Court of Judicature was established forf 
Punjab at Lahore by Royal Letters =.Patent replacing the Punjab 
Chief Court. The Act; enacted that all. suits^ ;appeals, revisions 
reviev/s, executions and othqr.. proceedings w^tsoever, . whether 
•Civil or Criminal, pending in the Chief Court shall be continued 
and concluded in the- High Court at Lahore, as if the same had 
been instituted in such High Court. , 

9. The Indian Oaths (Amendment). AcL— The provisions 
of the Indian Oaths Act 1873 do not apply to .proceedings before 
Courts Martial. They are further made inapplicable to oaths, affirma¬ 
tions or decl-arations prescribed “ by or under any. Instruction, under 
the Royal Sign Manual of. His Majesty." The. ret^son for this 
exclusion is that s. 16 of the, Oaths Act of 1876 abolished 
official oaths. The.se are now-reviyed, for i,t has been found that the 
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assumption ot their .high offices by the Governor-General, Members 
of Executive Councils and Chief Commissioners, is hitherto 
lacking in any formality of a nature to mark the serious nature of 
the occasion or the weight of responsibility involved. The effect of 
this Act is that oaths or affirmations of allegiance and office should 
in future be taken with due solemnity by the officials concerned 
at the time of entering upon the discharge of their duties. 

10 The Excess Profits Duly Act, the most contentions 
measure,was introduced as a bill on the 13 th December 1918 and was 
passed and came into force on the 20th March.1919. Persons who 
have reaped excess profit owing to war conditions were called upon 
to contribute fifty per cent, of their excess profit to the State ex¬ 
chequer. All incomes below thirty thousand rupees were exempted. 
^‘Subject to ihe provisions of this Act, there shall, in respect of any 
business to which this Act applies, be chargedi levied and paid on 
the amount by which the profits in the accounting period exceed 
the standard profits, ^ a duty of an amount equal to fifty per cent, 
of that excess. Provided that the amount of the said dnty shall 
not exceed such sum as would reduce the profits in the accounting 
period below thirty thousand rupees^' Sandard profits are : (i) an 
amount calulated at the rate of 10 per cent, dr at such rate not 
being less than 10 per cent, as niay be prescribed, on the capital 
of the business as existing at the end of the accounting period, or 
(‘2} at the option of the person by whom the duty is payable (0 
if the' profits of the business have beeii assessed in 1913 and 1914 
for the purposes of income tax—the aggregate of' half of the 
profits so assessed and ’ half of the interests, if any, received in 
these years on securiUes forming part of the assets of the business ; 
or (ii) if the profit of the: business have been assessed for the said 
purposes in 1913 and 1914 and itv two only of three years 1915, 
1916, 1917—the aggregate of one-fourth of the profits so assessed ; 
or’(iii) if the profits of the business have been assessed for the 
said purposes >in all the five years 1913 to 1917—the aggregate, 
of one-fourth of profits assessed in the years r9t3 and 1914 tuid 
in each two of the years 1915, 19 l 6 and 1917 ais may be selected 
by the said person., Exemptions from the operation of the Act 
are :—(i) agricultural incomes ; (i) offices or employments; (3) 
any profession depending on the personal qualification of the person' 
by whom the profession is carried on. . 

I t. The Anarchicab and Kevblutionary Crimes Act.— 
This is popularly known as-the Rowlatt Act or the Black Act. 
It was passed against the unanimous and strenuous opposition of 
the ? Indian 'members of thb Legislative Council; The Act contains 
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four parts. Part i deals with the trial of offenders, defines offences, 
establishes Courts and provides procedure to be followed at trials. 
The provisions of the Act can be put into force in any area by a notir 
fication published in the Gazette of India, when the Governor-General 
in Council is satisfied that anarchical or revolutionary movements 
are being promoted and that scheduled offences in connection 
with such movements are prevalent to such an extent that it is 
expedient in the interest of public safety to provide for the speedy 
trial of such offences (s. 3). Proceedings under the Act can be 
taken by the Local Government ordering any officer of Government 
to prefer a written information to the Chief Justice against any per¬ 
son. The trial is to be before a special bench of three Judges of 
the High Court nominated by the Chief Justice (s. 5). /In passing 
judgment the opinion of the majority of the Court is to prevail 
(s. 14). The judgment of the Court is made final and conclusive ; 
no appeal is allowed (s. 17). There are special rules of evidence 
which go far beyond ihe provisions of the Indian Evidence Act. 
When it appears that a witness is dead, or cannot be found or is 
incapable of giving evidence and it is proved that such death, 
disappearance or incapacity has been caused in the interests of 
the accused, then the statement made by such person to a Magistrate 
and read over, .explained to and signed by'him may be admitted in 
evidence. 

Part II deals with preventive measures. Government can bind 
down persons to good behaviour. The Local Govt, can place all the 
materials in its possession relating to a case before a judicial officer 
who is qualified for appointment to a High Court and take his opinion 
thereon. If the officer is satisfied that action isx necessary, the Local 
Government may require such person to (i) execute bond with or 
without sureties, agreeing. that he will not take any part in any of. 
the offences alleged against him for a period of one year, qr (2) 
to notify his residence and any change of residence; (3) or to 
remain or reside-in any part of British India; or. (4) to report 
himself to the officer in charge of the police station nearest to his 
residence at stated periods (s. 22). , • 

The inquiry before the investigating .'authority shall be in 
eamera. The investigating authority is to report secretly to the- 
Local Government the conclusions at which it has arrived (s. 26). 
On receipt of the report, the Local Government may make any order 
it pleases. • Ifcthe, accused disobeys /the order he is liable to be 
sentenced to imprisonment for 6 months or to pay a fine of Rs. 500 
{$. 28). There are to be Visiting Committees, whose function will, 
be to report upon the welfare of persons kept under restraint (s. 31). 
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Part III can be put into operation by a notification published 
in the Gazette ol India by the Governor-General in Council. 
The procedure is ;• Where the Local Government is of opinion 
that any person in the prescribed area is concerned on any 
scheduled offence it will place air materials before a judicial 
officer. If such officer agrees, the Local Government may make 
an order s. 22 and may further order (i) the arrest of any such 
person without warrant; (2) the confinement of any such person 
in any place and (3) the search of any place specified in the order. 

The fourth part deals with persons already under e.\ecutive 
oontrol. It provides against the contingency of the expiration of 
Defence • of India Act which being a war measure is timed to exist 
during the continuance of the war and for 6 months thereafter. 
Persons already under detention at the date are to de deemed under 
'detention under (he provision of this part (a. 39;. The last two 
sections are very sweeping in their scope. Section 12 provides that 
orders passed under the Act cannot be called in question by the 
•Courts. The last section enacts that the powers given by the Act 
are in addition to, and not . in derogation of, any other powers 
already conferred by any other enactment ill 

13 , The' Poisons Act,—The present Act empowered Local 
Governments to make rules for (1) grant of licence to persons for 
poisons for sale ; (2) the classes of persons toyhom licences can 
be given and the classes of persons to whom the poison may be 
sold; (3) the maximnm quantity that can be sold J (4) the keeping 
by vendors of register of sales ; (5) the safe custody of such poisons 
and thfe labelling of vessels and packages in which the poison is 
kept ; (6) the inspection and examination of such poison. The 
Governor-General of India in Council has the power to prohibit 
importation of any poison except under -a license. The Local 
Government' havj the power to regulate possession of any poison 
in any local area. 

13. The 5 ea Ciistoms (Amendment) Act was passed to 
prevent importation of adulterated foods and drugs by sea. It is 
an amendment of s. 195 of the Sea Customs Act (VIII of-1878) 
and provides . that the Customs Collector may take samples of 
imported drugs or articles intended for consumption as food and 
submit them for examination to a specified officer of Government. 
The Act does not authorise detention or seizure of the foods by 
the Customs office. 

»4. The Provident Funds (Amendment) Act.— This Act 
makes provisions for the old age of teachers in non-pensionable 
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service of Government by making applicable, the provisions of 

Act IX of 1897. 

15. The Calcutta ^High Court .(Jurisdictional Limits) 

Act— The limits of the Original Side of the Calcutta High Court 
was fixed as early as 1794. The marks and limits which then 
existed are now no longer to .be found. These are now demarcated 
afresh and defined by this Act. ... 

16. The Indian Naturalization (Amendment) Act.-^By 

this Act a certificate of naturalization granted to an alien Is liable 
to be cancelled not only when it is proved to be obtained by fraud 
or misrepresentation but also when the person 10 whom it has been 
granted has shown himself by act or speech to be disaffected or dis¬ 
loyal to His Majesty or'is shown to be otherwise unfit to continue 
to enjoy the privileges of British nationality. 

17. The Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act puts the 
registered societies within the meaning of Co-operative Societies 
Act (II of 1912), on a par with companies. It enables them to 
acquire any building cites required by them. It is designed to 
remove the difficulty experienced by those societies to secure sites 
for buildings. 

18. The Repealing and Amending Act 19I9 a periodical 
measure resorted to by the legislature from time to time to weed 
out surplusage from the Statute Book. 

19. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) . Act. —This Act 
enables the Government of India to levy a duty of 1$ per cent, on 
raw hides and skins exported to foreign countries with a rebate of 
10 per cent, for hides and skins tanued within the Empire. Raw 
bides and skins exported to and tanned outside the British Empire 
are hence forth liable to an export duty of 15 per cent: whilst 
those exported and tanned .within the British Empire are to pay 
an export duty of 5 per cent. only. The object of ,the Act is 
to encourage tanning industry in India. 

20. -.The Indian Arms (Amendment)-Act.— On the aist 
March 1919 the Government 'of India issued a Resolution (H. D. 
No. 2125c) to the effect that'from the ist January 1920, with 
very few exceptions, ■ every person of whatever caste, creed or 
nationality-had to obtain a license for fire arms in his possession. 
This resolution received legislative sanction by this Act; it also- 
makes provision for custody of fire arms after the ist January 
1920 when the possessor has not obtained a license. 

21. xThe-Indian -Coinage (Amendment) ^Act-*-to make up 
for shortage of silver so sorely felt by every one including Govern*- 
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ineftt who ^'had 'accordingly- -to-replacc'-'-two anna , silver coins by 
nickel coins of the same' denomination; ^’he four anna and eight- 
anna -pieces are also made liable to be converted into nickel 
currency. The former coin is to- be 90 and the latter to be 105 
grains tioy in weight. ; . 

' 22. The Cantonments (Amendment) Act -^The Cantonment 
Committee are authorised to prohibit the practice of any profession 
or of the carrying on of any trade; calling,'pr occnpation in any part 
Of the Cantonment otherwise than in accordance with the conditions 
of a license : and to levy fees for the grant or renewal of licenses. 
The Committee are also authorised to make rules for the sup¬ 
pression of brothels-and for prevetion of prostitution. 

23..' The Cinematograph X Amendment) Act —^Before the 
Cinematograph Act 11 of 1918 could come to operation it was 
found that some modifications were necessary to be introduced 
ihto it.' The Local Government are given the authority to constitute 
Certifying Bcja,rds, not more than one half of whose members shall 
be officials. The Certifying authorify 'is to require production 
before. It of a.'film already certified by ariy' other authority. It is 
also enacted that the Act may be introduced into any area piece¬ 
meal, in order to allow a preliminary period durtng which owners 
of films now in use ^.may .sdbmU them to optional certification 
before the. Act comes Into force? 

24. The Indian Companies Reitrietion Repealing Act.— 
During the ‘ pecuniary war it was •fouftd expedient (0 conserve 

" resources of the country placing certain restriction On the power 
' to call of capital by companies ajready floated or about to be floated. 
With the fermination of the war the Act was repealed. 

25. The jndian Merchant Shipping Law Amendment 
Act.-^ection' 5 of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act (V. of 1863) 

; exempts ships in the service of His Majesty or the Government of 
India from the provisions of the Act' relating to investigations into 
^shipping casualties.Section 114 of .the Indian Merchant Shipping 
• Act il of 1915) exempts ships in the service of His Majesty from 
. the provisions of the Act. . The result of these exemptions has been 
that proper investigations cannot be made into shipping casualties 
occuring in connection with hired transports or of suitable discipli¬ 
nary measures being taken against officers and crews of such vessels 
when found guilty of infringements of the shipping law and regula¬ 
tions. This anomaly has therefore been removed; and the exemp¬ 
tions are granted only to ships belonging to His Majesty or the 
Government of India, 
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26. The Indian Paper Currency < Further Amendment) 

Act-—'The maximtiin of Curren<y reserve which was fixed at 80 
crores of rupees by Act II of 1919 was raised by this Act to Rs. too 
crores, of which 80 crores must be in British Treasury Bills. Op¬ 
portunity has also been taken to provide for the issue of notes 
against gold held on behalf of the Secretary of State in the United 
State of America or in transit therefrom to India. ' . ‘ 

27. The Indemnity Act —Another plague spot on the Indian 

Statute Book. It was passed against, the most bitter opposition 
of the Indian Members. Early in -March, April 1919, riot took 
place in the Punjab and other parts of India under the Iron Rule of 
Sir M. O'Dowyer. To quell them, martial law was declared at 
those places and the assistance of the military was invoked to restore 
order. The most abominable inhumanities were committed on the 
helpless people by the military, and thousands of people were 
machine gunned, bombed by aeroplanes, killed and mutilated. To 
examine into the working of the martial law, a Committe known 
as the Hunter Committee, commenced its sittings from the begin¬ 
ning of November 1919. But before the Committee could sit and 
report, the Government of India thought it fit to pass the Indemnity 
Act in order to protect its officers. That no suit or legal proceed¬ 
ing whatsoever whether civil or criminal, shall lie in any Court of 
law against any officer of Government or against any other person 
acting .under the orders of such officers, or in respect of any Act 
done or ordered to be done for the purpose of maintaining or 
jestoring order in. any part or British. India where martial law was 
enforced between 30th March 1919 and the 26th August 1919, 
provided that such officer has acted in good &ith and in a reason¬ 
able , belief that his action was necessary for the said purposes. A 
certificate from a Secretary to Gdvemment that any Act was done 
-under the orders of an officer of Government shall be conclusive 
proof thereof ; and all action taken thereunder shall be deemed to 
have been taken in 'good faith unless- the contrary is proved (s. 3). 
Every person confined under, and by virtue of any sentence passed 
by a Court or authority constituted or appointed under-martial law 
and acting in a judici^ capacity shall be deemed to have been law¬ 
fully conned (s. 4). Where, under martial law, the property of any 
person have been taken or used by an officer of Government, the 
Governor-General in Councir shall pay to such person reasonable 
compensation for any loss immediately attributable to such taking 
,or using (s,. 5). ^ 
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The first meeting was held in February 4th. The object 
of this session was the consideration of the amended draft 
financial statement But at the outset the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. • 
Narasimha Ayyar brought in a motion for the adjournment 61 the 
house for 24 hours on the ground that certain paragraphs which 
appeared in the Administration Report of the Presidency betrayed ' 
an attitude antagonistic to popular aspirations^ that the Government' 
were creating the impression that they were taking sides with the ' 
capitalists in the economic struggle of the labourers. It was 
also widely believed that the I. C. S. circular was engineered by • 
the Government. H, E the Governor disallowed the motion. The 
Hon'ble Member stated that the ruling had not the support of any ' 
provision of law or statutory rule and protested against the ruling ■ 
by leaving the Council Chamber.' The Kon'bie Sir Alexander 
Ordew then presented the. draft Financial Statement 1^19-20 on 
the 5th Feb.—the discussion extended for over three days 
when numerous non-official Resolutions were moved asking for 
grants to Mahcmedaii College, on Education, Sanitation, etc., \Yhich' 
were all rejected by Govt. On the succeeding four days the 
consideration fif the Madras City Municipal Bill and the Madras 
Agricultural Pests and Diseases Bill was taken up. The Madras 
City Municipal Bill was by far the most important piece of 
legislation that the Council had before it during the administnation 
of Lord Pentland and ho less than four and a half days at this 
session and nearly two days, at the March session were devoted to 
the consideration of its various clauses. 130 amendments were 
proposed to the various sections of the Bill. They related, among 
other things, to the securing of the panel system of appointing,, 
its chief executive officer, powers for fixing the salary that should 
be paid to the higher officers, the representation of the Muham¬ 
madans and other minorities, the prevention of persons interested, 
in contracts with the Corporation ( mainly European Merchants) 
from becoming members of the Corporation Council and for securing 
additional powers for the imposition of hew taxes. The Bill in the 
form in which it was finally accepted by the Council gave effect to 
the recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission in regard 
to the control of the Local Government of the City Municipal 
Corporation. It conferred on the Council full control over 
taxation and the budget, subject only to certain statutory limitations 
and full powers in -regard to the staffs the right of the Local 
Government to exercise a veto in the case of certain high officials 
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being now reserved. It transferred many powers from the Local 
Government to the Council and from the Council or the Standing 
Committee to the Standing Committee or the Commissioners. It 
also increased the borrowing powers of the Corporation and 
authorised it to raise new taxes. The changes introduced will 
have the effect of popularising the administration and associating 
a much wider circle of people in the task. The motion for the 
City Municipal Bill being passed into law had, however, to be 
deferred to the meeting ;held in March as the sanction of the 
Government of India had to be obtained on certain details. An 
interesting scene occurred when the motion that the Bill be passed 
into law was brought in.. The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasiniha Ayyar, 
in opposing it began to read his speech in Tamil The President 
of the Council (Lord Pentland) .objected. Mr. Narasimha Ayyar, 
asked for a ruling prohibiting a speech in Tamil. The President 
had to rule him out of order. Mr. Ayyar thereupon walked out. 

The Kadras Agrricultural Pests and Diseases Bill was 
taken up on the 8th Feb. The few amendments proposed to the 
clauses of the Bill related to matters of detail. They were mostly 
accepted by the Government The non-official members, in giving 
their support to this Government measure, recognised that it was 
a piece of beneficent legislation intended for the welfare of 
agricnltnrists. The Bill was passed Into law on the 13th February, 
1919. 

At the March meeting, the Hon’ble Mr. B V. Narasimha Ayyar 
moved that a committee of officials and non-officials be appointed 
to enquire into the grievances of the public regarding the distribution 
or supply of kerosine oil, paddy and other neeessaries Of UfO. 
Similar resolutions were brought forward by the Honble Mr. K. 
Rama Ayyangar for the allotment of funds to relieve distress caused 
by the high prices of food-stuffs and by the Hon'ble Mr. B. 
Venkatapathi Raju as'king for the issue of instructions to the 
lyirecior of Civil Supplies to remove the inter-district restrictions 
on the transport of food-stuffs. The Hon’ble Sir A. Cardew, on 
behalf of the Government, explained that the Government were 
alive to the seriousness and gravity of the situation and rejected the 
motion. 

The resolution for checking the growth of juvenile Smoking' 
was next considered and overthrown, Government not being 
satisfied that on the information before them legislation on the 
subject could be undertaken. The next resolution u'as ' that 
certain . of the recommendations of the Government of India made 
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in their resolution on Local Self-Government for the non-oificialisa- 
tion of local bodies should be given effect to immediately. The 
Hon’ble Mr. P, Rajagopaiachariar, on behalf of the Govemmentj- 
promised that the suggestion would be considered in connection 
with the District Municipalities and Local Boards’ Bill which were 
then under revision. The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 
A resolution suggesting that the Government- of India should be 
approached for a lump grant for the development of industries in 
this Presidency was also withdrawn when the Government pointed 
ont that under the existing financial relations, the proposal was not 
acceptable. 

At the April meeting, the Hon’ble. Mr. Todhunter presented 
the Budget for 1919-20. A Bill, to amend the Madras Ontports 
Fees Act was then introduced and referred to a select committee. 

On August 12, the newly elected Legislative Council was held 
under the new Governor Lord Willingdon. Resolution congratulating 
His Majesty the King-Emperor on the wctorions termination of the 
war and the successful signing of the Peace Treaty was adopted. 

A resolution expressing regret and the sense of the loss to the 
Council in the death of Mahomed Azimuddin Sahib was carried, the 
Council standing. 

Mr. B. V. Narasinha Iyer moved a similar resolution touching on 
the death of Dr. T. M. Nair. 

H. E. the President then addressed a few words to the Council. 
His Excellency referred to the constitution of the Council and to 
the non-official majority as at present constituted. Government 
were anxious to secure as far as possible representation for the 
various important communities in the Council. His Excellency 
went on to say that another reason which had prompted Government 
to put in more non-officials was that having regard to details of the 
clauses and purposes of the Reforms Act which they all hoped 
would be passed in England before very long, it would be desirable 
to secure a clear non-officjal majority so that the opinions and notes 
of members may be governed by a sense of responsibility. 

The Hon. the Advocate General then moved .•—That the business 
of the council shall be conducted in English. The Hon. Narasinha 
Iyer moved an adjournment and an amendment. Both were rejected 
and the original proposition was carried. After the bills amending the 
Outputs Landing and Shipping Fees Act., Civil Court Act and 
Madras Forests Act were passed and after the election of the 
members of the Finance Committee for the year 1919*20, the Council 
adjourned. 
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At the November session Lord Willingdon exhorted the 
interpellators to have some consideration for the overworked 
Secretariat and to use iheir powers of interpellation only in regard 
to matters of real public interest,, and suggested that the Publicity 
Board and the Editor’s Table may be freely used to obtain the 
information they wanted. He also advised them to take the District 
Officers into their confidence as most ot the matters interpellated 
upon were within their knowledge.. - : 

The Village Courts Bill was passed into law. it vested fall 
and autonomous powers in the hands of villagers to deal with the 
civil and criminal litigation, the former up to Rs. 50 and the latter 
confined to petty cases of theft and mischief arising in the village. 
These are to be panchayet courts, the members of which will be 
wholly elected by the villa^'crs, and the members, in turn electing their 
own President. These courts .will practically have exclusive jurisdic¬ 
tion of village litigation; ; 

The Distriet municipalities Bill was a comprehensive 
measure introduced to revise and bring up-to-date the law relating 
to these bodies which are coming into existence .in increasing 
numbers in the Presidency. As in the case of the City Municipal 
Act, the measure is intended to vest larger powers in the Municipal 
bodies, increase their elective element and develop their resources. 
Non-official members sought to have the- measure postponed till 
after the Reforms hnd been introduced, as they were of opinion 
that the Bill could not be further enlarged and that it could not 
introduce popular and progressive reform in urban areas in the 
districts. This, was strongly resisted by . the Government and by 
those who felt that to postpone it would be to throw away so much 
labour and thought bestowed on the Bill, .which was a great 
improvement on the present Act. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 1919 

The first meeting of the Council was held on fan. 2t, I'gig. 

Hon’ble Mr. Ambica Charan Mazumdar asked a question 
regarding the formation of the Indian Civil Service Association in. 

Bengal. The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr gave the following reply:_^The 

Indian Civil Service Association, was formed in Bengal in 1894. 
The objects of the Association are (i) to deal with questions 
affecting the interests of the Indian Civil Service as a body, (z) to 
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promote unity among its member, and (3) to ascertain and formulate 
the views of the Indian Civil Service on matters in connection with 
which in the opinion of the Association a knowledge of the views 
of the service would be useful to the Government After the terri¬ 
torial re-adjustments of 1912 a separate branch of the Association 
was formed in Bihar and Orissa. Membership of the Bengal branch 
is open to all officers of the Indian Civil Service serving in Bengal 
and Assam. There are at present 130 members of the Bengal 
branch of whom eleven ate Indians. The Association has no regular 
office. Its affairs are managed by a general committee of five 
members elected annually. The members of the existing committee 
are Mr. K. C, Pe, Mr, A. R. Gumming, Mr. H. R. Duval, Mr. A. J. 
Chotzner, Mr. J. A. L. Swan, Mr. H. M. Veitch is the Honorary 
Secretary. 

The Hon'ble Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhicary moved a resolution 
expressing thanks to His Majesty the King Emperor for the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir S. P. Sinha as the first Indian Minister of the Crown 
and also expressing thanks to the Prime Minister and congratulations 
to Sir S, P. Sinha. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Babu Akhil Chander Dutt moved that all detenues interned in 
Bengal be now set at liberty and made a very impressive and 
eloquent speech. The motion was opposed by Mr; P. C. Mitter and 
Rai Debendra Chunder Ghose as also byv Sir Henry Vi^eeler on 
behalf of the Government. The motion was lost. 

On February 18, Sir Henry Wheeler moved that the report of 
the Select Committee on Bengal Village Self-Government Bill, 1919, 
be taken into consideration. The Hon'ble Mr. Fazlul Huq moved 
an amendment that the Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
be republished. . lie pointed out that the Bill as amended was quite 
dilferent from what it was. originally and the public should be given 
an opportunity to express opinion. The Rill was the foundation of 
Self-Government in Bengal and as such should not be rushed 
through. .Sir Henry Wheeler replied that he was not convinced 
that there was any use in republishing the Bill. The amendment 
was put to the vote and lost, seventeen voting for and twenty three 
against. Mr. Fazlol Huq moved another amendment that the Bill 
be recommended to the Select Committee. The Hon’ble Mr. W. E. 
Crum pointed out that 283 amendments on the Bill as amended by 
the Select Committee were on the agenda for discussion by the 
Council. If all their amendents were taken in this Council, it would 
mean enormous waste of time. By referring It back to the Select 
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Committee they might be able to arrive at quick decision by informal 
discussions. He was therefore in favour of Mr. Huq's amendment. 

Sir Henry Wheeler on behalf of the Government opposed the 
amendment. The amendment was put to vote and carried, twenty-one 
voting for and nineteen against. Most of the non-official European 
members %'oted for the amendment. 

Then the Bengal Primary Education Bill came up for considera¬ 
tion. There were forty amendments on the agenda on this Bill, of 
which 34 were disposed of by 6-30 p. M. when the Council adjourned 

On February tq, discussions on the amendments on Primary 
Education Bill were iproceeded with. After amendments were 
disposed of, the Hon'ble Mr. Surendra Nath Ray member in charge 
of the Bill, formally moved that the Bill as settled in Council be 
passed. The Hon'ble Mr^ Ambica Charan Muzumdar moved that 
the Bill be not farther proceeded with on that day. In support of his 
motion Mr. Muzumdar said that the Bill in the select committee had 
been altered beyond recognition and he objected to the Bill being 
rushed through highly. The Hon’ble Mr. Akhll Chandra Dutt 
supported Mr. Muzumdar, Hon'ble’s Mr. Surendra Nath Roy and 
Mr. P. C. Mitter opposed the objection of Mr. Muzumdar. His 
Excellency after informally associating with the views of non-official 
members admitted Mr. Muzumdai’s objection and consequently the 
Bill was not further proceeded with. 

The Council met'again on 5th March when the financial state- 
met for 19? was laid on the table by Sir Henry Wheeler. It met 
again on the 13th. The Budget debate continued for three days 
when various resolutions were moved. Hon. Mn Phelps w.inted 
Rs. 200 000 for Calcutta Hospitals which was refused. Rai M. C. 
Mitter wanted Rs. 2 lakhs for the Medical College—the motion had 
to be withdrawn. Mr. Fazlul Huq moved for 3. Lakhs for famine 
relief—motion lost Several other non-official resolutions met the 
same fate. 

The Council met again in Calcutta on July 3rd. 

The Honble Maharaj Dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan moved on 
behalf of the Government that the Calcutta Municipal Bill 1917, be 
withdrawn. The bill was introduced in 1917 with a view to 
provide the Calcutta Corporation with a more liberalised constitution 
and to enlarge the principle of local self-government. Instead of 
evoking a warm welcome the bill met with hostile criticism from 
many quarters. .Government did not desire to force upon the 
Corporation a constitution which they did not like. The bill was 
accordingly withdrawn. 
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Sir Henry Wheeler introduced the bill to amend the Calcutta 
Police Act and the Calcutta Suburban Police Act of 1866. Amende 
ments were intended to remedy immediately some defects in the 
Calcutta Police Act which were likely to impair the discipline of the 
police force and which might at any time lead to serious practical 
difficulties. 

Sir Frank Carter moved a resolution urging the appointment of a 
Commission of Enquiry into the whole problem of leprosy in 
Calcutta and the legislation required in connection therewith. 

Government appreciated the sentiments expressed by Sir Frank 
Carter but there were practical difficulties in the appointment of a 
provincial commission of enquiry. The attention of the Government 
of India would be drawn to this matter. The motion was withdrawn. 

In reply to a question the Hon’ble Mr. M. C. Alpin said that 
experiments had been made in Bengal with a view to producing 
paper pulp from bamboo, but these experiments had been carried 
out by private (European ) firms who desired that the result should 
be kept confidential. - 

On July 4, the Hon’ble Surendra Nath Roy moved resolutions 
recommending the adoption of early measures for the reduction of 
high prices of rice and other necessary articles of food and also of 
doth in Bengal. The Hon’ble Mr. Cumming, on behalf of the 
Government, accepted the resolution and promised that steps would 
be taken to meet the situation/ 

At the Sept, meeting of the Council Mr. Phelps moved for a 
committee to be appointed to consider cause’s of high rent in 
Calcutta. ' This was adopted with a view to controlling house rent 
and land values. 

On Nov. 19 Hon. Mr. S. N. Ray moved that Govt do approach 
Govt of India for grant of Rs. 50 lakhs to alleviate distress in East 
Bengal during the recent cyclone. This was cairied. 

The last meeting of the year was hdd on Dec. 18th when the 
Cruelty to Animals Bill was passed. 


BOMBAY lEGILATlVE COUNCIL. 

Sir George Lloyd, the new Governor, opended the first Council 
of the year on 12 th March. In his opening speech the Governor 
referred at length to the invaluable services rendered by the Navy 
and the Army during tbe War ,and also to the glorious achievement^ 
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of the Mahratta Army in the fighting line. He next referred to the 

pressing problems of housing, famine and high prices.’ 

, The Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Parek, the oldest member of the Council, 
welcomed and thanked His Excellency on their behalf and assured 
him of full non-oflScial support and co-operation. 

'I'he Council met again on July yth. 

Replying to the question by the Hon’ble Mr. D. V. Belve, whether 
Mr. A. Montgomarie, I. C. S., had been deputed by the Government 
to assist Sir Valentine Chirol in a civil suit brought against him by 
Mr. B. G. Tilak the Government replied that Mr. Montg^arie 
while on leave in England was placed on deputation in collection 
with the Tilak Chirol case as the issues in the case^nvolved 
'questions concerning the administration of tire Bombay Presidency. 

GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 

At a meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council Sir George 
Lloyd in the course of his speech said ;—Peace is to bring to India 
new responsibilities and with them possibly new dangers. The 
reforms Bill is, lam glad to say, now before the parliament, and I 
•hope will be passed into law without any great delay. It is our task, 
both the task of my Government and of you, gentlemen, to guide 
India’s national aspirations and enthusiasm which after all the British 
people are responsible for awakening—and it is our pride that we 
are so responsible—out of the difficult and sometimes stormy waters 
of transition into ample harbours of prudent and deliberate 
achievements. Just as in your armies a regiment that tries to move 
with forced marches becomes a rabble so equally in our national 
development, you should remember that safety and solidarity of a 
state is perfected by steady advance rather than by forced marches. 
But this must not delay us in starting out on that march.- The 
sooner we come to grips with the problem, more certain we shall be 
of our success. 

On July 8 in winding up the debate' on’ the budget in the 
Legislative Council His Excellency the Governor strongly 
advocated the increase of pay of the police forces and educational 
staff such as teacher. It was the duty of the Government, as well 
as non-official public, to provide facilities for industrial and technical 
education and see that the people recognised the importance of 
industries. With regard to famine measures the Government was 
bound to move with certain amount of prudence. 

On July 8 there were two prolonged and animated debates on 
the social betterment of depressed classes in the presidency. The 
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most interesting discussion was over a resolution by Mr. Paranjpye 
recommending that instructions be issued to the Commissioners 
•and Collectors asking them to include among nominated members 
of various local boards and municipalities suitable men from the 
depressed classes whenever such men were available. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah on behalf of the Government accepted 
resolution with an addition that such instruction should be to 
include as far as possible men from depressed classes. 

The second was Mr Belvi’s resolution recommending that the 
Government might be pleased to make it compulsory on all 
municipalities and local boards in the presidency including Sind 
either to throw open the existing wells and dharmasalas owned by 
them to the members of untouchable classes or to maintain separate 
dharmasalas for their use. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah on behalf of the Government welcomed 
the debate. He pointed out that this was a matter which local 
bodies themselves had power to adjust. 

On July 7 the revised Financial statement for 1919-20 was- 
presented. The figures show an opening balance of 45,52,60,000, 
revenue 10,38,27,000, expenditure 10,52,00,000, closing balance^ 

4,4i,53i00o. ■ 

The second Poona sessions of the Bombay Legislative Council 
commenced on 25th Sept. His Excellency the Governor spoke on 
the housing problem of Bombay which bad been constantly engaging 
his personal attention. He had hoped to have laid some concrete 
proposals for the solution of this great problem witbin six- months of 
his arrival but the disturbances of the earlier part of the year engaged 
the full attention of the Government. The problem could not be 
solved in a moment. The Government had extended the period of 
the Rent Act in Bombay not as a substitute for bousing operations but 
as a necessary palliative to those who needed it for another two years: 
during the time the Government plans were being matured and 
schemes undertaken. The demand for accomodation was confined 
not only to the labouring classes but almost to every other class, 
whether Indian or European, They must, provide at least fifty 
thousand one-room tenements for the labouring classes in as short a 
time as possible. Government were going to do something but they 
counted on local authorities such as the Port Trust, Railways and 
others. 

JUVENILE SMOKING BILL. 

Hon. Major Fernandez moved the first reading of his Juvenile 
Smoking Bill. There was a three hours’ discussion on the measure. 
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in the course of which the “Council seemed to be almost equally 

divided in opinion, and Major Fernandez withdrew bis motion. 

The Council reassembled next day. His Excellency referred to 
the new procedure introduced for taking a division. Hitherto the 
practice was to circulate the voting list among the members for 
recording their votes. Under the new arrangement, w'lich also 
rbtained in the British Parliament, the members are required to go 
o a place in the hall where two tables have been provided, one for 
‘Ayes” and the other for “Noes,” there to record their votes. 

Among the resolutions the most important was the one from the 
Hon. Mr. Thakurdas regarding the movement of food-grains in India. 
The Hon. Mr. Curtis complimented Mr. Thakurdas on the excellent 
work he had dune in connection with the famine and said that 
the Government could make no definite statement of policy in the 
matter, but they would place before the Government of India the 
views expressed by the hon. members in .the Council. The 
resolution was agreed to. 

The resolution from the same member asking for a survey in the 
Presidency of suitable sites in beds of rivers for growing green 
fodder as a protection against scarcity was fully discussed, but as 
the Government of India had appointed a special officer to inquire 
into the matter the resolution was postponed. 

The Council came to a close on zyth S6p. It was a three and a 
half hours sitting devoted solely to the resolutions of the Hon. Mrr 
Purshottamdas Thakurdas ‘on irrigational matters. The Hon. Mr. 
Manniohandas Ramji’s resolution to make provision for more 
medical colleges was withdrawn. 

The Hon. Mr, Thakurdas then moved a resolution urging 
Government to accelerate further the pace of construction of 
irrigation works in the Presidency. 

The Hon. Mr. Godbole thought Mr. Thakurdas was too optimistic 
with regard to the irrigational development ©f the Presidency. The 
^eat question was that of funds. Only three out of the fifteen 
irrigational works were paying and unless the Government of India 
raised its grant from thirty lakhs to a crore of rupees there was no 
change of Mr, Thakurdas' heroic measures being carried out. The 
Hon. Mr. Curtis and the Hon. Mr. Gebbie were of the.same opinion. 
Mr. Thalcurdas replying on the debate submitted that it was not the 
Government of India, but the Government of .Bombay, that was in 
fault, for he gathered from a conversation he had as chairman of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber ^and Bureau with Sir Willijatn Me^er 
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some time ago that the Bombay Government was not pressing the 
Government of India for more funds for this purpose. 

Mr Thaturdas pressed for a division which resulted in the 
resolution being carried against Govt, by 32 votes against 17. 

The Council next met at Bombay on Dec ip, 1919- 

The proceedings opened with the swearing in ot two new 
members followed by the answering of questions. His Excellency 
then addressed the Council. Speaking on the Reforms Bill, His 
Excellency said the success or failure of this great measure ^Yooid 
depend now upon the spirit that animated both Government, and 
the peoples of India. During the negotiations with regard to the 
refornas scheme, his Government had made every effort to assist, 
and it was determined that so far as Government was concerned, 
a spirit of cordial sympathy, and co*operation shall prevail in all 
ranks. He earnestly hoped that not only the honourable members 
of his Legislatiye Council, but also the press and public at large 
would treat this moment in a large spirit of statesmanship and by 
their words as well as their actions assist in cultivating an atmos¬ 
phere of good-will between the various communities so as to ensure 
the fruition of the seeds now sown. 

The Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act 
•was passed. The two main objects of the Bill were (i) to make 
it clear that betting offices, or as they are popularly known ‘‘bucket 
shops,”were within the..purview of the Act and («) to suppress 
betting in streets and .other public places. 

All classes of the public and all sections of the press in Bombay 
had by their demand clearly shown that there was need for this 
legislation. 

On the motion of Sir George Carmichael the Bill further to 
amend the City of Bombay Police Act was read a first time and 
referred to a select committee. , The Bill, provided (r) for the more 
effectual control of prostitution in the. City of Bombay ; (2) a 
summary remedy for enforcing bonds taken under the Act ; and 
(3) means of enforcing an order prohibiting smoking and spitting in 
public buihlings., 

The Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola then moved that the Bill to 
provide for the Constitution of Village Panchayats be reatl a first time. 
The Bill was conceived in a roost democratic spirit. It gave all 
male adults of a village the opportunity of voting, a principle which 
was introduced in that Council in advance of any other province in 
India, The second principle (embodied in the Bill was that the 
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village panchayat would be wholly an elected local body. There- 
would be no Government nominations and the only person who< 
would be a member of the panchayat ex-officio would be the village 
patel. The third advance that the Bill established was that the 
control of the rural bodies was transferred from the revenue officers 
of the Government to the District Local Boards, which where 
even then largely elected bodies. The principles of the Bill were- 
far-reaching. 

The Hon, Mr. P. A. Desai also thought that the village pancha- 
yats should be invested with civil and criminal powers, but as this 
provision could not be embodied in the Bill without the previous 
sanction of the Government of. India, he submitted that the consi¬ 
deration of the Bill should be postponed until such sancion tvas 
obtained. Under the present system if a villager had to bring a 
suit on a bond of say Rs. to or Rs. 15 he had to travel sometimes^ 
40 to 50 miles to go to a Sub-Judge’s Court. He had to take 
witnesses with him from his village, and if the bond was contested 
he had to meet the evidence of the defence. The Council would 
thus realise to what trouble and expense he was put to recover such 
a small amount. Therefore if they were to give judicial powers ta 
these village panchayats to decide petty cases on the spot, it would 
be a great boon, to poor villagers. Mr. Desai also submitted that 
every big village with a population of over one thousand should 
have a panchayat as a matter of course, and in such cases it should 
be left to the Collector or the District Local Board to prove that 
such village was not fit to have a panchayat. He also took excep¬ 
tion to Section 6 which disqualified a female from becoming a 
member of the panchayat. The motion was carried. 

'I'he Council then proceeded to discuss matters of general public 
interest. In all there are 18 resolutions standing in the names of dif¬ 
ferent members,of which four were discussed and one was postponed, 
A resolution from the Hon. Shaikh Hldayatallah urged for a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the number of police officers doing investigation 
work in Sindh. The resolution was accepted by the Government. 
There was a lively discussion on the Horn Mr. Paranjpye’s resolution 
asking the Government to reconsider its recent orders regarding the 
changes in the curriculam of the vernacular training colleges, viz., 
the abolition of Sanskrit (or Persian ), and algebra and the alteration 
of the course in geometry. The Hon. Mr. Covernton, Director 
of Public Instruction, explained that these subjects were dropped 
because the teachers in the vernacular schools were not required 
to teach these subjects. The resolution was lost. 
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Hon. Hidayatuikh moved : This Council recommends to His 
Excellency the Governor in Council that the present inadequate 
number of police officers for the work of investigation in Sind be 
substantially increased. Mr. Hidayatullah said, the whole police 
strength ,of Sind was 6,812 in officers and men, and out of these 
there were 199 sub*inspectors who were investigating officers. For 
a large province like Sind this number of investigating officers was 
small, and the result was that head constables, who were mostly 
uneducated men and who drew salaries ranging from Rs. 16 to 
Rs. 20 were entrusted with the work of investigation- He submitted 
that it was not fair to entrust head constables with such responsible 
•duty. In consequence of this state of things a great deal of crime 
remained undetected. . 

'Fhe Hon. Sir George Carmichsel accepted the resolution. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Hon. Mr. D. V. Belvi moved; “ This Council recommends 
to His Excellency the Governor-in-Council to be pleased to direct 
all Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris in the Presidency not to hear as far 
as. possible criminal cases and suits under the Bombay Mamlatdars' 
Courts Act, 1906, while on tour.” . . 

Mr. Belvi said- his object in moving this resolution was that the 
rural population of the Presidency should be freed from the 
inconvenience and the enormous e.vpense to which they were put 
at present by the practice of Mahalkaris and Mamlatdars to hear 
criminal cases and civil suits under the Bombay Mamlatdars’ Courts 
Act, while on tour. Some times parties had to travel fifty to si.xty 
miles with their legal advisers in connection with such cases and to 
incur large expenditure. This would not be the case, if the cases 
were tried by stationary magistrates at headquarters. 

The Hon. Sir George Carmichael said that he would like the 
resolution to be so altered as to enable Mamlatdars to dispose of 
possessory suits in villages which they might happen to visit while 
on tour. With regard to the rest of the resolution he was prepared 
to say that the Government accepted it and would act upon it. 

The resolution was amended as follows : This Council 
recommends to His Excellency the Governor-in-Council to be 
pleased . to direct all Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris in the Presidency 
not to hear as far as possible criminal cases while on tour and as 
far as possible su;m under the Bombay- Mamlatdars’ Courts Act. 
1906, in the villages where the suits arise or failing that at taluka 
headquarters.”. 

T^e resolution thus amended was agreed to. 
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THE U P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 1919. 

The Council met at Allahabad on 24th Januan% Sir Harcourt 
Butler presiding. Mr. Chintamani moved that the development of 
industries should be a provincial subject with full liberty of action 
to the Local Government and Government of India officers should 
stand in the relation of advisers to the Local Government, Mr. 
Cbatterjee, the Chief Secretary said the question was under discussion 
between the Government of India and the Local Government and he 
was not in a position to express any opinion. Mr. Chintamani also 
moved that the Government of India should allow the Local Govern¬ 
ment to draw upon its accumulated balance to the needed extent for 
expenditure non-recurring or recurring in coming financial year. Mr. 
Sim opposed and said: as regards the first part. Government had 
no objection to make provision for non-recurring expenditure in the 
coming financial year. The first part of the resolution was carried 
and the second lost. Mr. Chintamani then moved that the Lieutenant 
Governor should abrogate the rule requiring Deputy Collectors 
to call on Superintendents of Police. The resolution after discussion 
was withdrawn. Mr. Shahid Hosain moved a resolution of congratu¬ 
lation to Lord Sinha on his elevation to the peerage. GovL agreed. 

The Council next met at Lucknow on 4th March, Mr. Sim 
presented the Financial Statement. The Budget estimates for 
the financial year 1919-20 provide for an income of Rs. 8,11,03,000 
and an expenditure of Rs. 8,53,56,000. The estimated income 
is Rs 83 ,i4>ooo in excess of the original and Rs. 43,99,000 in excess 
of the revised estimate for the current year, tvhile the estimated 
expenditure exceed the original budget figures of 1918-19 by Rs. 
1,34,24,000 and the revised by Rt, 99,94,000. 

The Council met on 13th March. The United Provinces Public 
Gambling ( Amendment) Bill, the United Provinces Municipalities 
( Am;ndment) Bill and the United Provinces Primary Education 
Bill were passed. 

The discussion of the Budget took place on 7th April. Among 
the speakers were Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, Mr. Chintamani, Mi. 
Crawshaw, the M aha raj-Kumar of Benares, the Maharaja of Balram- 
pur and Sheikh Shahid Hosain. All of them offered their congra¬ 
tulations to Mr. Sim, the Financial Secretary, on the excellence of the 
Budget, especially that which with the expenditure on education. 
Mr. Sim thanked his non-official colleagues for the able assistance 
he had received from the Finance Commitltee, The Government 
accepted a resolution moved by Mr. Chintamani recommending the 
early consideration of the subject of minute subdivision of agricultural 
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holdings and the taking of such steps to remedy the evil as may be 
found practicable. 

The Council met at Naini Tal on 2nd June. Mr. Lambert 
introduced the Town Improvement BUI 1919, and said that 
advisory committees had for some time been working in examining 
improvement schemes for Lucknow, Allahabad and Cawnporc and 
the reports from Lucknow and Cawnpore were now ready. In both 
cities schemes of farreaching importance had been considered and 
the benefits which they were designed to confer should be realised 
as soon as possible. Government was anxious that no further time 
should be lost in pressing on this important piece of legislation. 

At the meeting of the Council at Naini Tal on 22nd September, 
Mr, Lambert moved that the U. P. Town planning Bill be taken into- 
consideration and passed; Monshi Narayan Prasad Asthana moved 
certain changes but these were rejected by the Government Several 
other minor amendments proposed by Hon’ble members were lost. 
The Bill was passed, filunshi Narayan Prasad Asthana subsequent!}- 
moved another amendment to the Bill -providing for appeals to the 
High Court from awards given under the Act This was accepted 
by Government, subject to restrictions. Lalla Sukhbir Singh moved 
a resolution providing for the increase of the rate collection allowed 
to zemindars on account of the water rate. This was accepted in a 
modified form. 

Hon’ Raza Ali moved a resolution on the shoe-removal question. 
High officers are in the habit of requiring their visitors to leave back 
their ‘native shoes' outside the room. This was a highly objection¬ 
able practice. The resolution was however lost, 

4 * 

PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 1919. 

Sir Michael O’Dowyer, that mighty Hero of Punjab, was the 
president up till April 7th. He held the first Council of the year, 

' on February 6 and 7. Four important Bills were jiassed by the 
Council. Of these the Punjab Courts Aet ( Amendments ) Bill 
converted the Chief Court iuto a High Court. The District Boards 
Act (Amendment) Bill, was also passed. The Punjab Custom 
(Power to Contest) Bill proposed to enact restrictions on the power 
to contest an alienation of immoveable property or the appointment 
of an heir by descendants or collaterals on the ground that it was 
contrary to custom ; it was circulated for opinion. The Adultera* 
tlon of Food Bill which aimed at securing the sale of food in a 
pore and 'genuine condition and for prevention of adulteration ^vas 
passed. Punjab Compulsory Educauon Bill, to which a full day's 
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•sitting was devoted was passed into law under the new title of “The 
Primarj' Education Act,” A resolution brought before the Council 
by R. B. Bakshi Sohan Lai, recommending that in future not less 
than three-fourths of the educational expenditure of local bodies 
should be met from provincial revenues was lost, and another in the 
■matter of sanitary expenditure, was withdrawn. 

The amended draft Financial Statement was presented by the 
Hon. Mr. O. F, Lumsden, Finance Member, at a meeting of the 
Council on March 7. The opening balance was Rs. *,23,35,000; 
the revenue Rs. 5,88,50,000 ; the expenditure, Rs. 6,02,28,000 
and the closing balance Rs. 2,09,57000. The statement dwells 
on the fact that the year did. not pass withoutdnancial anxieties, 
owing to failure of the rains, high prices of food grains, provision 
of a special war allowance to' Government servants, etc, ; and 
provincial balances escaped being indented on only by un¬ 
expected and substantial betterments under certain land revenue 
heads and a large surplus under excise. The discussion on the 
budget took place on March 13 and was characterised by the way 
the President gagged free expression of non-official views; Under 
the Reform Scheme be said non-official members would probably 
ha\ea great increase of power and responsibility, and the chief 
direction in which this would be employed was the region of finance. 
His Honour congratulated the Finance Member On the manner in 
which hC: had run the gauntlet of non-official criticism. Of three 
resolutions on the Budget moved by the Hon. K. B. Fazli-Hussain, 
two were negatived and one had to be withdrawn. 

There was a full meeting of the Council on April 7 when Sip 
Michael O’DwyeP held his last Council and the Budget after final 
discussion was passed. His Honour gave a parting kick to Indian 
Lexers in his farewell speech dwelling at some length on the success 
of the frightful measures which he had taken to secure public order in 
the Province. He emphasised that Government would not hesitate 
to use all means at its disposal to check any disorder. As a matter 
of fact however he lashed up the people into fury and then made 
good his threat by letting loose all the horrors of war on the unarmed 
people. Punjab during the months of April and May, under Sir 
Michael was very much worse than was Belgium during the German 
occupation in the early part of the late War. 

On Nov. 10 the Council met under the new Lt. Gov., Sir Edward 
Maclagan, with blasted hopes. There was a sigh of relief from - the 
tortured soul of the whole Punjab on the departure of that paragon 
administrator, Sir Michael, and Sir Edward began his work in an 
atmosphere of deep depression. 
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NOK-OPP. HBMBBB8,— . . 

Dewau Bahdr, K. P. Puttanna Chetty, C.I.E.; M, Chengaiya Chetty, B.A, 
Nawsb Gulam Ahnuwl Kalami, M. Basova lyar, B.A. B.L.; B. Narasinga Boo, 
M. Kamik Krishnamnrti Bao, C. Narasimhaiya, B.A., B.L.; B. E. Qamdachar, 
M. Venkata Thrishnaiya, B. Venkata fcJamanna, B.A. B.L.; S. Seetaramaiya, 
Bao Saheb H, Cbennaiya and L. Srinivasa lyci^r. 


Mysore Legislative Council. 

Bangalore—^March 24, 1919. 

Mr. A. B. Banerji, the acting Dewan, opened the sessions. He 
< alluded to the illness of sardar Kantarivi Hrs who was rapidly pro¬ 
gressing, and then made a lengthy and detailed statement regarding 
' food situation in the state, mainly recapitulated what was being 
' done since July 1918 and mentioned various orders of the govern- 
' ment issued from time to time. He also detailed the steps that 
' was being taken to handle the situation in the future. This includes 
Irepresentation to the Government of India against export from the 
.'state and importation of Buma Bice and opening of depots for 
' sale of food stuffs to the poor in Bangalore and Mysore cities and in 
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headquarter towns. He alluded to the help accqrded to agriculturists 
in the matter of irrigation ^acil.i'tiis iii-T_acpavi-..]oan6 etc. to increase 
production. ' ' ' < ‘ 

There, was an inteiesting and lengthy discussion oyer the new 
Bill to introduce income-tax in the Mysore S.tivte. Doivah Bahadur, 
. 1 . Chnkravarthy, Financial Secretary to Oovernmeiit, moved to 
introduce the Bill, He pointed out the, necessity of imposing the., 
tax and spoke of the need of more money in the interests of effi<‘ieiit. 
and progrossive administration. He refciTcd to the lion-otficial 
support to the measure on various hccaSioiis, attempted to justiiy 
the tax on. varipus standpoints ard said that it was not a meamire of ^ 
financial necessity only, hut was . also of financial j.ustice. , Three 
non-official. memlars supported tho .motion and . eight other non- 
officiiils oiipos:d the measure. 

Durij g Iiiterpellatior.s qircsti on, was asked as’..to the cause qr 
causes of the heavy mortality , in the Kolar .Gold Fields, and to 
nssortain the mii.imum and niaximumdimoiisioiis of huts of coolies, 
number of. occupants, the number of latrines provided ai.d lighting 
coiiveitieiice. Mr. Mir Humza Husseni, Member of the State Executive 
Council replied-:—From enquiries made the Governmeut have no 
reason to think that mortality on Kolar Gold Field is heavy as com¬ 
pared with other important industrial cities and therefore they see r.o 
reason to make any epocial investigation as suggested.. I'he minimum 
dimension of a hut is 998 and maximum' 2 , 498 ,.and in minimum size 
2 children and in maximum size 4 adults and 4 children, and 4 was 
the average number of actual'residents over all huts. 'There are 
public latrines on the surface with accommodation of four per cent 
of the population at ore time, in addition to which la'riiies (sanitary 
boxes) are i>ro\ided underground at conveiiient points in every 
working Je^vfiljy.d.regularly cleaned by a .'.special sanitary gtaflF. ,^The' 
number of. sciU^tgera employed is S 09 -.or an average, of ".one for 57 : 
persons. All thoroughfai’cs are lighted by electiicity and it does not 
appe.ir that any other epecial lighting arrangements is necessary. 

^On M. 4 i;ch 2^4 , Dewan, Bahadur, Chakravarti moved for. leave 
to introduce the bill to amend the law relating to paper Qurrency 
in Mysore, . Ho said that the measure was intended to place 
permanently oh the statute the emergency regulation passed last year 
making Goverumer.t of India notes legal. tender in. Mysore State.' 
Till Inst year notes were legal tender in Bangalore City only. ' 

Mr, K. P. Puttanne Chetty drew atiention' to'the s*-atement 
ill news[iaper8 that the Government was considering the introduction 
of cun’ency notes within the state, and enquired whether the present 
measure had anythirg to do with it. . ’ , ' 

'The Bewail i-^Tbis measure has nothing to do with that. 
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On the next. resumed discussion on the Income'Tax Bill 
Dewan. Bahadur Chakravarthi.- iu the course of his long speech 
recapitulated his, argumeiit in sujtport of the measure and replied to 
non-oiiicial criticisms. The motion was carried by 12 against 7 . 

Mysore Representative Assembly 

Supplementary Session—28 April, 1919, 

The-'Acting:. Be wan,: Mr.: A. - G^-Banerji in his opening address 
reviewed .the general situation and deplored the widespread distress 
caused by Influenza which had carried away 166,000 souls! Then 
rainfall was poor,, the . monsoons failed^ food l)eca'me. scarce, and 
prices rose- higher and higher. He then detailed the measures 
taken against these and passed on to Finance. He presented the 
Financial Statement prepared on the liijes recommended by Mr. K. L. 
Datta, and'‘“b’a3ed on his scheme of Financial .Settlement,” 

“A .hurried - retrospect during the past six yetiTS shows that the 
leceipte have gone up from 261 , 08 , to 805,79 that is 55 lakhs and the 
expenditure from 197,18 to, 304 iOO, that is, 107 lakhs. The expendi¬ 
ture of B 04 ,P 0 -includes .a snm.of- . 55-26 on account of contributions 
to Departraeiits and Reserves not actually spent in the year. Making 
allowance for this,' the actuali expenditure was only 248,74 which 
means a growth- of ; 514 ;lakhs. .-ilt will be seen that the increase in 
expenditure was well within the growth of revenue. Besides owing 
to increased activities in several dicections, the establishment charges 
alone have risen from 1912-13 in five years, by .14 lakhs per annum 
and since up to the current year by 11 lakhs, . Education expend¬ 
iture has increased .from 11 lakhs in 1912-13 to 26 lakhs, in 1916-17 
and in th).current, year,, it. is. expected to .rise.'-further to 36 - 30 . 
Public ^'NlTorks expenditxxre has increased from 24.66 in 1912-13 to 
34-20 in 1917-18 and is expected further to rise to 42.21 in the 
current year. ..The figure for 1917-18 and the current year include a 
contribution of 6 ‘ lakhs on account of irrigation . capital reserve. ■ 
The capital exper.diture not charged to revenue has increased from 
18.61 in 1912-13 to 49 lakhs in 1916 - 17 , 41 in 1917-18 and in the 
current year it is expected to he 68 lakhs. It was Mr. Datta 
who advised 'Government in 1919 that optional and obligatory 
expenditure should be separated., He said: “it should he 
seen how far the growth of both bhligatory' and optional ex¬ 
penditure was j-ustified, and what- steps should he taken to 
keep dow - uexpenditure without aflectitg the efficiency of the 
administnition and then to frame an approximate estimate of the 
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probable rate of growth of the obligatory and optional expenditure 
under each head in future. The growth of the charge for salaries 
and establishment should be carefully examined and it should be 
considered whether the growth is justified by the needs of the admi¬ 
nistration.” In his opinion the State should satisfy itself that its 
normal revenue would yield a surplus sufficient to meet not only the 
charges for interest on the capital expenditure during construction 
of work, but also to meet the deficiency in the not earnings for some 
years. He however sounded a note of warning -about the present 
scale of experditiire chargeable to revenue and said ; I am, however, 
not quite so sure about the present scale of the expenditure cha'’ge' 
able to revenue. Such expenditure appears to have grown at a 
tremendous rate during the last five years and I am unable to say 
at present how far this lias been justified by the annual growth of its 
revenues or how far the additional expenditure is really conducive 
to the material prosperity of the State.” 

The Dewan admitted that careful scrutiny of the position is 
certainly desirable both as regards ordinary revenue and expenditure 
as well as capital expenditure, deferring to capital expenditure, 
Mr. Banerjeo quoted the late Dewan’s (SirM. Visvesharaya’s) opinions 
on the subject that for productive works loans should be raised : 
“ I am gratified to observe that this view of our financial policy htis 
now received acceptance at the hands of the public and suggestions 
for financing productive works from borrowed funds have been made 
by the members of this Assembly.” Mr. Baneijee continuing said :— 

“ Mr. Datfca had advised us to sell away securities as fast as 
possible up to 80 lakhs, to fulfil our capital programme, and his 
forecast was that we can provide for a capital expenditure of 60 
lakhs in 1919-20 without borrowing. Our Budget forecast is framed 
accordingly and we have provided for a capital expenditure of 90 
lakhs without proposing to borrow. But we have to so adjust our 
finances that oar annual revenue and expenditure account result iu 
a sufficient surplus to meet— 

( 1 ) The growth of expenditure for expansion and development: 
(2) Interest on loans : ( 3 ) Depreciation charges : ( 4 ) Several reserves, 
e. g., famine, etc. 

It would he a foolish policy to cut down our capital programme 
in respect of works already in progress or commenced. It is also 
incumbent on us to frame future budgets in such a manner that the 
normal standard surplus of 50 lakhs is guaranteed to meet the 
necessities of the position under the four heads specified above. I 
think our resources also require watching, and expenditure, a more 
detailed scrutiny. 
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“I will now take you through the figures of the revised estimates 
for the current year, and budget estimates for the coming year. 
The revised estimates of receipts for the current year is 3/4 lakhs 
better than the budget, as a net result of large increases under some 
'heads and decrease in others. We have lost ground under Land 
Bovenue, Forest, Mining, Bevenue, Krishuarajasagam Works and 
Canvery Power l^heme, and gained under Excise, Assigned Tracts’ 
Bevenue, Bailways and Sandal Oil Factory. 

Under expenditure, the budget figures are exceeded, so far as 
General Administration, Sanitation and Civil Works are concerned. 
Inflneu2a, food control, and war and grain compensation allowances 
are responsible for large increases. There are however anticipated 
bpses under Education, Irrigation Works charged to revenue, 
Agriculture and Army. The result of these estimates is a net 
surplus of 49,000 as against the budgetted estimate of 41 , 000 . 
The next yearns budget estimate of revenue shows an improvement 
of five three-fourth lakhs as a net result of variations, increases 
being noticeable under Land Bevenue, Forest and Excise ; also 
under industrial concerns which are expected to bring a net revenue 
of one lakh, a very pleasing and hopeful feature.” 

Mysore’s present position is that under the scheme of 
Financial Settlement, the whole of the normal revenues of the State 
is distributed amongst the several groups of 8i>ending depai'tments 
and the reserves. The annual anticipated surpluses due to growth in 
the revenue are similarly distributed. “It is therefore plain that 
further demands for extra expenditure can be met only as our 
revenue grows. The normal annual growth from the existing sources 
has been calculated at fi .bkhs.. But this rate can he secured only 
under favourable conditions of seasons and trade. For rapid growth 
of expenditure beyond the rate thus indicated, now sources of 
revenue will have to be discovered. 

-The Budg^ Estimate4 

“For the ensuing year, we have budgetted for a revenue of Bs. 
304 , 98,000 and for an expenditure of Bs. 306 , 08,000 chargeable to 
this revenue, resulting in a deficit of 1,10,000. 

“The net assets of the State by the end of the current year will 
bo 639.76 lakhs'and during the next year there will be a further 
accretion of about 4 lakhs. The captial expenditure on productive 
works by the end of the curaeut year is expected to amount to 
704 bkhs and as the programme for next year is fixed at SO lakhs 
the total amount invested by Government in these works by 30 th 
June 1920 will bo 794 lakhs.” 

In the ectin^; Pewau ealtj i— 
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‘••We art rich in ideals and schemes, and have put our hand 
on the plough, started and continued in motion by successive ad¬ 
ministrations for tilling the almost unlimited expanse of Mysore’s 
possibilities, under the wise and benevolent guidance of His High¬ 
ness the Maharsya. Consolidation of work done in the past should 
be our motto for sometime to come and if we succeed in kcepirg 
burning the iliune' of • enthusiasm for progi-ess, kindled by Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya and his distinguished predecessor,- and in showing 
continued and tai'giblo results 'in at lcast'some of' the schemes and 
projects so often mentioned in the Dewans’ Addresses in this 
Assembly of past several years, wo should deserve well of all classes 
amongst His Highness’subjects/’ 

Next day, April 29 , the Representative Assembly met at 
12 Noon when subjects relating to Revenue Survey and Settlement 
were taken up. 

To the representation' that no resettlement of a Taluk may he 
sanctioned until the report of the Settlement Officer, is considered 
by a representative non-official body and both the reports are 
discussed by the Representative Assembly and the Legi^ative 
Council, the Government replied that orders will be issued in about 
10 days in the matter. ' ' 

In reply to the representation that each district may be given 
the privilege of electing a member to represent it in the Legislative 
Council, that iiower of electing four members now vested in the 
Representative Assembly should continue while providing for the 
election of a member from each district, and that the Mysore Eco¬ 
nomic Conferencej the University, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
should each bo allowed to elect. Govt, promised further consideration. 

On June 20 a meeting of the Mysore Legislative Council was 
held. On the motion of Mr. K. S Chandrasekara Iyer, the First 
Councillor, the Bill further to amend the Mysore Legislative Council 
Regulation was passed,i This bill related to granting of privileges 
to move resolutions in the Council. Mr. Jyer in introducing the 
measure spoke of the increase of privileges accorded to the Council 
since its constitution in 1907 . 

In reply to an interpellation suggesting to the Government 
the establishment of Asylums of rest houses for the Ijenefit of de¬ 
crepit and disabled persons who roam about in streets Mr. Mir 
Humza Hussain, Councillor, stated that that was a question for the 
local bodies to consider. 

Dewan Bahadur Chakravarthi rcjilying to an iiiterpellation 
relating to the details about the gold coins and securities sent from 
the state treasury to the Mysore bank said —It is not in public 
lutotest to give informatiou of the kind required by the raembei’i 
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...Gold coins were only ,?eut once..to the, M-ysorek Bitijli ,on,condition 
.that .they would:,he returned intact, whenever req;uiredon,,thi'eo 
.months notice, and except interest paid by this bank there is no . gain 
or loss involved in,the,ti'ansaction.; , 

; .*5nggestions were made by non-official; members to .curtail the 
expenditure .on public, works and to provide facilities.for.technical, 
industrial and professional .education.. One of the; nonofticiids 
desired the publication of the report of Mr. K.*L. Datta al>out Ihc 
;finances of -the .State. . Another member suggested, the appointment 
: of a mixed committee of. official? and non-official s , to enquire ijtto 
all aspects of the State. A suggestion was ajso made for the 
estiiblishnieiit of a Board of public health and desire was expressed 
for large gi'ants for rural areas. 

The Legislative Council reassembled next day when the discus¬ 
sion of budget was continued. Official members loplied to non-official 
references to their .departments.; Mr; .Balasuiidarara Iyer, Chief 
Secretary, said 'that ’ he was quite in sympathy with the re«iucst for 
greater provision for medical. relief and sanitation, in rural areas. 
The medical committee which . was recently constituted had sub¬ 
mitted its report to the Government and orders on it were likely to 
issue shortly and the'proposals of the committee include the starlii g 
.of more dispensaries for the next two years.’ .|As regards tbe improve¬ 
ment of indigenous system of medicine the Government have under 
coJisideration certain proposals.'' The sviggestion for the establish¬ 
ment of board of health would also bo favourably considered. Mr. 
Cadambi, Chief Engineer, pointed out that the establishment 
charges of P. W. D were not higher than , those in British India 
and quoted the figures of Madras and Mysore for three years to 
show that the Mysore charges w'ere lower than those of Madras. 

Mr. K. Charidy, Excise Commissioner, said :—During the last 
two. excise sales over 670 shops were closed and in the recent sale 
the Government were prepared to incur a loss of one and h.iU. lakhs 
by closing , 20 shops; around Bangalore. , lu spite- of all tha'^j ii.eome 
had increased and that is due to increase in consumption. Ho also 
stated that if in any definite area like a taluq the majority 
of people would come forward with a request to the Government not 
to have shops in that area the. Govorumc lit would be prepared fo 
forego revenues. . . 

The budget discussion concluded after the financial Pecictary, 
members of the council and the President of the Council had made 
their obser\ ations. Mr. Chandrasekara Iyer, First Councillor, stated 
that proposals were before the Goi’ernmoiit for the establishment of 
an agiicullural college at M.V5ore and the Eogistrar of the University 
btid beeu t9 the site aud d^tiiils, lie also 
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said that an elaborate scheme had been prepared for the improvement 
of indigenous system of medicine. The Dewan in his concluding 
remarks said that matters relating to education to which references 
had been made had been considered in a Government resolution on 
education which would be issued shortly. He also stated that the 
appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to enquire 
into the finances of the state was now unnecessary, but the request 
might be repeated if non-officials remained unsatisiiod after they had 
seen the Government review of finance and the forecasts of oxpenai- 
ture of the State which, was promised at the last session of the 
representative assembly. 


Bikaner State. 

Ruler H. H. Maeakajah Raj Rajesrwab Kacesdra 

Shikouaxi Sri Maharajah Dhiraj Sir Oanga Sikghji 
Bahadur, o.c,s.i> 6.c.i.b, e.c.b, a.d.'-, lud 

Heir-Apparent:— Mahabaj Kumar Lieut Sri Sadul Sikohji Bahadur 

Ptc. secy, to H. H.—Pyare Kishen Wattat, u.A, F.ii.E.8. F.s.s 

Mily, secy,—Lt.-ool, Kanwar Bancy Singh of Motasar (hony, a.-d.-c. to H. H.) 

State Administratioo. 

UOKHMA KHAS 

Vioc-presdt. and pol. member of the State council—Col. Maharaj Sri Sir 
Riiairnn Singhji Bnhdr, K.r.s.i, 

Ordinary member State council.—Rai Bahth*. Raja Jeoraj Singh of Reri. 

Home member. State council.—Bsi Bahdr. B. Kamta I'rasad, B.A. 

Heve. k fince member, State council—G. D. Rudkin, i.ca. 

Public wke. member of the State council.—Lt. col. Hao Bahdr. Thakur Sadul 
Singh of Bageen. 

Mily. member, of State council,—Rao Bahdr. Bgdr-Gcnl. Thakur Hari Singh 
of Siittaear, o,b.e, ■ ' 

Hony. member. State council,-»Bab Bahdr. Raja Hari Singh of Maharajan. 
Persitl. asst. reve. k fince, member,—^Maharaj Sri Pirthisiiq^hji Sahib, 

Secy, legtve. dept,—Dwarka Singh, b.a. . 

Addtl, secy, legtve. dept,—D. M. Nanavati, B.A, ll.b. 

Secy, reve. k flnoc, dept,—B Mathura Prai^, b.a. 

Secy, State council,—B. Kannebal Singh, D.A, 

Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

Col. Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singhji Bahdr, K.C.8.I j 

Itao Bahdr. Raja Hari Singh of Mahajan ; Rawat Man Singh of R.nvatsar i 
Maj. Maharaj Sri Havayan Singhji Sahib, Maharaj Sri Pirthi Singhji Sahib, 
Ikio Bahdr. Raja Jeoraj Singh M Reri; 

Kao Balwlr. Rao Jeoraj Singh of Pugal; Thakur Bi jey Singh of Sankhu ; 

Tiiakor Sudul Sigh of Jasatia; Kao Bahdt. Tiakar Kiehou Singh of ; 

Thakui Hari Siagh of Sattaear, 
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Lt.'Col. Bfto Baluir, Thakur Soclul Singh of Bagscn, . 

Thakur Nanai Singh of Magrasar ; Hal Balidr. Eamte Prasad, aa, ; 
r, M. Nanavati, aa., IL. a ; G. D. Bodkin, i,C.a ; 

Biti Kahdr. S.;th Bisheeihwar Dass Daga of Bikan>*r ; i . , 

'■ Seth ChttTOl Mai Dhatida, ; Seth Ram llatfan Dass at Ragri ; 

I, Tola Ram Sorana of Choru ; „ Jawahir Mai Khcmka of Ratangarlr; 

>, Jagan Knth Thiraiii of Nohar ; ■ Seth Sahib Ram Savraf of Hauumanga'Ii ; 
Ft. Jiwan Bam Harslia ; Piohit Bakhtan-ar Singli’; 

Sheikh Mohammed Ibrahim ; Mnnahi Fateh Singh ; B. Nihal Singh ; 

K. But.tomji, M.A. ; Pyare Kishen Wattal M.A„ P.K.B.8., F,8,8. ; 

I*. P. Lajoie ; B. Nehal Chand ; • Thakur Bhnr Singh ; Ft.-Biriievhn'ar Nath ; 
Seth Shiva Baton Hohta ; Seth Bam Prasatl JIagadhia of Snjangnrh ; 

,1 Ganesh Dass Dadhanja of Sar tlavshaiir ; 

„ Gnrmok Bai LaharUvala of Baigarh ; Seth Likhmi Chanct Nahta of Bhadra i 
Bai Bahdr. Seth Hazari Mai of Dmlhewala ; 

pahd". Seth Bam Chandra M.antra of Bani ■ 

Chovrdhari Jagmal Soran of Ganeshgarh ; - 

„ Bhai Uttam Singh of Samandnagar ;, 

Setb Daulat Baui Bhada&t of Sri Dungargarh. 

Proceedings of the Council 

The LSgislativb Council of Bikaner State was opened at 
Bikaner on 18th October 1919 and continued several days, His 
Highness Maharaja Sir Ganga Singbji presiding. The Maharaja was 
dressed in military uniform, wore the Order of the Star of India, 
and on his head-gear a jewelled frame containing a photo of His 
Majesty the King Emperor. 

The Council was inaugurated in 1912, and since then it has 
been enlarged and how possesses the same powers as the Viceroy’s 
Council in regard to interpellations, the movirg of resolutions and 
introducing bills.: The elective principle has been introduced into ' 
the Council, and every Municipality having a population of 2,500 
return one member. The members take an oath of allegiance to His 
Majesty as well as to His Highness. Among the members of the 
Council arc some veterans who have won distinctions in various 
battlefields during the war. 

Kumar’s Maiden Speech 

In Older to have continuity of work in his absence the Maharaja 
has nominated his Heir-Apparent to the Council. He took the 
oath of allegiance on the first day, in’ the usual manner, both to 
H. M. the King-Emperor and to H. H. the- Maharaja. Eai Bahadur 
Eaja Hari Singhji of Mahajan and several other speakers expressed 
their joy at the Maharaja Kumar’s participation in State affairs. 
They hoped that he would secure the undying love and willing 
devotion of the Maharaja’s loyal subjects by keeping au ever-watchful 
eye over their iuterests^ 
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The Maharsya Kumar in his maiden speech said I'thaiik the 
Raja of Mahajan, speaking oh behalf of the official' and the non¬ 
official members, for the encouraging words with which he has 
greeted me here, and 1 thank the Assembly for their spontaneous 
welcome.. I beg to assure Your Highness and this Assembly that 
it will be my constant endeavour to devote myself to the furtherance 
of the prosperity of Bikaner and the well-being of its people, taking 
as my guide our, traditions aiid.the example of my honoured father, 
My cup of happiness will be filled when I feel I have earned Your 
Highness’ approbation as a'successful-servant of the State. 

■ Resolutions moved. - 

1. Eawat Man Singhji theii moved : .“That the members of this 
Assembly, representing all classes, of Your Highness-subjecte, most 
respectfully beg Your Highness to be' ^aciously pleased to convey to 
His Imperial Majesty the Kirig-Eiitperor their humble arid most 
respectful congratulations on the achievmeut of the great and the 
glorious victory dvOn -bi^ ^the mighty British; Empire in the cause of 
freedom and justice, a victory which has saved, the. world from the 

i'domination of militarism.and savagery and ha^ vindicated once more 
to the eternal glory of the British nation,and her , Allios the, triumph 
of right over might and in which Bikaner, with, the ,rest of India, 

. is.proud.to have borne her share :with the other .membora, of. the 
Empire.” During the four and half yearn of >var, -said the speaker, 
we have suffered the loss of many brave and valuable lives, and we 
bare not stinted our assistance in money and material, and it is 
because we fe^l we have borne our full share as far'as we were able 
in the victory now won that we are proud to-day to i‘o(iuest Your 
Highness to convey our loyal congratulations to His Imperial Majesty. 

‘ The resloution was carried and His Highness promised to remit 
it through H, E. the Viwroy. 

2, A resolution was proposed by the Heir-Appareut expressing 
gratitude to the .Army. “That the members of this Assembly,on 
behalf of the whole people of Bikaner, do hereby express their heart¬ 
felt thanks to the officers and men of the'-Danga Risala who by their 
courage and endurance during 4 years, of active service in Egypt 
and Palestine have so gloriously assisted .the .forces of the British 
Empire in bringing the world-wide war to a. ,victorious ..end and in 
waiting, off its ravages from the boundaries of India, and who have 
by their cheerfulness and gallant conduct, under strange and arduous 
circumstances, so worthily upheld .'the : tradition of Bikaner, and 
further, that the membei's of this A.ssembly do tender their deep 
sympathy with the families and relations of those brave men of the 
regiment who have fallen and trust that the jpride svhich all feel iu 
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their g^latifcryttiay^ to' some extent mi titrate the sorrow caused by 
their •death.*’' 

Maharajah’s Great Speech. : 

In closing the session, His Highness thie Haharj^a delivered 
an' iinpoTtaiit speech in which he dwelt at length on the attitude of 
the Indian Princes to the problems of constitutional reform both in 
British India and ' in their - own States especially rehutiang certain 
critics in England and in India. • , . ; . , : 

His Highness in the course-of his speech first paid a tribute of 
deep devoiacn to their ..Imperial Majesties,, the King^Emperor and 
Queen-Empress. ^ Said His-Highnessj “The firm hold of the 
monarchical form of government, in : Great’Britain is due again to 
what I might with all-reverence'term the: splendid example of devo¬ 
tion to duty and the love and care-for his people which His Imperial 
Majesty-has so graciously displayed and to the wonderful < work 
in the cause of the- country which both the; King-Emperor and-the 
Queen-Empress have done—-work which has come into special pro¬ 
minence during- the five ’trying 'years, of the -• war. Even in so de¬ 
mocratic a country as America, . they have come to learn of the ad- 
vantages of a Crowned Head, and the war has brought to them an 
agreeable surprise by .revealing, the fact^alroady known' to his 
jieoples—that our King-Emperot and Queen-Empress'ate: the hardest 
^worked people in the wbole of Great Britain and the British Empire, 
Long may they ho spared to us” ■ 

The Princes end Refonn 

The.Maharaja .next turned to constitutional reform in British 
India, speaking warmly of ‘that staunch friend of India, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain,* and of Mr, Montagu and condemning the opposition 
to the reform' proposals by those whom, to avoid- personalities, he 
called “the English Extremists.?’ He referred to various criticisms 
' specially of his fame us Savoy Hotel Speech of - March last (for this 
see the Register for 1919, Part II, p. 81), and said r— 

“l have seen it expressly stated in one place that in common 
with some other Princes I. had from time to time expressed or been 
persuaded into expressing myself as whole-heartedly in favour of 
Home Rule League and all its propaganda.^ I have seldom seen a 
greater perversion of truth. As 1 have publicly'stated previously, 
I, in common with my brother Princes, belong to no political party 
whatsoever. I hope lam a moderate in my views. In common 
with many loyal Indians and Englishmen 1 .desire to see India once 
ngain rise to full t:a*^ion-hood under the aegis of British Crown and 
attain the fullest autorxmy as an integral and contented part of the 
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Empire, which will be a sure source of strength and not of weakness 
to Great Britain, but I have never been associated with Home Kule' 
Leagues in any way and have no connection with them whatsoever. 
What is more, I have not on a single occasion uttered a single word 
which might be taken to imply that I was even partially in favour 
of that league or its propaganda, with the extreme views and tactics 
of which body I am personally altogether unable to agree, and to 
thp best of my knowledge the same applies to my brother Princes. 

"The allegation that my action was an unprecedented and direct 
interference with the purely domestic affairs of British India is 
however one that must be dealt with more seriously, the more so; 
as the same charge is made against the Princes as a body. Of course 
I today speak only for myself, but as I have the honour of knowing 
an exceptionally large number of my brother Princes and have, 
moreover, come in close contact with them in the past few years in 
my capacity of Honoruy General Secretary to Their Highnesses for 
the Princes’ Conference, I feel that in regard to this point in parti¬ 
cular 1 should not be far wrong in giving expression to feelings 
which I believe will be generally shaied by the Princes. We have 
made it abundantly clear on many previous occasions that the Princes 
of India have not the slightest desire to interfere in the purely 
domestic concerns of British India, just as we would emphatically 
resent any interference in regard to matters concerning our internal 
independence and autonomy. This is a policy from which 1 am not 
aware that we have ever deviated.. But in all questions of Imperial 
or common concern the Princes have an indisputable right to, and 
must always claim, a voice not only in view of their political import¬ 
ance but also in view of their territories forming a third of the area | 
and over a fifth of the population of India. 

* 1 

“The question of constitutional reform in British India is j 
really one of Imperial and common concern and one, moreover, in | 
which the Princes arc more than indirectly concerned. The well-: 
being and prosperity of India and the ever-increasing happiness and I 
contentment of its people must necessarily be matters of very deep I 
concern to every loyal Indian, whether he be a British subject or a < 
resident within the territories of an Indian State. The vital con¬ 
siderations involved and the great issues at stake in regard to this 
question are not confined to British India. On a sympathetic, ge¬ 
nerous and bold handling of this question depend the happiness, the 
loyalty and the contentment of the people of India. A loyal, pro¬ 
gressive and contented India will be an asset of immense value to 
the Empire which in itself would be of immense advantage to all 
iucludiij^ the Friuees and the Statesi Not onl^ have th9 
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Princes a vbry largo stake and vested interests of vital importance in 
the country, hut there is a very great and real identity of interests 
between the British Government and themselves. And, as has been 
repeatedly stated by the highest officers .of the . Crown, they have 
also their duties and responsibilities as pillars of that Imperial edifice 
and as partners and colleagues, of the Viceroy—rin the words of 
Lord Curzon—to share with him the burden of rule. 

The Duty of the Princes. - 

As I said in my speech, the Princes out of their loyal and 
deep devotion to the King-Emperor and. their attachment to the 
Empire ^e concerned to see such measures adopted as will further 
popularise, strengthen and preserve the King-Emperor’s rule in 
India, as also the ties that bind England and India together and to 
see the elements' that make for sobriety, moderation and restraint, 
strengthened and consolidated, 

“It is plain to any sober-minded person, that should the 
counsels of the opponents of genuine reform prevail, the feeling and 
the political effect which would thereby he created in India would 
be deplorable. Surely the duty of the Princes, as friends and Allies, 
and in view of the identity of interest, to advise ti)e British Govern¬ 
ment on matters which, in certain eventualities, are likely to create 
a disturbing situation in British India, ^nnot be questioned, and 
past precedent is forthcoming, as in 1908, when Lord Minto asked 
for the co-operation of the Princes and their advice in dealing with 
the unrest in parts of Bengal and elsewhere. Whilst the Princes of 
India can always be counted upon to throw the whole weight of 
tiieir influence and resources on the ride of law and order and con¬ 
stituted authority, as they have invariably and Unflinchingly done 
in the past, they are, apart from all these weighty conrideiations 
which appeal to them raosf^ prompted not unnaturally by reasons of 
self-interest also, to see such a course followed as will ensure tran¬ 
quillity on the other side of their borders and thus avert serious 
trouble from crossing into their territories. For conditions existing 
in British India and the attitude of the people there find their 
inevitable. reflex in our own States. It is quite clear that any 
grievance and discontent in British India, still more anamhy and 
sedition, are bound sooner or later to spread to > our .States and to 
affect the Indian Bulers and their Governments, Many of us are 
surrounded by British territory. With the incrased railway, tele¬ 
graph and postal facilities, and the spread of education and Western 
thoughts and ideals, and with a large number of our State subjects 
carrying on business in British India, there are, much more than 
formerly, frequent and intimate interchange of ideas and opinions 
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and greater contact-bet\v’een our own subjects and those ,o£ British 
India” . • : ; • 

His -Highness finally- ’proceeded to rebut the-criticism that the 
Indian'Princes who ad'vocated reforms in British India did not, 
apply them in theif own States and showed’ what measures of re¬ 
forms he had inaugurated in-Bikaner. Consultation with representa¬ 
tive citizens was, he said, fundamental in Indian systems of goi'ern- 
ment but it did r.ot follow'thatl modern Western institutions im¬ 
ported without modification were the best developments in every 
State in India. ■. i 


The Nizam’s Council ■ 

' New Elxecutivc Council Opened. 

On November 21 1919, His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad held a Durbax at ^ the Kingkoti Palace to announce 
the institution of an Executive Council for his Domiiiionsr The 
following are the new Executive Councillors :— ; 

1. sir SywlAli Imam tfc;: ; - • President, ■-aiul in-Charge of 

Legislative Uepiirtn’ent. 

2. B. I. B. Qlancy Con Leave) ^iiiance. 

Kawab Atncen Jung Bahadur (Actg.) ' 

3. Nawab Vilay.at Jung Bahaduv Judicial, ' 

4. ,, Latafat Jniig ■„ * - • . ■ Army.. 

6. ■ -Balwaiit Beveunc. :• . . 

6, ., „ Tilliwat Jung . „ ■ ; ; Public Works. , ’ 

7, : Kizaniat „ „ . Political. 

3. Akhil ' ■ ' „ ' ‘ Commerce and Industry. \ 

3, „ Faradoon Miilk' „ Member Extraordinary.- 

- r The Nizam’s .Speech.. • 

In declaring the Council open His Exalted' Highness said :^- 

“This durbar has been convened to niark an event of very great 
moment in the history of my dominions. As you are all probably 
aware the. original form-of GfoverrimontJn'this country was a pure 
autotr.icy assisted by a Prime Minister. It is a matter of history 
how ’ with a few honourable exceptions the Prime Ministers of the 
past steadily pursued the policy of undermining the authority of the 
Nizam under whom they served and to whom they owed allegiance 
as subjects and servants. The State archives are replete with evidence - 
of such transgressions resulting in friction and the destruction of 
administrative efficiency so brgoly detrimental to public weal. The 
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IpaBsion to grasp, at power, however unlawful and.unconstitutional,' 
dried up the sources of initiative and reform. ; Successive miriistries 
disclosed the. iinperfeotion of the systemi. Mydather long after the • 
death of .the First Salar Jung, having given his leorganisatiori of : the 
administration -.a full. and fair >'tTiai, wasdeeply impressed by the 
defects present .in it and was. impelled-in 1S92 .to 'promulgate-the 
qionoonchj nubarick therebythe powers and -raspODsiLilitjes-< 

of the; .Prime .Minister . and his-assistants. A further:'.attempt.at 
efficiency: Was smade-by the issue of the rules of the 9 :/(j«o£Wt'Aa .soon 
after :;my; accessioh.'; My' ow.rti scrutiny ahd ^examination of the 
administrative- problem’s-oii my. dominions convinced me that the 


defects - were ineradicable unless, and- until. there was a structural 
change in ihe;Government. After anxious and mature.consideration, 

I decided to take up the heavy burden of direct administrative change 
without the. help of a Prime Minister. I For five long years I' have • 
toiled hard and ever ;kept in .view the-measures that promised to 
secure the happiness and prosperity of my beloved subjects in whose 
contenment .jind advanc'emeiit .my- interest is paternal arid abiding. - 
Close and personal association with the .;administration has revealed 
to me the^i necessity of the- departure: from the, existing method; 
Change of times, complexities of modern life,, a new. political percep¬ 
tion . in the East and internal and external interests of my .dominions 
have put such a severe’Strain upon my personal arid direct control 
as to call for some immediate measure of appreciable relief. Finding 
it impossible. to. revert, to. a system, whose repeated breakdown had 
proved its futility, .1 resolv^, after much reflection-to give-my 
Gk>vernment a new constitution which would secure greater- efficiency 
and ensure progressive force. Experiment-elsewhere has -proved 
that the Council form of Government has many and varied advantages 
over Government vested in a single official, however eminent. It is 
my earnest desire therefore to secure these advantages for the well 
being of my people. vWith these end in-view I have by a firman 
issued to-day constituted an Executive Council consisting of a 
President, seven ordinary membei-s and an Extraordinary member 
without a portfolio. Under well considered rules the powers of the 
Council, of its President and Members have been defined and their 
collective and indivi'^ual responsibilities fixed. Its personnel has 
been determined with the greatest possible care. It includes men 
of mature experience and approved merit. The President, Sir All 
Imam, needs no introduction. His career in British India is very 
well known. A Council so constituted will strengthen the admin¬ 
istration in all its branches and offer sound advice on those matters 
affecting the larger interests of the State that have been specifically 
reserved for the exercise of my own powers. Its corporate action 
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will give administrative cohesion and yield results highly beneficial 
to iliy people: The spread of education, the development of economic 
resource, the encouragement of commercial and industrial enterprise, 
the adoption' of advanced sanitary and hygienic measures, the 
improvement of roads and communications and tunny other measures 
await solution. In these and other directions of internal reforms 
the labours of the Council will be of value no less than in matters 
of general policy and the political relations of Government with 
the Government of India. These are as friendly and cordial as in 
the past.' Ever since the dawn of British rule in India an unbrohen 
record of aJliance and friendship with my House has been maintained. 
In more than one crisis the sword of an Asifah has been drawn in 
the defence of the'honour and integrity of the British Empire. 
My own contribution to win the world-wide war from which the 
British Empire has so triumphantly emerged are too well-known for 
me to dwell upon. The Council will therefore find itself in a happy' 
pcsition to approach the all important question of the restora'tion of 
the Berar. My claim to the possession of this integral part of my 
dominions is based on absolute {ustice and it is inconceivable that 
on an impartial examination, it can be ruled out. I shall therefore 
await the advice of the Council on this momentous -question with 
deep interest. To my nobles, officials, jagirdars and my beloved 
subjects generally, I commend this new constitution and earnestly 
call upon them to support it with unfaltering devotion and loyal 
cooperation. No constitution can fulfil its functions without strict 
and jealous regard to its observance. With- these words I wish 
Sir AK Imam and his colleagues every success in the discharge of 
the great duties upon which they now enter." 
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iuture if it values the contentment and happiness of the people, 
■of this country ? Every people must work out its own economic 
salvation; but I agree jdso with those who say that, after all, in 
the modern world all power is concentrated in the engine of the 
.State; and if the engine of the State does not move, wielding as 
it does its tremendous power, the shoulders of the prople may 
be bruised and they may remain ^helpless in the great up-hiil climb. 
The State, for instance, can do much to improve individual effi¬ 
ciency. ^^at is of our own efficiency I ask you when 94 per cent, 
•of our people are unable to read and write ? Is there not room 
-enough as mhch for individual philanthropy as for Government 
.action, in such' a matter as the education of the people ? In 
thirty years without the wealth and the resources that we command, 
Japan banished illiteracy and prepared herself to take her place; 
in the industrial organisation of the world. Will not, I ask again, 
the Government of India and our Provincial Government in the 
new regime attempt to do what Japan began to. do forty years 
ago ? Education is the fundamental basis of induVtrial efficiency 
and if I have dwelt on this question perhaps at a length longer 
than I ought to have done, it is because I feel that in the new 
times that are dawning upon us we must place this great subject 
•of Education in the forefront of our National programme. 

Need for Education* 

The evils from which. Indian labour at present suffers will 
not resolve themselves into ordered and well-grounded progress, 
•once our labour has received the great .baptism of Education. 
For with education will come a better appreciation of sanitation 
and with sanitation and health greater physical strength, an^., 
with greater physical strength combined with an enlightened 
mind, will come greater efficiency. With greater efficiency, greater 
and better production will be possible, which in its own turn will 
create more wealth. From out of that greater wealth, labour 
will, I am sure, have its own larger share, and with increased- 
earnings, the comfort and well being of the labourers themselves 
will in<T««««^ The point is that if. the labourers in this country 
are to receive a fair share of the wealth they help to create, they 
will be enabled to do so ultimately and only by incre^ed and 
better production, which, however can only be done by increased 
efficiency, at the roots of which is only Education, the vivifying 
■sap of life. Hours of work, wages, housing, insanitatibn, intem¬ 
perance, all these problems will resolve into contentmerit, happiness 

13 
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and progress once the warm light of knowledge dispels the darkness- 
in. which labour in India at present lives and moves and has its 
being. 

I for one am not pessimistic about the solution of these pro¬ 
blems. Every industrial country at some time or other of its 
industrial evolution has had to face these problems. We,, coming 
far behind them, may learn our lessons from the hard and bitter 
experience that they have had to go through. All the same evils 
must and do exist in any transitional period, the more so when 
an agricultural country develops within itself urban concentration 
for industrial purposes. And I am sanguine enough to believe 
that in the peaceful years that are before us the problems which 
our labour is confronted with will disappear one by one. If, for 
instance, you can produce some day in the future within 8 hours 
what it takes now 12 to produce, there is no reason why the labourer* 
should work more than 8 hours. If, again, he produces more and 
adds to the wealth of the country, there Is no reason why his wages- 
hould not be higher. But the fundamental consideration that 
2 should like to urge for your serious consideration once again is- 
^he necessity of increasing efficiency by diffusing education. And 
jn that great work, may I hope with you that the Government 
of the country will play its part as it should. 

I have spoken o( the transitional stage in the evolution of 
Indian industry. During that stage and until through the spread 
of education and the improvement of wage^ the Indian labourer 
is capable of standing entirely on his own feet, the State and other 
bodies have a specif responsibility to discharge in such matters 
as housing. This is a problem of peculiar intensity in Bombay, 
w'here great industries have established themselves in a narrow 
^d crowded Island, where land is exceedingly expensive and 
hmit^ in area at any price. The result is that "the provision of 
Boases has not kept pace with the increase of the population and 
in m^y parts of the Island we have terrible congestion and most 
insanitary, conditions. This question is always before us and 
demands our earnest attention but it can be effectively solved 
only by complete co-operation between Government, the Muni¬ 
cipality, the Improvement Trust and every individual or corporate 
employer of labour. We rejoice that His Excellency is devoting 

tments, experience and driving power to the question, and I 
behalf of all the interests represented here> to assure 
lum dttmr cordial, nay, enthusiastic' co^^operation. Good housing 
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will do much to improve and stabilise our labour; it must, have 
direct bearing on the efficiency of that labour .for efficiency attain¬ 
able only through the establishment of healthy liying conditions. 
I look forward hopefully to the issue of the great plans which His 
Excellency has formulated ; it will be our privilege to do our part 
in bringing them to early,and satisfactory fruition. 

New Bra. 

Gentlemen, we have entered upon a new era. Under the 
Reform Scheme we shall have a large power in our hands for the 
development of trades and industries. At such a juncture it is most 
essential that trade and industry must make themselves heard 
and that in no uncertain manner. - It is a universally accepted 
principle in countries where democratic institutions flourish that 
agitation is the watchword of every movement. I fear that our 
public institutions concerning themselves with the development 
of trade and industries are not yet as vocal and as earnest in their 
work as they should be. This listlessness, if I may term it so, this 
shortsighted method of working should cease and give place to 
better methods of co-operation, and large perspectives and ideals, 
whereby we .shall be able to assure a constant and careful watch¬ 
fulness to safeguard the rights and privileges of Indian trade and 
industries. Our Indian Chambers of Commerce are few and far 
between, and gven the existing ones suffer from a shortness of funds 
to carry out’ the large programme of work which the commercial 
community expects them to discharge. Th^ Chambers of Com¬ 
merce must be multiplied and every town of commercial and in¬ 
dustrial importance should have its own Chamber of Commerce, 
and if possible also an industrial organisation, so that all this net¬ 
work of bodies can weld together the policy of the commercial 
community on matters affecting its interests and put whatever 
grievances it has before the proper authorities. The Commercial 
Community has numerous grievances ; with regard to railways and 
shipping, for instance ; but on account of the lack of vigilant pro¬ 
paganda and effective institutions to carry on such a propaganda, 
many such abuses are never brought to light, with the result that 
our trade and industries cannot attain the expansion which it is 
our object to achieve. In France and Germany these Chambers 
of Commerce are almost official bodies entrusted with several res¬ 
ponsibilities by the Government. In this country they are merely 
advisory bodies and have practically no executive authority, even 
as regards their members and the commercial community. The 
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state of things should be changed and it lies wth you, gentlemen,, 
as representing the different Chambers of Commerce and the- 
differtnt Industrial and Comihercial Associations in the country to 
develop a spirit of corporate activity for Commercial and Indus¬ 
trial intere ts among your constituencies. Unless we have these- 
organisations, the power we have undeir the new scheme of 
reforms will not ^ fully utilised for our good. I appeal to you- 
all, therefore, to stand and work " together for the economic 
progress of India and for her rise to her full status amongst the- 
nations of the new world which is opening out to us. 

KESOLUTIONS. 

1. The President moved the first resolution expressing loyalty 
to His Majesty the King Emperor and recording thanks for the 
Royal Proclamation which, the resolutions said, constituted the 
“New Magna Charta of India" and was the “Symbol of sympathy 
with which it has been the privilege of India to he regarded by the 
British Crown ?. 

2 . Mr. V- P. Vaidya next moved a resolution on the Reform 
Act welcoming the Act and thanking the Parliament and especially 
Mr. Montagu and lord Sinha “ for being mainly instrumental 
in placing the Act on the statue hook,” and especially welcoming 
the' transference of industries to Indian Ministers. ,The resolution 
also regretted that the element of responsibility had not been 
introduced in the Central Government as to make it amenable to 
popular opinion in the direction of expansion of trade and industry,, 
and further regretted, the exclusion of the province of Burma as 
being seriously prejudicial to the economic interests of the province 
and,the country. 

3 - Dr. Banerjee, Calcutta, next moved the resolution on 
fiscal autonomy which; while appreciating the concession regarding 
fiscal autonomy for India embodied in the reform Act, expressed 
apprehension that, owing to the constitution of Central Government 
the just demand of the Indian industrial and commercial community 
may not be satisfied and the object ef the reform measures may be 
defeated and urging the working of (the Act should ensure effective 
use by India of its fiscal powers to carry into effect such tariff arrange¬ 
ments as may be best fitted for India's needs. The Conference 
further demanded that, pending the attainment of such autonomous 
powers, the Government of India should impose retaliatory duties 
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' Popular Assembly 

February 1919 

The 15th Session of the Sri Mulom Popular Assembly met at 
Trivandrum on the 17th Februruary 1919. The Dewan of Travancore 
in opening the Assembly made a speech in which he detailed the War 
efforts of. the State, the ei^ormous economic distress and the action 
taken by the purbar to Ameliorate .it. He then presented the 
following rujzune of details of administration 

Revenue and expenditure.—The .revenue' and receipts of 
the State rose from. Es.: 1^,63,43,5.76.,ip. 1092 (M. E year) to 
^ 1,65,89,541 in 1093 and the,..ondipary expenditure from 
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Rs. 1,53,24,370 to Rs. 1,61,55,926 resulting in a surplus of 
Rs. 4,33,615. Including, the capital expenditure on the extension 
of the railway from' Quilon- to Trivandrum,: amounting to 
Ks. 8,70, llGf-the -total expenditure-' Of the - ySar was Rs. 
1,70,26,042, giving a net deficit of Rs. 4,36,501. The revenue 
for the year was the'highest on record showing an increase of 
Rs. 6,7.5,841'over the amount budgetted for. The receipts under 
“Forest,” “ Salt” and “Customs” reached higher figures than those 
in any previous year, the slight decrease under “ Stamps ” and “ Re¬ 
gistration ” being attributable to the dislocation of business activities 
as a result of the economic strain to which rcferetice has already 
been nnufe. The expenditure for 1093 was also the highest on record, 
with the solitary exception of the abrorm.al year of 1090. The 
expenditupo on “ Education ” has been particularly noteworthy during 
recent years, the amount rising from Rs. 9,55,951 in 1087 to 
Rs. 22,21,674 in 1093, the highest figure ever reached. The assets 
of the Government at the end of 1093 amounted to Rs. 1,34,36,438 
and the liabilities to Rs. 94,89,578, leavit>g a closing bailee of 
Rs. 39,46,160. As 1 explained in my address last' year, there need 
be no apprehension on account of the reduction of the closing balance 
from Ks. 77,91,725 in 1088 to about a moiety of that amount in the 
course of the last quinquennium, in view of the fact that a sum of 
Rs. 49,86,819 has been spent during the interval on the extension of 
the railway from Quilon to Trivandrum, and that if this amount 
were added to the balance, the transactions would leave a closing 
balance, of Rs. 89,33,679, or Rs. 11,41,954 in excess of that for 1088. 
If the ordinary expenditure of the State alone is taken into account, 
the transactions of the past three years have resulted in surpluses, 
the comparatively small surplus of Rs. 4,33,615 in 1093 being due 
to the fact that extraoidinary expenditure to the extent of about eight 
lakhs had to bc incurred during that year. The budget of 1094 
provide3''forarevenne of R«. 1,63,65,200 and an expenditure of 
Rs, 1,59,67,300. The estimate of capital expenditure not charged 
to revenue is ordy Rs. 77,400, as very little fxirther outlay remains 
to be incurred, on the extension of the railway from Quilon to 
Trivandrum', 

. Forestfc-:-The total area of reserved forests at the end of 1093 
Was 2,383^ square miles and 117. acres, and of reserved lands 77 
square miles and 50 ames.; In view to the expeditious disposal of 
the large volume of forest settlement work still remaining to be done, 
(joveriiment have appointed a Special Forest Settlement Peishkar for 
one year with effect from the 10th Chingam 1094. Including a 
simple working- scheme'for one of the circles,’,, regular working plans 
Jwvo fall now ibeen sanctioned for ah area of 673 ^uaro miles ftud 
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210 acres.- An additional area ol 388 acres was newly planted 'with 
teak and the existing plantations covering an'area of 4,103 acres 
were properly maintained.- .The policy of restaricting the exploitation 
of - royal -timber from the reserved forests was -persisted in. The 
balance stock ati the sale depots was brought to a minimum. The 
tentative measure originally sanctioned and subsequently extended 
for the abolition of export duty.-timber, fireytood and charcoal, 
was further extended for another peribd of five years; The gross 
revenue rose from- Es. 14,75,347 in 1092 to Bs; 16,15,293 in 1093 
and the net. revenue from Es. 6,25,609 to Es.'8^64,95.5. -iThe net 
revenue of the.Departmentin'1087-was only Es..2,83,383 and it is 
a matter for congratulation that it has more than trebled itself during 
the last six years. Government take this opportunity of recording 
their appreciation- of- the good work done by Mr* V, Subrahmanya 
Aiyar, Conservator of-Forests. • - 

Salt.—The area actually worked as salt pans rose from 301 to 
355 acres, Prompt .steps are being taken to bring the balance of 
the available area also under cultivation. The production of homo 
salt fell, owing to untimely rains, from 4,83,843 maunds to 3,74,983 
maunds. I note with pleasure' that the consumption in 1093 
increased by 44,928 maunds, the average consumption per head of 
population rising from 24'3 lbs. to 26'1 lbs. 

Agriculture.—^Copies of the report of the Director of Agri¬ 
culture for 1093 will as usual, be placed in your hands from which 
you will obtain detailed .information regarding the working of the 
Agricultural Department during the year. One of, the most useful 
items of work . ia which the ..-Department is engaged is the 
-preparation and supply of manures to ryots at a cheap rate. 
iWit-h a view to meet the increasing demand on this aepount four 
branch manure depots were opened in South Travancore in 1093. 
The scheme has since been extended to other parts of. South Travan- 
core, and will, if successful, be farther extended to the -romatning 
parts of the State altogether.. The question of cultivating better 
varieties of paddy has also been engaging the attention of the 
Depait-meut, and during 1093, four seed unions were formed for the 
distribution of improved paddy seeds. The possibility of making 
pun.ia cultivation near Alleppey annual, instead of biennial as at 
present, is stated to have been successfully demonstrated. There 
are not less than 20,000 acres of punja lands which are now cultivated 
only in alternate years and it would be a great advantage if even a 
portion of this area could be made to yield an annual crop. 

Industries,—The industrial problem is the proljlcm of the hour. 
The war has provided the country with a great opportunity and it 
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would bo to its advantage to seize this opportunity with alacrity. 
Government have.deputed Dn Barker in 1092 to conduct an indus^ 
trial survey of the State, as a preliminary measure. Dr. Barker has 
now completed the survey and submitted the results of his investi¬ 
gations, Dr; Barker ; considers.-that the industries which may be 
immediately brought into existence in Tranvancoro are shellac, 
tapioca, ' coir, palmyra, sugar, matches^ soap, pencils, weaving and 
dyeing, brushes and mat and basket weaving, and suggests that 
three or four industries may be selected from among the above and 
attention concentrated on them for the time being. The whole 
question is engaging the attention of Government and orders will be 
passed in dne course on the proposals of Dr. Barker. In the mean¬ 
time, with a view to ensure continuance of work, Government have 
created a Department of Industries for :Travancora and appointed 
Dr. Barker as Acting Director of Industries with effect from the Ist 
Makram 1094. The duties of the Director of Industries are to 
advise Government on all industrial and technical matters, to control 
the industries already started, to investigate the possibilities of liew 
industries and organise, them wherever practical, to start small 
industries for purposes of demonstration, to investigate the, raw 
materials available in the forests of the State for industrial purposes, 
to receive suitable cotlage industries, to enlighten the people in regard 
to industrial matters by lectures, bulletins, etc., and to generally help 
in the industrial progress of the State. The student deputed to 
undergo training in shellac manufacture returned and he was directed 
to conduct an investigation on the possibilites of this industry in 
Travanoore. A scheme for the introduction of hee-culture as a 
cottage industry has been started at Nodumaiigad and a bee-expert 
appointed to popularise the industry among the people. At the 
instance of Dr. Barker, free training was secured for a Travancoroan 
in pencil manufacture, for another in button manufacture and for two 
others in bees-wax manufacture. The present economic distress has 
brought into strong relief the need for the development of ship¬ 
building in Travancore and substantial concessions have been afforded 
to the intending ship-builders in respect of timber and land. 

Co-Operative Societies,—The total, number of Co-operative 
Societies at the end of 1093 was 45, of which 33 were' agricultural 
and the rest non-agricultural. Though there was demand for the 
formation of new Societies, it was not considered desirable to increase 
their number without due regard to the condition of their re sources. 
Excluding the members of the Central Bank, the number of mem¬ 
bers in these Societies rose from 2,005 to 2,796. With a view to 
avoid the danger of allowing Credit Societies to assume unmanage¬ 
able size, action was taken to prescribe a limit for membership in 
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some of the Primary Societies till they were able to establish good 
business reputation. The paid up capital of the Societies rose from 
Bh. Es. 54,710 to Bh. Ra. 30,674 and the promoters of the Societies 
are reported to have been willing to supply funds out of the resources 
at their disposaL Unfortunately, the work tinmed out by the 
Trivandrum Central Co-operative Bank alone was f» from satisfac¬ 
tory. The first co-operative conference was keld at Mavelikara in 
Medam 1093, ' 

Railway,—Since the close of February 1918 two. trains have 
been running between Quilon and. Trivandium every day. The 
financial prospects of the new line are encouraging. The working 
of the Travancore Branch of -the South Indian Bailway from 
Tinnevclly to Trivandrum for the first half of 1918-1919 ending 
with the 30th September 1918 has not only covered the entire 
interest charges on the.original line up to Quilon, but has also left a 
balance of Bh. Es. 96,726, to pay up the interest charges of the 
State on the extension to Trivandrum, which amount to Bh. Es. 98, 
636 at 84 per cent, on the Capital. An estimate was' sanctioned 
for providing third class passenger accommodation at all the inter¬ 
mediate stations between Quilon and Trivandrum. The extension 
of the line to the pier at Valiatura is under the consideration'of 
Government. ' 

Municipal Government.—Since the close of 1093 the rate¬ 
payers of the towns of Colachcl, Attungal, Mavelikara, Changanachery 
and Vaikam have been granted the. privilege of electing four out of 
the seven non-official members of the respective Committees, so 
that at present all the 19 Town Improvement Committees in the 
State have a majority of their non-oificial members elected by the 
people. Non-official Presidents hayo been newly appointed for the 
Committees of Nagercoil and Mavelikara and a non-official Vice- 
President for the Committee of Kuzhittura. The system of com¬ 
pulsory vaccination has been extended to the towns of Kuzhitura. 
Vaikam. Pat'ur and Tiruvalla. The new Munitipal Bill, conferring 
considerably chai ged powers on Municipal Councils has been con¬ 
sidered in detail by the Legislative Council and is now awaiting 
final reading. The question of the formation of Local Boai'ds for 
the benefit of rurj area is also under the consideration of 
Government. 

Medical Department.—Steps have been taken for the opening 
of new dispensaries at Taikattuseii and Cape Comorin, and a weekly 
branch dispensary has been opened at Santanpara in the High 
range. The Fort Dispensary at Trivandrum has been raised to a 
hospital, 
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Department of Ayurveda.—The Department of Ayurveda 
has been thoroughly reorganised. The main features of the leorga- 
nisaticn are the revision of the curricula of studies in the Ayurveda 
Fatasala on an up to date and scientific‘basis to suit modern require¬ 
ments, the opening of a botanical,-garden for the miltivation of 
medicinal plants, and the establishment of an A 3 rarvedic Pharmacy 
and an Ayurvedic Hospital and Dispensary at Trivandrum. The 
Dispensary has been doing very useful work from the day of its 
opening on the 18th Karkadakam 1093, the number of out-patients 
treated during the first five tadnths of, 1094 reaching the high 
figure of 10,474. Till recently the Pharmacy merely ^supplied 
medicines for free distribution at tbe Dispensary, but arrangements 
have now been made for the sale of medicines to those who are 
willing to purchase them, during Vrisebikam and Dhanu 1094, the 
first two mouths when it was in operation, medicines to the value 
of Es. 448 were purchased from the Pharmacy.,, 

General Statistics.—^The number of recognised institutions 
in the State rose from 2,508 in 1092 to 2,828 in 1093 and their 
strength from 3,48,986 to 3,75,448, showing an increase of 320 
schools and 26,462 scholars. On an average, there was one recog¬ 
nised school for every 2'5 square miles and 1,212 inhabitants, 
against 3‘05 and 1,367 respectively in 1092. Private aided schools 
rose in number and strength from 1,264 and 1,19,280 to 1,394 and 
1,35,697, and private unaided schools from 169 and 13,980 to 346 
and 24,424 respectively. The non-deparfcmontal institutions thus 
increased in number by 2r4 per cent, and in strength by 20 per 
cent. As compared with these, the increase in the number of depart- 
mentai schools from 1,075 to 1,082 was little more than nominal, 
while their strength showed a slight decline from 2,15,716 to 2,16, 
327. The increase in the number of private institutions and the 
steady accession to their strength tend to prove that the policy of 
the Government towards private agencies work in the field of 
education is bearing fruit and that popular confidence is growing 
in respect of those institutions. Of the total population of the 
State, 10'95 per cent, were attending recognised schools, while 
if the strength of unrecognised schools wore also taken into account, 
the correspondij'g percentage would be 11’9. The percentage of 
pupils iji recognised schools to the population of school-going age, 
calculated at the usual rate of 15 per cent, of the total population, 
rose from 67’9 to 72*8 and including the pupils of unrecognised 
institutions, from 78‘3 to 82’4. There was no taluk, except De- 
vicolam with a large floating population, which did not return a' 
ratio of more than .50 per cent., and the figures undoubtedly reflect 
the highest credit on the Department, 
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Female Education,—The number of recognised institutions for 
girls increased from 343 to 352 and the number of girls under 
instruction from 1,01,288 to 1,13,997/ The number of girls attend¬ 
ing Colleges rose from 68 to 86 and those attending English schools 
from 3,019 to 3,348. There were 18 women students in the B.A. 
classes of the local Arts College, against 8 in 1092. An examination 
in needle work qualifying for the : appointment'of sewing misti'esses 
was instituted, as also a'Music Board for the guidance of the study 
of music in girls’ schools. 

Class Education..—Strenuous elforts were, made foi bringing 
under instivctiou more pupils belonging to the education illy back¬ 
ward communities and especially ; Malayala Brahmins, Ezhavas, 
Pulayas, Parayas, Mahomedans, and Kuravas., Ample facilities 
wore afforded by Government for the spread of literacy among these 
classes. _ , 

. As many as 2,048 schools had children of the depressed classes 
attending them, of which more than 1,000 schools admitted Pulaya 
and Paraya pupils for the first time in 1093, without any appreciable 
opposition fitim caste . Hindus. The appointment of a Mahomedan 
iuspeefing ofKccr was satictioned. A Mahomedan Girls school was 
opened at Pulankudiyirtppu and women teachers were appointed in 
the Mahomedan Girls’ schools at Kottar and Tiruvitamkode. 
Malayala Brahmin girls were also attending schools in larger numbers. 
Half-fee concessions under the Code have been extended to Maravas 
and Kaiiiyars. 

Expenditure.^—^Tbe gross expenditure on education rose from 
Es. 20,65,254 to Rs. 22,21,674 as already stated, showing an increase 
of 7*5 percent. The receipts amounted to Bs. 5,65, 343 and the 
net expenditure to Rs. 16,56,331, giving an average of about annas 
seven half per head of population. The next expenditure on English 
school education was Rs. 60,996, while that on vernacular cchool 
education was Rs.-11,63,504. ■ More than 70 percent of the net 
expenditure was thus incurred on primary education. 

Proceedirgs of the Assembly 

The Assembly met every day from the 17 th to the 25th 
February. After the Dewan’s opening address on the first day, 
discussion of on various "matters were taken up, revenue, forest, 
public-works, sanitation, agriculture, sanitation, etc all being 
discussed separately on different days allotted to them. Representa¬ 
tions from the elected members suggesting improvements were 
sympathetically received by the Dewan. Some strong criticisms 
were also made on the work of the State Geologist, and on the 
corruption practised by some of the subordinate officers. 
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In the couTse of his reply the Dewan said that the trend of the 
policy of His Highness' Government was to take the people into the. 
confidence of Government gradually as they would have seen from 
the series of measures adopted from time to time for the last two. 
decades. The latest proof of such a policy was the proposed expan> 
sion of the Legislative Council. The suggestions made by the mem¬ 
bers will be duly considered when further action is taken in pursuanee 
of the announcement made for expanding the Legislative Council 
already engagii;g the attention of the Government. 

The Dewan then said he would not let go certain observations 
made by the last two speakers attacking what they described suboi> 
dinate officers drawing Es. One hundred or thereabouts. The impres¬ 
sion a foreigner without an intimate knowledge of Travancore of its 
officers will carry, if he were to listen to those remarks, will be that 
corruption was rampant in the State service and that people wore 
groaning under the weight of oppression from officials, that Government 
or Heads of Departments under whom such officers serve are in¬ 
different or unaware of a serious canker eating the vitals 
of the public service to the great prejudice of the public 
morality and safety of the people. The people in Travancore 
know w’bat value should be attached to such random remarks 
made openly at the assembly for the information of foreigners. 
Again, be would strongly repudiate those shitements. He was not 
prepared to say that every one in the public service was above 
board or was of an ideal character. There may be some of doubtful 
character but the member’s sweeping remarks were untrue and 
unjustifiable. Before became to Travancore. his impression froUi 
information received from local people was that the public service 
required improvement, but he had to revise that. impression 
materially now. As a result of his experience and close contact 
with the officials here and elsewhere he was decidedly of opinion 
that in comparison, the Travancore service has nothing to be 
ashamed of and does not suffer in comparison in any way seeing 
what human nature is generally in the affairs of the world anywhere. 

This defence of the subordinate officers’ conduct was received 
with applause. The assembly then dissolved. 



Travancore Assembly- -Sept. Session. 


An important meeting of the Legislative Coaccil was beld on 
12th September, 1919, with Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair, the 
Dew an, in the Chair. All the members, excepting Mr. Mackey, the 
member for the European Planters, and Mr. N. Subramanya Iyer, 
the Senior Dewan Peishkar, were present. 

Before the regular pixjceedings began, the Secretary of the 
Council announced that the Animal Diseases Bill and the Plant 
Pests Bill had received Eoyal Sanction bn the 9th August last and 
that they have become Law (XI and XII of 1095 M. E.) Then the 
Secretary read two telegrams sent from Alleppy to the Government, 
praying for the entire rejection of the Public Canals and Public 
Ferries Regulation Amendment Bill. 

The Law Member introduced the Public Canals and Public 
Ferries Regulation Amendment Bill. In introducing this he said 
that the objects and reasons of the .Bill are as folloivs ; 

It has been found necessary to bring the regulation into conformity 
with the Madi'os Act. Under the regulation all vessels that ply 
for hire have to be registered irrespective of the size and capacity 
of the vessel, while vessels, however big, need, if they do not ply 
for hire, no registration. It is thought desirable that every vessel 
unless exempted by Government should be either licensed or regis¬ 
tered irrespective of the fact whether it plies for hire or not. Sec¬ 
tion 4 of the Regulation has therefore been modified. The Gov¬ 
ernment however will have the power to exempt any vessel or class 
of ve.ssels from the operation of the Section. Chapter V deals with 
duties of carriers of goods arid Chapter VI with the duties of the 
owner or master of a vessel when any passenger leaves inadvert¬ 
ently any property in the vessel. Steam' and motor vessels form 
the chief means of conveyance in public caiials. ' It ■ has hot been 
found possible to have an effective control over these vessels under 
the existing Regulation. Provisions specially applicable to steam 
and motor vessels have therefore been incorporated in the Bill on 
the linos of the Inland Steam Vessels Act I of 1917. Every steam 
vessels is required to possess a certificate of inspection as to its being 
in proper condition.. Every master, scrang or engine-driver is re¬ 
quired to possess certificates ■ of competency or service for his res¬ 
pective duties. Mr. C. Raman Thampi, non official Member, opposed 
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certain portions of the Bill. The Bill, as proposed hy the Legal 
Member, was then referred to a Select Committee composed of Messrs 
C. Eaman Thampi, Raja Rama Rao, Kuriyan, Subba Iyer and A. G. 
Menon. . ’ 

"With the passing of the Registration of Ships Bill, the pro¬ 
ceedings came to a close. Before the Council dispersed, the Bewan 
addres^d the Council and delivered a long and very instructive 
speech giving a short his‘'ory of the Local Legislative Council. 

The. (ollowirg aro extracts from the Dewan's speech. 

Constltutioiiel Reforms in-.Travznccre. 

• ‘‘This meeting is the last to be held under the existing Legisla¬ 
tive Council' Regulation. This regulation will cease to be in force 
on the 18th October 1919, and a new and important chapter will 
then open in the history of constitutional reforms in Travancore. 
The enlargement of the Legislative Council on a representative biisis 
and the extonsiou of its functions on a deliberative plan will mark a 
definite epoch in the political progress of the country. There has 
been no more momentous occasion in the annals of this Council, and 
I shall not bo justified in passing it by without offering a few 
remarks on the scope and objects of the now Rcgith^tioii which will 
guide its destinies in the future. 

[After tracing the histiory of the Council the Dewan said :] 

“Ever since the institution of the Shri Mulam Popular Assembly 
in 1904, representations have been almost continuously made for the 
enlargement of the scope and usefulness of the Council. As early as 
1905, .one of the members 6f the Assembly urged the need for 
conferring on the Assembly the right to elect a fair proportion of 
non-official memhers to the Council and for empowering the latter to 
interpellate the Government on matters of public interest. At the 
eleventh Session of the Assembly at which 1 had the privilege of 
presiding for the . first time, the prayer for the expansion of the 
Council was repeated with greater insistence, and .since then, I have 
had ample opportunities of gauging the volume and intensity of 
popular opinion in this respect. The representations made at 
successive sessions of the Assembly were duly submitted by me f<>® 
the consideration of His Highness the Mahara.ia, and His Highness: 
has now been ^acioosly pleased to grant the prayer of his subjects 

by the promulgation of Regulation I of 1906. 

Tj. Vobserve, this Regulation has been passed by His 
Highness the Maharaja direct, instead of tbrciigh the Council The 
supreme legislative authority iu every country vests in the Sovereign,. 
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and the Native States of India, governed by Buling Chiefs and 
Princes, form no exception to this rule. The characteristic features 
of prominent Indian States like Travancore, as has been authorita¬ 
tively pointed out in the recent Joint Report of His Excellency the 
Viceroy.and the Secretary of State for India on Indian constitutional 
reforms, are “ the personal rule of the Prince and his control over 
legislation and the administralion of justice.” So far' as His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja’s powers of internal sovereignity, including the 
prerogative of legislation, M-p concerned, they are practically absolute 
and have never undergone any constitutional modification. To 
those in this Council who are students of constitutional law, I need 
not explain at any length the fundatneiital difference between 
sovereign or superior and non-sovereign. or subordinate law-making 
bodies. The Hritish Indian. Legislatures arc, for example, sub- 
pi’diiiatc law-making bodies. The general characteristics of such 
bodies are, according to Professor Dicey, the existence of laws 
affecting their constitution which they mitst obey and cannot change, 
the formation of a marked distinction between the ordinary laws 
which they promulgate and the fundnmenal or constitutional laws by 
which they are governed, and the presence of a person or body of 
persons, judicial or otherwise, having authority to proncunce upon 
the validity of the laws passed by them. The sovereign or superior • 
law-making body in respect of British India is the Crown and the 
two Houses of Parliament pvit together. Similarly, in Travai;core, ‘ 
His Highness' the Maharaja is the sovereign or superior law-making 
authority and this council is only a nor.-sovoreign or subordinate 
legislative body. It is a well-known rule of law that no subordinate 
legislature has the power to alter its own constitution. His Highness 
the Maharaja, as the sovereign legislative authority, can alone do 
this in this State. The fact that a different course of action was . 
adopted on a former occasion does in no way affect this undoubted 
prerogative. 

I shall now tako up the provisions of the new Regulation for 
consideration. The maximum strength of the Council fixed by the new 
Regulation is twenty-five. This is a substantial advance on the 
existing maximum of fifteen and does not appear to mo inadequate 
for a comparatively small State like Travancore, at any rate for 
some years to come. For the time being it is proposed to constitute 
tbe new Council with twenty-four members, of whom thirteen will 
be officials and eleven non-officials. An official majoi’ity has thus 
been provided for ; but it is only a bare and in no sense an over- 
Avhelming majority. Eight out of the eleven non-official seats are 
thrown open for election, four by the general electorate, one for each 
of the four Revenue Divisions of fbe State, Devjcolam being tacked 
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on to kottayam, one by the jenniies, one by the European plants 
ing community, one by the merchants, traders and factory owners 
and one by the r.on-official members of Town Improvement 
Committees. This is the fir^ time in the history of this Coun¬ 
cil when tlia people' of Travancore will be allowed to have theii* 
voices heard here through their chosen and accredited represent¬ 
atives. This is also the hrst time, as far as 1 am aware, when 
Government in any part of India will, to quote the words of the 
late Marquis of Salisbury “ give representation not to accidentally con¬ 
stituted bodies, not to small sections of the people hete and there, 
but to the living strength and vital forces of the whole population," 
The system which required delegates to be elected, not by the people 
directly, but through intermediate bodies, is ' not free from defects, 
and it is His Highness the Maharaja’s pleasure tb confer upon his 
subjects the valuable privilege of direct representation in the Council. 
From the draft rules for the election of ron-official members pub¬ 
lished in the Gazette you" will soe that the franchise fixed is 
sufficiently liberal to secure equitable representation of the different 
classes and interests. Under the qualifications-r.ow insisted on, 
it is the Government’s hope that the Council will faithfully reflect 
the leading elemenls of the population. The Jenmies who form 
an important section of the land owning class have been given an 
independent member. This section, though numerically small, has 
considerable vested interest in the country and it is necessary to 
allot to it a share in the responsibilities of legislation. The European 
planting community has- acquired considerable landed and other 
interests in the State and it is only fair to give that community an 
opportunity to safeguard those interest by the return of a duly 
constituted representative to the Council. One member has bean 
allowed to represent industrial and commercial interests. The return 
of a representative on the recommendation of the majority of non¬ 
official members of Tonn Improvement Committees is a concession 
eminently deserved by those growing populiir institutions. The 
category of elected morabei’s is thus exhausted. The remaining 
three non-official membei*8 have to be nominated by Government 
with due regard to the interests of unrepresonted minorities. The 
two salient features of the Regulation are the. rights of budget 
discussion and interpellation. Hitherto the people have only been 
associated with the work of occasional legislation ; hereafter it will 
be their privilege to participate in the work of actual every day 
administration. .... 

It gives ms great pleasure to acknowledge tliat the delibera¬ 
tions and discussions of tbis Council have so far been characterised 
by admirable dignity .and adcquite sense of responsibility on the 
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part of its members. The powers of moviog resolutions and asking 
supplementary questions have not now been granted to the Council. 
The number of questions which the members may put at each 
session of the Council has also been, for the time being, limited to 
three. If, however,'the powers now. vested in the members for the 
first time are exercised by them in :tho same spirit of forbearance, 
moderation and practical good sense as hitherto, there is no reason 
why they will not further advance on the path of rational improve¬ 
ment in the existing system of popular Government. In this con¬ 
nection I would recall the memorable wprds of one of the greatest of 
living democratic statesmen, I'mean Lord Morley, who says : “ Go¬ 
vernment is no chronometer with delicate apparatus of springs, 
wheels, balances .'and escapements. It is a rough, heavy bulk of 
machinery that wo must get to work as best as we can. It cannot be 
adjusted in an iiistant, or it may be in a generation, to spin and^weave 
new material into a well-finished cloth.’* 

Above all, believe mo when I say that in their Sovereign, His 
Highness the Maharaja, the people of Travancore have a guardian 
angel on whose abounding love, generous sympathy and lofty states¬ 
manship they may ever continue to place implicit reliance. This 
Legislative Council is his spontaneous gift. Replying to one of the 
addresses presented to him in 1888, His Highness said, referring 
to this very institution which he had just then created: “The 
world moves forward and we must move on with it or it will leave 
us behind. In this latter part of the nineteenth century, neither 
princes nor people can afford to ignoi’e this progressive tendency,” 
I have not the least doubt that, if the deliberations of the non- 
official members of this Council are marked by a clear perception 
of their responsibility and a true appreciation of the duty which 
they owe to their Sovereign, the same large-hearted generosity which 
prompted His Highness to institute this Council and enlarge 
its uselulness from time to time, will also induce him in due course 
to confer upon them further privileges. So far as I am concerned, 
1 feel thankful for having, ill however humble and indirect a man¬ 
ner, been the instrumint of Bis Highness the Maharaja in the 
inauguration of this reform. I anticipate only the most beneficent 
results from the concessions now accorded to the people. I am 
sanguine that the loyal subjects of His Gracious Highness will be 
able to appreciate the true value of these priceless gifts and so 
cherish them that they may redound to the lasting benefit and glory 
of Travaiicore.” 



The Nawanagar State. 

In July 1919 ^His Higliness the Jam Sahob of Nawaiiagav' 
instituted a Council for the better admiiiistration of his State. 
H, H. the Maharaja of Alwar was requested to lay the fouiidatioii 
stone of the new Council Hall. In the Durbar that was held for 
the purpose H. H. the Janisahch Eanjit Singhji said in the 
course of his opening Speech that he had, according to the time- 
honoured, culture of his Aryan, ancestors instituted an advisory 
council composed of his subjects^ whose advice and opinion he, 
proposed to invite regularly on matters connected vritli social, 
industrial and economic progress of'his subjects. In indicating 
the constitution of the ^visory council His Highness said that 
their Highnesses did not belong to a school that idolized democn^y 
for democracy’s sake and left but a thin line between anarchy and 
all-mon-nile (mobooracy). They were advocates of popular rule in 
the sense that weighty, stable and reasoned public opinion should be 
at the back of a strong, beneficient paternal GovcrJinient. It was not 
difticult to work out a constitution that aims at securing the repre¬ 
sentation and advice of such interests as wore stable, sound and 
trustworthy, intellectually and morally. His Highness then outlined 
the constitution of the council now inaugurated^ It would consist of 
57 members of whom 19 were to he officials, 19 pure agiiculturists • 
and 19 representing commercial and professional classes. Thus officials 
were in a minority of one to two. The council would meet twice d 
year generally-and would deliberate on matters referred to it by the 
Durbar. The Jamsaheb then expressed his thankfulness to the 
Maharaja of Alwar and his brother princes for the success of the 
Princes’ conference last year, at Delhi for which he acted tis the Hony. 
General Secretary in the absence of the Mahar^a of Bikaner. 

H.H. the Maharaja of Alwar. 

After laying the foundation stone of the hall His Highness the 
Maharaja of Alwar said in the course of his speech :—“'The world's 
mind is agitated both in the west as well as in the east and it is , 
attempting to settle down to new conditions, but it cannot be satisfied, 
until those conditions are far in advance of those that existed before 
the great world movement began. India in its tui’ji is also involved 
iu moulding its destiny and the air is surcharged with electric excite* 
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inent over reforms iu British India, and reforms in Indian states. 
Some people maintain that we have no connection with British 
India; nevertheless I cannot conceive how as Indians we can remain 
interested spectators of what is going to happen outside our very 
doors. As Indians we cannot but rejoice at the prospects that are 
before our. countrymen of making a substantial advance, as we hope 
it will be, towards the ultimate goal of political salvation which has 
been laid before us by the great people in whose hands lies at present 
the destiny of our country. As Indians wo cannot but hope and 
pray that that advance may be rapid and on sound and progressive 
lines. What the exact path is going >to bo may not be oar direct 
concern. As to the exact method some of us may agree with it,' 
others may not. There must be details on which some must always 
disagree for that is only human nature^ ^ I certainly can claim to be. 
no great student of democracy and so cannot presume to prjach the 
precepts of a doctrine with which I myself am not thoroughly 
familiar, but what I can claim, however, for the 'Sake of our order,: 
is to pray that whatever line may be chalked out for India’s destiny, 
my mother country will rise at no distant date lo that position 
which will etiable her to be placed on a position of equality with the 
other great dominions-within the British Empire. .• 


The Bhaynagar State 

The annual administration'report-of the Bhavnogar Stati^ for 
1918—1919 was issued in July 1919. It is highly insti-uctive in as 
much as it shows how rapidly progress may be made in the com¬ 
plicated machinery of Government when it is in the hands of the 
Indians themselves. 

The State has its own line of administration. The Maharajah 
H. H. Eaol Shri Bhavsinliji still reserves to himself a good deal of 
personal rule, though he has a Dewan and though decentralization 
of authority on the part of the heads of departments has been 
completely established ; the supervision of them all being the res- 
ponsibilty of the Dewan—the system appears to have worked 
successfully. There is a complete separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions in this State. A feature of the administralion 
is the absence of Europeans in every department of the State service, 
except in the department of the Bhavnagar State railway. But 
the management of the State railway and its branches is kept 
entirely separate from the other departments of the State. It is 
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carried on by expert officers appointed by the Durbar ar.d ia unde^ 
the control oi a committee of officai's called the. Bhavnagar State 
Bailvray Board, the president of which is the Dewan with two 
European members ar.d an Indian Secretary, The controlling staff 
of Europeans do not number niore than 4 or 5. Bhavnagar apparently 
is not a Native State of the type referred to by Lord Curzon, in 
which a host of Europaans settle and obtain nourishmont to the 
detriment of the people of the State, Western Education, Engineer¬ 
ing, Agriculture, Police, Sanitation, Medical matters, Manufactures 
and Industries—such as they are in such a small state and Criminal 
and Civil Justice are features of the administration carried on, and 
carried on successfully, without European interference or supervision. 
Among other noticeable events during the year was the loyal support 
given by Bhavnagar to the British Empire, in the AVar loan, in con¬ 
tributing to war and relief funds, and in (lacing the State’s Imperial 
Service Lancers at the disposal of the military authorities. A detailed 
account of the services of this body of treops is incorporated in the 
report. The seasonal conditions were ui favourable as was general 
all over India, and measures had to be taken to relieve the distress. 
The export trade of the State amounted to Es. 3,66,26,371 or about 
Es. 32 lakhs less tbauthe previous record year. The year under review 
attained a record in import trade of Es. 2.07,07,46'r. It is necessary 
to mention one important departure in the administration—viz., the 
constitution of a representative Assembly and its first meeting in 
October. The Dewnn expressed the hope that the real .usefulness 
of the Assembly will manifest itself - in time<.. Some, of the questions 
asked to the President of the Assembly at the October meeting were 
admitted to have led to reform in the working of various departments. 
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The I. G; S. Revolt. 

Scareoly had the wverhorations of the National C5ongress subsided 
into distant echoes, poHlical almosphere in India resounded with news 
of the I. C. S. revolt against the proposed constitutiunal Reforms in 
India. The average Erglishman, whether official or commercial, have 
been too long and too well known in India to be seriously mistaken 
for that rare type of people who while doitiinatirg India are capable 
of placing the interests of Indians before their own. .The art of 
“breaking into the heart the promise uttered -into the ear” has now 
become a fa’adijtional classic in Ang1o*Indian life, and it is no 
wonder that with the march of times Indians are seeing more and 
more through the promises and protestations so lavishly made by the 
ruling class. | The virulent opposition to the Reforms of non-official 
Anglo-Indians as a body was wellknown as it was conducted openly, 
frankly, in public, from the press and the platform.' But the subterr 
ranean mine-laying of their confreres of the I, C. S. was not known 
the Indian public so well, though a strong suspicion was always there. 
In the' Montagu-C helms ford Report \Ve read: “we regard it as 
a libel on the Indian Civil Service as a body to say that they have 
resisted or will resist the policy announced last August. They have 
welcomed i^ because no-one knew better than they bow badly a 
declaration of policy was needed ; and they will, carry it out with 
determination just as they have always caiTied out the policy laid 
down for them.”-—Another clever camouflage ! 

On the 20th December 1918 the 5s^ of Behar unearthed 
a secret circular issued by the secretary of the Behar Civil Service 
Association which purported to unite the LC.S. men of the province 
into an organised body to deid with the Mont^^-Chelmsford Reform 
proposals. As. the Lieutenaht-Governbr of the province was a 
member of the Civil Service, it was presumed that the underground 
political agitation of these government servants was begun under 
high auspices, or at least without the opposition of .the local 
authorities. The Behar Circular,(more widely known as the Milne 
Circular) carried a hint that similar associations with similar 
objects wore being organised all over India. It was not long before 
another such Circular was discovered and published by the 
Neu/ IncBa of Madras. This was the famous Memorandum of the 
Madras I.C.S, Madras, it would be remembered, had not yet escaped 
from the oppressive aegis of the highly reactionary Gfovernment of 
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Lord Pentlanr’, and its 1. C. S. still smarting from the snubbing 
received fiipiii the Sec. of State in the Besant episode spurted out 
its bitterness in secret. It raised an equally bitter storm of politi¬ 
cal conbmrersy. Soon after .the existence of a similar association 
in Bengal came to he known, and had r.ot the storm already 
raised made the “mutineers” of other provinces >vary, the men- 
*tal' pabulum of the much-lauded “Heaven-born Service” would 
'have been brought into a glittering perspective. As the Madras 
memorandum clearly shows, the whole subterranean agitation of the 
‘honourable and loyal’ IX1.S. men was to make a concerted attempt 
to overawe the British Cabinet and the Secretary of State into an 
acquiescence to their view as opposed to the famous Declaration of 
August ’17, • . 

This famous epistle is a landmark in the history of l.C.S. rule 
in British India and is reproduced in full from the New India (Madras) 
of 11th January 1919. ' . 

It may he remarked in passing that this document was “con¬ 
fidential” and when it was made public and opened to public criticism 
by the Adyw Journal, the-Anglo-Indian papers lashed th<^mselves 
into a fury but one of them, the Madr.is Mail, soon after look 
revenge by publishing in its turn another “confidential" document 
to serve M a oounterblast (see p. 220). . •> 

Extract from Minutes of a Meeting Held at the 
Madras ’Club on 29th November, 1918. 

Present :—^The Hon. Mr. Buckley (presiding), Mr. Justice 
Phillips, the Hon. Messrs. Couchman, Knapp, and Graham, Messrs, 
Moir Moiony, Mackay, Henderson, Watson, Nobea, Pate, Painter, 
Noyce, Gray, Stuart, Hilton Brown, Boag, E. Graham, P, L. Moore. 

Propsed by Mr. Knapp that an l.C.S. Association be formed for 
the Presidency to promote the interests of the Service in the Presidency 
and that all members on the Madras list be invited to join it. 

Seconded by Mr, Couchman. Carried unanimously. 

The following Committee were elected, with powei to add to* 
their number : The Hon. Mr. Buckley (President). Mr. Justice 
Phillips, Mr. Moir,. Mr. Hilton Brown, with-Messrs. Pate and Boag 
as Joint Secretaries. 

Rough Draft intended ea the Baaia of a Memorial 

^ 1. One of the most striking features of the Montagu-ClieJmsfcrd 

Report is the fundamental change which it contemidafccs in the 
prospects, functions and status of the Indian Civil Service. At no 
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«tn.ge iri the evolution of the scheme was the Service consulted as to 
its readiness to accept conditiorjs so ei.tirely different from those 
which its members understood aivaitcd them, when they sighed 
their covenants ; and, as it is to the service that the authors of 
the report look for the successful realisation of their proposals, we 
trust we may reasonably claim that before the scheme is put into 
effect our feelings in the matter may be fully considered. 

2. We do not intend now to criticise the proposals regarded 
m<>re]y as a scheme for administering British India ; but as a 
roicrence to the subject in the English Press suggest that the I.C.S., 
as a whole approves and even welcomes the scheme, we think it 
desirable to say that it is not so, 

Prospects of Promotion 

3. We would fist refer to the diminution of our prospects of 
promotion which the scheme entails— 

(i) One of the two posts of Members of Council now held by 
Members of the LC.S., is to be aboll.^hed at once, and the course of 
evolution foreshadowed in paragraph 260 of the report points to 
the removal of the second post from our reach in a few years ; 

(ii) ' 33 per cent of the superit.r posts of the service are to bo 
recruited for in India at once, and this proportion is to be increased 
by one half every year (paragraph 317). The public Service Commis¬ 
sion had already recommended that 25 per cent, of the superior 
posts should be thrown open to Natives of India and that Commission 
specified the manner in which this number of posts should be filled. 
The joint report however is silent as to the manner in which the 
still further increased proportion of Indians is to be recruited, and 
we are necessarily somewhat in the dark in criticising the proposal. 

So far as this recruitment of 33 per cent, is to be effected by 
the admisdon of men to the bottom of the list we can obviously make 
no complaint on personal grounds ; it is the prospect of the appoint¬ 
ment of members of the Povincial Civil Service and of the Bar to 
superior posts now reserved for the I.C.S., that we view with 
concern. The orders now in force limit the posts to which persons 
not members of the I.C.S. can ha appointed to one-sixth of the whole. 
It is true that the authorities have statutory power to appoint any 
Indian to any post reserved for the I.C.S. but the (xlstence of 
section 93 of the Government of India Act 1915, and the svfeguards 
against improper use of this power ombodfid iii Section 99, hive 
led to the belief that the risk of serious prejudice to our prospec'-s 
by the use of this power was small. The present scheme however 
reiidjis impossibb for us now to disrogiud this risk. This is 
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particularly the casr with judicial officers. The Public Services 
Commission had already recomminded that the .number o£ judicial 
posts, out of a total of 22, which should no longer be reserved for the 
Civil Service should be raised from 4 to 9, and we apprehend that 
the proposals of tbe‘ present report will still further reduce th<f 
number of superior judicial posts to which the I.C.S. can aspire. We 
arc not certain whether the Judges recruited from the B.xr and the 
Provincial Civil Service, are to be regarded-as members of the I.C.S., 
and will thus be qualified for appointments to those seats on the 
High Court Bench which are by statute reserved for Civilian Judge. 
If this is so, the prospects of the Judicial Branch of the service will 
be further and most seriously prei'udiced. 

Threatened Loas of Superior posts 

4. The loss of so many superior posts will ba aggravated by 
the well-known fact that Indians rarely retire before' they attain the 
age of superannuation and practically never take the furlough to 
which they are entitled, except on medical certificate. ’ A comparison 
of the proportion of the I.C.S. in Madras on furlough in May 1914— 
before War restricriohs were imposed—with the proportion of the 
Deputy Collectors oft furlough at the same date is significant. In 
the I. C, S. 32 officers were on long leave out of a total- strength of 
178, while only 9 members of the Provincial Executive Service wore 
on such leave out of a total of 151. As a result of this difforerco of 
habits the introduction of more Indians into superior posts will 
reduce the chances of acting appointments and postpone the period 
at which an I.C.S. Officer may expect to ■ attain posts of real res¬ 
ponsibility, The Eoyal Commissioners hold that any meniber of 
the I.C.S. should be entitled to expect to attain- such a post by the 
of 30. So far from this ideal being realsed in future, it seems 
likely, in the conditions stated, that many of us will have to retire 
with out having held posts of responsibility at all. 

_5. In paragraph 15 Annexure X to their Report the Public 
Service Commission referred to the necessity of protectijig the, ‘vested 
infe rests’ of the junior members of the I.C.S. and when as the 
result of the Public Services Commission of 1886 the system of 
listing” Civil Service posts as open to Indians was inaugurated, 
much care was taken to see that the interests of officers, then in 
the service were not prejudiced. ■ The present report speaks of 
preserving for the members of the Service any rights or privileges 
implied in the conditions of their appointment but is silent as’to 
what it considers these rights and privileges to be aud as to the 
manner in which the necessary safeguards are to bo provided. The 
mvtbcr we presume will form the subject of further enquiry. Wo 
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feel justified by the procedure of 1886 in urging that in equity none 
of tlie oxisting superior appointments which are now reserved for 
members of the I.C.S., should be given to persons recruited from 
outside until all the pi-esent members df the Service have in their 
turn either attained such an appointment or have retired. 

Protecting “Vested Interest*” 

6. We have not over looked the proposal of the authors of the 
Report that “something suhstan^ial should be done in order to 
improve, the conditions of service and to,, secure the Europeans 
recruitment 'which we regard .as essential,” or the possibility that an 
improvement in pay may counteract the financial loss in which the 
scheme otherwise threatens to involve us. But it is not clear to us 
whether any improvoments that may be . contemplated are not inten¬ 
ded rather for - the future than for the present mem hem of the 
service. In any case the changes foreshadowed in the report 
ropresent no advance on those which four years ago were held by 
the Public Services Commission after elaborate enquiry to be 
necessary to meet the great rise in the cost of living and but for the 
Wai' would probably have been ‘ introduced irrespective of any loss 
of prospects before the present enquiry was started. They cannot 
therefore be looked upon as a compensation for any loss of appoint¬ 
ments and consequent diminished charioes of promotion j still less, 
can they be regarded as a set-off against that further reduction of. 
status; influence and digiiitv by. which wo are threatened and which 
we propose now to examine'. 

The 1. C. S, as it is 

7, The present position of the Civil Service is -described in 

paragraph 126 in these words : 

“The system has in the main depended for its effectivene.^s on 
tiic experience, wisdom and energy of the services themselves. 
It has for the roost part been .represented by the Indian Civil 
Service which though having little to do with the technical depart- 
mciitii of Government, has for over one hundred years in pr.actice 
had the administration entrusted to its hands, because with the 
exception of the offices of the Governor-General, Governors and some 
Members of the Executive Councils, it has held practically all the 
places involving superior control. It has been in effect much more 
of a Government Corporation than of a purely Civil Service in the 
English sense. It has been made a reproach to the IndiaJi Civil 
Service that it regards itself as the Government ', but a view which 
strikes the critic familar with the Parliamentary Government as 
arrogant is little more than a condensed truth, It has long been a 
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tradition of tlie service that men in it are entitled not merely to 
administer but to advise. From the outset of their career they have 
boon habituated to the exorcise of responsibility ; they have had to 
take important decisions of their own in emergencies ; and they have 
aquired at first hand, not'merely from precedent or prescriptioit, 
stock of practical knowlc<^e which they have often used and boon 
encouraged to contribute to common purpose. Because they have 
looked forward to attaining positions wlicte they could decide or help 
to decide policy, they have, \Vithin the restraints imposed by disipline 
and good order, been accustomed to express their iddas freely as to 
India’s needs, and to criticise and advise a Uovenimoiit which has 
in essentials been bno with themselves.” 

Irksome Indian Ideals ' ' 

We accept this description as generally correct. That the 
changes will be considerable the authors of the report recognise, 
though, as they themselves admit (para. 3n), they caiii.ot foresee 
the reorganisation of the Civil Service that will have to take place. 
They recognise that the change will be ‘irksome” to .some; an 
understatement which proves that they have failed to realise how 
completely the position of the Civilian will be changed under the 
new regime. In the sphere of Provincial Govori.ment, with which 
we are most familiar ar.d most coi:cenied. Civilians will r.o longer 
“look forward to attaining positions where they could decide or help 
to decide policy” ; as already stated, one of the two seats in the 
Governor’s Council to which they can now aspire is to be abolished 
and the disappearance of the other will follow. The Govern¬ 
ment will no longer “in essentials bo one with themselves.” The 
majority of the members of the composite .^tiuclurc which it is 
proposed to set up will be Indians—chiefly if not entirely Indian 
politicians—who, as the Report admits, will view the |>rohleniB 
of administration from a diiferent standpoint. Aiming, as they 
admittedly will, at ruling India in a manner consistent with Indian 
ideas (p.ata. 147) they will he impatient of the criticisms or advi<^ 
of the “foreign” bureaucrat whatever his experience or his claim to 
be heard. One important factor in the position and influence hither¬ 
to held by the Civilian will thus disappear and his role will be merely 
to execute a policy in the framing of which ho and the servioc have 
no longer any effective voice. Even in that narrow field his position 
will be insecure. As the head of a department or as a District 
Officer he will find himself constrained to give effect to policies 
diametrically opposed to the British ideals in which he hits been 
trained and the upholder of which, if we urderstavicl the Report 
aright, he is expected to be. Ho can hardly be expected to accept 
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responsibility to the public for the results of orders thus forced 
upon him. In the end he will become a mere machine for recording 
and carrying out a policy of which he will often disapprove, a process 
which will promote neither his own self-respect and interests nor 
the good of government. The difficulty of his position will be 
aggravated by the fact that the orders which he will be called upon 
to execute will not always be dictated by a genuine belief that they 
mahe for good government; they will as often be prompted by 
motives of a political or personal nature. A , Minister’s tenure of 
office will be dependent not on the support of a responsible governing 
chamber, hut on the chances of bis own re-election to that chamber. 
Electorates may be small and every vote will count, and an Indian 
Minister will not be in any way peculiar if he employs every possible 
means to secure , the suffrages of individuals or of email classes of 
electors. To take some of the every day incidents of district admi¬ 
nistration ;• land is needed for the extension of a Hospital or a School 
but the owner is unwilling to see it acquired ; the people of a 
village desire the disafforestation of a valuable forest ; a public 
servant is dismissed for Hagrant‘misconduct. In all these cases the 
pressure , exercised on the Minister by persons who have votes to 
obtain a reversal of the local officer's decision will be severe, and 
the temptation to yield, to it, rather than risk the loss of their 
votes, will be great. * 

. The Inconvenient Minister. 

S. It may be argued that ministers Vyill be too much occupied 
with the larger questions of policy to be able or inclined to meddle 
in the details of District or Departmental administration and that 
the Civilian Officer, for the short time that he survives, will be left to 
carry on his work undisturbed. We hope .it .may be so but have 
no confidence that it will he sb. The report itself (vide passage 
quoted with approval.in para. IST and also para. 146) lays stress on 
the power which the elector will have of compelling the attention of 
his representatives on pain of withdrawal of his vote, and contemplate 
this power, being used:. for. personal, ends. Past experience shows 
that no subject has been:too petty or too. parochial to be ventilat^ 
in the Legislative Council, and. when a new incentive is added, in 
the shape of a threatened loss of power or office, the tendency on 
the part of the Minister to meddle in the details of administration 
will, we fear, he aggravated rather than diminished. . ... 

' Our “Less Worthj” Life. 

9. In these circumstances we find it difficult to accept the view 
that our life will be not less worthy (para. 327). Our task, it is said, 
will bo to train the men who are to relieve us of much of our burden. 
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There is to be *iiiore partiiershii'’ which means for the official extra 
work, explanations, consultations and attempts to carry with him 
those who one day will do the work themselves’. Who they are that 
wo are thus to educate is not clear. The persons who are to succeed 
to our functions ai'j ,on the one hand the Indian Ministers and on the 
other an increasing number of Indian Executive Officers. To educate 
the Ministers, w’ho will be our masters, is clearly not j>racticable 
the Executive Officers will be either independent of vs or subordinate 
to us, and presumably it will be not expected that in dealing with 
subordinates we should persuade rather than command. If this role 
of educator means anything, it means the unlimited power of offer¬ 
ing advice to a Government which will either ignore or resent it, 

Power and Infiuence-Ccne’ 

10. What then will be the position of the Civilian Officer? 
His advice will no longer bo regarded ; his responsibility to the public 
will disappear; and even in the management of the daily affaii-s of 
his district his powmr and influence will have' gone. The raiyat of 
the future is ei joined to take his troubles and make his request 
nithei ro his elected Councillor than to the official representative Of 
the Government. The District Officer will never give a decision 
without feelii g that it may be arbitrarily revoked from above. Add 
the fact, admitted in the report (para 177), that the policy of the 
1 r.dian leaders with whom the power will rest will be naturally,'and 
from their standpoint, justifiably, to weaken and discredit an alien 
Executive,- and it is obvious that the position of the Civilian will 
^oon bcccme intolerable. The report promises him support and 
srotection, but fails to indicate bow these are to be provided. The 
pj’ocess'of harassment will be one of pin-pricks, and it may rarely 
pe that a case will present features sufficiently striking to force the 
bttenlion of an Indianised local Government, a Government of 
andia fully occupied with large matters of policy, or a distant House 
of Commons. 

The S^lituy l^glishuian and his Woes.. 

11. To the diminution'of such material advantages as we now 
possesf, we have'already referred we would turn for a moment to 
the increased domestic disabilities which await us. It is the avowed 
policy .of the' Eeport (para,-314) to admit to each giadc of the 
various services at least as many Indians as Europeans, the result of 
which will necessarily be that in many mufassal stations there will 
be found a solitary English official who for months together will 
never enjoy the socijtyof a fellow-countryman. To the Ei gluhman 
the condi'ions will be depiessirg for his wife they will be almost 
uiibcarable. The tuggostion that the ordinary educated Indian will 
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supply the void is so far. contrary to the plain facts of experience as 
to need DO refutation nor will the insinuation (para. .347 of the 
Koport), that the fault lies with the European, help in any way to 
improve the social relations of the two races. Another change which 
will bear hardly on the Englishman is in the matter of medical 
attendance, . Members .of the I- C. S, come to India with the idea 
that they and their families would have the beneflt of medical 
attendance at the hands of a service composed mainly, at least, of 
Europeans, Already, we believe, it is found exceedingly difficult 
to recruit Englishmen to the I.M,S. and with the formation of the 
Civil Medical Service which the Public Services Commission re- 
commended and with the increasing unattracliveness for Englishmen 
of service of any kind in India, it may safely be assumed that very 
few Englishmen will hereafter seek a medical careei in India, While 
allowing that the Indian practitioner often possesses skill we deny 
that he can take the place of the English doctor, and it is a well- 
known fact that Englishwomen as a rule intensely dislike bciig 
treated by Indians. (!!) 

Domestic, Social end Public. 

12. The conditions under which the Ci^ilian will serve will 
thus differ fundamentally front those in force or in i rospect when 
he entered the service. In his private life he will fir.d himself 
deprived of. such few domestic and social amenitios as he had 
hitherto eiyoyed ; in bis public capacity he will be no lorger the 
trusted servant and adviser of a .British administration inspired 
by British principles, but will become tbe mere chattel of on Indian 
Government with aims at.d ideals r.ot merely differitJfi from but 
antagonistic to those which he has inherited and in which he hns 
been trained. Instead of the British Government, the Ir.rlian peci le 
and their political representatives will be his immediate masters. 
His status and inffuence will have disappeared ; self-respect and 
esprit de corps also and with them the prospects which have been 
mainly instrumental hitherto in attracting men to a career which 
offers, few material advantages and many physical, domestic and 
social disabilities. 

. E^her no change or give “a chance of escape” 

Equity thorefoie demands that the present Civilian should he 
given a chance of escape from an engagement the conditions of 
which, through no fault of his own, are to be so radically charged, 
and if the view is to be accepted that the exprience and guidance of 
trained civilians cannot at present be dispensed, expediency re(iUjie,3 
that firm and definite steps should be taken to make tolerable tbe 
positious of those who reotaiui What we would ask is 
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(1) that we may be tpld in explicit terms what is meant by the 
substantial improvements in the conditions of service (para 318) 
and the special measures of protection (para 32_5) to which' the 
authors of the Eeporb allude, and whether the improvements (para 
318) are to benefit us of only our successors ; 

(2) that such of us as are not prepared to maVe themselves ( !!) 

pawns in what is termed in ,the Boport *one of the greatest political 
experiments ever undertaken in the world’s history* should be given 
the option of. retiring on pensions Calculated with reference to their 
service and loss of prospect, or should be offoied posts similar to 
those they now hold either at Home or in other, parts of the British 
Empire ; and , 

(3) that the pensions of all mombers of the Service should be 
guaranteed to them by the British Parliament. ; 

The Counterblast 

Thus the document dispelled the last vestige of doubt as to 
tho deliberate attitude of the majority of the Civil Servants towards 
the Eeforms. High officials were in the movement ; the “Committee” 
was packed with “Hon’ble” mombers of govornmeht, including a 
High Court Judge. And what was most interesting, one of the Hon'ble 
gentlemen who was soon to work as a co-opted member on one 
of the Reform Committees, was one of the prime mutineers 1 So 
much for the service honesty and so for much ministerial protestations. 

The publication of the memorandnm by all the Indian News¬ 
papers carried the blessed news of the revolt of the all too-loyai 
1. C. S. men to every Indian home. Indians had not till then heard 
of the prepostrous argument that public servants, As the I. C. S men 
are, had to be “consulted” as to their “readiness” to accept a policy 
laid down by King and Parliament! ! And the picture of the solitary 
English wife of the I, C. S. rotting in a dreary Mofussil station 
without a white doctor to give unto her white potions evoked the 
merriest pity and commiseration ! The whole controversy was 
gr.idually becoming a nuissance when a Madras A;.glo-Indian paper 
published the following counterblast. 

■ Mr. Gallelti’s Reply to the Madras Circular 

Dear Pate, —I am willing to join an Association to further 
the interestB of the I -C. S., but it must not mix our interests up 
with politics. I am for a joint representation about how far the 
Montagu-C'ielrasford proposals will affect our interests and what 
steps should be taken to safeguard them ; but you will never get 
agreement on any vepwseiitation that does not leave politics alone/ 
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1 do not agTvie that a representation should be sent on the lines of 
the rough draft you enclose. I think you are on the wrong track 
altogether. Your draft is just one long, dismid whine. It is full of 
political innuendo : it is peevish, not to say mutinous in tone. 

You really must not send a memorial prophesying that the 
Mon^agu-Chelmsford scheme can’t possiljly work and would make 
our position intolerable. You don’t know till it is tried and I for 
one do not believe it. The French Prefects have to deal with 
ministers and deputies, just as we should under the scheme. But 
their position is not - worse than that of Madras Collectors. . It is 
much better. They have no paltry Board of Eevenuo over them. 
They are not a bit afraid of the ministers and deputies. The boot, 
is on the other leg. AVhat I should propose, in the interests of the 
service, is that the collectors should be'put in the position of the French 
Prefect. The first step is to abolish the Board, which will not be 
wanted when there are a lot of ministers. The next step is to 
iucrease the state in which Collectors live and to reduce their 
routine work (routine work is undignified and we must have time 
to educate the Indian politcian by our illuminating conversation.) 
Frence Prefects live free of course, in fully furnished palatial 
residences provided by Government; thsy are given motor-cars at 
Government expense:; they are given a large entertaining allowance. 
The routine work is done by a Perfect’s council of officials. I should 
want a council of this kitid to consist of three Duputy Collectors at 
headquarters or two Deputy Collectors and an Assistant. I had one 
going at interval when I was at Tinnevelly in 1917 and it worked 
very well. Mastennan ran the council and routine orders wont out 
in the name of the Assistant Collector-in-charge when I was doing 
Jamahandi or otherwise fully occupied with important work. 

The French Perfect’s entertaining allowance is very handsome. 
It is usually, I believe, about cent for cent of his salary. The Prefect 
of the Seine gets, I believe, an allow-ance of several tames his salary. 
He is the biggest m.an in Paris next to the President of the Republic. 
The Prefect of Eome gets an enteitaining allowance of three times 
bis salary. He also lives in a palace in far more state than the 
ministers of the Italian Kingdom at Eome. 

I should say we might point out that, in order to hold our own 
with ministers and preserre the dignity of our position, w’o must, 
when the scheme comes into force, be surrounded by much more 
pomp and state than we are at present. I would ask for much better 
residences, free furniture and conveyances, and entertaining allow¬ 
ances more or less on the French scale. You might see at once if 
you could get hold of the exact figures from the French Consulate or 
from Foudicbei'ty. 1 shall be in favour oi au entertaining allosyang^ 
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et)Via) to full salary at Madras and Ootacaniund. This the State 
must pay if we are in future to dispense.oriental hospita^ty and 
frequently entertain the Indian public; .which, will ho one of our 
new duties under the scheme; 

I should say a memorial with . concrete proposals of this sort 
and leaving out politics altogether is what is wanted. How can you 
expect me, for instance, to subscribe to a remark :—“Such of us as 
are not prepared to make themselves (sic) pawns” etc., when I don’t 
believe we would be making ourselves (or themselves?) pawns, etc? 
I suppose the grammar is doe to your being beside youi:sclvcs with 
indignation when you composed this exquisite phrase. 

1 shall print this as a counterblast to your manifesto. The 
Moderate men will all agree with me, iVe mtjassal moderates are mi 
going to b3 rushed into, a White Mutiny by a b lque of head-quarter exremisis.; 

The memorial must not be drafted by an extremist, but by a 
moderate ; and not by a junior member of the service, but by a man 
in whom Ave all have couBdence. I suggest Aylying in whose 
moderation and judgment (and also grammar) I for one have 
confidence. He could bo given two assessors, one pessimist and 
anti-Reporfc, the other optimist and pro-Iteport. ■ If is quite possible 
that an out-and-out supporter of the Report Scheme does not exist 
in the Madras Commission. If so, I may be ready to represent the 
pro-report view, though as an matter of fact I am not for that 
scheme, hut for my own, which I thought out as long ago as 1902, 
when I started the Andhra movement, and have been working for it 
quietly ever since, notably in 1908 when the Madras -Government 
did me the honour to enlinist me with the drafting of their Reforms 
despatch and adopted a part of my scheme. B>:t 1 am for a move 
forward and I am optimktic about the Montagu-Cholmsford 
scheme’s effect on our position. Therefore, I should not mind 
serving as pro-Report assessor. Also, being the son of an Italian Deputy 
I can give firsthand information about the relaiions betsveen prefects 
and deputies and ministers and their relative importance. 

Lastly, as to the demand for . one rupee, I am not going to 
subscribe until a committee and office-bearers have been elected by 
all members of the service. I do not admit for a moment that the 
present committee represent mo or anyone else except the few 
persons who chose them, I can only admit that it is a provisional 
committee and you as a provisional secretary. Before 1 subscribe, 1 
must have a hand in appointing the committee and office-bearers and 
wbat the subscription shall be. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. Q.at,ETTl. 
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This letter seemed to have been circulated to all I. C. S. men, 
and its publication placated the moderate section of Indian opinion 
and gradually had a quietening effect on public agitation. , . 

It showed at. least that all I. C. S men were not like ^‘Dear 
Mr. Pate”, and that there really existed a body of I. C S. “head¬ 
quarter extremists” who were far different from the angels the 
I. C. S. are declared to be, and invicli too mindlvil of sordid pelf lUie 
all. mortals, . . . ‘ • 

i A Canadian Parallel. 

In this .connection, the following note frem the pen of Mr. Bernard 
Houghton, Mother I. C. S man (retired), conlributed to INDIA, the Ccx' 
gress^organ-in England, will be read with interest 

“Far away from India, and eighty years ago, two peoples in the 
same land stood face to face, with hatred in their hearts and on their 
lips the language of bitter vituperation. Differences of language, 
race, custom, and religion were empoisoned by social cleavage and 
a deep political fend. The one race politically suf>rcme, held in its 
hands not only the Government but also the banks and greater 
trading concerns. The other, far more, numerous, but debarred in 
their own country from all power and real political rights, nursed 
their grievances in sullenness and rancour, whilst thwarting, so far 
as in them lay, every activity of the dominant race. Here was 
indeed a house divided against itself. In place of enterpise there 
reigned stagnation class hatred usurped the place ol patriotum ; 
trade, public works, education all languished. 

“Such was the dolorous picture presented in 1835 by the English 
and French in Canada. It was Lord DiTlJa.m who in his statesman¬ 
like Eeport of 1835 struck to the earth the evil system of privilege 
on the one band and of tutelage, on. the other. It was Lord Elgin 
who so courageously carried the .new policy into, action. Owing to 
that Report the system of tutelage in the interests of the English 
ascendancy party was replaced by or.e of Self Goverjiment. For all 
there :Was equality of political rights. Responsible Government by 
the parliamentary msyority became the keynote of a new and hap¬ 
pier regime. The charged order was not acquiesced in v.i-lh a good 
grace by the ascendaj;cy party ; in these c.ases it never is. Because 
of his loj'slty to its spirit, Lord Elgin became the Imtt of scurrilous 
attack crowned by personal outrage from his own ccuntrymen 
W'hom self-interest or supposed self-interest blii.ded to the high 
statesmanship of his ideals. But his courage failed not, and he lived 
to see the triumph of his policy and the dawn, of a brighter era: 
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“In India, too, there is an English ascendancy party grasping all 
power, handling to its own profit the greater portion of the trade ; 
there is the same difference in race, religion, custom, and language ; 
there, also, the Indians, a thousand to one in numbers, find them¬ 
selves bolted and barred out from the goverr.mont of their own 
fatherland. If many of them are uneducated, so also were the 
French Canadians; if they lack political experience, so ^so did 
the simple inhabitants of the backwoods. As in Canada, the anM}- 
gar.ee of the ascendancy party is combined with mistrust of the 
people in whose land they live, or rather sojourn. . Two differences 
there are but they are di.ferencea entirely in favor,r-of Indian 
aspirations. Loyalty to England burns with a stror g flame in most 
Indian hearts ; in the hearts of the French Canadians of the thirties 
its very ashes were non-existent. Amorgst loaders of Indian thought 
there is a hundredfold more enlightenment and real statesmanship 
than were to be found with the. French of those days. We have aU 
heard Lord Morley’s metaphor of wearing a. Canadian fur coat in 
India. But even Lord Morley has his limitations. As his policy 
on the Bengal partition and more than one of his speeches show, in 
Indian affairs he has suffered the nobility of his ideals to be warped 
by the instilled poison of Anglo-Indian sophisms. Love of country 
can work the same magic in the tropics as beneath a frozen sky; 
the Indian no less than the Canadian demands self-respect and all 
that self-respect implies. Freedom and high ideals know no national 
boundaries.' Under all skins, white or brown, they' can kindle 
alike the hearts of men. 

“What the debasing system of tutelage denies to its victims has 
been very aptly expressed by Ix)rd Elgin in.one of his letters. . “One 
thing is, however, indispensable,” he wrote, “to the success of this 
or of any other system of Colonial Government. You must renounce 
the habit of telling the Colonies that the Colonial is a provisional 
existence. You must allow them to believe that, without severing 
the bonds which unite them to Great Britain, they may attain the 
degree of perfection and of social and political development to which 
organised commmnties of free men have a right to aspire;” Change 
Colonial” for ^‘Indian” and you have the policy which India de-' 
irands. It is the deprivation of this right which gives birth to the 
ferment in India, a ferment which will never quiet or slacken until 
India sees her way clear to the open ground of political freedom. 
This right to Self-Government is bound up in the minds of all 
thinking men with the spirit of nationality, as the living body with 
its beating heart. Events in Europe tell us that it is that spirit 
which to-day dominates the world and that it will surely break the 
fettering forces which oppose it.” 
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VICEBOy ON THE I.C.S, 

I. C. S. Versus other Services. 

As to the estimate of the T. C. S. .•■men as made by' their own 
countrymen belonging to other British Services iq India, Sir.Jjeonard 
Pogers in his Presidential Address -at the Science Congress has 
the following not very complimentary things...tp-^say-about the 
I.C.S. as a class. Sir Leonard observed ; ? ; , ; ' 

Unfoitunattly the shorts’ghtedn'jss,- to put it as mildly as possible, of the 
controlling service in India (meaning the LC.S.), the senior members of which, 
admitted before the age of entry was raised to the present standard, vete lecraited 
from sohools, oft n with the aid of cramming and almost 'invariably without any 
scientific knowlsdge, and whose education ceased before, they became of age, has 
for long us(.d its almost uncontrolled power in India to prevent the more highly 
educated members of the scipntific services, including the medical, from receiving 
pay a<tequate to their training, mnc'i l^ the -princely-salaries which the Indian 
Civil Service obtain for themseives. . :■■■■■■ 

■ Sir Leonard does not believe in' the wisdom of the authorities 
at Simla. Ho sa^: The Simla authorities are quite unaware of the 
value of scientific training and experience/’ The. J.C.S. rules in 
Simla, and as scientific training find experience do not form part of 
the equipment of an I.C.S., it is ho wonder that Simla is still unaware 
of the utility of these essential factors in human development. The 
treatment -accorded to* such sMJttts as Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Roy 
and other eminent Indian scientists by the Government h^ long de¬ 
monstrated the degree of cerebral vacuity from which the administra¬ 
tion suffer! But Indians were not aware that another set of European 
servants also held similar views about the “ efficiency ” of the I.C.S. 

TKe Viseregal Stunt. 

The threatening, attitude of tho'l.C.S. against the. Reforms had 
the desired effect. It cowed the authors of the Report—the Viceroy 
vris overawed into an abject surrender. On February 6th in opening 
the Delhi sessions of. the Imperial Legislative Gouncil, His Ebccellency 
the Viceroy hastened to appease the disgruntled civil servants, dis¬ 
claimed any intention to offend the boM administrators,” and assured 
them spaoial guarantees (see p. 107), The Viceregal surrender 
astonished the public. People recalled how in the days of ^'Fullerism” 
in Bengal, a similar bluff of resignation was made by Sir Hamfylde 
Puller, the L.-G. of East Bengal, on a petty and puerile issue of 
“ prestige,” and Lord Minto with the concurrence of Lord Morley at 
once accepted his resignation.' The latter told Sir Bamfylde :— 

' “My jii'm pi-inciple is that if any official resigns because he can not have 
big way, 1 will definitely accept bis resignation. You talk of the injury to 
prestige caused by the acceptance of your resignation. You should have thought 
of that before yon resigned. The responsibility is yonrs. I don’t believe it is for 
the good of prestige to back up every official whatever he rloes, right or wrong," 

15 



Madras Protest Meeting 

The Viceroy’s speech greatly alarmed the Indian public and the 
suspicion of ‘‘whittling down” the Reforms now became a con¬ 
viction. Protest meetings were held at-many places." That held 
at Madras, the stronghold’of the “mutineers”, was naturally very 
keen. It was held on 14th February at the Gokhale Hall. Mr. V. P. 
^adhava Rao C. I. E, presided and a vast gathering including all 
public men attended. 

Mr. S. Kaaturiianga lyenger in proposing Mr. V. P. Madhava 
Rao to the chair said that Mr. Madhava Rao was not a pro¬ 
fessional politician in any sense of that much abused term.,. Although 
born and bred up in British India, he had a long, varied and honour¬ 
able career in Indian States. As an administrator of varied ex¬ 
perience and high capacity and as having held the high office of 
Minister in .three Indian .States,: Travancore, Mysore and Baroda, 
^ had a unique distinction, a distinction second only to that of his 
great namesake, Raia Sir T.- Madhava-Rao. He was admirably fitted 
to preside pver that meeting. Another ground on which he was 
exceptionally fitted to take .the chair was that he had forestalled 
and anticipated the present agitation by means of a resolution which 
he moved at the Subiects Committee of the last session of the 
National Congress ih Delhi. He showed rare political sagacity and 
foresight when he urged that resolution although it did not com¬ 
mend itself to the msiority of that body. . . 

The Chairman in the covrse of his speech said ;~ 

“The notice convening this meeting says that its object is to 
protest against the I. C. S. Memorandum and the Viceroy’s Speech 
on the subject in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

“These raise most important issues bearing on the future Gov¬ 
ernment of India so much so lhat our protest meeting may fitly be 
described as our last struggle to emancipate ourselves from the 
domination of the Bureaucracy. When I say this the Anglo-Indian 
will at once jump up and say, ‘ Here is a revolutionary, a Bolshevist, 
who wants to cut India adrift from the British connection and set 
up an independent :^public.” All I can say is this is a libel on the 
intellectuals -of India. Their loyalty to the Crown is of a more 
profound and intimate character than westerners brought up in 
moterialistio . philosophy and with their lower type of culture arc 
capable of understanding. We do not want to, sever our connection 
with England. We realise what England stands for, and have never 
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thought of separation from her,' What we want is that India should 
be governed solely in the interests of India and Indians and not for 
the benefit of the British exploiter and monopolist. 

“Where was the hurry for the Viceroy to give the services the 
assurances that he did when the question of their composition and 
functions and their place in the scheme of reforms was itself still 
under consideration and bad to be settled by Parliament ? Again was he 
in order in doing so I It has been said that His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
speech against which we protest to-day is calculated to throw oil on 
troubled waters, these troubled waters being apparently the agitation 
starred by the Indian Civil Service. I am prepared to take the assu¬ 
rance of the “ Madras Mail" that His Excellency has suceeded in this 
task. But this very process cannot but have a di.Terent effect on the 
people of India who have already grave misgivings as to any good coming 
out of the labours of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State of giving 
Self-Govornnient to India. When the Viceroy says that the Govern¬ 
ment of India “ will always regard the fair treatment of the services 
as one of the cardinal tests by which our great experiment will be 
judged," he no doubt, succeeds iri stilling the troubled waters, but 
he shatters our faith in the value of the “ gteat experiment" 
and compels us to doubt if the “great experiment" is worth 
making at all. The Viceroy’s action in not only not rebuking the 
Civil Service but surrendering to them will have a disastrous effect 
on the tone of the services generally, and his action in persistently 
proceeding with legislation in regard to the Eowlatt Bills has already 
alienated public opinion from Government. No Government can 
last long which has no moral force to sustain it or public opinion 
at its back. ’ You may say, well, we have heard criticisms of this 
sorb before, what are your suggestions in regard to the future of the 
services ? My firm conviction is that the character of the services 
should be changed entirely if responsible Government is to be 
started with any chance of success. When Japan found that she 
would lose her individuality and her independence and disappear as 
a nation if she did not pirt her house in order and dispense with a 
system which militiated against national unity, the Samurai, her 
rnUiig classes, who had a privileged position and held the rest of the 
population in thraldom and subjection, surrendered their privileges 
and gave equality of opportunity to the other classes and extended 
to them the benefits of education and gave them a voice in the 
Government. In its relations to Indians of all classes, whether they 
be Rajas, Nawabs, Raises or Ryots, . Mirasdars or agricultural 
labourers, Hindus,. Mohammedans, Parsis or Indian Christians, 
the Civil Service stands in a position of racial supeiiority enjoying 
special privileges whetbej in the monopoly of positions of 
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trust and honor or special laws for their trial iji criminal cases.' If 
the civil service, occupying as it does the position of the Samurai, 
■will not act in a similar spirit, no successful attempt at better Govern¬ 
ment will be possible, as it will perpetuate the r.}tention of political 
power in their hands. I would say that if ISuropeans wish to enter 
the public service in India, they should do so as statutory- Indians, 
and a declaration should be mode that from a certain date all the 
services would be recruited in India,—the special pay allowances 
and pensions, and leave and other privileges of the existing men 
being guaranteed to them by the Government. It is only by such a- 
deoisive step that the public mind in. India will be reassured- 
Otherwise scope will be given for intrigues and for direct and indirect, 
attempts to defeat the object of the announcement of the 20th August,' 
pledging His Majesty’s Government to giving Kcsponsible Govern¬ 
ment to India.” 

Dewan Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer , then moved the 
following resolution 

“That the citizens of Madras in public meeting asiembled condemn • 
the movement set on foot by the members of the Indian Civil Service 
regarding the report on Constitutional Reforms by the Right Hon.- 
the.Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy, and are. 
emphatically of opinion that the views and action of those responsible 
for the movement are altogether subversive of discipline and de-;. 
trimental to the best inter.'sts of the Empire, and that their efforts 
are calculated to most prejudicially affect the introductiou of Res¬ 
ponsible Government in India, and this meeting earnestly urges that 
steps should be promptly taken to ensure that the success of the 
measures to be introduced in consequence of the report is in no way 
jeopardised by the agitation and the obstructive attitude of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service which forms the most important 
and responsible class of public servants in British India.” 

Mr. B. P.Wadia then moved the following resolution : 

“This. meeting views with surprise and keen disappointment 
the speech of H. E. the Viceroy on the above subject, as the pror 
posed reforms if they proceed on the lines of the speech will be. 
deprived of much of their value even as a step towards Responsible 
Government.” 

In moving the resolution, ho said in the course of his speech 
I am one of those few people who do not believe, who have' 
never believed in the bona-jides of the Government of India. 
(Hear, hear). Their record of broken promises and broken pledges 
is a unique one. Froni the very' inception of these reforms I have 
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iD^lieved that .the G^ve'tnment of India' has been in' this matter 
not quite an honest Government (hear, hear).. 

“Gentlemen, we may rightly ask the Viceroy at this stage : what 
about your report in the light of your speech, and what has happened 
in the shape of the expression of the Civilians’views ? - Shall I use 
a strong word. Sir, and ask—“ Was it a deliberate falsehood on the 
part of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State when they mentioned 
in the report that the Civilians-were with them, that they wel¬ 
comed the pronouncement of responsible Government, that they 
were going to co-operate with the new policy to be inaugurated in 
this country? Was it a falsehood or did the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State make a statement which they had no reason to, 
make, which was not authenticated 1 . When this draft memorandum 
is published, the Vieeroy thinks it necessary to make an explana¬ 
tion I- Some believed that the Viceroy Svas strong enough to con¬ 
demn the action of the Civil Servants and tell them that they were 
entirely in the wrong, and that he would take up the attitude that 
Lord Morley took up in a particular instance and would ask them 
to clear out of the country, bag and baggage. 

“We are told of the ' efficiency of the Service and that it is 
honest. So was the efficiency of the Prussian Militarists spoken of. 
Thoy have proved their efficiency, though they have been defeated 
in the war. While our efficient service showed of what it was 
capable in the Mesopotamian muddle.- We want to see efficiency 
of a Service, not that of a soulless machine; we want efficiency 
which is displayed by human beings with keen intelligence, sympa¬ 
thetic hearts, and honest conscience. ' We do not want that iron- 
efficiency of that soulless mechinery. We had enough of it. The 
result of that has-been emasculation of millions of people, and im- 
povei-ishment of millions of people. We do not want such efficiency, 
rather let us have a less efficient but more honest human Service. 
Do not be afraid to criticise a high functionary of the Crown. I 
know it- is a tradition among Indian politicians not to speak of high 
officials lightly or derogatorily. Let us put aside all that kind of 
sham. This is not the time for it Time has come to talk straight 
and employ the language of truth. The truth is, that in reading 
this ambiguous report, we were duped. We were shown a thing that 
is not true, and we now know the truth. Unless we are thorough¬ 
ly satisfied I would appeal to you to immediately begin an agitation 
which will tell and bring you victory. 
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The Godavary Districib Association, Coconada, also address¬ 
ed the following letter, to the Government of India. 

The Madras dailies have published a few days ago what 
purports to be the rough draft of a memorial which the recently 
formed I.C.S. Association at Madras proposes; to submit criticising 
and protesting against the assertion of the Viceroy and the Secre- 
tary of State contained in para 327 of the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms to the effect that 

«wc regard it as a libsl on tWimlianCivir Service as a body that they have 
resist.d or will resist the policy.annomwicd last August, Tlicy have welcomed 
it because no one knew batter than t'ley, how badly a declaration of policy was 
nexled, and they will carry it out with determination just as they h.ave always 
carried out the policy laid down for them.” ■ 

A categorical denial is decided toibe given to this generous hope 
by the above association, of which the Senior member of the Board 
of Revenue is the President. , 

(2) The publication of the proposed memorial has created a 
profound sensation among all loyal Indians- striving' hard • to 
co-operate with the Government to the possible extent to make the 
reforms a success in practical application., The language, tone and 
temper of the Memorial betray a disrespectful and disobedient 
attitude of the Indian Civil Service which is entrusted with the 
administration of this great Presidency.. This new .Association 
conveniently overlooks the fact that the Indian Civil Service element 
both in the Imperial Executive Council and in the Council of the 
Secretary of State gave its unqualified approval to the general policy 
which the Report embodied, and it seems opposed to the policy of 
the grant of responsible Government to the people of this country 
to any degree either now or hereinafter, 

(3) In the opinion of the District Association the proposed 
memorial is calculated to do immense mischief in the futui-e relations 
between official Europeans and non-official Indians. It transgresses 
all limits of discipline in service and sots at defiance the relations 
which should exist between the employer and the employee, the 
master and the servant. It belies the sincere declaration made on 
behalf of the service by Sir William Vincent from his place in the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 6th Seitomber 1918 about the 
attitude of the Indian Civil Service towards the Reform Scheme. 

(4) Such a Memorial should not be allowed at all in the interest 
of good Government of this country. The District Association 
therefore begs to request that’ the Government of India may be 
pleased to issue such orders as may be deemed proper on the subject 
before the evil effects of such a frame of mind of the Madras section 
of the Indian Civil Service spr- ad far and wide. 

V 
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• Government Communique’ \ 

Heckled' on all sides at last .the Government 61. Madras 
was compelled to do something in 'the matter and early in March 
1919 issued the following correspondence ‘ ' 

Ofli ;*al memorandum of the Public Department to Mr.'H. R. Pate, I C.S.—■ 

The attention of the Governineiit has been dratva by a questibn proposed to I o 
asked in. the Legislative Council to a publication in the NEW Isdia of 11th 
January 1919 of minutes of the meeting said to have been held at the Madras 
Club On 29th November 1918 at which it was proposed to form an Indian Civil 
Service Association and a committee :with two Joint Secretaries ilmteil for the 
purpose. Annexed to these proceedings was .a rough draft said to bo intended 
as the basis of a memorial. The Secretaries of the Indian Civil Service Associa¬ 
tion are requested to state ■ 

(1) whether the papers published in the New India of 11th January 1919 

are complete and accurate. ■' ■ - 

(2) Whether those papers were published or issnetl by the Indian Civil 
Service Association and if not how they came to appear in the . public press, and 

(3) Whether the draft intended as the basis of a memorial has been sub- 
mitt^ by the Indian Civil Service Association as such or by any number of 
it to the Government of India or the Secretary of State or other authority. 

Secretaries’ Replj'. • 

We are directed by the committee of the Indian Civil Service Association, 
Madras, to reply to the three questions put to us ;—^Memorandum of Govt-mmeut 
No. 801—1., dated 1st. 1919, 

(1) Papers published in the New India of llth January, 1919 are 
not complete in tliat they do not contain a letter from one of the Assocta- 
tion's Secretaries .with which .the draft • memorial was circulated. That the 
letter of which a copy is attached is of importance as showing that the docu¬ 
ment published by NbW INDIA was merely a rough dial t .iub-ndo<l to evoke 
criticism and suggestions from persons to whom it was addressed. The jmblislied 
copy of minutes of the meeting of the 29th November is correct. The copy of 
the draft memoriai is also correct.. In regard to eleven sub-headings' which have 
been inserted in the newspaper copy they found no place in the owginal iliaft. 

(2) The pajiCTS which appeared in the New India were not pullislu d or ist u- 
ed by the Indian Civil &rvicc Association. They were confidential and the let¬ 
ter with which they were circulated was so marked, The Association does not 
know how the papers came to be published. 

(3) The draft has not been submitted by the Association as such or by any 
member of it to the Government of .Madras, or the Secretary of State ci 
other authority. 



Anglo-Indian Politics 

Tbo thirty-fifth annual meeting of the European As 80 cia.tiou 
was held at Ctdcutta, on-' 7th' March 1919. Mr, P. L. Buckland, 
President of the Associatior, occup'ed the Chair. • 

In the course of his speech Mr. Buclilar.d referred to the position 
of European in Indian politics. After alluding to the termination 
o£ the war* he said •: Victory had established. the British posi¬ 
tion in India more firmly than ever and they should to the best of 
their ability support their rulers in maintaining the forces of law 
and order. On the question of the coming Eeforms, he said , that 
the attitude of this Association should be one of co-operation and 
sympathy subject to the important proviso that the interests of^the 
European community were protected by suificient safeguards. Let 
them pause to consider what political life in ,the .future would 
be like. In England there was the leisured class, who went in for 
politics and took them up as hobby, while a certain number took 
up politics as a means of. advancement. ■ Out here politico could not 
advance anybody, while Europeans did not come to India for leisure. 
The result was that up to now politics here had been in the .hands 
of only a few of them. When- the new ova of things came 
in what would be the position 1. The Councils were, going to be 
enlarged and there would also be Indian Ministers. There would 
he prolonged sittings. It would be extremely difficult to .find men 
who could give so much of their time to the enlarged Councils. 
The result would be that Indians would have a very much larger 
field to choose from, while the European field, if the European com¬ 
munity continued in the old way, would be extremely limited unless 
they had representatives capable of moetieg Indians on every point. 
The European representatives would have to be skilled in debate, able 
to thrust and parry, and capable of holdijig their own in oil matters. 

“What was to he done'1 A certain ‘ number of repi'esentalives 
would have to be put forW.ard whose sole work would be to re¬ 
present their constituents. The European community had ro leisured 
class and he saw no alternative but to have paid representatives, a 
certain number having the remaining seats to-be filled as heretofore 
by those who could combine political life with the routine of their 
profession or business. This suggestion might came as a shock to 
some who viewed.lwith abhorrence the paid politician but it was not 
uncommon at Home and had been adopted by Trades Unions whoso 
representatives would not otherwise be in a position to devote their 
time to their political work.” 



Calcutta, 28tl:i February, 1919, 

-' At the annual general meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce hthl 
at Calcutta on the 28th February,. 1S19 Mr, Ironside, the President of the 
Chamber, deUver«l a long address from which the following ex.tiact bearing on 
the most vital current problems of India is tahen. 

European Trade Policy in India. 

“The subject of the future trade policy of this country is s 
matter which h{» perforce had to be left somewhat alone during the 
past years. The thoughts and energy of Government and indeed 
of every one concerned have had to be and rightly, I think you will 
admit, devo'ed to meeting and over.ioming day to day difficulties, 
a situation which bsCdme as time went on more intense, intricate 
and perplexing, until ] am prepared to admit the pressure on the 
fatigued brain and sapped physical vigour due to the absence of 
rest and tranq;uility and change began to make itself apparent in 
all directions in various forms during the last year of war, and I 
would pay a tribute to the men at the head of affairs both in India 
and ,at Home in that they unfalteringly stuck to their posts to the 
finish. But the time has now come for us to take a survey of the 
future and take counsel on the problems of re'-orgaoization . and 
reconstructipn. 

■ “I trust your new Committee will at an early date grapple with 
these- problems.' - The brains, work and time of our very best men 
will.be necessary and they- will I hope be given freely and generous¬ 
ly. We have closed a volume in the history of the commercial and 
trading community of India, and speaking for the community from 
a British standpoint 1 hold that wo have in spite of all our faults, 
all onr defects and idiosyncrocies, deserved well of the country and 
its people. 

“I refuse to accept the charges sometimes levelled at us that we 
are mere exploiters and profiteers. My reply to tliose w'ho would 
traduce us is “Come, enquire, and see and alter wards judge the 
results.” Our jute and other ti*ad^ have been profitable but had 
they not been so-what would have boon the result ? Would the 
millions of wealth from countries beyond the seas have come to 
India for . distribution year by year in return for honest labour and 
profit, by far the least propoition of which falls to the lot of the 
British commercial community in proportionate return of services 
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rendered ? And this community is represented by our old Chamber 
which is UDchangod in character in its handsome new setting but 
there is every reason now I think to make it yet stronger and 
greater*' 

“I know that our tradiicers are few and personally and collec¬ 
tively unimportant, but poison and untmth once sown obtain a start 
which can never be entirely eradicated. Gentlemen, the problems 
after the past war for the reconstruction of India are vast and com¬ 
plex, mainly because I feel that we^ have yet scarce begun to build, 
here and there foundations have grown to fancied maturity—some 
on rock, some I fear on sand. It must be our part therefore to see 
that in the reconstruction of the world, India shall take her share and 
place on principles founded on British character and institutions.” 

Eeferring to reconstruction Mr. Ironside said :— 

“The problems, as I have already said, are vast and complex, the 
co-operation and goodwill of every thinking man will be necessary and 
it is hoped that early steps can be devised to formulate the headings 
and principles of the enquiry and call in the aid and co-operation of 
the members of all the sister Indian Cbaihbers. The problems must 
of necessity be diverse and must therefore be treated as far as 
possible by men -specially experienced and gifted with knowledge 
of each respective subject. These men will not be found in any 
special province or any special Chamber. I personally hope that 
our Indian commercial men will co-operate in this subject. I 
pray that this question will not be viewed as a fit and proper subject 
for the odd times available during the Calcutta X’mas holidays ; 
the issues and possibilities are too argent and vast. ' Govern^ 
ment cannot be expected to think of everything ; we must place 
our case before them, remembering alwas^s that we have to play our 
part and play the game, and God help those that help' themselves. ' 

Some of the problems. 

“Whilst I am about it, I will'refer shortly to but a few of the 
problems which it strikes me might reasonably form the first portion' 
of the basis of discussion and settlement at such a conference, 
first:—I think may he placed ; 

The transport problem of India including Bailways, broad, 
and narrow and feeder lines, Aerial Ropeways, posts, in¬ 
cluding Costal Posts, Rivers, inland Navigation and last 
but not least, Roads, Then comes the Financial problem 
to find the necessities to meet War liabilities as well as the 
problems of reorganization and reconstruction as have been 
outlined by the Public services and Industrial Commissions, 
the future cost of military service, not forgetting the new 
Reform Scheme. 
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The Fiscal Policy,' Labour conditions, and inany other subjects 
which need not be goiie into in detail here by 'me but' 
■ which 'affect India materially north, south, east and west, 
and it is our duty to face them together and try to come 
; to collective reasoning and decisions. 

“The system of Grovernment in India was in its inception and 
ill its methods based on the welfare of the people, particularly the 
poorest of them, and no more humane Government in my mind 
with all its faults ever existed and 1 am sure that independent 
future history will provide ample proof of this. The one idea has 
been to lighten the load and to interfere as little as possible with 
the ideas, religious and social, of the people, but the abstract 
idea and system has now been maintained far too long. Knowledge 
with the slow spread of education has brought about natural aspi¬ 
rations. In words the benefits of citizenship however limited in 
scope have been fostered but almost without any guidance or control. 
No opportunity has been given to learn, assimilate and appreciate 
the corresponding responsibilities, and now we are all, Indian and 
European alike, up against a problem which for its very complexity 
grows in volume the more closely and particularly the more unselfish¬ 
ly it is considered. But this need not necessitate my drawing back 
any continuance of present methods or undue fear for the future, 
provided everyone realizes the errors and strives honestly to alter 
them systematically and gradually. 

The Problem in India. 

.. . ‘‘The problem of India to-day is, and in the future will, to my 
thinking, be in the main an economic one and few, if any, of those 
who have studied the subject until the last few years at any rate 
' have seemingly, from the records I have seen, ever given sufficient 
thought to the eventual beach upon which the ship of State must 
eventually find itself stranded, and with a force behind, as at pre¬ 
sent, propelling it further up the shoal. 

‘.‘The abstract idea of Governraant, undoubtedly honest and good 
in its intention, held good too long. Progressive i'^eas in politic 
or business mean generous expenditure of capital if any result is’ 
to be expected, but taxes have been reduced or effaced, the inci¬ 
dence of taxation has been reduced, indeed until loss than enough 
is left for the bare provision of executive Government and the 
maintenance of moderate order. Everything else has been starved 
but we cannot forget that we the commercial community have never 
raised an effective protest, as far as I can fizid, against the past 
financial policy. 
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“The educated people ol India from experience gained here and 
elsewhere now demand more and more of the benefits of citi;£enship 
and rightly I think within their vision blame the Government for 
failing to provide a sufficiency of those benefits to meet their as- 
pirations. But unfortunately few have knowledge or appreciation 
of its accompanying responsibilities and . cost.. The people ask for 
more education, sanitation, medical relief, transport^ hygiene, and 
progressive results, and a thousand, I fear often theoretical, advam 
tages. The complaint against Government, as proved from oppor? 
tunities I recently have had, all hinge upon this^; Government is 
blamed broadly and often irresponsibly for its failure. Members .of 
Government and of the various services under Government control 
and supervision strive and struggle to meet obviously just demands 
but the system of finance has choked and crippled the \yhoIe, frame¬ 
work of the machinery of State, the views and wishes of zealous, 
broad-minded, able public servants are often ignored, good men 
gradually have become disgruntled and heartbroken. Year after 
year they: have. been asked to make bricks without straw and the 
people are ever clamouring for more bricks, and in proof of the 
failure private charity is called upon at every opportunity, and by 
means which often do no one credit. . 

‘‘I am convinced that a- different financial and economic policy 
together with a broader and saner educative policy during the past 
20 years would have done something to lessen recent turmoil and 
provided a foundation on which to build responsible Government. 
The leaders of the Indian people have accepted the past financial 
system and indeed have insisted upon its continuance and extension 
iuid thereby have largely assisted to bring about the present situar 
tion—indeed, they have by their insistence governed the policy 
against the often ^tter judgment of its framers. 

“Since last year we have seen the issue of the Eeport on the 
suggested Reform scheme by His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State, later followed by the visit of the Parliamentary 
Committees to lake evidence. Before these Committees, during their, 
visit to Calcutta, the opinion of the Chamber was efficiently and 
effectively voiced by the Hon. .Mr. Crum and Mr. Langford James, 
and your thanks are due to them for their work. I know it was 
thoroughly well done. I see that the Report of the Committee has 
been completed and the final issue of the bill before Parliament in 
London has now to be awaited. Criticism of the measure from every, 
possible standpoint have been recorded ad nmse-jm and it seems to 
me unr.ocessavy further to discuss the matter. 

“One thing however is certain, the business community must 
take a different view of politics and I should like to see it made 
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worth a man’s whHa to maka the representation of .'this Chamber 
the whole time work of a trained, mercantile politician, possessing 
eqtial rights with Indian members to occupy the suggested minis-L 
terial seats dealing w:ith transferred subjects. 

... J i . Capital'and Industry.’,• 

The -.Tolaminout}. report of the .Indian Industrial Commission 
has been before us for the past throe or four months and I must con¬ 
fess that at first I was inclined to scoff and treat somevy hat-lightly 
the production, .but 1 have recently, had time, .to give it. much closer 
study and although I do not agree with all the recommendations 
which have been made, there aro maiiy which must prove valuable 
to the industries of the country and 1 sincerely hope :that some of 
the recommendations at least will be acted on-by Goveimment with¬ 
out delay so that full value may be taken of them before people 
lose interest in the subject, or Wi^rse still, time destroys their value 
altogether. I thiiik, however,-that the report itself and many'of 
the comments made upon it give one the impression that the public, 
both Indian and European, have got a somewhat erroneous view of 
the whole subject of Industrial expansion and development. I would 
suggest a little care and a little thought before doing so in any- 
light-hearted manner, as there are distinct signs that we are begin¬ 
ning to run before-we have learned to walk. 

^‘Xn my opinion the provision of capital for sound commercial 
propositions is the least exacting, but I think that any' one Who has 
studied this subject closely and over a fairly wide field will agree' 
with me that the expansion of Industries on any large- or successful' 
scale is largely a matter of man-power efficiencj*. Often 1 -have 
heard people, most of them with very little knowledge of the subject, 
refer to cheap Indian labour; rarely have 1 found this to be tbe case.' 
The cost of supervision and the unreliability of supervision over a 
hopelessly, on the whole inefficient, and in the main bone-tired 
people, cripples the problem of. industrial expansion.- It is one 
pdsse^ng difficulties and pitfalls that have not yet become seri¬ 
ously apparent (we ; have not gone far enough), hut I assure you 
they are coming and labour is one of them. , . 

' **It is a favourite line with Government, first to ‘induce ic firm 
to do the spade work, to be the pioneers and after success has beetf 
attained to use the information to induce others; to follow in the same 
line. This to my mind is unsound industrial expansion. There have 
been several cases - of this sort of -thing already in the country and 
as all industries are so to speak in their infancy without adequate 
financial reserves, we shall soon find, if this policy continues and with 
but little practical experience to guide us, that Indian industrial 
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expansion taking a devious and dangerous course, indigenous indus^ 
tries, as in the case of the Cotton Ginning Industry and I think 
1 can say of the coal trade, cutting each other’s throats, leaving the 
consumer and the foreigner to pick up the bones. 

“My mind refuses to absorb pretty academic discussions whilst 
practical affairs affecting the future welfare of the people and the 
whole fabric of Government are being left to all appearance to take 
care of themselves. Gentlemen, without being pessimistic 1 fear 
there is bound to be trouble before everything has been righted and 
the wits of every right minded man will be necessary. • 

Mercantile Trusts 

“The report does not refer to one matter which has occupied the 
attention of your Committee of late. A few months ago a very 
well-known member of the Cham^r suggested to me that we should 
try to create a largo Trust fund for the benefit of our European. 
British members and their employees. The idea was that the trust 
should follow more or' les^ the lines of the funds of the great 
Livery Coropanies of the Cify London. That is to say, that it 
should consist of sums of money given by the wealthier members 
of the Chamber, and that these should be invested and held in 
trust, and that the income should be devoted to the relief of cases of 
distress among members, and their employees, and dependants. The. 
Committee supported the proposal most heartily,- and they have 
taken steps to have it carried into effect. . The member who made 
the suggestion was our old and respected friend Mr. Shirley Treraearne, 
who, I think, I can with no disrespect refer to as the Father of 
the Bengal ■ Chamber of Commerce. With characteristic generosity 
which will 1 am sure appeal most strongly to all of us present here 
to-day, he has made over to the Chamber a lakh of rupees-with 
which to start the Trust (Applause), Our solicitors are now engaged 
on the Trust deed and we had hoped to have this completed by 
to-day. But the legal formalities in constituting a Trust seem to 
he many, and we have had to ask the new Committee to complete 
the matter. This duty they will, I am sure, undertake with very 
great satisfaction, and for myself I most sincerely hope that 
Mr. Tremearne’s public spirited example , will be widely followed, 
and that many more lakhs of rupees will be promptly added to the 
Trust which he has so worthily inaugurated, in order that it may be 
fully worthy of the Chamber, and may be of real and, lasting benefit 
to those of our members who may hereafter fall upon evil days. 



The Europ ean Association 

Calcutta, 26th March' 1919. 

A speeifil meeting of the Calcutta branch of the European 
Association was held bn 26th March 1919 at the Dalhousie Institute, 
•Calcutta, for the purpose of hearing an address from Mr. T. E. 
Welby, Secretary of Association.- 

In opening the meeting Mr. Morgan, the President, said that hb 
was glad to see so many ladies present. The reason for inviting the 
ladies particularly was that they had just made a rule whereby 
women were eligible for election as members exactly on the same 
terms as the men'.' He hoped that they had read the speeches of 
Mr. Montagu, Lord Sinha, the Maharaja of Bikaneer .and the Aga 
Khan in the papers. It would- be noticed that Mr. Montagu had 
sketched out a-brilliartt future for the British resident in India who 
was going to be a missionary to educate the Indians to ' take charge 
of their country, and when this was done he was to goaw'ay.. 
Mercantile' firms would, he said sarcastically, have to-insert a 
new clause to the agreements with their assistants to the effect 
that they would have to help the Indians to run the country 
both iridustrially and politically. ' 

'1') Mr. Wel'oy then addressed -the meeting. In the course'of his 
long speech he said :— 

“■The change in the attitude of Anglo India on Indian Politics 
began with the conference of 1917 convened by Sir Arcby Birkmyre 
who was then President and there had been . further progress since 
the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. 

“The Indo-Britis'h Association of. England, of which Lord 
Sydenham is the guiding star, bad asked for the assistance of 
this Association in the matter of their propaganda work. At the 
same time they had received enquiries from their Indian friends as to 
what they were going to do tb put their case before the public. 
"What answer should they give*to the Indo-British Association and 
what should they return to their friends, the loyal moderate Indians 
who wished to co-operate with the Europeans in piopaganda at 
Home 1 Some of those present would be in a better position to 
judge what reply they should give after he had sketched the present 
political situation (which he proceeded briefly to do). It was very 
dfficult at the present moment to say who were permanent extie- 
Diists and who were permanent Moderates, They are changing 
sides frequently. The efforts of the Government of India to rally 
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the Modeiates had not been without result. For ii:stanco Mr. Sarma 
had been induced to recall bis resignation in the Imperial Council. 
The speaker did not know whether Mr. Gandhi had been pursuaded 
to give up his soul iorce' movement. The main results of all this 
had been that whereas there was formerly only one. party in opposi¬ 
tion to the Government, there were now two. The political situation 
in England might.be judged from the report of a recent’ banquet at 
which Mr. Montagu, Lord Siuba, the Maha^a Bikaneer, the Aga 
Khan tlpd other .Indians were assembled, not to pay I^rd Sinba, 
complements upon his receii’i; elevation to the peerage, but for the 
purpose of permitting some of them to deliver violent political 
orations. He left it to those present to judge whether it was in the 
fitness of things that an Indian Eulirg Prince should he allowed to 
intervene in Indian atfairs by violating the well-established doctrine 
of non-interference in British-Indian alTairs, or whether an, Indian 
Prince would agree to do this at an entertainment where the- 
Secretary of State was present, if he had not good reason for sup¬ 
posing that his envenomed words would be welcomed. Referring to 
the Maharaja of Bikaneer’s remarks about the notorious Indo-British 
Association, he said that when they remembered that it was com¬ 
posed of men like Lord Sydenham, Sir John Hewlett, Sir Harold 
Stewart and many other equally great men (l!) with such record as 
theirs, was it likely that they would have stooped to mere falsehood 
in a case which is strong enough when based on facts 1 The Indo-British; 
Association had this further duly imposed upon it b.^ the Govern¬ 
ment of India that it had to face a certain number of Tndian av¬ 
iators who were leaving this country with A 2 priority certificates. 
He asked all those present to aid him in arranging a suitable 
welcome for these agitators when they reached British soil. He 
then discussed what sort of action they should individually take 
and explained why ladies were now to he called up in this unequal 
fight between them and the agitator. The advent of the lady 
would .he. a great benefit.. They went .Home oltaner,-remained 
longer and were better qualified to work for. the Association and 
approach .the organisation o£ women voters at Home. They 
possessed vast personal influence and could use it if they chose. He 
did not believe that one tenth of the members of the Association 
ever made the slightest attempt to interest their fri.ends at home 
in Indian affairs. It was necessary that they should make a serioiu 
effort to combat the misrepresentations which might he expected as 
the result of the agitators going Hume from India. In conch^sion. 
he pointed out that they were after all the inheritors of a great and; 
incompleted work and it was incumbent upou them as co-trustees for 
the weUare of India to see that this work.was properly carried out. 



Moslem Politics 

The Membiial 

A memorial regardirg the future of Turkey was submitted on 
January 1st. 1919 by the Moslem subjects of His Msgesty resident in 
Europe to the Foreign Secretary, and a copy was forwarded to the 
Prime Miiiistrr. 

Mr. M. H. Ispahaui, 21, Mincing-lano, E. C. received a letter of 
acknowledgment from the Prime Minister's Secretary stating that 
.“the matter is tcoeivirg attention.” Ihe Foreign Office replied 
as follows• . . - ^ 

Sirr^l am directed by Earl Curzon of Keddlestoii .to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 1st instant, transmitting a memorial 
relative to the future status of regions whose population is predomi 
nantly Turkish, and to state that the questions therein raised can 
only be decided by: the Peace. Conference, where the rights and 
aspirations of all races *will receive.. full consideration,—^1 am, Sir, 
your most obedient and humble servant: 

(Signed). J, A. G. Tilley. 

In forwarding the memorial for publication, Mr. Ispahan! says: 
“ The question of .Turkey is one in which His Majesty’s Moslem 
subjects are very interested, and they contemplate with great conster¬ 
nation the indirect elTorts m^e by the various:. South-Eastern 
Dationalitfes to prejudice .the decision of the British public and of 
the Allies at the Peace Conference iu favour of the disintegration of 
Turkey.” The memorial is in thefollowirg terms;— 

41, Sloane Street, London, Jan. 1. 

To the Eight Honorable the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

1. : Sir^We, the undersigned Muhammadan subjects of His 
Majesty- the King Emperor, beg respectfully to represent to His 
Majesty’s Government that we have read with great concern the 
suggestions . recently put forward in the Press from various respon¬ 
sible quarters regarding the future of Constantinople to the effect that 
it- should be taken from its present possessors, in spite of the 
Ottomans being the most populous single nationality in Constanti¬ 
nople, aid be made over to some Christian people or State, or be 
placed under international control. We therefore, feel it our duty 
to point out at the earliest opportunity, that' such a course, if adopt¬ 
ed would be in direct conflict with the vital principle of nationality 
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placed in the forefront of the War'aims of the Allies, and would 
cause not only among the Moslems of India but also among 
Musalmans thoughout;he world grave dissatisfaction. 

2. In the course of four centuries Constantinople has undergone 
complete transformation and is tow in all essentials a Moslem city. 
It is honeycombed with Moslem institutions, and is covered on all 
sides with memorials of their faith. Its population is predominantly 
Trrkish by race and Moslem by faith- as - was recently admitted in 
the clearest terms in the House of Commons. 

Premiet’a statement. 

3. ' The solemn declaration of the Prime-Minister made only a 
short time ago that the Turkish nation will retain their sovereignty 
uiiimptiiired in their home-land, with Constantinople as the capital of 
their territories, had a reassuring effect on the Muealman population 
of India and elsewhere, and we feel certain that any - departure frem 
that memorable - pronouncement would create the gravest disappoint- 
ment. The Musalmars who have shed their blood or.- helped, with 
their resources in the -defence of the Empire are entitled to expect 
that the principle of national unity and freedom - will > be maintained 
in the case of Turkey as in the case of' the European peoples. Any 
other (>our86 would give rise to a most painful impression that the 
high principles and lofty ideals which secured for the Allied cause 
the ailhecsion and loyal co-operaticn of-the huger part of the Moslem 
world were-abandoned in the case of Turkey because she is a Moslem 
State. We feel confident, however, that -eo- racial or religious 
prejudices will beiallowed to impair the trust of the Moslem nations 
in the good faith of the -Allies, and that the settlement of this 
momentous tvorld-problcm will be based on the principles of justice 
and equity, and of national unity and iiatioiml rule, laid down by the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain and the President of the United 
States, 

Self-Determination. 

4. In Asia from the northern borders of Syria proper upto the 
.^gean and the Black Sea, along its southern littoral as far as the 
frontiers of Azerbaijan, the population, numbering roughly 19,000,000 
to 20,000,000 is in some districts exclusively and in others prepon¬ 
derantly Turkish in race and Moslem in faith. In Thrace also the 
conditions are the same ; the population is predominantly Turkish, 
We respectfully submit that the whole of this territory with Con¬ 
stantinople as its capital should be left in the bands of the Turkish 
nation in accordance with the declaration of the Prime Minister. 
The right of nations, based on nationality, to remain under their 
own Governments and to possess the power of Self-Determination, 
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proclaimed and'insisted upon by the Allies, applies equally to 
Christians and Moslems. "We do tot ask for a new status for the 
Turkish nation ; we urge .that the Turkish nation should have the 
same^ rights as Christian natiouaUties to hold the territories which 
they inhabit exclusively, or where:they form the preponderant portion 
of the population, as they have done. Wetofore. •• 

5. With regard to the. other provinces of Turkey, we desire : 
at present to express no opinion. But ,we beg respectfully to urge 
that whatever may be the ultimate setriement of .the Armenian 
question, the rijghts and interests of the large Musalman population 
inhabiting that province should be safeguarded, and that they should 
be protected from persecution. In racisil conflicts among the less 
advanced communities, as is proved by what is happening at the 
present moment in Eastern. Europe, barbarities are committed on both 
sides, of which advantage is taken by the .more vociferous to allege 
that the.v are the innocent victims of unprOvoked’persecution^ We 
ti’ust that in' dealing with the question of Armenia the large 
Musalman population will at least be placed oh an equal fobting with 
the non-Mbslem population.—We ‘ have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient and humble ^rvants, 

' Agji Khan. .* A. S. M. Anik.’ 

■ Abbas Ali Baig. . M. H. Ispahani. 

' ' Ameer Ali. Abdul Aziz.' 

. A. Y. Yusuf Ali. Khwaja KomaJ-ud-din.' 

■ ’ ■ Shaik Mushir Hosain Kidwai of Gadia, ' 

Dudley Wright.. (25 other signatures.) 


Madras Moslem Meeting 

■ 17tla January 1919 

'A mass meeting of the Musalman public of Madras was held on 
January 17tb, 1919 at the Victoria Public Hall to discuss the present 
situation of Turkey and to appeal to His Imperial Majesty on this 
behalf. The Hon. Mr:- Yakub Hussan Bahab was in the chair and 
delivered his address in Urdu, after which resolutions were passed. 

The following are extracts from an English trauslation of 
his speech: ■ ' . ,. 

*‘The’ War ought to have been confined to 'Europe. There 
Was no need to bring it into Asia. Great Britaih, however, thought 
that Germany might march through Turkey and Fersia to tjje 
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Indian borders. To ‘meet Germany halfway G;reat Britain 
invaded Mesopotamia with Indiaii troops. That was a precautionary 
measure taken with a view to protect India. No love is lost between 
Turks and Arabs and people are more often actuated by selfish ends 
than by lofty motives of patriotism. ■ Shareef Hussain raised the 
banner of revolt. Lastly Palestine and Syria were occupied by the 
British with the help of Arabs and IndiaiiS. • '■ 

Why Dissolve Turkey ? ' 

“Now the War is over, the Central European pow-er^ afe laid by 
thp heel, militarism is crushed and plan^i.are seri,onsly\ discussed for 
the abolition of the War for ever. The League of Nations is to stand 
sentinal to prevent international jealousies getting the better. of the 
political discretion. British Colonies in Africa are no. longer to be 
on the tentor-hooks of fear of attack frpm German Colonies. There 
is no fear of Germany getting at India through Turkey. Unless 
Russia regains her vitality with the help: of the Britishi India need 
have no fear .even from her next-door neighbours. Why then should 
Great Britain . desire, ^e desolation of Turkey! Has Great 
Britain thwarted the world-dominating designs of Germany only to 
extend her own dominance over a la gjr sphere . of the /World ? As 
it is, the sun never ^sots. on His Imperial Majesty's dominions. 
Should she not rest content; with this, but like Germany' should she 
desire to have a place in the sun itself 1 If Great Britain ever had 
any fear of Pan-lslamism^. surely that bogey has been laid to rest by 
this war. Islam as a.power. reached its low.est ebb.; Moroccco, 
Tunis and Algeria have bec'ome potter’s clay in the hands of France. 
Tripoli is no longer an Islamic country. Egypt is mortgaged body 
and soul to Great Britain. Turkey in Europe has shrunk into a 
m3re Province. Persia has decayed passed recovery. Bokhara, Khiva 
and Turkistan- are held by Russian bayonets. Mogul'Empire in 
India has been replaced by British.; IF Abe Tiirhish Empire in Ada, 
the relic of once the mighty Empire of Islaip over the then known 
world, is suffered to ■ rciriain hitaetj wbol; harm can it possibly 
do to the British Empire I Oa the other hand as a powerful Ally, 
Turkey can be a tower of, strength to the British. 

^Examples of Em^pt and ; 

I will perhaps be told that Great - Britain, does not propose 'to 
occupy any of the Turkish territories herself,- All that she wants is, 
that each community should become 'independent under a king of 
its own and that Great Britain will be the friend and protector of alb' 
The sacred places of Islm will remain in the hands of Muslim 
Rulers only. The adiniuisiration under her guidance will be metho¬ 
dical. Education,.tpade, .wfe and industry will flourish. The material 
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and moral conditioa o£ the people will improve and all the modern com- 
forte-and conyenijnC3s and blessings of IDuropean civilisation will be 
available to rich Jrtid poor alike. Egypt and not India is cited an 
apt example of^ the product of beneficient British rule. Let us for a 
moment analyse the state of both these couiitiies. Egypt was 
administered nominally by Egyptians but virtually by the British, 
The head of each depatment was a Pasha,’ who waSs only a figure-head 
kept in nominal power as long as he did not incur the displeasure of 
his subordinate British oflioials'who earned on the administration 
in the name 'of a»id over’ the signature -of the Pasha. These 
virtual rulei 3 and nominally subordinates kept up' outwardly the 
form arid appearance of the Turkish Rule. • They wore Turkish Fes 
as a Turkish subject and kept their ■ place in Durbars as became 
subordinate -qABcials.’ ■ The Europeans weie only advisors to the 
Khedive—not his^nisters. TJie Khedive used to feel his position 
very irksome and was'often conspicuops by his absence at his rightful 
master’s place. As sobu as Turkey joined Germany, Egypt was declared 
independent and a Sultan WaS installed in the place of the Khedive. 
A great bonfire was made of the Turkish caps that .the Europeans used 
tp wear in office aiid on public occasions, and the shining top hats were 
broright out of the cupborj-d to adorh the wise beads. It is a travesty 
of -truth hnd mockery to Call Egypt knd its R\iler independent when 
the British forces and British guns overlook the capital and palace from 
the brow of Makatam . Hill. You can picture to yourself ho\v‘ 
independent and seli-relyir.g His Highness the Aga Khan 'would he 
if made the Ruler of Mesopotamia. 

As for the material prosperity, is it not notorious that India 
starves in. the midst of plenty ; the tillers of soil and producers of 
gram do not get one full meal a day. The average annual income 
of Indian people is Bs. 30 and the peasantry is heavily in debt. 
India is rich in minerals and precious metallet us go to ‘Kolar 
Gold Field and see there that every month a heavy load of gold bricks 
is carried'away to London. The only residue left in the country 
is the wages paid to the coolies and the royalty to the Mysore State. 
There will be as much prosper^y in Mesopotamia as there is in India 
when its resources that are now partially developed are fully exploited 
by fereigners under the greatful patronage of rulers put and kept on 
the (throne by foreign Powers. 

' Tie Turkish countries are now to attain under British'auspices 
happiness and prosperity of the kind we eiyoy in India. Was the 
world'-made safe-at-suoh enormous cost for democracy or super¬ 
imposed autocracy I Why should not > the Turkish countries be 
helped to establish a popular form-of Government i free aiid anto* 
Doinous ill their own internal. affairs and upited iii their federatioa 
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for their mutual safety and protection ? Instead of establishing her 
protectorate piecemeal over each countiy why should not England 
become the friend and protector of the whole Turkish Empire. She 
will gain better terms for her tradesmen and e:xpluiters than will be 
the case otherwise. The railway concessions instead of ending with 
the western borders of Mesopotamia will extend right into the 
Turkish dominions up to. Constantinople and link. India, with England 
through the shortest route. England can then play her new role of 
the friend of humanity with advantage to herself as well as to others. 
Turkey has extended her hand .of. friendship. Let: Great Britain 
grasp it with equal alacrity. In doing so England will please .the 
millions of Muslim subjects. AYe want all the holy places in Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia to remain under qne Muslim 
Sovereign and that Sovereign will be our Khalifa.. ; , 

A Sericus Objection. 

Next to Mecca, Jeruselam, Buitiil Mukhadus is sacred to Islam. 
It was towards Jeruselam that the Prophet of Islam and his followers 
turned their faces for 14 years before Mecca became the Khibla of 
Musalmaiis. The Aksa mosque of Jernselem ranks next to the 
Kaaba of Mecca. In Najafaihrif and Karbala-i-Kuallah are buried 
the sacred remains of Ali and his beloved son, the Great Martyr 
Hossain and Baghdad contains the mausoleum of Shaik Abdul Ehad'er 
Jeelani whose votaries number millions of Musalmans all over, the 
world. These three are .the places of pilgrimage, just as Mecca and 
Medina are in Arabia and Jeruselam in Palestine. All. these sacred 
places . were under the . suzerainty of one Amir-ul Momoneen 
Khalifat-ul Muslameen Sultaiiul Islam—Prince of Muhammadans, 
Khalifa of Musalmans and Sultan of Islam. No religious signiiicance 
was attached to the office of the Shareef of Mecca, nor any temporal 
position was enjoyed by the custodiaij of the Bagdad Mausoleum, 
if there are to be EuTers in .Mecca, Jeruselam ■ and Bagdad inde¬ 
pendent of the Sultan of Turkey, every one of them will usurp the 
spiritual headship of Idam in. their own kirgdom aiid outside 
Musalmans will be asked to pay their hcttage. to three spiritual 
temporal heads instead of one. < 

.. The Aga Khan and MespoUmia. 

Apart from the serious objection to the creation of three 
independent kingdoms, difficulty will arise in the choosing of the 
Eulers. Great Britain, in spite of her intimate connection with 
millions of Musalmans in all climes, understands Muslim sentiments 
and mmselves the least. Her ignorance of Muslim religion, traditions, 
siinply collosul. ■ AVe have been having a very good 
illustration of this in the news that it is contemplated to make His 
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Highness the Aga Khan the Ruler of Mesopotamia. I. have told you 
that the Rulers of Mecca and Bagdad cannot lemaio mere temporal 
sovereigns. They are hound to assuine the religious headship of 
Islam as well. Onr Government is labouring under the impression that 
as a lineal descendant of a remote priest and of a pretender to the 
throne of Persia,' in Aga Khan- can be combined the spiritual and 
temporal leadership with advantage. They are.either . not’ aware of 
or they are shutting their eyes deliberately to . the fact that Aga 
Khan is the religious head of a people who were for generations 
taught to believe that their salvation did not lie. in praying to God 
five times a day, fasling in Ihe month of Ramzan or performing 
pilgrimage to Mecca, but they can buy salvation and redemption fiom 
all sins by, pa 3 ring a religions tax to His Highres^ the Aga Khan. 
Both the Sunnies whose sentiments are of prime importance in this 
connection and Shias detest the creed enforced by the ancestors of 
the Aga Khan and mcehly .acquired in by him. Government has 
probably forgotten that wdien a cection of the Khoja community 
wanted to build a mosque to follow the true behests of Islam three 
of the leading Khojas involved in'this movement were murdered one 
day by the Fidaoes ofi Aga.Khan. Since then a. number of Khojas 
have.become Sunnies or Asna Asharies and have seceded from the 
Aga Khar. There will he a strong protect throughout the length 
and breadth of India if the Aga Khan was appointed the Ruler of 
Mesopotamia. 

It is an admitted fact that the immense coi.tributions of India 
in men, materials and money were: utilised almist wholly for the 
suhiiugafion of Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria, and those countries 
were invaded not for the expansion of the teritcries or sphere of 
influence of the British Empire but only to protect India from the 
attack of Germany.. India therefore has right to be heard in the 
, matter of the disposal of the countries temporarily subjugated by 
means of the forces and, resources of India. We, Musalmans of 
India, have therefore the double right of offering our counsel to 
Great Britain concerning the fates of I-stnalio countries. Firstly on 
account of our religious interests in those countries and secondly on 
account of the utilisation of Indian forces^materials and money—in 
the subjugation of those territoiies. 

The following resolutions were then carried unanimously :— 

" “That in the event of it being decided to grant an autonomous 
Government to Mesopotoroia in accordance with a common principle 
affecting belligerent territories, this meeting appeals that the 
autonomous Government so formed should be under the immediate- 
Buzereinty of the Turkish Empire. 
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“That~tliis meeting has seen with horror the rumour given 
currency to by some of the local papers that it is contemplated to 
place Mesopotamia under the guardianship of H. H. the Aga Khan 
and respectfully hopes that there is absolutely-no truth in this 
rumour as the appointment will bo viewed with the utmost disfavour 
by the Muslim world at large. That this meeting-sincerely trusts 
that the Peace Conference will bo guided by the righteous spirit of 
meeting cut equal justice to all belligerent nations, regardless of their 
nationality, race’ or religion, and that its decisions would not he such 
as to lend impression to the world .that Turkey has suffered on 
account of its not being a Chrstiaii Power.^ 

Lucknow Anjuman Meeting 

Tender the auspices of the AnJ^min MoiiJb Islam, Firangi Mahal, 
Lucknow, a meeting was held under the presidency of Maulana 
Abdul Bari on the 26tb January 1919 to consider the question of 
Kha iphate and the safety and integrity of the holy places cf Islam 
under the occupation of the British and Allied troopsJ The Presi¬ 
dent discussed the various aspects of the question of KhaUphate and 
impressed upon bis audiencA the necessity of frank and bold exposi¬ 
tion of the views of the Muslim community. The first resolution was 
moved by Maulvi Iiiayatulla Sahab :— 

“Taat this mating o£ the UUmas of Fivangi Mahal whil; expressing its firm 
au'l sinJiTi chiTotion to SnP.an Mohammvl VI, cmphat'calty d'-'clar,-* tliat 
accorfl’'ng to thi t"U! tloctr'n?B of u<im bat the pruseitt Sultan of Turkey 

is the rightful Oalipha and that Lltm nwer allows the interf-ronce of nou- 
Muiilims in deciding tlu quistion of Caliphate. This meeting of tlii-Vlamas 
fully supports the views expi'ossjd by other Muslim meetings on this que-stion.” ' 

The second resolution was moved by Maular.a Qutub-ud-din ;— 
“That this m-H;ting of tlie Ulauas, whil > declaring that the religious to- 
1 vancj and liberty are the basis of theiv loyalty ami devotion to the King-Emperor 
and re-affirming their faith in the iostice of Goverment, desires to impress upCn 
the attention of the Imperial Govprnmant the oommandm^iits of the SHARiAn 
IsLAH which emphatically d.clares that the holy places including Constanti- 
nopl: shouM remain unrl-'T the rule of the Oalipha. This meet it. g, therefore, 
urges upon the Uritish Government to use its influence with the Peace Conference 
in onler that the ocenph-d territory of the fultan of Twk'-y shrnid be restored 
to him. A poaceiwithout that can never satisfy the Musalmans.” 

The third resolusion was moved from the chair :— 

“This meeting rupports tlie pvoposnl that a Fatwa about the Caltpbate and 
ahmg with-.Jt a sketch of the boundary I'nes of Arabia and other octupicd 
Islamic territories should be prepared anti signed by all the Ulamas ii» Imia, 
and after consulting legal authorities, copies of the same be sent to the Secretary 
of State for Ind'a anil His Exo Ikncy the Vici-roy, so that the British Govem- 
TOcn* should have no mk understanding on this important question. 
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The fourth resolution was moved hy Maulvi Nasir-ud-din Sahab 
and supported by Maulvi Sakhawat-ul-lah, 

Ihat this mating:' while sincerily desiring to see Arabia thrive and prasj^ 
nndcT puTvly Mu lim rale and rc-nfiirming the views expressed by the Muslims 
about past conduct of Sharif Husain J’ashoj highly appreciates the wise action 
of the Sharif in disavowing his titli and claim to the CAniPHATis to which he 
has no right under the commamlineni of Islam, ■ 

On the proposal of Maulana Mohamed Idris and Maulvi Iradut- 
iil-lah copies of the resolutions were wired' fp the Premier and His 
Excellency the Viceroy. ' - . . - 

• A very largely attended meeting of the Mnhomedana of Boml ay 
was held at Bombay on Septemhar 18, 1919, to consider the question 
of khaliphate, and preservation of the holy places of- Islam. Mr. 
M. K.‘6andhi was present, Mr. Miya Mahomed Pafi Jahmad'Chho- 
tani presided. The p^ePdings were conducted in the vernacular. 

The President in the course of his speech said that it was a pity 
that they were still denied the opportunity of realising their expect¬ 
ations. Indian Mahomedons had from the begining proclaimed far 
and wide their sentiments regarding the holy places of Islam. They 
appealed by various means to the Peace Conference not to commit 
any such blunder in the settlement regarding the Turkish Empire 
as might load to wounding, the religious susceptibilities of British 
Mussalmans. , . ■> 

Sir Faziilbhoy Ourrimbhoy then moved the 'following resolu¬ 
tion^ ‘ 

“That this public mre!ai)g has heard with indignation and dismay 
of the. contemplated dismemberment of the Turkish Empire by 
internationalization of Constantinople and cessation of Thrace to 
Greece and the giving of mandates of Hijas, Syria, Palestine, Meso¬ 
potamia etc, to different European powers, and enters its most 
emphatic protest against this intended act of spoliation.” 

Moulvi Rafiudin Ahmed seconded the resohition'. He hoped 
that the Peace Conference and the British Government would gis^e 
their best consideration to this question. 

In response to the feelings of the assembly Mr. Gandhi addressed 
the meeting and whole heartedly joined in the sentiments expressed. 

Other roBolutioDS stated (1) that no differential treatment should 
be accorded to Christian and Muslim peoples and the principle of 
self-determination should be made applicable to Moslem peoples 
also under the suzerainty of the Khaliphate, (2) that Turkey proper 
with Constantinople as its capital and the lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace should be left iiitact' and uninterfered with under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan whose temjporal power over Turkish state 
should not in any maniie'r bo reduced or diminished by any sort of 
mandate, (3) that this public meeting respectfully approach the ro- 
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sponsible Ministers of the Crown with the request that having regard 
to the intense anxiety felt by the entire Mussalman population of India 
•with regard to the Turkish Erapire—an Empire with the stability 
and permanence of which the future of the Kaliphato is intertwined 
'—to satisfactorily settle at an early date the Turkish question and 
publish the conditions of peace which are intended to be Imposed 
upon Turkey.- Another resolution passed drew the attention of the 
Government to the reports published in the press of the outrages in 
Asia Minor and urged the institution of an enquiry, punishment of the 
guilty, and the taking of necessary steps to prevent their reci Pi'ence. 

All-India Moslem Conference. 

Lucknow, September 22nd. 1919. 

About five thousand Moslems from all parts of India attended 
the All-India Moslem Conference at Rifahi-Am, Lucknow, on 
September 22 nd. 1919. Nearly 400 came from outside the province 
and about 600 from outstations in the province. The meeting was 
presided over in its two sittings respectively by Maular a Abdul 
Bari of Forangi Mahal and the Hon'ble Soth Ibrahim Haroon 
Jafar of Poona. Eight resolutions were passed. . The first 
resolution referred to the Kbalifate stating that the temporal 
power of the Khalif is indispensable for maintaining his spiritual 
dignity. The second resnlurion asked for the intogiity of the holy 
places which must remain free from non-Moslem influence. The 
third resolution demanded that in accordance with the pron.is3 roa'le 
in the Prime Minister’s speech of the 6th Jaunary, 1918, (he rich 
and renowned lands of Thrace and Asia Minor with Constantinople 
as their capital, having a predominant Moslem population, must 
remain under the Turkish sovereignty. The fourth resolution de¬ 
manded the evacuation of Smyrna and Hinterland by Greeks and 
expressed indignation at the atrocious deeds which are reported to have 
been committed by Greeksonthe Moslem inhabitants. The fifth 
t.’solution proposed that copies of the above resolutions be sent 
to the Viceroy with a request that he should submit them, to His 
Majesty’s Government with his recommendations and representation 
of Moslem sentiments on the Turkish question. The sixth resolulion 
fixed 17th October as an universal day of prayer in Islamic India for 
the preservation of the Khalil’s full dignity and for holding a meeting 
of protest.. The seventh resolution adopted the Khaliphato committee 
of Bombay as a permanent institution and resolved to establish 
branches thereof in all provinces. The eighth*resolution waste 
the effect that the proceedings should ^ bo published in the press. 
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A letter from Moslem members of the Viceroy’s Council was read 
out by the president expressing full sympathy of the signatories with 
the objects of the conference. They say that there is hardly a single 
Mabomedan in Indian to whatever sect he may belong, whose heart 
is not filled with deepest anxiety on account of the threatened dis¬ 
memberment of the Turkish Empire. 

On November 3 the following cable was sent by the All 
India Moslem League, Lucknow, to the Premier, Secretary of State 
for India and the Islamia Bureau, London:—“The Council of 
the All-India Moslem League views with alarm and indignation 
the attitude of the Premier towards the Turkish question as 
disclosed by his Sheffield speech which foreshadows anti-Turkish 
and anti-Moslem nature of settlement he seems inclined to 
favour at the Peace Conference ignorant of universal Moslem 
protests made in this behalf and even violating the pledge given by 
himself on behalf of the British Government, Empire and r-a^on to 
the Moslem world during the war. The Council deplores that the 
Prime Minister of England which has the largest number of Mussal-- 
mans amongst its subjects should show such deliberate disregard of 
universal Moslem opinion regarding what is to Mussalmans a religious 
question. Such an attitude if persisted in would drive the Moslem 
subjects of His Majesty to a resolve to abstain from participating 
in the peace-celebrations of the empire. The Council further deems 
it its duty to His Imperial Majesty to warn British Cabinet that 
the action such as appear to be contemplated would result in the 
absolute loss of all Moslem faith in British fairness and justice and 
consequent inauguration of a widespread agitationtwhich cannot fail to 
disturb and retard peaceful development and pro,gi’es8 of our empire. 

The Khilafat Conference 

The All-India Khilafat Conference mob at Delhi on November 
23rd 1919. There was a very inflaontial. gathering which met to 
come to a final decision as to the attitude to be taken towards the 
British in view of its breach of faith regarding Turkey. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

(1) That this meeting of the representatives of all the Mossal- 
mans of India places on record its profound gratitude to Mr. Gandhi 
and other Hindu compatriots ■ who have evinced deep interest in the 
Khilafat question. 

(2) That in view of the ' heart-rending events relative to 
Turkey Khilafat the sacred places and Persia which have been 
occasioned by, the conclhsion of peace, this meeting solemnly 
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enjoin upon Indian Muslims scrupulously io refrain from participat¬ 
ing in the forthcoming victory-celehration and further request all the 
Khilafat committees and Indian Muslims to render all ^possible help 
to the all India Anti-Peace Celebration Committee of Delhi with 
Dr. Ansari as its president whose aims and objects are to widely 
disseminate the re.isons for abstention from the victory carnival. 

(3) That (a) in the event of a satisfactory settlement of the 
Turkish question not taking place, the Musulmans of India shall pro¬ 
gressively withhold all co-operation from the British Government; (b) 
this Conference appoints the following committee to make considered 
suggestion with a view to give practical effect to the above resolution 
in the event contemplated and lay the same for final decision before 
the next session of this Conference. Committee :—The Hon’ble 
Fazlul Huq. Hazi-qnl-Mulk Aimal Khan, Maulana Abdul Majid 
Sharar, Hon’ble Mr. Raza Ali, Seth Abdulla Hazrat, Maulana Fazul 
Hasan, Mr. Kamaluddin Jafri and Mr. Mumtaz Hussain. 

( 4 ) That in the event of a satisfactory settlement of the 
Turkish question not taking place the Musalmans of India arc 
definitely of opinion that to give practical expression to their 
sense of dissatisfaction a progressive boycott of British goods 
should be instituted, and in order to give effect to this 'decision 
on the event contemplated this. Conference, appoints the following 
committee to make necessary suggestions which shall be placed 
before the next session of this Conforenco, Committee :—Syed Zahur 
Ahmad, Seth Abdullah Harmi, Haii Ahmad Khattri, Maulana 
Sanaullah, Maulana Hasrat Agham Safdar, Mafarul Mulk. Maulana 
Arif. Hasvi, Mouivi Akramkban Munirazzaman Tajuddin, Moulvi 
Sayid Bihari, 

( 5 ) That as early as possible a deputation on behalf of the 
Mussalmans of India be sent to England with the consent of H. E. 
the Viceroy with the object of laying before responsible British 
Ministers and others the ti'ue sentiments of the Mussalmans with 
regard to the Turkish and Khalifat questions and further that the 
deputation if necessary should proceed to the United States of 
America to further the objects of the deputation. 

(6) This Conference appoints the following gentlemen to form 
the deputation :—Baja of Mahmudabad, Sir Abbas AH Boig, Hon’ble 
Fazlnl Huq, Dr- Ansari, Hon’ble Baza Ali, Syed Hussain, Hon'ble 
PazH Hussain, Seth Mian Mahomed Cbbotaiii, Abbas Yesji, Hassan 
Imam, Sir Fazulbhoy Carimbboy, Haji Abdullah Karim, Hon’ble 
Abdul Qasim, Mirza Ali Mahomed Khan, Moulvi Abdul Majid 
Sharar, Moulvi Ibrahim Sialkoti Muniruzzainan, Moulana Abdul 
Bari, Hon’bles Sharif Bevji, with power to co-operate with other 
members from'among leading Moslems now in England. , 



Labour Movement 

Madras Labour Union 

. 2n(l Annual-Session 

The members of the Labour Ujiioji, Madras, held the inaugural 
meetijig of the second year of their existaiice at the Uiiion premises 
on April 26th. 1919, with Mr B. P, Wadia in the .chair. 

I Mr. B. P. Wadiu’ji Presidential Address. 

My Brothers.—We are beginning our weekly , moetings from 
to-day. . 1 propose to put before you next Saturday some very im¬ 
portant points for consideration. We shall then be able to tell you 
definitely what work we propose to do. in the future for the labour 
movement in India and also in England. Several of our Indian 
friends are going to England and I wish the Madras Labour .Union to 
send a” message through those friends to the .Labour Unions in 
England. During the week I want you to think Very carefully over 
this particular proposition. If you are going to send a message to 
Labour Unions in Great Britain, what, is the message that you are 
going to send to them 1 It is a very important point. We have 
a few days before us. Some of our friends are going on the 10th 
and 17th May and 1 would like our La^ur Union to send a definite 
message to ji^nglish Labour ..Unions through them. I would like you 
to consider this and speak about it to those who are members of 
your managing committee which meets every Tuesday so that wo 
will draw up certoin definite resolutions aiid programme which wo 
can hand over-to the representatives of India who go to Groat 
Britain. 

Mr. John Scurr, a great lab mi' leader from England, is coming 
ant to Madras in the course of a few days. He will be spying with 
us at Adyar and I hope to bring him out here next Saturday for the 
meeting. He will be of great use and value to us and he will surely 
fight on behalf of the Labour Union of Madras and the labourers 
of India when he returns to England. One of bis principal 
objects of visiting Madras is to come to our Labour Union and to see 
what kind of work we have been doing. You must see that next 
Saturday’s meeting will be a very representative one. We will be 
able to prepare our programme for our Indian representatives and 
giving a copy of that programme to our friend Mr. John Scurr. 
He wil help our Indian friends when they arrive in England. You 
may also consider if there is any one particular individual whom you 
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would nice'to go to England on your behalf and fight out yout 
battles. AVe will have to get the Factory Act properly changed so 
that the hours of work, are reduced. These are, the important 
points that I want you to consider during the week and help me 
with your suggestions so that we will be able to do something for the 
poor labourers of India with the help of our Madr^is Ijab’o\ir Union”. 

The speech was translated sentence by sentence into vernacular 
liy Mr. Kalyanasuudara Mudaliar one of the premier organisers of 
the Labour tTnion Movement in India. 

Mr. T. Adinarayana Chettiar.. . 

next addressed the meeting in Tamil at some length. He said 
that when he was thinking over that morning what he ought tc 
say to the members of the Labour Union, he was reminded ol 
a poster issued by the Workers’ Union -of England in which | 
there were printed four questions in large characters, (1) 
who holds you back? (2) who keeps you down? (3) why are 
you poor i and (4) who is to blame ? Those were questions 
which every one of them would do well to ponder over and 
try to answer. In the answer to those four questions would be 
comprised the solution of all the troubles which labour had to tackle 
with. He would not attempt that evening to deal with those mif^hty 
issues. •. He would content himself merely with saying a few words 
as to the relations that should be betwen employer and employed and 
also about the attitude of the general public towards both. Ho 
proposed also to deal briefly with the question of wages and to 
conclude with a short history of the Labour Union orgivnization in 
F.ngland. Taking the last topic first, I'fe, 

The H story of TiaJe Unions 

in England, the lecturer said that in 1914, the last normal year 
before the War, there were in the United Kingdom 1135 Unions 
with a membership of forty lakhs. The income of some of those 
Unions ..would stagger their imagination. The Unions were of 
various kindsi such as for texile workers, Engineers, Carpenters, etc. 
The income by subscriptions of the Engineers’ Union alone in li914 
was £5.35 lakhs. The official year-book attributed that enormcws 
iiitre.'tse in membership to the industrial revival from 1910 onwards 
of which the marked features were the prevalence of disputes, the 
occurrence of great National strikes and the steady growth of the 
amalgamation movement. It was duo also to the growing feeling 
among the workers that only by industrial organisation could organised 
capital be combated. That feeling had expressed itself in increased 
piopivgandist activity and also in the refusal of trade Unionista to 
work alongside of non-Unionists, When they were told of the 
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success of the Labour Organisation in Europe they not to 

run away with the idea that from the first labour had an easy 
Victory. The history of the movement could be traced back] 
to the 14th century, when various regulations were passed by 
the then powerful Capitalist Governments to compe*l labour to 
serve them at fixed terms which were not over liberal from the 
workmen’s' point of view. . Then combinations of workmen were 
made illegaL .That lew was repealed only so late as 1824. Even 
the amendment of' 1856 left sitch combinations as criminal, as being 
in restraint of trade. It was only in 1859 that those combinations 
were declared by the Courts to be not in restraint of trade, and 
persuasion not to be criminal. In 1875 the Criminal Law of Eng¬ 
land received certain modifications and especially as regards what 
was known as “ criminal conspiracy,” and an act which was not 
orimtnal if done by one man was not to be regarded as criminal 
simply because it was done by more than one. But intimidation 
was still penalised It was only after -the enactment of the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1909 that peaceful picketing was allowed. If such 
was the hard fight that labour had to put up in Europe, was it any 
wonder that 

The Indian Bureaucracy 

with its open interest in the British trading classes in India looked 
on with disfavour the combinations of workmen in this country 1 
However, the days when one could prevent the formation, of such 
unions was now long past, and now whether they liked it or not 
they were obliged to recognise their Unions and deal with them. 
Still there was much to be done before their organisations could be 
considered efficient or before they could say they had derived ever 
a tithe of the benefit that should accrue to them from conceited 
action. Their funds were very insignifioant.. There were many 
industries which had r.ot their labourers organised. Even those 
who had been members for some time had not, he was afraid, fully 
realised their privileges and responsibilities. There was as yet no 
organisation which could link together the various labour organis^ 
tion of tha country. Above all, there was no organ to voice forth 
the opinion of labour in India. The Labour Congress of England 
was a world known organisation counting its delgates by the thousand 
and tens of thousands with an efficient organisation to carry 
on the work from year’s end to year’s end. There were societies 
for the study of economics of labour, such as questions of rise in rents, 
in prices of foodstuffs, clothing, etc. The Daily Herald, the labour 
organ of England, was a power in the land and it was fortunate that 
the labour people of England had interested themselves in the 
affairs of India. There were unfortunately many who were under 
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tbe impression that fehe chief benefit to be derived from the 
formatiou of a Labour Union was either to facilitate going on strike 
or to get an incerease of wages. There could not be. greater folly 
than that. Their success would and must depend upon the measure 
of public sympathy that they were able to enlist, and that would be 
possible only in case their cause was just. Trade unionism, it should 
be remembered, was not only to raise wages but to put down tyranny 
in the factory, for if democracy was good ip the State, it was good in 
industry as well; During tbe last few years the National Guild Idea 
had caught on in England and Mr. Orage, the Editor of New Age^ 
the chief organ of that party, was a great friend of India. Guilds- 
men, in the words of an exponent—Mr. G. D. H. Cole—advocated 
state ownership and guild management of industry,, abolition of the 
wage system and the establishment of selLgoveromenh in industry 
through a system of National Guilds working in conjunction with the 
State. The future of labour must depend upoji organisation and its 
perfection and not upon strikes. An English writer speaking about, 
the recent increase of wages characterised the same as obtained at 
the point of the bayonet.. It was calculated that as a result of- 
strikes 44 lakhs of workmen obtained increase of wages amounting- 
to £763 lacks weekly. So strikes might be the western way but 
they were certainly not the Indian or the Satyagrahic way, which 
was based upon Ahinisa and convincing the public by sweet reason¬ 
ableness. The constant endeavour of the Labour Unions. in this 
country should be not only to educate themselves into the necessary 
self-discipline but also to educate the public as regards their 
attitude to labourers and labour movement. The Indian leaders 
bad so far neglected the interests of labouers and what the labourers 
wanted was not charity but justice. They were often told that if 
labour were given increased wages they would drink away the in¬ 
crease. It was a fallacious theory put forward only in the case of poor 
workmen. It was complained that the workmen were ignorant and 
illiterate, but the question was who made them so. Even elementary 
education was persistently denied to them. A merciless and sense¬ 
less system of castes had stood in the w'ay of ambitious young men 
rising to the heights to which their abilitios and ambitions 
entitled them. It was the duty of the members of the Union 
to convince thjir employers that an accumulation of wealth was 
of little use to the owner unless togther with it he had commer¬ 
cial power over labour, and further that power he could not 
have unless he sought to purchase their willing obedience which 
would be possible only by. the offer of adequate wages and proper, 
treatment. The real value of wealth depended on the moral 
attached to it. Some treasures were heavy with human tears. 
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Mr. Ti.'V, KeJyanasundara Mudaliar tKen moved, the 
following resolution: ' 

That the Madras Labour Union request, their President 
Mr, B. P, Wadia to plead the cause of labourers iu India before, the 
British labour party in England and the British democracy.” . ' 

He said that the salvation of India .lies with decisions of the 
Parliament of Great Britain, and British Parliament consisted of 
representatives of the British public including the influential section 
of labourers. The Indian National Congress, the Home Rule League 
and other political parties wore sendiiig deputations.to England but 
it would not be appropriate to delegate .the pause of labour in India 
to any of those deputations. Indian. leaders had so far neglected 
the interests of Labourers. It was the undauht^, fearless and firm 
attitude of their Union President, Mr. Wadia, that stood the members 
in good stead through all their doubles arising out of strikes and 
lockouts-in the very first year of their existence. It- was now 
a matter of history how Lord Pentlaiid once persuaded Mr. Wadia 
to disband the Labour Union and how- despite fear of serious 
consequences Mr. Widia stood'firm by the cause of* the labour 
movement. If their President had been some one otW than Mr. 
Wadia, Lord Pentland might have succeeded in bis efforts. 
Mr. Wadia was their trusted leader and he was the fittest person 
who could represent the cause of ' Indian labourers in England. 

Mi-. A. P. Parbhasarathy Naicker, Head Jobber in the Carnatic 
Mill, seconded the resolution and pointed out some of the inconveni¬ 
ences felt by the workmen owing to long hours of work in the Mills. 

Mr. M. Varadarajulu Naicker, Head Jobber, Buckingham Mill 
and Mr.-S. Nagaiah Naidu, Time-Keeper in Carnatic Mill, support¬ 
ed the resloution, ., 

The resloution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously 
admist great acclamation. 

On May 3rd 1919 the Madras Labour Union presented an 
address to its President and some 6 to 7 thousand persons attended. 
Mrs. Besant. Mr. John Scurr, and other prominent Labour leaders 
were present. After Mrs. Besant and Mr. Scirrr had addressed the 
meeting Mr. - T. V. Kalayanasundaram Mudaliar presented the 
following address to Mr. Wadia;— 

Address to Mr. Wadis* 

"Beloved Sib,— We, tlie members of the Mailras Labour Union, beg to' 
expreiw our gratitude to! yon for liaving consented to proceetl to Qugland to 
place our griivsnees before tlie British Kstioii. We request you to represent us 
before the labour Party Conference, the Trade Union Congress, the Parliamentary' 
Coramittac of the Trade Union Cougvesb and the Secretary to the Labour Party ; 
and enlist their sympathies to out cause. Vou arc thoru^hly acquainted with- 
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our' TariouS*griev(iBces and: we have also given to you a tuemorarolum ext)taiiung 
tbem, which we request you to publish widely for the information of the 
British people. . We pray God that He may aSord you a safe and liappy journey 
to England, a successful stay there, and an early return ho our midst." 

Similar addresses were presented to Mr, Wadia on May 7th 
by the Madras Tramway men’s Union, Printers Union and othw 
smaller bodies which Mr. Wadia had helped to build tap. 

^ Labour Protest 

' Under the joint auspices of all the Labour Unions of India 
a mass meeting was held in Madras on 29th September 1919 to 
protest against the nomination of Mr. Joshi tby the Government of 
India to the International Labour Conference, Washington, United 
States of America. As Dr. Subramaniam could not come owing to 
bad health Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar took the chair in his place. 
The obiectidn to M^« was that he was iii no sense an elected 
representative of Labour and did not really know anything about the 
life and working of Labour in India. He himself bad said that 
the Government of India bad appointed him for reasons best known 
to themselves and did not claim to represent Indian Labour in tbs 
proper sense of the term.. The action of the- Government in this 
respect was at par with their whole. policy, wherever Indians were 
. concerned, of flouting public opinion.r 

■ Thousands upon thousands of Labourers in Madras, Bombay, 
and elsewhere had elected Mr. Wadia as their representative and he 
had gone to America at enormous personal sacrifice to plead the 
cause of Indian Labour but still Government did not heed them. 

The following resolution was put from the chair and carried : 
“That this general meeting of the members of all the labour 
unions in Madras strongly condemns the action of the Government of 
India in ignoring , the representation of the Indian work-people- 
That this meeting respectfully requests the Imperial Cabinet to 
direct the Gk)vemment of India to comply with the provisions of 
article 3 of the Draft Labour Convention by consulting such labour 
oxgamsations in tiie country as are in existence.” - 

Subsequently the Government of India appointed Mr. Wadia as 
an adviser to the so called “Labour Representatives”, \Az. Mr- A- U* 
Chatteiji, I.C.S. and Mr. N. Joshi, to the International Labour 
Conference (See Part II p. 240). 




Bengal ProTincial Conference 

Myrnenalngh 19th April, ’20 

(Presidential address) 

‘Two problems which overshadow all others are before the 
country at the present moment, viz., (i) Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reform Scheme, and ( 2 ) the Act based on the recommendations 
of the Rowlatt Sedition Committee which has been lately placed 
on the Statute-book. 

“The Congress, in two consecutive sessions (i.e. at the special 
session in Bombay and at the annual session in Delhi last year), 
has expressed the countries considered views with regard to the 
Scheme and some of you may think that it would be waste of 
time to plunge once mure into a detailed discussion of its 
provisions. While folly agreeing with this view I cannot let this 
occasion pass without refering to certain matters. 

“Some of us are of opinion that the Scheme does not provide 
for any real expansion of responsible Government, while others 
think that the Scheme is sufficient as a first step towards it and 
are afraid that unless it is accepted as such there is every possi¬ 
bility of the British Parliament rejecting the Scheme altogether, 
on . the ground that since the Scheme does not satisfy anybody 
it should not be given effect to at all. I am afraid I can not 
accept this latter view. On the face of the strong desire of the 
educated people of ail classes and creeds of India expressed i» 
clear terms for a Reform of the Indian Constitution in the 
direction of responsible Government, and in view of the pro¬ 
nouncement of the a 9 th of August 1917 made by the Secretary 
of State for India and accepted by the Prime Minister and 
by . the other members of the British Cabinet, any 
apprehension that the question of the Indian Constitutional 
Reforms may be shelved by the British Parliament is to say the 
least, groundless. , The British Government knows very well or 
ought to know that any whittling down of the Reform embodied 
ip the Scheme, leave alone the total rejection of the Scheme itself, 
would not be tolerated by. the people of India. That this is not 
the view of mere agitators is evidenced by what His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaneer recently said at a banquet given to Lord 
Sinha. He said that speaking under a strong sense of duty to 
the King-Emperor and the Empire he wished to sound a solemn 
warning that if the counsels of opponents of the jReforms were 
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followed feelings of bitter disappointment and grievous wrong 
would be dominant, throughout India. Nobody could gauge the 
full force of that disaffection but .obviously in comparison with it. 
the recent unrest would seem smalt. But if the Btttish Govern¬ 
ment would only seize the occasion to shape the Reforms on bold 
and generous lines at the earliest possible opportunity they would 
confirm the solidarity of the Empire by strengthening the most 
enduring ties between England and India—those of mutual trust 
and helpfulness. • - • ^ ^ ‘ ■ 

"I cannot leave this subject without refering to certaiti recent 
development in connection therewith. You have all heard of 
the formation of the Civil Service Association in different parts of 
the country.' The position taken op by the Assocation biiefly 
stated is that the rights and privileges of the members ot the 
Indian Civil Service should not be interfered with or even jeo¬ 
pardised by any scheme of reforms which may be proposed for' 
the better administration of this country. We, who know the 
Civil Service bureaucracy, the spirit which aniriiates its-members, 
and its methods and traditions are hot surprised -at it'. The 
bureaucracy, whatever its pretensions may be as we all know, 
rules the country not primarily for the good of the country but 
primarily for its own self-oreservation and ^self-advancement. 
That is the principle of bureaucratic rule all over the world and 
the Indian Civil Service is no exception to it, 

"From a draft memorial of the Indian Civil Service Association 
of Madras published in the press we have an inkling into the 
inner working of the Civilian mind I— 

(f) They object to 33 per cent of the superior posts being 
recruited from India at once, 

(а) They object to the superior posts going to the members 
of the Bar or the Provincial Civil Service. 

( 3 ) They complain that members of the Indian Civil Service 
will DO longer look forward to attaining positions where they 
could decide or help to decide policy. 

( 4 ) They complain that a Civilian District Officer may have 
to give effect to policies diametrically opposed to his British 
ideas. 

' ( 5 ) They complain that a Civilian will be a mere machine, 
his advice will no longer be regarded, his responsibility to the 
public will disappear, his power and influence will have gone. - ' 

( б ) ' They complain that an English Civilian will not have 
sufficient number of his countrymen to keep him company. • 

^ ( 7 ) Finally they complain that their -wives hate to be treated 
by Indian doctors. 
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, - . “The above summary .clearly indicates that what/the Civilians 
want is lo maintma their so>calied prestige, and .to -make their 
domination over the. Indians a permanent affair. .When hsu a 
bureaucracy willingly divested ^itself of power? When has an 
autocracy welcome the coming of popular liberty ? History 
records no such event. We must therefore continue to.agitate 
till our object is attained. It is true that agitation, which is not 
based “on a good statement is a follybut it is equally if not 
more true that “ a good statement ” as we have in the present 
instance, “ not supported by agitation is futile.” 

“ Threatened Civilian Strike.” 

“Then again the Civilians urge:—“The present Civilian should 
be giveif a chance of escape from an engagement the conditions 
of which, through no fault of his own, are to be so radically 
changed, and if the view is to be accepted that the experience 
and-guidance of trained Civilians cannot at present be dispensed 
with, expediency requires that firm and definite steps should be 
taken to make tolerable the position of those who remain. What 
we would ask is ;— 

(n That we may be told in explicit terms what is meant by 
the substantial improvements in the conditions of service fpara. 
318 ) and the special measures of protection - (para. 325 ) to which 
the authors of the Report allude and whether the improvements 
(para. 318 ) are to benefit us or only our successors: 

( 2 ) That such of us as are not prepared to make themselves 
pawns in what is termed in the Report one of the greatest. poli¬ 
tical experiments ever undertaken in the world’s history should be 
given the option of retiring on pensions calculated with reference 
to their service and loss of prospects, or should be offered posts 
similar to those they now hold either at Home or in other parts of 
the British Empire ; and, 

( 3 ) That the pensions of all members of the Service should 
be guaranteed to them by the British Parliament.” 

Gentlemen, recent events in England and in other parts of 
Europe have made us familiar with strikes and lockouts, threa¬ 
tened or actual. But to speak the truth this vision of a threatend 
strike, engineered by Government servants, and connived at,'if 
not encouraged, by their superiors, is an unprecedented pheno¬ 
menon in the whole history of strikes. This attitude of the 
Indian Civil Service would have been a matter of no. concern to 
us, had it not been for the fact that His Excellency the Viceroy 
in a recent speech has openly supported it. In opening the last 
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sessions of the Imperial Legislative Council at Delhi, on the 6th 
of February last, His Excellency observed as follows 

“Now with the introduction of responsible Government in 
India, however limited at first, a change must begin. If we set 
up ministers, ministers must administer ; and the permanent 
services must execute. That is so well accepted a maxim of our 
British policy that no one will dispute it. This then is my firet 
proposition,” 

“But to suppose as has been alleged that we propose to place 
the services as a whole in helpless subordination to inexperienced 
and possibly hostile ministers ; that we intend not merely to 
deprive them of power but.to require them blindly to execute 
policies which they cannot reconcile with their self-respect is very 
seriously to misconceive our purpose. Let me explain at once 
why that is impossible.*' 

** It is recognised at the present moment that the time is not 
ripe for Indians to take over the entire management of the 
country. Every moderate and thoughtful Indian admits that 
truth himself. And Government, believe me, is not the simple 
thing it may sometimes seem. The help of the service, tiained, 
efficient, impartial with their high standards of duty, of character, 
of the pulic interest is, absolutely essential if this vast experiment 
is to suceed. . We cannot afford and we do not mean to lose them 
until India acquires, what she has not got at present, something 
approximately as good to put in their place. That is my second 
proposition. 

“ Secondly, we do'hot intend to leave the banding of the 
services wholly to the minister. We propose to instruct the Gov¬ 
ernor, in a published instrument, that we lay on him a personal 
responsibility for securing the welfare of the services. He will 
disallow proposals that aim or tend towards their disintegration. 
The head of every department under ministers will have access 
to the Governor. He will be in a position to represent difficulties 
to him before they become acute ; and it will be for the Governor, 
to deal with them by influence and persuasion, and finally by 
tactful exercise of authority. Lastly we propose to secure all 
existing rights of appeal to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State whenever an officer is prejudicially affected as 
regards emoluments or pension by a minister’s order,” 

^’’Time would not premit me to place before you the many 
objections and criticisms which may be made against the police 
which has been outlined in the portion of the speech I have just 
quoted, I say, to begin with, that it is humiliating to feel that such 
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is the present ascendancy of the Civil Service that Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, the head of the Government and the representative of His 
Majesty the King Emperor should be under the necessity of 
giving an undertaking to it however great many be its worth or 
however indispensable it may be to this country. 

’’After all .is said and done, these geptlemen come out here not 
nut of any love for this country, but to earn a* living. In saying 
this I do not mean any disrespect to them, as we are all entitled 
to and ought to earn our own living. But what I do mean i^ to 
eay that these gentlemen should realise what their position is in 
this country. We are grateful to them for the work which they 
have done for us, but our gratefulness will not prevent us from 
seeing that they are well paid for and that their interests are not 
to be placed above all other interests, I regret that His Excellency 
the Viceroy did not take the opportunity of making this quite 
clear to the members of the Civil Service. On the contrary he 
went out of his way to appease their supposed injured feeling by 
holding out hopes and inducements which, if materialised, would 
be prejudicial to the welfare of the country and to the efficient 
working of the svstem of Government proposed to be set up by 
the Scheme. We have not the remotest intention of depriving 
the present members of the services of any pay or pension 
to which they are entitled under the existing rules. No as- 
euraoce from the Viceroy was needed on this point. But as regard 
their future position under the ministers which His Excellency 
the Viceroy has indicated, we say that such a position, if secured 
to them, would be not only inconsistent with the self-respect of 
the ministers under whom they will serve, but will render the 
working of the Scheme almost impossible. 

”It is obvious from the observations which I have placed before 
you that in order to maintain the self-respect of the Services as 
well as their present power and position, the Governor will appoint 
only such men as ministers as will have the wisdom and tact to 
put up with them. In other words, not the best men of the 
■country will be secured for serving the country but the men who 
will be considered the best from the point of view of the welfare 
and the self-respect of the Service. Again, His Excellency the 
Viceroy has told us that the head of every department will have 
access to the Governor, I ask you, is there any man who will 
accept the position of a minister when he knows that his subordi¬ 
nate can directly approach the Governor and represent his 
supposed grievances behind his back? And suppose such a 
minister could be found, would you call him responsible to the 
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Council or to the people? Rather would he not be res* 
ponsible to the Civil Service ' 

’’Before I leave His Excellency the Viceroy’s 'speech let me 
refer to another matter viz, the assurance given by His Excellency 
to those who have set themselves up as representatives of British 
trade in this country> Well, gentemen, these are his words: 

‘‘The Secretary of State and' I have pledged ourselves in 
paragraph 344 to reserve to Government power to protect any 
industry from prejudice, attack or privileged competition. To 
speak for myself, I believe this can be secured by embodying this 
undertaking in the instrument of instructions given to the 
Governor on appointment wherein he will be informed that 
His Majesty’s Government lay on him a responsiblity for seeing 
that the pledge is made good. With such a public document in 
his han^s the Government with the Govenor of India and 
Secretary of State behind him, would be in a very strong positiorv 
to resist all proposals of his ministers which appeared to him to 
be acts of hostility of British commerce. There will moreover be 
representatives of that interest sitting in the provincial chamber^ 
and I cannot do them the injustice of supposing that they will fail 
to bring any just grievance effectively to the Governor’s notice 
or if need be to remind him of his responsibility. 

”We have been given all along to understand that the object 
df the Scheme is to place India on the road to responsible Govern¬ 
ment. But it is difficult to imagiue how India would ever attain 
' responsible Government, if the Governor will be in a position to 
override any measure which a minister may be advised to adopt 
in the interest of Indian commerce and industry. To make 
matters quite clear, His Excellency’s words leave no doubt in our 
minds that the representatives of British interests will be in 
position to kill all Indian industrial activities on the merest 
pretence that they are acts of hostilities to the British commerce. 
More of this when I come to deal with the Report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission. 

’’Gentlemen, this is the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme revised 
and brought'Up to date. Its first appearance in July 1918 did not 
evoke much enthusiasm. But as it appears to-day modified as 
aforesaid by His Excellency the Viceroy, I am afraid it will kill 
the little enthusiasm which some of us felt for it. The situation 
is not so bright and hopeful. We must be on our guard. We 
must clearly define what we .want; And here l believe I voice the 
opinion of any countrymen when I say that nothing short of 
complete provincial autonomy will satisfy us. 
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THE ROWLATTACT , 

”1 now pass on to what is known as the Rowlatt Act officially 
styled the Anarchical and Revolutionary Act. ' .1 

Two questions bave'gbt to be considered: , ' . 

(1) Was this piece of legislation necessary ? ; 

( 2 ) What are the changes it has introduced into our criminal 
flaw and with what likely effect ? 

Sir William Vincent in introducing this Bill remarked as 
follows:— 

“We had been unable effectively to cope with this movement 
under the normal Law. We had been foiled in all pur efforts. 
We then took restrictive measures, and we have been’ or really 
the Local Government has been, singularly successful in dealing 
with it. I chink if you read the Report the vital propositions are 
that under pre-war conditions the machinery oflaw and o'rdef 
was unfitted to cope with lawlessness of a particular type that 
the coming of the war with its emergency legislation really saved 
the peace of liidia by providing machinery which coiild deal with 
this lawlessness ; and that it is unsafe for us now to revert to ‘ the 
previous condition uf affairs, in which these anarchical forces were 
allowed unrestricted license to prosecute their designs. 'Itis on 
the basis of this Report that we have undertaken this legislation. 

From these words it is clear that the Government of Indm 
undertook this .legislation in the belief that nothing short of 
measures calculated to. seriously jeopardise aud interfere with the 
personal safety and liberty of His Majesty’s subjects would enable 
them to preserve law and order in this country. If this belief is 
-seriously entertained by the Government then all we cao say is 
that it furnishes a sad commentary on British Rule in this country. 
How is it one naturally asked that India whose people are pro¬ 
verbially noted for their sense of abhorrence of all violent acts, 
particularly violent acts directed against the established Govern¬ 
ment, how is it, one is tempted to ask, a people with such a 
temperament shopld have produced anarchists and revolution¬ 
aries?- The authors of the report of the Sedition Committee from 
which the Government have drawn their inspiration have entered 
into a historical survey of the revolutionary conspiracy in this 
•country beginning with the public Ganapati Festival held in 1894 
in Poona and ending with the dastardly murder of Basanio Kumar 
•Chatterjee in one of the public thoroughfares of Calcutta, 

”ln tracing this history they have furnished us with the activi- 
■ties and enterprises of the Chapeker brothers and Sabarker of 
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Poona, ihe doings of Barindra and his gang in the suburbs of 
Calcutta and the speeches and writings of Tilak and Samaj and 
various other persons. It is curious to observe that in their 
lengthy surveyt they have not ventured to examine*critically the 
acts and measures of the Government during the period in 
question with a view to discover to what extent if at all the latter 
contributed to the growth and development; of anarchical and 
revolutionary spirit in this country. One would have expected 
that a Commission presided over by one of the judges of the 
King’s Bench Division of the High Court of England would 
fry to penetrate beyond the police reports submitted to them 
and carefully and fearlessly diagnose the causes and agencies 
which we believe are responsible for this revolutionary disease. 
If they had doiie so, we’venture to assert that their recommend¬ 
ations would have been directed not only to the restriction of 
individal liberty and safety but also, if not more so, towards the 
restriction of Government high handedness and repression. The 
authors of the Report have gone so far back as 1894 in their 
history of revolutionary conspiracy, but so far as Bengal is con¬ 
cerned it can be said without fear of contradiction that there was 
no revolutionary crime and anarchy in this country till after the 
partition of Bengal. Who is morally responsible for this ? In 
answering this question I cannot do better than quote the follow¬ 
ing lines from the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohoa Malaviya's 
speech in the imperial Council on the 6 th of Febrbary last. 

^'And this prepares us for answering the first question. Was 
this piece of legislation necessary ? The officials tell us that it is 
necessary in the interest of peace and order but we are convinced 
it is not necessary. Having regard to the fact that our rulers them¬ 
selves give us the assurance most of the causes to which we 
have alluded as responsible for the growth of anarchism in this 
country will before long disappear. Mr. Montagu and His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy have promised us substantial reforms in the 
direction of responsible Government. The Public Services Com¬ 
mission have given us hopes of more extensive and lucrative 
careers for our young men in the public services. ' And lastly the 
recommendation, of the Indian Industrial Commission have opend 
out for us a vista of commercial prosperity and indestrial revival. 
If these things are going to happen in the near future and there is 
no reason to believe that it is not likely, revolution and anarchy 
would die natural death What then is the necessity at this 
moment to pass this coercive law which, beside being subversive 
of all the principles which we associate with the name of Britain, 
is unworthy of a civilized government ? 
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But then it will be said, whatever may be the future of 
anarchism in this country, how are the Government to deal with 
anarchism and its protagonists at the present moment ? The 
answer to that is, to quote the words of The Hon’bleMr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee,” 

“ The Defence of India Act will be operative six months after 
the conclusion of peace. That will take us down to the end of 
the year. Therefore, at least up to the 3rst of December 1919, 
no such law the one that you are now proposing to enact 
is needed. Then ra>’ Lord, there is the power of Ordinances 
which you have used so freely and so frequently and to such good 
' purpose. You can revive the Defence of India Act by an Ordi¬ 
nance which will continue till June, 1920, Therefore my Lord, 
having regard to the powers which the Government of India at 
present possess, and which can be easily continued, it seems to 
me that no case has been made out for enacting a law of this 
kind, at any rate at this stage, ” 

“Nor is this all. You have got in your armoury Regulation 
III of 1818. It is a part of the permanent law of the land, and 
you can set it in motion at any time you like. As a matter of 
fact, I think my Honlile Member will bear me out when I say 
that the most dangerous characters have all been interned under 
Regulation IIIofj8i8. ” 

"Having these extensive powers in hand, one is curious to 
enquire what are the motives which have actuated the Govern¬ 
ment in passing this Act, in the teeth of unanimous opposition, 
on the strength of their official block ? I may tell the Government 
that.we are not satisfied with the explanations which have been 
given for - the course that they have pursued. Armed with the 
powers they have got under the Act, they can restrain the overt 
acts of the people but they can not stop their thinking and guess¬ 
ing. 

"We pass now to the second question What are the changes 
it has introduced into our criminal law and with what likely 
effect ? 

"The Act, speaking broadly, has introduced two revolutionary 
changes into the law of crimes in this country. The first is it 
has created a new Tribunal for the trial of certain offences menti¬ 
oned in the schedule, of the Act. On turning to the schedule, 
one finds that it includes offences which are offences 
against the state as well as other offences e. g,, mischief, 
trespass, grievous hurt, extortion, rioting, dacoity, culp¬ 
able homicide, murder and so on. There may be some justt- 
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tication for a tribunal to try offences directed against the state 
such as waging war against the King, sedition and so on. But 
there is not even a shadow of justihcation for removing the trial 
oi offences like mischief and house trespass from the j urisdiction 
of the ordinary Courts of the land to a tribunal specially established 
for that purpose. I know, it will be said that these offences will 
come within the jurisdiction of the new tribunal only when any 
of these offences are connected with any movement endangering 
the safety of the state. But the question is, wKo is to decide in 
a particular case whether the offence in question is so connected ? 
Section 2 of the schedule makes it quite clear that the executive 
is the sole and the final judge in this matter; aud who is this exec¬ 
utive ? In ultimate analysis it is found to be no other person than 
an officer of the Criminal Investigation Department. 

■"The Hon’ble Mr. M. A. Jinnah has pointed out in another 
connection-— 

“Well now, who will give the information to the local Govern- 
niei)t that a person is concerned with a movement of the kind 
defined ? Who will furnish the local Government with materials 
upon which the local Government will make its order ? I venture 
to- say, my Lord, it will be some Police officer. Who else can it . 
be, except somebody in the Criminal Investigation Department 
or the Police ? It is the Police who will furnish the local 
.Government with information, ex-parte information and 
upoa that information furnished by the police, the local Govern- 
tuent will say, ^'well, here we have got this information, rve will 
make the order and the order is made and it is final.” 

”In this connection, I must bring to your notice the very 
important fact that an amendment was moved in the Select Com¬ 
mittee to the effect “ that provided when the Committee convicts a 
person whether of the offence with which he was charged or of 
another, it shall record a finding that such offence is connected 
with an anarchical or revolutionary movement. Needless to say 
'this amendment was not allowed. To us of course it causes no 
surprise; for notwithstanding the fact that a judiciary has been 
.-et up to try certain offences, the object of the Act is to make the 
judiciary a servant of the executive. 

’’The executive can set the judiciary in motion by a mere decla- 
lation by the Local Government that in its opinion the trial of 
;iny person accused of a schedule offence should be held in accor¬ 
dance with the provisions of this part, i.e., part I of the Act. What 
guarantee is there that you and I may not be sent up for trial 
under the provision of part I of this Act, if the executive on 
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materials placed before it and considered exparte should be 
nleased to express the opinion that the trial should be so held ? 
But then you may say what harm ? You will be tried by a tribu¬ 
nal consisting of three High Court Judges nominated by the 
Chief-justice. The procedure will be the procedure for the trial 
of warrant cases by Magistrates: You will be entitled to ask for 
an adjournment of I4 days and the Court shall comply with your 
request. A complete record of the evidence of each witness will 
be kept in the manner directed by the Court. And lastly if you 
are innocent you have simply to step into the witness box and 
demonstrate the falsity of the charge against you. But, gentlemen, 
inspite of its many attractions I am not in love with the new 
tribunal and its provisions. 

The President then fully analysed the provisions of the Act 
and pointed out step by step the great danger to personal liberty 
which it threatens. He then touched upon the satyagraha and 
swadeshi, cooperative movement, Primary Education, Sanitation 
and other imperative needs of the country and then concluded. 

Conclusion. 

*'! desire to impress upon you two things before I resume my 
seat, 

’’First you must learn, to depend upon yourselves in matters of 
■mass education, sanitation, trade and industry. Wecan not look 
to the Government to render the people any substantial help or 
encouragement in these direction. Up till now they had pleaded 
financial reasons for their inability to do much and whatever 
money was found was spent in the employment of highly paid 
European officers without any real and substantia] impi oyement 
being introduced. 

do not know whether the government's plea of want of funds 
is a sound one, but I am almost sure even if the Government had 
the necessary funds, the vested interests in this country as well as 
in England will stand in their way of adopting any measure cal¬ 
culated to advance the health and the material prosperity of the 
people of this country. 

"Secondly I say that one object we should have steadily in view 
would be to make the Government of the country national. 
Make the Government your own and you will have the things you 
want. Money will be found, vested interests will be swept away, 
and the people will come into their own. 

"I know there are some, both Englishmen and Indians, who 
urge upon us to refrain from all political agitation and to coucen- 
.^f2te for the present our efforts on such problems as social 
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reconstruction, mass educaion, sanitation and industrial revival. 
Though I yield to none in my appreciation of the importance of 
these problems, I take this opportunity of frankly expressing my 
opinion that none of these problems will ever be solved to our 
satisfaction till we acquire complete control over the Government 
of our country. This is no doubt a bold assertion, but history has 
made it abundantly clear that a good Government is no substitute 
for Government by the people, and that a Government not based 
upon the will of the people, however noble its intentions may be 
can never enter into that spiritual sympathy with the needs and 
aspirations of the people which is the sine-qua-non of all su- 
ccessful itdministraiion, Bande Mataram. 


Bengal Provincial Conference. 

Mymensingh—19th April 1919. 

The Conference opened its session on the .19th April 1919 and 
sat for 3 days. On the first day it was announced to meet at 
I P..M. but long before the appointed time the huge pandal 
specially erected for the purpose was packed to its utmost capacity 
There were about 700 delegates from all over Bengal and the 
total attendance was some 5000 'visitors. Quite a large number 
of ladies attended and took greater interest in the proceedings 
herelofore. At the appointed time the president Babu Jatra 
Mohon Sen, headed by the Chairman of the Reception Committee,' 
Rai Bahadur Shama Charan Roy, and ex-presidents Messrs. C. R- 
Das, Akhil Ch. Dutt, B. Chackerverty, and Rai Jatindranath 
Choudbury, entered the pandal in procession and was accorded a 
warm reception. Shouts of “Bande Mataram” and “AIla-ho-Akbar” 
rang throughout the vast gathering. 

Mr. B. Chackervarti proposed and the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlal 
Huq seconded that Babu Jatra Mohon Sen do take the chair. 
The proposal was received with loud applause. The President 
then read his address, The following resolutions were passed :— 
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Babu B. C. Pal moved 

• 2. “That in view of the unfulfilled pledges given of the rights 

and liberiies of the Indian citizens in the Charter Act of 1833, the 
Queen’s Prcclaraation of 1857, the King’s Proclamation of 1910 
■and 1911 and the Government of India Act of 1915, this Confer¬ 
ence demands- a clear Declaration'of Rights of the people of India 
by a Statute of Parliament enacting— 

(a) That all Indian subjects of His Majesty and all'the sub¬ 
jects naturalised or resident in India are equal before the Law, 
and there shall be no penal nor administrative taw in force in this 
country, whether substantive or procedural, of a discriminative 
nature ; 

(b) That no Indian subject of His Majesty shall be liable to 
suffer in liberty, life, propeity, or in respect of free speech of 
ivriting, or of the right of association, except under sentence by aii 
ordinary Court of Justice, and as a result of lawful and open trial; 

(c) that every Indian subject shall be entitled to bear arms, 
subject to ihe purchase, of a licence, as in Great Britain,-and that 
light shall not be taken away save hy a sentence of an ordinary 
Couit of Justice ; 

(d) That the Press-shall be free, and that no licence nor 

security shall be demanded on the legistralioii of a Press or a 
newspaper ; ■ 

(e) That corporal punishment shall not be inflicted on any 
Indian subject of His Majesty save under conditions applying 
equally to all other British subjects. 

Mr, C. R. Das moved ■ 

3. “That this Conference affirms the resolutions on the Indian 
constitutional reforms passed by the Indian National Congress 
at Delhi in December 1918 and urges His Majesty’s Government 
in England to apply the principle of self-determination to India 
in the solution of the Indian constitutional problem.” 

He said that this resolution on constitutional reform was passed 
in the Bombay Congress and reaffirmed in Delhi. If the Con¬ 
gress which had been urging for the last thirty-three years for 
self-government, after mature consideration adopted this resolu¬ 
tion, they must not say that the Congress was wrong. Absolute 
piov'cial autonomy was of urgent necessity, He would say 
tbit unless provincial autonomy was given any reform would be 
of no avail. They roiglit get control of education or sanitation, 
but if the life of the nation was crushed what was the good of 
education and sanitation? Unless they had power to protect 
themselves from the police there was no necessity of reforms. 

W—18. 
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4. “That 'this Conference appreciates the opportunities 
afforded to the Bengalee people to enlist in the Bengalee Battalion, 
the Indian Defence Force and the Bengal Light Horse, and 
demands that the Goveinment should be pleased to recognise and 
.give effect to the rights of qualified Bengalees to enlist in all bran* 
ches of His Maiesiy’s Army and of the Navy and Air service and 
urges that in respect of pay, piomoticn and status, they be 
placed on a fooling of equality with His Majesty’s European 
subjects. 

That this Conference further urges that at least one Battalion 
or the'' Bengalee people be permanently established and main¬ 
tained as a branch of His. Majesty’s army and that qualified 
Bengalees be admitted to His Majesty’s commission in the army 
and for their training a well-equipped College be established in 
Bengal on the lines of institutions for the purpose in England, 

Mr. B Chakravarty moved the next resolution :— 

5. “(a) That this Conference solemnly declares that the 
Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act. 1919 is a gross violation 
of tlie fundamental rights of a citizen to a regular and open trial, 
safeguarded by a wholesome body of rules of evidence, and with 
free access to all partacularly of facts to be taken into Considera¬ 
tion against him before he can be deprived of his personal liberty as 
a criminal offender, and that the passing of the Act against the 
united opposition of the whole country through Indian political 
organisations, numeous public meetings, unprecedented in their 
vastness, and non-official Indian members of the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Council without a single exception, was subversive of the 
principles of liberty and justice, and destructive of the elementary 
rights of citizenship guaranteed by Royal Pi oclamations aDd .lhJs 
Conference therefore most humbly beseeches His Most Gracious 
Majesty and King Emperor to be pleased to signify through His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council His disallowance 
of the said Act, 

(b) That this Conference urges on the Government to 
remove from (he Statute Book the Defence of India Act, Bengal 
Regulation in of 1818, the Press Act, the Seditious Meetings 
Act, the Criminal Law Act of 1913 and other similar repressive 
measures curtailing the liberty of the subject, and to enter on a 
policy of trust in the administration of the country. 

(c) This Conference further urges upon the Government that 
all peisons interned or externed under the Defence of India Act 
or all persons dealt with under the above meiiiioned regulations, 
and all political prisoners should at once be set at liberty with a 
view to ensure the success of conditional reforms. 
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' AtanuTgent general meeting of the Madras Liberal League 
held on September 2 nd with Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar in the chair, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

I. The Madras Liberal League has learnt with feelings of 
surprise.and of regret, that the Government of India intend to 
introduce during next session of the Viceregal Legislative Council 
ah Indemnify Bill for legalising the actions of the officers concerned 
in the introduction and administration of Martial Law in the Punjab. 
In view of the fact that Commission of Enquiry promised by the 
Secretary of State has not yet been appointed, and that the findings 
of the Commission will have a most important bearing bn the 
question of the necessity for the introduction of Martial Law and 
the promulgation of the various orders passed thereunder and 
the reasonableness or otherwise of the conduct of those concerned in 
their administration, the League is of opinion that the introduction 
of an indemnity Bill at this stage is highly premature and impolitic, 
is bound to impede the work of the Commission and discount its 
conclusions beforehaud in the eyes of the public, and will tend to 
undermine the faith of the people in the impartiality and justice 
of the British Government and affect its jurestige. 

IL The Madras Liberal League is of opinion that the Com¬ 
mittee which has been appointed to enquire into the administration 
and organisation of the Army in India is unsatisctory in composition 
in that it includes Sir Michael O’Dwyer whose methods of adminis¬ 
tration and pronounced hostility to Indian aspirations have caused 
wide dissatisfaction and no provision is made for the due represent¬ 
ation of Indian interests. The League urges that the Committee 
should be enlarged by the addition of representative Indians and 
ruling chiefs an'^ that it should be instructed to enquire into and 
report upon the' extent to which the higher ranks of the Army in 
all branches should be thrown open to Indians. 

III. The Madras Ijiberal League prays that the Secretary 
of State will be pleased to insist that in the Commission to he 
appointed to enquire into the grievances of Indians in South Africa, 

the Indian representatives should he . equal in -number to the re¬ 
presentatives of South African Union and that the operation of the 
.Asiatic Trading and Land-owning Act passed by the Union Parlia¬ 
ment should be suspended pending the Beport of the Commission. 
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IV. The Madras Liberal Iieairue prays that before handing 
German South-West Africa to the Sooth African . Union, His 
Majesty's Government will be pleased to insist on the recognition of 
the civil and, political equality of the Indian 8 u 1 :i|iects. x}f His 
Majesty and their right to settle in the country. 

V. The Madras Liberal League considers it necessary that the 
terms of mandates of types 2 / and (7 to be issued in respect of 
the German Colonies, ehould be modified so as to clearly and ex¬ 
pressly provide for the recognition of the rights of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects to free immigration and complete equality of civil 
and political status with British born subjects, 

VI. The Madras Liberal lieague prays that German East Africa 
may be reserved for Indian colonisation and handed over tq the 
Government of India under the arpropriate mandate. 

VII The Madras Liberal League urges the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State to take prompt measures for the 
expeditious release of the Indian Labourers in Fiji from their 
indentures. 

VIII. The Madras Liberal League appeals to His Majesty’s 

Government to use all their influence to prevent the dismember¬ 
ment of the Turkish Empire and the transfer of the homelands of 
the Turkish nation to other nationalities.. . , 

IX, That in response to the appeal of Swami Sradhananda, 
for relief to the sufferers in the Punjab, the Madras Liberal League 
do open a subscription list, and the amounts collected be remitted to 
Mr. Tiwari of the servants of India Society who is in charge of the 
distribution of the funds. 


Madras Provinciail Conference 

Tilcliinopoly—August 22nd, 19 f9 

■ ■ The 25 th. Madras Provincial Conference met at Trichinojioly 
:op August 22 nd and-continued for the next two days. The Hon. 
Mr. K. V. Bangaswamy Aiyangar, chairman of the reception 
committee welcomed the delegates in a short address. The Hon. 
•Hewan Bahadur Hesikachariar proposed the Hon. Eaja of Bamnad 
,to the chair. The proposab was seconded by Mr. S, Kasturiranga. 
Aiyangar. and other speakers. The Hon. the Eaja of Bamnad then 
. took the chair and read his long Presidential Address^ dealing, veiuf 
tborovghly . with, thei burning topics of the .day, specially; thoib. 
reg^ding.the affairs of thjB Puryab. •. i .-i.... i 
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Oii- the second day the proceedings began at noon. The 
president moved the loyally resolution and also one expressing 
sorrow at the death of Nawab Syed Mahammad and Dr. Nair.. 

Fandamental Rights 

Dr. Subbarayan, Zemindar of Kumaramangalam, next moved 
the following resolution: 

*‘This (inference reiterates the resolutions of the Indian 
National Congress and the Ail India Muslim League and expresses 
its emphatic opinion that no statute amending the Government 
of India Act will be satisfactory unless there is in it a guarantee 
of the following fundamental rights : 

(a) that all Indian subjects of His Majesty and ail the subjects 
naturalised or resident in India are equal before the law, and 
there shall be no penal nor administrative law in'force in this 
country whether substantive or procedural of a discriminative 

■ nature: • 

(b) that no Indian subject of His Majesty shall be liable to 
suffer in liberty, life, property or in respect of free speech or 
writing or of association, except under sentence by an ordinary 
Court of Justice and as a result of lawful and open trial. 

(c) that every Indian subject shall be entitled to bear arms, 
subject to the purchase of a license as in Great Britain and that 

; right shall not be taken away except by a sentence of an ordinary 
Court of Justice. 

(d) that the Press shall be free and that no licence or 

security shall be demanded on the registration of a press or a 
newspaper; . . . 

(e> that corporal punishment shall not be inflicted on any 
Indian subject of His Majesty, save under conditions applying 
equally to all other British Subjects. 

Punjab Affairs 

Mr. S. Kastuiiranga Iyengar moved; 

‘‘This Conference expresses its deep sympathy with our coun¬ 
try-men in the Punjab in their unhappy and distressed condition 
consequent on the Proclamation of Martial Law, at once uncallra 
for and unconstitutional, and the manifold sufferings caused by 


its administration. . 

“That this Conference deplores the delay m announcing the 
formation of the promised Commission of enquiry by the oeew- 
tary of State for India and in view of the substitution of the 
ordinary Courts of Justice by Martial Law Coinmissions and of 
the convictions made and sentences passed by the said yibunals 

which have shocked the public mind and aroused widespread 
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indignation throughout the country, urges that such a Commis¬ 
sion should be appointed without any further delay by Hfe 
Majesty's Government and should consist of persons • wholly 
unconnected with the Indian Administration and commanding 
public confidence, of whom not less than one-half- should be 
Indians, that it should hold an open public inquir)’, and that it 
should have power to annul and revise sentences passed by the 
Martial Law Commissions and other officers specially empowered 
in this behalf. 

“This Conference places on record its appreciation of Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s services to the country and in particular^ his 
resignation of the office of Membership cf the Viceroy’s Execu¬ 
tive Council as a protest against the policy pursued by the 
Government of the Punjab in promulgating and maintaining 
Martial Law, and its reverential admiration of the action taken 
by our great national Peot, Dr> Rabindranath Tagore, in resign¬ 
ing his Knighthood as a protest against the policy of the 
Government in this behalf. 

iL Sensation 

When the President stood up and was about to put the 
resolution to vote, Mr. T. C. Vydhinatha Aiyar asked the Presi¬ 
dent if he could move an amendment. 

: The President said that he did not receive any amendment. 
Thereupon the mover said that he had given the amendment 
to the Secretary. 

Dr. Rajan, Secretary, who was sitting near the President’s 
table said that he bad lost it. 

The mover of the amendment expressed his surprise that 
such an important paper should be so lightly let off. 

Dr. Rajan apologised and said that he had lost it somewhere 
and it was not intentional on his part. 

Thereupon the President asked what the amendment was. ‘ 

Mr. T. C. Vydhinaiha Aiyar said that he had a copy and got 
upon the dais. He was about to read it when the President 
wanted to see the copy. The President read it and consulted 
some of his friends on the dais. After some consultation ithe 
President asked the mover if he could not move it as a separate 
proposition. 

Mr. Vydhinatha Aiyar replied that a resolution could not be 
brought before the Conference without being first considered 
in the Subjects Committee. He said that he was not a member of 
the Subjects Committee, He said that the amendment was in order 
and he had every right to move it. He saw near his seat a placard 
hanging wherein the words “We demand justice” was found. 
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If that placard had .not been placed by the Reception Cpmmitjtee' 
on the platform he would not have seen it and would not have 
moved the resolution.. That was ah amendment which, should' 
be moved by leaders. But as nobody was forthcoming ’ he 
ventured to move the amendment. . : • 

The Amendment 

Mr. T. C. Vydhinatha Aiyar then moved the ^following 
amendment:—, . • " 

. After the last sentence in the resolution clause (a) add the' 
following: This Conference is of opinion that His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy of India, should immediately be' 
recalled for having lost the confidence of the-Indian public by' 
his indifference and incompetency to control the illegal action of 
the late Lieut. Governor of the Punjab, (hereby endangering 
the safety of,the British Empire and causing irremediable suffer¬ 
ing and anxieties to the people of the Punjab. 

In doing so he made a spirited speech in Tamil in tfie course' 
of which he said that the action of the Viceroy ha.d been, strongly 
condemned by the President in his important address, .as well as 
by Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu. If the people thought that what 
the Viceroy did were all right let them move.a resolution congra--' 
tulating him. If they did not, be ivas not particular about that. 
But if the people thought that what the Viceroy did was wYong 
let them unmistakably express it. 

The speech was punctuated by enthusiastic cheers. . 

A gentleman from the platform seconded the resolution 
and another delegate supported the resolution. Meanwhile the 
audience was continuously cheering, for no question of public 
importance so much agitated public mind as the'heartless in action 
of the Viceroy during the late Reign of Terror in the Punjab.^ 

The President then rose and said that as there was some doubt 
as to the necessity of that amendment in that resolution he 
would consider it with- his- friends. He then adjourned thfi! 
Conference for half an hour for consultation. / - ■ 

AVhen the Conference reassembled the PresMent said that 
opinion was divided as to whether it would be advantagepus 
to have the amendment to that resolution. If the movee 
would very kindly agree to submit his motion < to the. 
consideration of. the Subject Committee he promised that 
every - consideration would be given' to the subject mattec 
of the proposition and if necessary it would be brought before 
them' in the- shape of a separate proposition the next day. ,He 
would himself - place the [matter, before the Subject Committee, 
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. -.•Mr. Aruaachala Sastrt said that the gathering was prepared 
to leave the matter to the Subjects Gimcnittee in case it was 
left to them to decide the wording of the amendinent. T^ejr 
wanted the recall of the Viceroy. If that was the question left 
to the determination of the Subject Committee they would all in 
a body oppose it. 

' The President said that he gathered that the popular opinion 
was for bringing the matter as a separate resolution. A ddegate 
stood up and said that they were not particular about the 
opinion of any but the President, . They wanted a definite 
ruling from the chair. The President in exercise of the power 
conferred on him. moved each clause as independent resolution 
and took voles. 

, When the first clause was passed as a separate resolution, Mr. 
Vydhianatha Aiyar said that it was there that he had to move 
his amendment. 

The President ruled it out of order. 

Mr, N. S. Ramaswami Iyengar asked what they were to do 
if the Subjects Committee refused to move it as a- separate 
resolution. 

The President asked them to very kindly give him indulgence 
and to wait till the next morning. If the Subjects Committee was 
opposed to it it was for them to consider whether they should 
press it. Therefore, he requested them to very kindly postpone 
the consideration of the matter till the next day. 

The other clauses were than passed. 

Rowlatt Laws 

The Hon. Mr. B. V. Narasimha Aiyar moved : 

“ This Conference places on record 

fa) Its emphatic protest and strong condemnation of the 
Criminal Emergency Powers Act i of 1919 and the Bill to provide 
for amendment of the Indian Penal Code and Code of Criminal 
Procedure, the former of which has been rushed through the 
the Supreme Legislative Council and passed into law in defiance 
of unanimous Indian opinion. 

■ its strong feeling that these measures of legislation are 
unparalleled in the legislative history of any civilised country, 
cast an undeserved slur on the loyalty of three-hundred millions 
of people, amount to an indictment against the whole nation, 
substitute in effect the rule of the executive for that of the law, 
destroying thereby the very foundations of personal freedom and 
civil liberty^ are subversive of the order .of things recognised and 
acted upon in all free and civilised countries, and will retard all 
ordered political progress ; 
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; (c) its firm resolve that a persistent agitation should be carrie'd 

cn throughout the country for the repeal of Act i of 1919 and 
for the abandonment of the other Rowlait Bill ; 
i (d) its complete and unbounded confidence in Mahatma Gandhi 
and its full and hearty support of the action taken by him to 
make the Government give effect to public opinion in regard to 
these laws. 

Mr. S. S- Bharathi seconded, and Messrs. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
T. V. Gopalaswamy Mudaliar. Lakhmivarah Iyengar and Mr. 
K. M. Acbarya spoke on the resolution strongly supporting it. 

'' '(Then'follow a long list of Nationalist demand of Reforms in 
the India Council, Government of India, Provincial Governments 
etc, on lines of the CongresS’League proposals). 

Beforma 

♦ • 

' Mr. K. R. Guruswami Aiyar moved the following resolution. 

“ This Conference is of opinion that the Reform Bill introduced 
in the Parliament is unsatisfactory and disappointing and that the 
same should be modified so as to embody the demands o>f the 
Indian National Congress and the AlModia Moslem League held 
at Delhi in December last and urged in the memorandum submit' 
ted by the Congress Deputation. . 

The President before proceeding with the work said that 
before he resumed thedebate on Reforms he wished to make a 
statement. According to the promise given to them the pre¬ 
vious day the resolution brought forward by Mr. Vydhinatha 
Aiyer was duly considered in the Subjects Committee and Mr. 
Vydhinatha Aiyer himself was heard. The views of some of the 
experienced and senior members were heard and for very good 
reasons Mr. Vydhinatha Iyer himself had very kindly withdrawn 
;the motion. Tbat.was all what he had to say on the matter. 
He had received after comitig to the Conference a communi¬ 
cation signed by a very large number of people with the request 
that the Conference should go into the Subjects Committee. 
He did not know what was meant by Subjects Committee. He 
had heard of a Conference going into a Committee. 


Mr. N. S. Ramaswami Iyengar said that if the President 
permitted those who had signed the communication they would 
explain it 

The President said it would be absolutely rmra vtres to 
consider any proposal of that kind at that stage. 

' Mr. N. S. Ramaswami Iyengar submitted that it was only a 
matter of l ight on behalf of the delegates. It would be explained 
that it wks not ultra vires. 
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Mr. Ramaswatni Iyengar ihen went up the dais and said that it 
was a> matter of. procedure based upon the constitutional rules 
which were all printed in English. It said that no resolution could 
be brought before the Conference without its'being placed before 
the Subjects Committee, The President objected to his making a 
speech and asked Mr. Ramaswami Iyengar tp. explain the matter 
to him first. Then they privately discussed the matter. 

The President after hearing the explanation said that it might 
be right to propose that the whole Conference should go into a 
cornmittee. But when the subject was one which was uot found 
in the agenda he did not think they could go into a Committee. 
As Mr. Vydhioat.ha Iyer had withdrawn ji, it would look more 
expedient that such a motion should not be brought forward.. He 
would only appeal to them to take his advice kindly in the spirit 
in which it was offered. He had very good reasons to be.iieve after 
hearing Messrs. Kasturiranga Iyengar and C. Vijaraghavachariar 
that it , was unnecessary, imprudent and immature at that 
moment. ‘Under those circumstances it. would be absolutely 
ultra vites to ask the Conference to go into a Committee. If Mr. 
Ramaswami Iyengar pressed it' he was obliged ^to rule it-out of 
order. ■ . 

Mr. Ramaswami Iyengar;—You can rule it out of Order. 

President:—Ido not think the house could go into the Subjects 
Committee in as much as the resoulion .was not. iii the 
agenda, •. ■ 

Cable to England 

Mr. C, Vijayaraghava Chariar moved; 

“This conference authorises the President to send a table to 
Lord Selbourne, President of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
the Right Hon. the Prime Minister, Right Hon. the Sectetary 
of State for India, Hon. Mr. Patel, Secretary, Congress JDeputalioti 
to England, Hon.. Yakub Hasan and.the Editor of India*' 

This message was a , summary of the important resolutions 
passed in the Conference.. It was proposed by Mf. Vijayaraghava 
chariar, seconded by Mr. Joseph^ supported by Mr. 'MirLuzi 
Sahab and passed. ' ... 

; The Following resolutions were nut from the.Chair 

“This Conference requests the Government to devise measures 
for giving immediate effect to the much-needed reform for the 
separation of the Executive and Judicial functions. 

; “This Conference reiterates that the amendments ill the Reli- 
^gious Endowments Act long contemplated, cannot any longer be 
delayed and urges on the Government the necessity for taking 
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•«aily steps' in the matter as necessary permission has since 
been obtained from the Secretary of State. 

“This Conference requests the Government to take immediate 
-steps to avoid overcrowding of third class compartments in . view 
•of the comfort and convenience of third class passengers, to run 
sufficient number of trains to provent this overcrowding and to 
discontinue the system of reserving third class accommodationi 
'for Eurasians and East Indians so long as there is no difference 
of fares between an ordinary third class passenger and an Eurasian 
third class passenger fare to justify this special privilege. 

(a) This Conference is emphatically of opinion that the 
orders under the Defence of India Act passed against Mr. Gandhi 
-are absolutely unwarranted and undesirable and should be imme¬ 
diately rescinded. 

(^) that there should be a general amnesty and full pardon 
•for all political prisoners and release of all internees. 

(c) that Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali should be 
■released immediately, the circumstances alleged by the Govern-' 
>ment for their internment having ceased to exist. 

, and that the orders of exiernment and internment against 
'Messrs. Horniman, Lajpat Rai, Chenchiah, Selh Sen, and otliers 
should be revoked and cancelled. 

“That this Conference enters its emphatic protest against the 
enactment.of the Asiatic fLand and Trading^ Amendment Act by 
the Union Parliament of South Africa which is a flagrant viob-' 
tion of the fundamental rights of British Indians in South Africa 
and would certainly result in a few years in reducing the South 
jVfrican Indians to a state of helotry without status, rights of 
property or profession, hot to speak of the riglus and privileges 
•of British citizens, and drive them away from the country of their 
birth and domicile to seek in India new homes and suffer great 
hardships. 

(b) This Conference is further of opinion that the Act is 
based upon a gross misrea1ing-oi.the.agreement arrived at by the 
Settlement of 1914. 

(c) This Conference urges on the Imperial Government to 
interfere and veto this law which was rushed through when this 
•country was pre-occupied with grave domestic question of 
supreme importance, and which is sure to produce the greatest 
indignation throughout the land. 

“This Conference enters its protest against the action of the 
Ceylon and Madras Governments in conducting secret negotiations 
■with each other with a view to the enactment of a labour law for 
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Ceylon with the object of facilitating the supply of r^ulated 
Indian labour to Ceylon and urges the Madras Government to 
convene a Conference of the representatives of the people and of 
the Government to examine the terms of the proposed ordinance 
and report as to the extent to which they are calculated to 
ameliorate the admittedly deplorable and humiliating condi¬ 
tions, economic and civil, to which they are now subjected in the 
planting area in Ceylon. 

‘'This Conference urges that unless and until the conditions of 
decent existence, adequate wages and normal civic freedom are 
established by the Ceylon Government, the Government of 
Madras should take power by necessary legislation to continue 
the prohibition of emigration of Indian labour to Ceylon and to 
lay down the conditions under which labour recruitment to 
Ceylon from this Province should be permitted. 

“This Conference further insists that the services of Mr, C. F 
Andrews should be availed of and that a report from him 
regarding the conditions of Indian labour in Ceylon should be 
made the basis of the settlement of this vexed question. 

“This Conference views with considerable regret and 
apprehension the intimation received that the Fiji Government 
has postponed the cancellation of the Indian indentures and 
records its most emphatic protest against any weakness on the 
part of the authorities in dealing with this question of self-respect 
to the Indian nation. ' 

“That this Conference strongly condemns the procedure 
adopted in the Katarpur Riots Case of applying the provisions 
of the Defence of India Act for trying the accused by a special 
tribunal and appeals to the Lieuteriant-Governor of the 
United Provinces and the Viceroy to revise the convictions and 
sentences. 



Bengal Presidency loslem league 

The annual session of the Bengal Presidency Moslem League^ 
was held at Mymensingh on 22 April, 1919. 

Mauivy Abdul Khaleque, the chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, in a short speach welcumed the delegates. The President, 
Mr. Mir Mahommed Massih, Bar-at-law, a brother of the 
Hon’ble Nawab Shamshul Huda, delivered a vigorous speech, 
demanding the rights of the Mahomedans emphatically, taking 
the members of his community to task for their present attitude 
of apathy, which was in a way responsible for retarding the 
normal rate of progress of the country ; he condemned in 
severe terms the Press Act and the Rowlat Act. He warned 
his CO religionists that if they behaved as they were doing the 
time would come when future generations of Mahomedans 
will hang down their head in shame and will set apart a black 
chapter to their perpetual and iiernal discredit. 

Most of the resolutions passed by the League and the 
Provincial Conference were practically on the same lines. 
But the resolution round which centred the most intense interest 
was the one protesting against the contemplated dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empire. The honour of the Khalifa is dearest 
to the heart of Mahomedans and naturally they regard 
the attempt lo take away some of his possessions from him as 
tending to. lower him in honour and prestige. The resolution 
was moved by Maulavi Hajmuddin Ahmed, who in a Urdu 
speech explained the subiect to his audience. He was seconded 
by Maulavi Mahommed Akram - Khan, editor of the ** Muham- 
madi ” who delivered a powerful speech in Bengali, which was 
listened lo with rapt attention not only by the Mussalmans but 
by the Hindus also and at. times his speech drew tears from 
people belonging to both creeds. 

The following are some of the most important lesolutions 
passed: 

1. That the report of the Secretary be adopted. 

2. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League, being srlong- 
ly of opinion that the continuance of the Sovereignty of the 
Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifa of Islam, over the Jaziratul 
Arab as defined by Muslim authoiities and divines is essential 
to the maintenance of the Khalifat, hereby places on record 
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its emphatic protest against any attempt to weaken the author¬ 
ity of the Sultan over the said territories inasmuch as any 
such ^attempt would affect the religious beliefs of th'e Mussalman 
in the teachings of the Shariat and thereby produco an adverse 
effect on the devotion of the community to the British Throne. 

3. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League records its 
most emphatic protest against the passing of the Anarchical and' 
Revolutionary Crimes Act commonly, called the Rowlatt' Act 
and the introduction of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill in^ 
the- Imperial Legislative Council in utter disregard of public’ 
opinion as being subversive of all the principle of liberty and 
justice and as constituting an unjust interference with the rights 
and privileges of the Indian subjects of his Majesty and.urges 
upon the Government the repeal of the Act and the abandon¬ 
ment of the Bill. 

' 4. That in view of the most bitter feelings in the country 

against the Rowlatt Act and the Bill, the Bengal- Presidency 
Muslim League strongly condemns the conduct of the Mohe- 
madan representatives of Bengal; ini the Imperial - Legislative 
Council in not opposing the said measures, inasmuch as their 
failure to offer such opposition as was due amounts to a culpa¬ 
ble neglect of their duties as members of the said council. ' 

5. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League affirms and 
endorses the resolutions on the Scheme of Reforms adopted 
by the All-India Muslim League at its annual session held at 
Delhi in December 1918 and records its deliberate opinion once 
more that nothing short of full autonomy in the Provinces 
would satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people. 

6. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League expresses 

its deep disappointment at the persistent refusal of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal to hold a public enquiry into the Calcutta 
disturbances of. September last in spite of the repeated prayers, 
of the Mussalman community for such enquiry. - •; 

The League further places on record its grateful thanks to- 
Messrs. L. P. E, Pugh aud H. D. Bose of the Calcutta Bar, 
Mr. Abbas Taiyebji of Baroda, Mr. Vijiaraghobachariaf of 
Madras and Mr. Pandit Ajit Prasad of. Lucknow who at great 
personal sacrifice held an enquiry into the said disturbances 
and urges upon the Government to take action in accordance 
with the recommendation of the said commission. 

7 * That the Bengal Presidency’ Muslim Leagu^ emphatically 
protests against the. attitude of the Government regarding the 
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continued internment of Moslem leaders in spite of universal 
protest from the country, and in the name of justice, humanity 
and liberty urges upon the Government their immediate release. 

13. That the -Bengal Presidency .Muslim League expresses 
its deep disappointment at the continued neglect of the Govern¬ 
ment to take steps to develou the natural resources of the 
country and hopes that immediate action will be taken on the 
recommendations, of the Industrial Commission in the light of 
the criticisms’made by representative, -pnblic bodies and the 
leaders of the Indian people. 

14. That'the - Bengal Presidency Muslim League records Us 
emphatic protest against the manner in which the various 
circulars regarding the appointments of Mussalmans to posts in 
the public services; are being constantly disregarded and urges 
upon the Government the necessity of giving the fullest effect 
to all such circulars.. 

15. That in view of'the extremely cordial relation that exists 
between the' Hindus' and the Mohamedans of Bengal, the 
Bengal Presidency Muslim League appoints a Hiudu-Mossalman 
Board consisting of Mr, B. Chakrabarty as President and 4 
representatives'elected by: the Council, of the Bengal Moslem 
League and.4 representatives by. the Council of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Commiilee 10 act in ail matter of possible 
difference between the Hindus and the Musalmans arising 
from time to time and to promote concerted action by the 
two communities, in all . matter of .public importance until the 
next session of the League., ' 



Beliar PrdYincial Conference 

. Laheriasarai—is AugnstyJgzQ, . . ^ . 

The Behar Provindal Conference met at Laheriasarai on 15th 
August, 1919 under the presidency'of the Hon Rai Bahadur 
Dwarka Nath. About 70-delegates from different places, besides 
60 delegates representing peasants of Motihari and Darbhanga, 
were present. The h^ll was packed to the - utmost capacity, with 
-spectators. 

Babu Prionath Mittra, Secretary, Reception Committee having 
declared the meeting open. Pundit Bhubaneswar Misra, pleader, 
President, Reception Committee delivered his address in Hindi 
dealing mainly with the present deplorable condition of the coun¬ 
try and criticising the Rowlalt Act. -'He also criticised vigorously 
the measures adopted by Sir Michael O'Dwyer to put down the 
Punjab unrest. He exhorted his brother delegates not to lose their 
head whenever they get a bit of self-government but to do real 
good to the motherland. He then referred to the Compulsory 
Primary Education Bill that had been recently passed by the 
Behar and Oiissa Council. ' 

Babu Brajakisbore Prosad proposed the- Hon Rai Bahadur 
Dwarka Nath to the presidential chair and the proposal was duly 
seconded and supported. The President then stood up amidst 
cheers and delivered his address in English. - At the ontset he 
expressed sorrow and anguish_at the death of Babu Nand Kishore 
Lai of Gaya and Mr. Parmeshwari Lai of Patna. He next 
spoke of the war and the part played by India. Concerning the 
reform proposals the President said " We are all 
agreed that we cannot and should not reject them; that 
unqualified rejection of the proposals' will be suicidal,” He 
then referred to the Moderates Conference and the special 
session of the Congress at Bombay and the points of disagreement. 

Concerning the recent disturbances in the Punjab the presi¬ 
dent said ; ” We won't hesitate to express our disapproval of the 
promulgation of martial law in the Punjab, the bombing of people 
by aeroplanes and the use of machine guns, We believe that a 
tactful, sympathetic and statesmen-like handling of the situation 
by the authorities on the spot would have nipped the evil in the 
bud.” 

He next dealt with primary, secondary and higher edu¬ 
cation in the province. He said the people failed to see any 
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reason why colleges should nol be established in places like 
Chapra, Gaya, Arrah and Darbhanga. They muse combine 
all their strength and put forth all their energy to have a college 
on the lines of the Fergusson College at Poona. According to 
him the establishment of engineering and medical colleges aod 
mining school would provide their young men with new careers. 

.' I He also desired that the system of trial by jury should be 
extended to other important districts and that Beharis should bp 
given proportionate shares in appointments. 

Concerning the Champaran affair the Piesident said that he 
strongly believed that the best solution of the agrarian troubles 
lay in peaceful arbitration rather than in litigation and legislative 
enactment. He' urged the formation of an association to 
send some of their brilliant youngmen to England to be 
trained as journalist; In conclusion he said: -‘We want 
brave hearts, ' men of undaunted courage and lofty patriotism 
to join our ranks, and to from themselves into a band 
of self-sacrificing men who will live for God, Crown and 
country, single-handed, unaided, with heart within and God 
overhead." 

Resolutions on Punjab Affairs. 

The following resolutions re the Punjab matters were passed;— 

‘ That this conference respectfully but indigantly protests against 
the action of the authorities in having ordered (he shooting of 
unarmed mobs and -bombing from aeroplanes and thus causing 
destruction of many innocent lives and damages to property in the 
Punjab, and white holding that Law and order should be main¬ 
tained at all cost this conference is of opinion that the methods 
adopted for it by the . bureaucracy were inhuman and entirely 
uncalled for. 

“That this conference emphatically protests against the actions 
of the authorities in having introduced Martial Law in different 
areas in the Punjab and in not allowing the accused in the 
Martial Law Tribunals to engage counsel of their own choice to 
defend themselves and in prohibiting eminent public men from 
the other provinces from entering the Punjab. 

“That this conference is of opinion that the conduct of the 
bureaucracy in enacting the Punjab tragedy has given a rude shock 
to the Indian people and has materially shaken their confidence 
in British Justice. 

“That in the opinion of the conference it is urgently necessary 
that the commission of enquiry promised by the Secretary of 
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State should be constituted at once and asked to-make a searching' 

and public enquiry iiUO lhe situation in the Punjabi 

“That this conference is further of opinion that the said com-' 
mission should be so coDtituied as to exclude all persons in any 
way connected with the Government of India, particularly the- 
Punjab administration, and that the said commission should be- 
further authorized to revise findings and sentences passed by the 
Martial Law Commission. 

''That this conference is of opinion that any proposal on the 
part of Government to introduce and pass an indemnity Billfor 
the protection cf officers and authorities -concerned with the 
happenings in the Punjab will evoke the greatest opposition from 
the people as being a - serious and uncalled: for encroachment 
upon rights of the subject and as an unworthy attempt, of their 
acts which maynot be justiSable on their merits. . ; 

"That this conference places on record its deliberate conviction 
that His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford has lost the 
confidence of the peovle of India on account of his policy with re¬ 
gard to the events in the Punjab and beseeches His Majesty the 
King Emperor to recall him. 

"That this conference places on record its sense of deepest 
sympathy with the reople of the Punjab in the treatment meted 
Out to them and their leaders and spokesman by the bureaucracy. 

"That this conference places on record its sincere and grateful 
appreciation of the wise and bold action taken by Sir Sankaran 
Nair in resigning his office as a member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor General of India as a protest against the action 
of the Government of India, in dealing with the situation in the 
Punjab. . > ; 



Madras Informal Conference 

An Informal Conference of leading men of Madras was 
held on Sunday, September 7 th 1919 at the residence of Dr. Sub- 
nmaniam. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, K.C.S.I., was in the 

chair. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed, it being 
understood that in the case of some of the members of the Confer¬ 
ence they represent but a minimum of demand beyond which they 
may individually consider it desirable to go. 

L That this Informal Conference is of opinion that the rights 
of British Indian subjects of His Majesty to the status of citizens 
of the British Empire should be recognised in the following among 
other ways. 

(a) In the sphere of internal legislation by the removal of racial 
distinctions and restrict'o .s. 

(b) In the sphere of fiscal policy by the Government of India 
being allowed liberty to regulate such policy in the same manner 
and to the same extent as the Governments of the Self-Governing 
Dominions. 

(c) In the case of Indians already settled and resident in the 
Self-Governing Dominions by the acknowledgment of complete 
equality of civil and political status with the British born subjects 
of his Majesty settled in such Dominions. 

(d) In the case of Indians wishing to emigrate to the Domi¬ 

nions in future by being accorded the same rights as British horn 
subjects of the Empire. ' 

(e) In regard to the Indians desirous of visiting the Dominions 
for purposes of travel, education, business, or pleasure, and not with 
the object of settlement, by the removal of all restrictions. 

(f) Ill regard to the recruitment of Indian labour for the 
Dominions and Crown Colonies, by the abolition of the system of 
Indentures, of imprisonment for labour offences and by the 
.treatment of Indian labour on a basis of equality with all other 
.labour. 

(g) By the recognition of the rights of the Government of 
India to adopt retaliatory measures against such of the Dominions as 
impose any restriction upon Indians. 
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(TI) That this Informal Conference strongly protests against 
the introduction during the present session of the Imiierial Legis¬ 
lative Council of an Indemnity Bill to cover the actions of those 
concerned in dealing with the recent occurrences in the Punjab. 
This Informal Conferende considers that the introduction of such a 
Bill at this stage is premature and nullifies the value of the 
Commission of Enquiry and must inevitably discredit the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the eyes of the Indian people as well as destroy 
their faith in British justice and impartiality. 

(Ill) That this.Informal Conference is. of opinion that a Eoyal 
Commission is the proper machinery for conducting the promised 
enquiry into the occurrences in the Punjab nhich must necessarily 
involve an examination into the acts of the Government of India 
and that the appointment of committee by the Grovernment of 
India to report unto themselves is therefore not calculated by the very 
necessities of the case to inspire'public confidence or to achieve the 
ends of justice. • 

I'V. That this Informal Conference strongly disapproves the 
composition of the Committee appointed to enquire into the ad¬ 
ministration and organisation of the Army in India, inasmuch as it 
includes the name of Sir Michael O’Dwyer in whom the people of 
India have no confidence, and does not provide for the proper 
representation of Indian interests. 

V. That the terms of reference to the Esher Committee should 
he widened so as to require them to consider and make their 
recommendations upon the limitations which now, exist with regard 
to the employment of Indians in all instances of His Majesty’s 
Army- and especially 'with reference: to the commissioned 
ranks. 

"VI. That this Informal Conference desires to urge upon His 
Maioaty’s Government th") importance of throwing open the Naval 
and the Air Services to Indians and of detailing a certain number of 
ships of w.ar and airships, aeroplanes and seaplanes to India for the 
purpose of giving the necessary training. 

The above resolutions were approved by the foIlowii;g members 
of the Conhrence. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer, Dr. Suhramaniaifi, Ddwan Bahadur 
L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer, T. E. Venkatarama Sastri, the Hon. the 
Baja of Eamnad, Rao Bahadur T. Kangachari, Khan Bahadur M. A. 
Kuddus Badsha Sahab, Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, Mr. S. 
Kasturiranga Iyengar, Mr. C, Eajagopalachari, Mr. G. A. Natesari, 
Mr. Venkatasubhaiya, Mr. N. C.’ ’ Seshachari, Mr. T. V. 
Venkatarama Iyer, Mr. K. A. Viraraghavachariar and Mr. G. S. 
Arutdale. , ■ ■' 



Bombay Provincial Conference 

AHmednagar—24 Ap^ il, 1919 

The 19 th Bombay Provincial Conference washeldatAhmed- 
riagar on the 24 th April 1919 . :Mr. Joseph .Baptisfei, Bar-at-Law, 
the ardent Home Ruler who had for the l^t one year cmried on a 
vigorous campaign in England fo^ Home Rule for India, was the 
President, In the cour^ of his Pi'esidehtial address he eulogised 
the s^rviceiof the late Lokmanya Tilak.' “that peerless Tribune 
of the People ^yho crossed the Kala Pani in safety and appeared 
in London iti the .garb of an England-returned youngman. 
The first day he woke. up at 6 A.M., and went for a constitutional 
walk in the . middle of the road as they do in Bhudwar Peth. 
The next day ^ he fell'from his bed as a sign of bis infancy in 
England: But he scon made 'himself at borne. All who came in 
contact with him were charmed with’ bim-^specially the ladies. 
They all fell in love with his puggree. It was a nice new puggree 
with lots of pins in;it. * The politicians, however, were rather dis¬ 
appointed with hini. They expected to cross Swords with a gigantic 
pugnacious demagogue, siilletto in hand. They found him a fragile 
philosopher appealing to reason and history. Forthwith the walls of 
prejudice erected by Anglo-Indian masons crumbled to pieces. 
Reflecting, men . realised that the great movement of Home Role for 
India was not founded upon hate of British Rule, but love of British 
self-rule.' His. pleaseiit experiences were, however,- marred by 
the rude shock he received from the Bar and the Bench of England 
resulling in a serious • miscarriage of justice (the Tilak-Chirol Case, 
decided against Lokmanya). - But the shock saddened him for 
a day only. The next morning he was full of life and vivacity 
and declared in grave tone:—“British Justice is cheap. The 
verdict of the jury costs' three lakhs only. • But British politics 
is dear. The verdict of the country costs there orores at least.” In 
his labour for India he was energetic like Radium. He found the 
British Committee of the Congress-in a comatose condition. He 
infused some of the elixir of life in it. ' He found that the Press of 
England declined to insert even in the advertisement columns some 
hard facts from Blue Books. So he inundated the country with 
leaflets. Never before was India so much in evidence in the Party 
programmes and orations at a General Election. The country was 
roused with the valuable help of Mr, Lansbury and others of the 
Home Rule League at London, After mature reflection Mr, Tilak 
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bids TOO convey this message to you. Home Rule is within reach. 
Ask and it shall be given. Only ask with ft united and a resoK-te 
voice.” . 

Seli-detenninatidn 

“Remember that England is herself oh the trial afc the Peace 
Conference. The world is in no mood for lip-service to the eternal 
principles of liberty and democracy. • It abhors slaves, be they men 
or nations. This is manifest from Mr. Montagu’s own pronounce¬ 
ment. “The whole spirit of our deliberations across the Channel,” 
said he, “is that Empire can only be justified by the freedom and 
liberty of guarantees, and the motive of the world’s statesmanship 
at this moment is a ha^d and detestation of ascendancy and- 
domination,” This was a post-prandial oration, but Bikaiiir presided, 
not Bacchus, Indeed this wicked war would have been waged in ■ 
vain if it did not end in detestation of domination. And shall we 
be denounced as disloyalists and potential, rebels for sharing this 
detestation with the world’s statesmen i It is no more pious opinion. 
It is embodied in the Draft Convenant of the League of Nations. Act 
19 recognises the provisional independence even of those nations 
in the enemy territory and the Turkish Empire who are not 
sufficiently capable of self-government, Tbeiy will be placed under 
a mandatory of their own choice, but the functions of the mandatory 
will be only advisory. Why should cot the Bureaucracy in India 
similarly cease to govern and be confined to assist and advise us 
in the art of self-government 1 Is Jugo-Slavia and Servia fit for such- 
government and not Indial The idea is absurd. Is the League 
going to be more generous to enemies than to faithful friends 1 
Certainly not. Of course the League will not intervene in the 
internal affairs of the Allies with mandates as they do iti the affairs 
of the fallen foes. But behind the purdah several are dropping 
gentle hint to those who live in glass houses. And here I am 
tempted to announce, though without permission, that Mr. Tilak. 
has received assurance in writing from one of the most powerful 
personalities at;the Peac.6 .Conference that the Parliament of England 
will in due time apply the principle of self-determination to India. 
'Therefore India will obtain what she desires, decides and ■ demands 
even from the present Parliament. Therefore if the Congress scheme 
is wrecked or reduced, it' will, be wrecked by the seceders. The • 
Press of England are utilising their attitude to deceive and delude 
the world by pretending that the whole of India, bar a few irrecon- > 
clliables, assents and accepts the projected reforms. This is not ' 
true. 1 think our Moderate friends owe a duty to the country to 
expose this 'deception. Personally I can see no difference in princi¬ 
ples or fundamentals between the Seceders and the Faithful, having 
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regard to the amendments suggested by both. Under the circums¬ 
tances I would take the liberty of exhorting them as good patriots • 
and true sons ^ of India to present a united front at this, the most 
momentous crisis in the tragic history of India. 

The infcmous Rowlr.U Act 

Coming from England to India I fondly hoped to pass from the 
theatre of unrest to the home of inertia, but I found the country 
in commotion over Eowlattism. This Act is justified by the Sowlatt 
report, but that report is a mere summary of secret police reports. 
Such a document is a rotten foundation for a law which libels a 
whole nation whoso fidelity during war has not been surpassed in 
any part of the British Empire. But this Act is no law. It is 
license. It bears on it the impress of Ivan the Terrible, not the . 
Majesty of Law. Sir Basil Scott (C.J.) has damned it, so has his 
ex-brotherj the faithful Sir Narayan Chandravarkar. ‘ No wonder 
the Act is known as Kala Kaida. But the best place for Kala Eaida 
is Kala Pani, and w'O must not rest content till we ^nd Kala Eaida 
to Kala Pani. 

I am sure the Act was not intended to interfere with religious . 
and social matters, but I am not sure it was not intended to restrict 
political activity. There are passages in the Reforms Report which ■ 
foreshadowed this piece of legislation and its probable use for 
restraining political propnganda.. But the question now is what is ■ 
Government going to dp in the face of the volcano it has provoked f 

It is not right for Government to trifle with the anger of the people_ 

what the people will endure depci ds upon their temper at a given 
time, as Burke declared on ..the eve of the American revolution. 
True statesmanship consists in pacifying the, people, not. terifying. 
them with the engines of repression. Government should rise above 
the nauseating solicitude for prestige. Prestige is never tarnished 
by the splendour of a just and courageous act. What is wanted is 
some genuine high-minded act of statesmanship ; and not an 
exasperating exhibition of unbridled absolutism as if the bureaucracy 
were impregnated beyond redemption.with the microbe of .Prussian- 
ism. It is the height of injustice and tyranny for one community 
to impose its will upon another in the sacred name of law and 
order. Lord Chelmsford tpight well recognise the wisdom and 
value of payii g some deference to the “rolid .reck of opposition” 
that obstructed the passage of-the Black Bill. The least he can do is 
to announce at once that he will not enforce the . Act without the 
concurrence of the- elective element in the Council. • There is no 
reason to .distrust those whom the people trust. But should states¬ 
manship 'fail, what is going to' be the message of this Conference 
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to tho -peoplo of this Province t I think = we must lealise that we 
are entering upon an era of a,resolate struggle between the rulers 
and the ruled. So must it be. Put let us make it a noble struggle 
between Bight and Might worthy of our people and our venerable 
civilisation—Liberty's battle once begun, never ends till.it is won. 
We are of course pledged to constitutional methods. • Let no one 
foreswear those pledges as scraps of paper. But within the cons¬ 
titution we are justified in resorting-to Satyagraha, Swadeshi and 
Boycott. 

Satyagrahe, Swadeshi and Boycott 

• I will, not conceal'from you my natural reluctance to special 
measures, hut the alterhativei is abject acquiescence repugnant to 
one's manhood, . . 

' .Saiyagraha’hassanctifiedthe -Christian by'the crucifixion of 
Christ on .Cad vary. But Christ said t—-“Render unto'Caesar’, what 
belongs to Caesar and unto God what belongs to God.” I believe this 
sanctions passive resistance but no more. But let us not confuse and 
confound .passive resistmice with active resistance. To do an act which 
the law forbids is active resistance, e. g., to sell proscribed hooks 
or to commit suicide. Not to do an act which the law enjoins is 
passive resistance, e. g., not to pay taxes, or not to bear aims in 
conscript gantries. There is no scope for passive resistance in 
the Black Act, but there is in other laws. These should: be 
enumerated and - not left to the conscience of any Committee before 
inviting any one to take the vow of Satyagraha. These laws may 
bo excellent but non-compliance is' advocated for repealing the 
Black Act. Non-payment of taxes is the most efficient form of 
passive resistance if well-organised and backed by public opinion. : 

Acts which the law neither forbids nor commands have nothing 
to do with passive resistance, 6. g. Hartal, Processions, Demonsti'a- 
tioQs and Strikes. There -was a lime when organised strikes were 
prohibited, and even to-day in some services sudden strikes are 
punishable. The function of a strike is to redress grievances by 
the' passive pressure of public opinion and not by violence. ■ The 
most interesting of recent sti-ikea in London was the strike of 
domestic servants in hotels. I am inclined to believe it has great 
potentialities in India. 

“'. I should have thought Satyagraha could embrace Swadeshi 
abd Boycott, Both involve some self-sacrifice for self discipline. 
But Swadeshi is. laudable for promoting home industries. In free 
trade Swadeshi alone could do so. I do not believe it is a tin 
to buy foreign goods. Every man is -our brother. It can be no 
8 inJo buy from a British brother. But Swadeshi is not boycott. 
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Boycott may not promote home industries. It is a political weapon 
forged foT' *088 against d' piarticular people'only'for special' reasons 
and specific objects. - Having been adopted in the past in period 
of passion it is associated with violence and ill-will, blit these are 
not necessary ingredients. It has been adopted by the League of 
•Nations'as an Instrument of Peace. But to, eliminate any. idea of 
racial hostility and to demonstrate to the British people that wo 
have been driven to it by the stubbornness of i the. bureaucracy it 
is desirable to limit boycott to a few important articles carefully 
. specified. ■ We shall be told these are -threats; They are not They 
are: business propositions.-. 1 . -was ,told in Englahd: to try;to touch 
not only her heart-but-also her pocket by filling ;or..empt3nng it. 
This Boycott' will touch her pocket 1 think-Judihas go first to 
British markets and this they do on'account of the political con¬ 
nexion; We are even ready to give preference to British goods upon 
principle of India for the Empire and the Empire for India. But 
if the political tie means Bowlattism -we are entitled to ask the 
British merchants to help us in getting 'rid of Eowlattism or lose 
our orders for-their goods. . The British understand this very. well. 
From the days of Simon de Montfort they are past masters in the 
art of exchanging pieces of silver- 'for pieces of parchment like the 
Magna Charta, - and the Declaration of Rights. But the question is : 
is it right to do so at' present 1 ■ L think it is right. It is never 
wroi^ to do tight. But right or wrong, in the hope that Govero- 
ment will respond and respect ouf generous forbearance, 1 would 
advice suspension for. three months of all agitation among the 
uneducated masses, and wnfine bui-selves to such agitation only 
among our educated countrymen as does not directly or indirectly 
or remotely lead to violence, or breach uf laws. • ; 

I ’ Bolshevism. 

But let me examine the allegation that Bolshevism is alioacl. 
When ill' England about 4 ' months ago some corresiioiident of the 
• “ Times ” cabled that there was Bolshevism in India. If this diagnosis 
•were correct we would be face to face with a terrible monster—wo 
cannot afford to play with it'in India. The conditions in Ind'a afford 
a fine field for Bolshevists. The daily bread of millions is only half 
a loaf. Peace to them means poverty, impaired preduethity, en¬ 
feebled physique, and premature death. Therefore we should 
suspend agitation at once and assist 'Government in arresting the 
march of the Bolshevist Brigade, if it be marching. But is it 
marching ? We cannot accept pontificial pronouncements without 
seme e-vidence. The only peice of good evidence available at present 
is the General’s order at Amritsar that all goods in the shops not 
opened within 48 horn’s will be sold by auctioni lo the gospel of Bbils 
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this is known ss tho new law of loot which obliterates all distinction 
between law makers and law breakers^ But the people’s acts do not 
denote Bolshevi-m, • They denote deep disappointment and -intem¬ 
perate antagonism to Government, stubbornness breaking into law¬ 
lessness. The course of events, proves this.. 'The Kowlatt Act 
incensed the people. Then Mr. Gandhi ihauguratad the Satyagraha 
movement. Fasting, demonstrations, hartals followed. There was 
no force and no breach of peace. For this we must be grateful to 
our Governor for* his independenee from bureaucratic domination. 
Otherwise the Police would have prohibited demonstrations by force 
resiilting in bloodshed. The next' episode was the ' arrest of 
Mr. GaT;dhi. Disorders followed in quick succession in'distant 
parts. The release of Mr. Gandhi resulted in the pacification of 
the people. This magical effect again negatives Bolshevism; 
it establishes that the airest was the cause of the disorders. 
The Chief Commissioner of Delhi actually accepts the view “ that 
the strike was due to the arrest of Mr. Gandhi.” In the Puryab 
disorders came close upon the heels of deputation of the leaders. It 
is absurd to attribute these excesses to Satyagraha whose funda¬ 
mental doctrine is “No Violence.^’ Those demonstrate that 
people will not suffer the arrest of their trusted loaders. This is 
not Bolshevism. It is antagonism against Government measures ai.d 
the fact that Government institutions were the target of their 
assault confirms it. Hasty conclusions of conspiracy by clever men 
deduced from the seizure of srata^e points and telegraphs will only 
obscure the truth. Coolies who lay the rails can uproot them easily. 
The supremo necessity of the momint is a thorough investigation with 
a co-operation of trusted leaders to inspire confideuce. When the 
truth is known we can decide whetiier the proper remedy is coercion 
or real refonn.- 

“Havii g discussed the issues I think it is necessary to say that I 
deplore ai.d detest these riots, murders and arson ard so do you. 
Humour once .reached me that the Collector’s hands wero chopped off. 
It sent a thrill of horror through' mo. Fortunately it was false. We 
ought particularly to denounce attacks on the pei’sons of Europeans. 
They are strangers in our country. Nothing should be tolerated 
which undermines their .sense of security amoigst us.: Hooligans 
ought to be puidshed. But the existence of hooligans ought not to be 
the protext.for depi'ivii.g the citizens of their rights any more than the 
Gordon rioters and hoolgahs did. At the same time we must deplore 
the excess oi Government officials. I cannot read without indigna¬ 
tion of the slaughter of the innocent at Amritsar for attempting to 
hold a proscribed meeting peacefully. But even more inhuman and 
barbarous than this is the bombirg and niaohiue-guiining from au 
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aeroplane. God grant that this may be the last scene of .this dnfernal 
tragedy. I fear our enemies will exploit these misdeeds to mutilate 
reforms. But let me remind them that excesses are sometimes 
symptoms of intense feeling, for national liberty and self-government 
are also indices of capacity for self-government. Prof; .Lowell says 
if the people of India were capable of, national self-government, 
the English would live on a volcano,** ^ Volcanoes may, .therefore, be 
signs of fitness, lather than unfiitness. Moreover it is now generally 
conceded that Bolshevism in Bussia, Austiiia and Germany is due fo 
the prolonged reign of autocracy. There would have been qo trouble 
in Russia if the people were accustomed to govern themselves. Lord 
Bryce says that the troubles of China are due to the fact that they 
did not got self-gbvemroent earlier. , There is no teouble among- self- 
governing peoples, The lesson is plain. It is dangerous to delay 
reforms in India. No doubt reform will come. But Bowlatism looks 
like an olive branch in a mailed fist. ..The prospect is dark but not 
gloomy.. The problem is to surmount Anglo-Indian opposition. 

Vested Interests 

*‘We have in our midst a* handful of supermen with vested 
interests. They are omnipotent and omniscient. We cannot touch 
their interests nor teach others their duty to us. They constitute the 
new caste of untouchables and unteachables. Originally they came 
for OUT good, but they stayed forma: good. -So they say.. They 
believe they built this Empire—chiefly on the sad 1 ears of women 
and bad livers of ,meu to exile. But then the lobodies of Ergland 
become somebodies in India, Coming from the frigid to the toriid 
zone we may infer they believe it is better to reign in Hell than to 
serve in Heaven.; However, they ate prepared to give us some 
share in the business now and promi^ more in the sweet by-and-by. 
Do you believe in these promises 7 Lord Chelmsford was once asked 
if he believed in'ghosts. He replied "‘ No, i have seen so many.” 
We too have seen so many promises and pie-crusts. But they say 
we are unfit for more at present. And upon this theory of unfitness 
they have recommended certain reforms. And . the general impres¬ 
sion in England is that a Reform Bill embodying the Diarchy will be 
introduced in Parliament, and then referred to a joint Committee of 
the Lords and Commons. The Committee will invite expert evidence 
on the >?cheiue or alternative schemes. Rumours relate that Diarchy is 
doomed and that there will be a coatent between complete Provincial 
Autonomy and Mr. Curtis’ glorified Municipalities. We should be 
prepared with an alternative to Mr. Montagu’s Diarchy. 

Alternative. 

“Every Province should be a full fledged State, with powers move 
or lees equivalent to those possessed by the constituent States of the 
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American Union. The Executive Government should ho vested ih 
a Governor acting, under the advice of Four Ministers nomitiated by 
him. Two should have seats in the Legislature within 3 months ; 
the third after 5 years Und the fourth alter the next 5 years. In 
10 years, all Ministers shall he men having seats in the House. The 
Ministers shall be- responsible to the Legislature and removeablo 
by a vote of censure individually. After 10. years the Governor 
should be elected by the Province or the Legislature. His tenure 
should bo five years. The Legislature should be wholly elected. 
The number should .bu proportioned to the population at the rate of 
3 per tnilHbn with a mimmum of 50. ‘ Twety five or more bf these 
should he elected by a College of. Elector^ composed of delegates from 
each village-. Each village shall ielect delegates proportioned to their 
population at‘tW rate of 2 pei; bhousand adults. ,The remainder 
may be elected by communal-representation as far as necessary. The 
College shall be divided by districts sp that seats may be allotted 
to Districts according to population. Laws and resolutions, etc., 
shall be ^ssed by mroority of votes, but the Government may be 
empowered to demand a sipocial vote in. exceptional cases. The 
special vote' means that it 30 per cent vote against a private measure, 
it shall be lost. If Goveriiment are unable to get the support of 30 
per cent. Government are not inoriilly-justified in forcing it upon 
the people. In the Bundesrath 14 adverse votes can defeat any 
measure. It gives Prussia the control over the whole Gorman 
Empire’s legislation. This will secure all that is aimed at by Mr. 
Montagu, viz :—“ Retention of genuine power of guidance, supervi¬ 
sion, and if need be, of intervention.” (p. 87). “Responsible 
Government is simfly a means o' securing that the Executive can 
be controlle 1 by the legislature, the necessary condition of all Gov¬ 
ernment,” (Curtis' Letters p. 36). This special vote should bo 
confined only to those subjects which the Subjects Commission propose 
to place on the list of reserved subjects. After 5 years, the special 
vote should bo 40 per cent., and after 10 years the rule of the 
majority should come into full force. ■ It will thus take 10 years for 
the Provinci-al Anloi.omy to come into full operation. The scheme 
dispenses with the paraphernalia of Grand Committees, and has none 
of the defects attributed to Diarchies. It shoulders the rejiresentative 
with responsibility. In the case.of special vote, the conduct of the 
minority will he impeached in the constituency. They may be right 
or wioi g, but the agitation for and against them will be an excellent f 
education in the exeriuse of the franchise in self-government. 

I hope ymi will not misunderstand me. I am only propounding' 
an alternative to Mr, Montagu’s Diarchy. I am not abandoning the 
demand for full Provincial Autonomy formulated by the Congress, 
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But the method of controlling the mnjority of the elected may be 
well applied in the Government of India, for the Congress has not 
demanded full sell-Govornment in the Central Government. I should, 
however, like to say that in fashioning political structures, - we must 
not lose sight of the principle of nationality, and the principal of 
federation. 

What we require is our own organization in England to be in 
touch with the movement in Europe and America so that immediate 
notion may be taken to dispel falsehood and disseminate tnith. We 
also require an agency in India to send correct information by cables 
and weekly letters to sympathetic papers in England. The “ Herald ” 
is a gi’cat Labour organ whoso influence'is constantly increasing. 
I feel this work is indispensable for our success. Lastly I would 
strongly exhort those who have the ability and the sinews of war to 
enter Parliament, for much useful work can be done on the floor of 
the House of Commons. 

Five years ago there was a great galaxy of crowns and coronets 
in Europe ; to-day they have all been flung into the melting pot. 
Five years ago the masses in this country did not talk of rights, but 
to-day the man in the street asserts his right with manliness and 
even restiveness and is ready to go through the furnace of fire and 
brimstone for the sake of liberty. Five years ago he thought the 
Sirkar was his Ma-Bap ; to-day he knows the Sirkar is bis servant 
When I searched the pages of History for a parallel to the present 
position I found it in the case of Canada. Time has wrought 
stupendous changes in India; so stupendous as to render it impossible 
for Englishmen to govern India without an overpow’ering passion for 
the principles of liberty and deep devotion to the political and indus¬ 
trial aspirations of the people. But I see no such passion for devotion. 
I see only some fine birds of passage on the Pagoda Tree of India. 
And I hear only vain regrets for our unfitness, of our countless castes 
creeds and colour. The future of India can no longer be entrusted 
to such trustees. Time waits for no nation. The hour of destiny is 
striking. IB is an anxious hour for India ; but it is a superb moment 
for England. Superb that God has given England the power to place 
this great country once more on the highway to greatness. ^ It is a 
moniout for one of those creative acts iu the march of mankind that 
exalts the creator and edifies the world. Lot us hope with all our 
hearts that England will grasp the occasion with a firm hand and 
place British connexion on the firm foundation of the people’s 
atfoction: and thus justify our creed that ‘Liberty’s battle once 
begun never ends till it is woUi’ . 



Andhra Provincial Conference 

Anantapur—23 Aug, 1919. 

The 25th Audhra Provincial Conforer.ee met at Anaiitapiu- 
Town Hall on the 23rd. Ang. 1919, under the presidency of Mr. 
A. S. Krishna Kao of Nellore. The hall was spacious and well 
decorated with flags and thoranams and photos of eminent Andhra 
patriots and wilb mottoes such as “Vande-Mataiam,” “Ar.dhramataku 
■ Jai^and “Home Rule is the only rule” etc. 

Mr. H. Shiva Kao, on behalf of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee Rao Sahab Humpayya Setti who was unavoidably absent, 
welcomed the President and the delegates in a felicitous speech in 
Telugu, 

The Piesidenl’s Address. 

The President, in the course of of his address, referred to the 
economic condition of poverty-stricken India and said that a man’s 
income in India did not exceed an anna and a half per day. Even 
in normal times many millions of people had to go to bed without 
even one meal a day. India which attracted nations of t’lc earth by 
its great wealth and plenty had become absolutely hopeless, w'iti 
famine all over the country and people feeling its pinch hardest. 
Even this would prove the necessity of speedily introducing the 
largest measure of popular control over the administration of the 
land. Referring to the Press Act, he said that the Editors were 
under Damocles’ sword. From the beginning of the operations of 
the Press Act many presses and papers had suffered heavily. From 
1917 the operations of this Act had been more unbeatable than before. 
Seme provincial satraps bad indicted papers like the New fnc'ia 
and the Hindu when the Press Act had reached its climax. In there 
(ircumstanccs it was very difficult for a self-respectirg to carry 
on the business of printing. Was it still possible to bear the ijisults 
of this Act t If this act stood by itself it were something. There 
was another Act more terrible and horrible than the Press Act. It 
was the Rowlatt Act which was enacted in the teeth of all ihe Indian 
Non-official 0 [tinion, which had so well gone into the blood and 
marrow of all of them that it did not require niuch explanation. 
Ho next referred to the efforts of Mahatma fJandhi and the groat 
weapon of Satyagraha used by him 1o get the act repealed and the 
diiturbances in Punjab which ultimately ended in the proclamation 
of Martial Law and the rigorous and tragic sentences of death, 
transportation for life, confiscation of property and rigorous imprison- 
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mciits passed on such great ai:d patriotic loadei« like Babu Kalinath 
Eoy, Lai a Hurkishanlal, Rambhuj Dutt, I)r. Kitchlew, Satyapal, 
Dunichand and Muhammad Bhasi. The Eowlatt Act which infringed 
the primary rights of man was still maintained by the Viceroy and 
Secretary of State. Mahatma Gandhi had thrown the burden of repeal¬ 
ing the Act on the Govertiment and said that if it was not anvlled 
the resumption of Satyagraha might once more become neceissary. 

No reforms could be of any value unless we get statutory pro¬ 
tection of our life and limb by Parliament giving a Declaration of 
Bights. The U. S. A, Government had very recently given full 
autonomy to the Phillipines and have included a Bill of Bights in 
the Statute. 

The President then criticised the Reform Bill in great detail 
and said that the superficial agitation that we are now cariying out 
will never give us what we actually want. Satyagraha is the only 
last weapon in our hands. 

Resolutions Passed. 

This Conference is emphatically of opinion that the orders passed 
against Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Horuiman are absolutely unjusti¬ 
fiable and urges that the same be immediately withdrawn. 

This Conforenctf also prays that a general amnesty be granted 
to all political prisoners and internees and in particular' urges for the 
immediate release of Mr. Darsi Chonchaiah and Messrs Muhammad 
All and Shaukut Ali. 

Refonns Resolution. 

Mr. T. Prakasam moved the following resolution :— 

' That in the opinion of this Conference the Government of 
India Bill now before Parliament is unsatisfactory and dis¬ 
appointing. And in order to be an effective stop towards the 
progressive realisation of Responsible Government, the Bill should 
be brought into line with the demands of the Delhi Congress by 
irjcorpoi'aling the amendment suggested in the memorandum present¬ 
ed by the Congress to the Joint Committee. 

The Preis Act 

Mr. P. Nagabhushanam moved the following resolution :— 

This Conference strongly protests against the action taken 
under the I’less Act by the Government of India and in particular 
- agaiust the action of the Government of Madras in regard to .some 
of the papers in the Presidency including Hindu, Swadeshmitram. 
Nation lUst, Desabhaktan, and urges the immediate repeal of the Press 
Act of 1910. 

The Hon. Mr. C. V. S. Narasimharaju next moved a resolu¬ 
tion as follows :— 
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• This-CJonferenco expresses its deep sympathy with those who 
have been affected by the administration of Martial. Law and appeals 
to the public for donations to aid them in their distress. ' ■ 

This Conference expresses' its grateful appreciation of the 
distinguished services rendered by Sir Sankaran Nair as Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

This Conference is- of opinion that the principle of provincial 
contribution to the Imperial revenues', si'ggcsted in the Keporfc on 
the Constitutional Reforms, is highly detrimental to the develop 
mont and progress of the provinces and particularly in the' Madrjis 
Presidency and urges that the contributions' qhoiild be fixed in 
proportioi) to the gross provincial Tevonues but'not-in profortion 
to the gross provincial surpluses. . . ' 

Women Franchise t. 

This Conference prays that in the scheme of Reforms proposed 
by the Government of India Bill women also should be given the 
right to vote. ’ 

Andhra Province 

. * ' ' '.f'' 

As the division of provinces on linguistic basis is esscniial for 
the realisation by the people of the advantages of responsible 
Government' proposed shortly to be introduced ijito this couniry 
and for sec.uring efficiency of administration, and the same principle 
has been recognised in the Montford Report and in the Bill for 
the Government of India now before Parliament, this Conference 
pr.iys that the 11 northern districts in the Madras Presidency 
and Madras be constituted into an Andhra province. 

Transvaal Question 

Mr. P. Nagabhushanam moved :— , 

That this Conference enters its emphatic protest against the 
recent amendments of the Transvail Gold Law (35 of 190s) and of 
Law No. 3 of 1885 recently adopted by the South African Union, as 
tho^ amended laws grossly violate the fundamental right of British 
Indians in South Africa and cannot but reduce them in a short 
time to a state of helotry (b) that those amendments are not justified 
by the terms of the so-called agreement of 1914 between Mr. Smutls 
and Mr. Gandhi (c) and that the Conference urges on His Majesty’s 
Government the immediate necessity of having the ^aid amendments 
cancelled by such means as may be open to it in order that Hij ; 
Majesty S Indian subjects may not be stultified in the eyes of -! 
•^hsed world and be able to enjoy full rights of British citizenship ^ 
throughout the Empire. : 



U. P, Povincial Conference. 

•Shaharanpur —21 Oct. 1919. 

An important political conference was held at Saharanpnr on 
the 21st Get.' 1919, followed by Industiial, Economic and Social 
conferences. Much enthusiasm prevailed in the Political con- 
fei'eiice as public mind was intensely agitated' o\or the Punjab 
a,Fairs. The President, the late Dr. M. N. Ohdedar, said that the first 
and: foremost sulTerer in the new era of peace, to which H. E. the 
Viceroy referred in his opening speech at the Simla Session of the 
Imperial Council was the Province which had contributed its best 
blood and the flower of its youth for the defeat of the powerful 
enemies of the Empire. The Delhi tr.igedy, the deportation of Mr. 
Hornjman, the repressive campaign > against the Indian Press, the 
Abmedabad episode and numerous other events showed that bureau¬ 
cracy, whatever else its weakness might be, did not lank courage to 
turn to account its tremendovs power in the name of peace and s<afcty. 
Tracing the causes of discontent, the speaker refeired to the allegations 
made by the people of the Punjab in'the matter of raising of recruits 
and collecting money. Recruiting officers were occasionally attacked 
and in one iiistince at least a Tahsildar was killed. It could easily be 
imagined what provocation there must have been to induce the peace¬ 
ful Punjabees to break out into murder, and assault. He then went 
'bn :—‘"Sir Michael O’Dowyer’s attitude was one of unveiled antago¬ 
nism to Indian aspirations ; it was notorious that the strongest 
Lieutenant-Goven.or had the fiercest hatred for the Indian politician. 
In proof thereof besides his outburst' in the Council, preliminary to 
the deportation of political leaders, may be mentioned his fulminatioi s 
in his memorandum on the Refoimi proposals.. 1 shall refer to one of 
his characteristic exclamations protesting qgainst the Government 
of India’s policy of conciliation during the days of Mrs. Bssant’s. 
release and the-Montagu .Reform Commission: “M^'e now seem to 
be drifting into what is known as “Birrelism” in Ireland, truckling 
to the extremist, encouraging the idea that we are going to hand 
ever the administration to them.” Dr. ‘ Ohdedar said that in the 
opimon of the people there was no necessity for the Rowlatt Act 
which had no parallel in the history Of civilised nations ai.d might 
have been modelled on seme ukase of Russia before the revolution. 
He went on to deal with the events in the Punjab and referring to 
the crawling order said that apparently according to Gonerla 
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Hudson Indians were born in the world to strike the white man’s 
imagination. He said there was never any oi en rebellion or 
justification for Martial law in the Punjab and held Sir Michael 
O’Dowyer responsible for all that occurred. He condemned the 
Enquiry Committee as a bureaucratic committee and suggested that 
an all-India Congress Suh-committee be allowed to conduct the 
people’s case before the Committee. No reforms^ he said, would he 
acceptable which would make possible the repetition of the Punjab 
perils. Ho dealt with the Katarpur trial, the Hindu-Moslem' entente, 
the Ali Brothers and the Khalifat qnestior. Incidentally be paid a 
high tribute to Sir Harcourt Butler for his sympathetic statesman¬ 
ship which, was a shining contrast to O’Howyerian extremism. 

The President then narrated step by step the horrible events of • 
the Punjab of April last, the ghastly tragedy enacted at Jhallianwalla, 
the infamy and Wbarities inflicted on the people, and the ghoulish 
reign of terror which beats even the German “frightfulness” in 
Belgium, during the Martial Law period, He continued :— 

The Case for the People. 

“The case for the people of the Punjab is that there never was 
any open rebellion, there never was any justification for the dec- 
lsir.ation of Martial Law in any of the districts of the Punjab, Sir 
Michael O'Dvvycr grossly abused his powers as a Governor and for 
reasons of his own perpetrated this cutrage on the peaceful Puiyabees. 
According to Mr. Alfred Nundy :— 

“He wanted' Martial Law not because of ‘any open rebellion* 
lut he was very keen about paying off old scores to a set of criminals 
who bad been a thorn in his side. Who were the criminals 1. Politi¬ 
cal agitators. What was their offence 1 Political agitation.” 

' Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar, quoting Mr. Alfred Nuddy, stated . 
this in the Imperial Council, whereupon the Home Member was 
pleased to call him a coward for attacking an absent person. This 
is an amazing proposition, A Governor may do anything he pleases, ' 
may misgovern, may he guilty of the greatest excesses, hut ho is 
sacrosanct if he leaves the shores of India 1 He cannot be criticised 
because he is, forsooth, not 'present to face the music. With a full 
sense of responsibility and at the risk of being called a coward, I ; 
repeat the charge and say that on Sir Michael O’Dowyer rests the j 
responnbility of the horrors in the Punjab. Let Sir Michael O’Dqwyer 
come back to India and I am confident that the patriots of the J 
Punjab and the people of India will repeat this to bis face. Mean- 
while he has a sufficiency of defenders in the present Government of » 
lindia and his old protege of the Punjab Governiueut. 
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It is our case that the original declaration of Martial Law was 
utterly unjustified and that such disturhar.ces or riots as took place 
were due to ' the provoking altitude of the authorities. It is our 
case that at the time of the declaration of Martial Law, order had 
been restored even in places where it had been temporarily ruffled 
owing to the ineptitude of the authorities. It is our case that 
there was absolutely no necessity for the continuation of Martial 
Law for such a long period, and above all nothing can justify the 
boJTors of the ‘soldiers’ ukase.” 

Lord ChelmslDra’s Responsibility, 

Not only is Sir Michael O’Dowyer’s Government responsible 
for this. ■ Lord Chelmsford and his Government are, equally re¬ 
sponsible and must he held to account. 

Ladies; and Gentlemen, the , office of the Indian Viceroy is the 
most difficult of the high offices under the Crown. As John Bright 
has truly ^id ; the Governor-General “has a power omnipotent to 
crush anything that is good,, while he is really almost powerless to 
effect anything that those countries require. Further ha knows 
nothing of the country or the people and they are really unknown 
to the Government of India. He is surrounded by an official circle, 
he breathes an official air and everything is dim or dark beyond it.” 
Such was the observation made many years ago by one of England’s 
greatest statesmen ; the facts continue to be the same to-d.ay. 
Indeed the duty of the Viceroy especially in view of “so great an 
upheaval of normal conditions,” as His Excellency put it, lay not in - 
isolating himself in the cool heights of Simla, but in trying to under¬ 
stand the people ; to redress their legitimate grievances, and in 
admonishing the provincial satraps against aggravating the situation 
by any unwary step, wrong move, or hasty action. Howevd, 
Olympus appears to have understood its duty to be to give a loose 
reign to Sir Michael O’Dowyer to follow his own bent and inclination. 
In the speech that His Excellency delivered while- opening Uie . 
Simla session of September 3rd, His Excellency attempted to fasten 
the responsibility for “the deplorable events”' on the non-official 
“warnings of an almost minatory character” ai d their decision to 
make good their ‘threat of agitation.” This grave charge which 
His Excellency though fit to level agaii.st the non-official members 
of the Indian Legislative Council, has no foundation in fact. Honour-. 
able members were performing their duty to the Government by warn¬ 
ing them against the dangerous folly of, exasperating public o; inions. 
Pray, why did the Government of' India ignore the serious character 
oi the warnings ? Was Lord Chelmsford trying^ to Lake the first step 
towards' “a progressive realisation of responsible Government” by 
setting his face against the united expression of unaniuious Indian 
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opinion ? Under these circumatances I am not. surprised that the cry 
has gone forth from the country that “Lord Chelmsford must go. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru moved :—“This conference protests 
against the appointment by H. E. the Viceroy of the Hunter 
Committee to enquire into the disturbances in the Punjab and 
elsewhere and urges on His Majesty’s Government the appoint¬ 
ment of an independent commission to enquire into the causes of 
recent disturbances and the propriety of measures adopted in 
dealing with them. In the opinion of this Conference the Hunter 
Committee, as constituted, is one-sided in so much as the Government 
of India is directly represented on it while the people arc neither 
proi>erly nor sufficiently represented. This Conference is emphati¬ 
cally of opinion that in any event the Hunter Committee can only 
bo acceptable if full and sufficient opportunities are afforded to the 
people to present their own case and to meet the case of the Govern¬ 
ment whose policy and actions are the subject of enquiry. The 
conference is of opinion that it is essential that at least one member 
of the Pupiab Enquiry Sub-Committee be added to the Hunter 
Committee and that the enquiry should be of judicial nature with 
counsel appearing on both sides.” Mr, Paranjipye of Cawnpore 
seconded the resolution which was passed unanimously. 

2, This conference records its strong protest against the pass¬ 
ing of the Indemnity Bill in defiance of Indian opinion to legalise 
the action of officers of Government and others connected with the 
administration of martial law before justification for the promulga¬ 
tion and maintenance of martial law has been established.” 

3, This conference places on record its appreciation of Sir 
Sankaran Nair's services to the country and in paiticular his resigna¬ 
tion of the membership of the Viceroy’s Executive Council as a protest 
against the policy pursued in the promulgation and maintenance of 
martial law, and its appreciation of the action taken by Rabindranath 
Tagore in I'esigning his knight-hood as a protest against the policy 
of Government.” 

4, “This conference is strongly of opinion that Lord Chelmsford 
has wholly forfeited the confidence of the people of India by the 
whole tenor of his support of the Punjab policy and should be im¬ 
mediately recalled.” 

The Conference ended on the 20th October after passing a few 
more Resolutions condemning appointment of Sir O’Dowycr 

to the Army Commission and against the provisions of the Press Act 
and on various provincial matters. The next conference was invited 
to Moradakad. 



The lationalist Conference. 

Madras—8 j\ or ember, 1&/8. 

Tne Conference of Nationalist of the Madras Presidency 
opened its first session at Madras on the 8 November 1919. 
A Urge number of delegates attended from the different districts 
of the Province. Mr. Salla Guruswami Chetti was the chairman 
of the Reception Committee and Mr. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar 
was the President, The Conference sat for two days and dis* 
cussed measures to meet the present situation in the country 
caused by bureaucratic repression of National feeling. The need 
and justification of a national organisation was forced upon those 
who found that a minority was directly or indirectly helping the 
bureaucracy in all its measures on the shaky platform of the 
sO'Called Reforms. The neo-Natioiialist’s ideals are set forth in 
the President’s concluding address. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee in the course of 
his long speech mainly directed on the Reforms said :— 

“The object of summoning the conference is not to create or 
form any new political party or organisation. It is to be regretted 
that we have too many of them—but to strengthen the party of 
Nationalists who are in entire agreement with the resolutions 
passed by the Indian National Congress at its Session at Delhi 
in 1918. This conference therefore is intended solely for the 
purpose of biinging together all persons who are already agreed 
in the most important political questions of the day in order to 
delilierate on the plan of effective political action with a view to 
rouse themselves in such a way as to give their opinion conti- 
nous influence in the Congress, Conferences and Legislative 
Councils. 

“Tiie Congress has been striving for the last three and forty 
years 10 obtain Responsible Self-Government as an integral part 
of the Biitish Empire claiming that the Indians should be allowed 
the same privileges as in the Colonies. 

“India wants Self-Government because British rule has destroy¬ 
ed her village and council Government and has put in its place a 
hybrid system of Boards and Councils which are impotent for 
good, because well-informed Indian opinion is overruled by 
officials who coma knowing nothing of India and seek to impose 
English methods on our ancient land which has its own traditions. 
They then begin to complain that their hybrid systeno is sterile. 

VV—20 
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India wants to rebuild and improve her own system beginning 
with the Paiichayats and working by ways untrammelled by 
foreign experts. ’ • • , ' ‘ ; ; 

Educational needs. - , 

British rule after eighty and odd years of its education is now 
imparting it to only 2*6 percent of its population and bases her 
denial of liberty on the microscopic minority of the educated, 
which i? due to her own policy. On the other hand, Japan 
under Eastern Rule' has educated the whole population in f >rty 
years. Further the system of education which is now in vogue is 
ill-directed. It was -arranged with a view to supply clerks and 
some professional men in order to-enable British Governmsnt 
to be carried on. What. India wants is a system which will 
develop the resources by special s.cientidc experts in every branc i 
wherein applied science is needed, by. supplying practical experts 
in all industries and crafts a system which will educate her own 
population for useful ends,. 

Arts and Industries. 

“British rule has destroyed her finest arts and industries in 
order to pave the way for the importation of, cheap foreign goods 
and, even in machine-industries such as cotton, taxes the home 
produce in order to balance the customs levied on the imported 
goods. It has been encouraging the export of raw material wholly 
to be sent back as manufactured articles, thus paralysing the 
Indian industrial efforts for the benefit of foreigners. India 
should train her own so.ns to utiltss her vast sources of raw 
materials for her own profit and should send abroad only her 
surplusage. 

Irrigation and Forestry. 

“British rule has neglected irrigation, and has only la'ely given 
attention to it because of the awful famines, and even now starved 
for want of funds ; and while recklessly cutting forests down, has 
also until lately neglected replanting. India would place irriga¬ 
tion and forestry among the first duties of Goveromeut. . 

Sanitation and Medicine. 

“British rule has neglected sanitation while the tendency to 
congregate in towns, and neglecting villages, has necessitated 
changes from the old methods. In point of medicine the trouble 
has increased by the organised contempt for the indigenous 
system and ousting of them by Governmentj" while it is impossible 
to replace them adequately everywhere with the results of 
modern appliances. 
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Exploitation. 

“British, rule is extremely costly. It employs Suropesns in 
the highest posts on the highest salaries and introduces them 
everywhere as experts. It keeps special reserves wholly '‘for 
Europeans. The other avocations into which Indians may enter 
can only be at the heavy cost of going to English Degrees. It 
encourages exploitation of the country by. English.companies and 
English, capital which results in another source of drain. India 
should have her own army and navy for their protection and 
Imperial needs, . • . 

Coercive measures. ^ 

“Lastly British rule has substituted coercion for improvements 
in governmen*, like any other autocracy. India should sweep 
away all these coercive legi!>htion. She should not be'afraid of 
her people possessing arms nor of criticism, a free speech and a 
free press. India should emulate Biitish rule in Britain, not British 
rule in India. In a word, India which is now enthralled should 
be determined to become free. 

India’s share in the War, 

“India has taken a share in the burden of the Empire furnish¬ 
ing one million men and a gift of £ 1,50,000,000 to Britain. The 
war has proved that Indians were neither dwarfs, pigmies nor 
skeletons but that they could fight as well as any man. The 
achievements of the Indian army in Flanders and Mesopotamia 
are well-known. The Empire cannot any more afford to maintain 
one part in freedom and another in bondage. India has played 
her part in the war undertaken in defence of small nationalities, 
but India could not unfortunately claim to be a small nation. 
She has been patted and her men and money had been used 
during the struggle and yet further fetters are now being placed 
upon her by her Government. ■ It is but right that she should 
claim as the freedom loving people of a free empire equal treat¬ 
ment in the matter of self-Government. No nation under the 
dominion of another could be happy or contented ; for liberty 
is the birth right of all people ; as each man must learn by his 
mistakes, so must each country. Each nation must work out its 
own freedom and India is ready to take up the reins and would 
once more be found among the leaders and teachers of mankind. 
The pride of race culture, the knowledge that she had been a 
vehicle of the ancient wisdom of the world, a certainty that she 
could manage her own affairs justify her demand for self-govern¬ 
ment amply.” 
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He then detailed the work of the Congress Deputation in 
England and compared it with that of the Moderate deputation. 
He concluded by hinting at the “Work before us’’ as follows. . 

“Before the next Congress meets at Amritsar the Reform Bill 
will have been passed in Parliament and Ihereaft ei the several 
political organisations and parties which came into existence^-in 
connection with the Indian constitutional reforms may not 
continue to work or may cease to exist. The Indian National 
Congress alone will continue to work for the attainment of self- 
Government within the British Empire ; but the annual sessions 
of the Congress cannot do any practical work though it may 
declare the policy and resolve upon the kind of further woik to be 
done from'time to time. It is therefore necessary that in each 
province, there should be a central organisation with a net work 
of branch organisations in the district towns and villages to work 
continuouslyf steadily and vigorously for the attainment of nation¬ 
alist ideals, and it is only to deliberate and resolve upon the 
course of action to be adopted for the above propose that We 
are met in this conference. 1 dare say that the organisers of 
of the Conference are not for creating any new body or organisa¬ 
tion but are anxious only to utilise the existing political bodies 
after resuscitating them and infusing into them-fresh vigour and 
energy, as the machinery for carrying on the work of" the 
Nationalists until the goal is reached. It may ' however,'be 
necessary to have a central controlling body at the top to direct 
the organisations in the mofussils to work on the lines chalked 
out by this Conference, 



The Presidential Address. 

The following is the substantial portion of the President’s 
speech:— 

' '*ln the tumultuous intellectual agitation which has come into 
existence in this country in recent years, and the consequent 
upheaval of opinions, it is idle to expect that there would be a 
uniformity of thought, of aspiration and of course of action even 
among all men having the same national goal or ideal in view. 

MoDERATbs Defection from the Congress. 

^‘The Indian National Congress has always been regarded as the 
source of inspiration for political action to every intelligent Indian 
citizen. It has focussed Indian political intelligence in a supreme 
measure, and its resolutions have gained increasing weight and the 
confidence of the public at large as time has advanced. The last 
Session of the Congress held at Delhi was of exceptional interest 
^nd importance. It was attended by about 5400 delegates 
among whom were a large number of cultivators. Resolutions 
were passed at this session on the subject of Indian Reform and it 
does not seem to me, as is contended by some, that as they are in 
some respects in advance of those passed at the Special Congress 
held at Bombay, it detracts from their value. Those resolutions 
'Were identical with the resolutions on the reform scheme passed 
by the AlMudia Moslem League at its session held at Delhi at the 
same time. Excepting a very few members, the Moderate party 
kept aloof from this Congress as well as from the special session 
held at Bombay to discuss the Indian Reform proposals. From 
the time indeed when the proposal to hold a special session at 
Bombay was made, the Moderates determined to abstain from 
-taking part in the Congress proceedings. They held a Congress 
of their own at Bombay, and have formed separate political organi¬ 
sations in Calcutta, Bombay, Allahabad and Madras. Since then 
the Reform Bill has been introduced in the British Parliament 
and the difference between the Moderates and the Congress party 
have become more acute. The Moderate party sent up a deputa- 
tion consisting of representatives from at! parts of India to mve 
evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Committee. The Con¬ 
gress deputation met with great difficulty in making its arrange¬ 
ments. A proposition was brought forward in the Madras Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee that a sub-committee be appointed to 
collect funds for the Congress deputation as resolved tat the Con¬ 
gress Seision. Several of the Moderates were proposed as meih- 
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bers 10 serve on the Committee but every one of them declined 
to serve on it, It was some lime after this that ihe dramatic 
announcement was made of the simultaneous resignations of the 
President, one of the Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries and some of 
the members of the Executive Committee of the Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee. One of the grounds for resignation was declared 
to be that among the other members of the Committee were 
persons who resisted attempts at co-operation, and who failed to 
observe the amenities of public life and disregarded the decencies 
of controversy not only in public meetings but in the meetings of 
the Committee as well. ’ The political associations which have 
been formed by the Moderates in the various Provinces carry on 
•their activities not only in regard to matters connected with-the 
Indian Reform Bill but also in all matters of public interest, in¬ 
dependently of the Congress patty. The proceedings of the All- 
India Committee and of the Provincial and District Conferences are 
carried on without the co-operation of the Moderate Leaders. 
The work of the respective Indian Deputations in Great Britain 
also shows that the fissure between the Congress Leaders and the 
Moderate Party is wide and deep. The Moderate Leaders used 
their best endeavours to make the British Congress Committee 
disavow and act independently of the Resolutions of the National 
CongretSi When their tffons in this behalf proved unsuccessful, 
when the British Congress Committee was reconstituted so as to 
form an adjunct of the National Congress, and the ‘'India ” newsr 
paper was-constituted to ventilate the views of the Congress 
party in Great Britain another newspaper has been started to 
propagate the views of the Mcderate tarty. The intention of 
Mr. Surendranath Baneijee in returning in advance of his parly 
was slated to be to organise the electorates in Bengal in order to 
secure the predominance of the Moderate Party in the councils to 
be elected next year and to prepare their plans with this object. 
.On his arrival in India he stated 

‘'Before I left England, we were trying to from a Moderate 
organisation in London. We have none at present. I placed 
myself in communication with many of our English friends and 
received encouraging replies. I hope that before long a Moderate 
organisation to represent our views and to place us in touch with 
English opinion will have been .formed in England.” 

Fundamental Differences. 

“All fairminded persons.must agree Iha it is the members of 
the Moderate Party that have cut themselves eff from the Indian 
National Congress and have refused co-operation with those 
belonging to the Congress party both in India and in England. It 
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is an idle reproach levelled against the Nationalisis that they have 
captured the Indian National Congress. In seeking to belittle the 
importance and value of that great National organization the 
Moderates are playing into the hands of the enemies of our 
motherland. It is a matter of common knowledge that in upholding 
the principles of national freedom and in resisting the encroachment 
of individual and personal liberties by the agents of despotic 
Dower there is a marked difference between the Moderates and the 
Nationalisis. There is abundant proof of the apathy and want of 
apprehendoii on the part of the Moderate leaders of the value 
of constitutional, rights, of the first importance. The 
Resolutions of the Delhi Congress rightly lay stress on the great 
iinoortance of placing beyond the pale of executive interference,, 
and of local legislation, the fundamental tights of citizenship. 
The Special Provincial Conference held at Madras, the Special 
Congress at Bombay and the Delhi Congress have all affirmed this 
position. Even the Moderate Conference held at Bombay last 
year acknorvledged the importance of this principle in one 
Resolution thugh in an attenuated form and with one notable 
dissentient among its leaders. At a Conference held in Madras 
two months ago with the ostensible object of bringing together 
to work on common lines of agreement ori public questions 
persons prominent among the Moderates and those belonging to 
the Congress parly, the former strongly opposed the proposal, 
which consequently fell through, to include a request for the in¬ 
corporation in the Reform Bill- of the provisions affirming the 
inviolability of the fundamental rights of the people except by the 
British Parliament. In a manifesto on the Indian situation 
issued by the British Congress Committee and received by the 
last mail it is pointed out with reference to a statement of the 
Prime Minister that ‘’the Government of India since the Armistice 
has requited India’s glorious services” by legislative and adminis¬ 
trative repression depriving India of freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the person, provoking public protest and 
riots, particularly in the Punjab, with martial law, deportation of 
leaders beloved of the people, confiscation of propert}', suppression 
of newspapers, executions, public floggings, imprisonment of pro¬ 
minent and patriotic citizens on fantastic charges, refusal of per¬ 
mission to choose counsel for their defence before Military tribu¬ 
nals, shooting by machine guns, and bombing by military aeroplanes 
on defenceless men and women—a regime of blood and iron, which 
if practised by Germans would have filled Englishmen witli horror 
and indignation.” I need not say how the occurences as depicted 
above have been viewed and action taken tn respect of them by 
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the Moderate party and the Cmgress leaders respectively both in 
this country and in England. One typical instance I will give here.. 
In the matter of the wholesale repression of the Indian press m 
the present regime all over India, and the misapplication of the 
Press Act so as to curb and suppress freedom of speech and. of 
writing, in regard to which the Nationalist Press has been the 
chief sufferer, it is worthy of note that the Association of the 
Moderate party in Madras, the Madras Liberal League, a Joint 
Secretary of which is a journalist of considerable standing, con?- 
sidered that the meeds of the times were sufficiently met by 
passing the following Resolution:— , > 0 

“That in the interest of justice, the Madras Liberal League is of; 
opinion that it is necessary that before the Madras Government 
directs that steps should be taken to enforce the deposit of security 
by owners of presses, due warning should be given to them setting 
forth with reasonable dtfiniteness the articles or the matter to 
which, objection may be taken so as to enable the persons 
concerned to set themselves right if possible and to obviate the 
need for further warnings or steps agatmt them and that the 
above course is necessary to remove the uneasiness in the minds 
of the general public that is prevalent iu consequence of some of 
the recent proceedings of toe Government that endcrd in the 
demand of security.” 

It must be remsmbered that at this lime securities 
had been forfeited and securities taken on colorable and 
flimsy grounds from leading English edited Indian and Vernacular 
Journals in Madras, and popular indignation had been expressed 
in numerous public meetings at the high-handed and oppressive 
actions of the Government. The same callous indifference seems 
to have been shown by the members of the Moderate Deputation 
in England to the unjust persecution to which the Nat ionalist! 
Press in India is subjected. The planner in which the “Bombay.' 
Chronicle” and its editor, Mr. Horniman, has been persecuted is- 
well-known. By the drastic provisions of the Defence of India 
Act, the press Act and the Deportation Regulation, the. Bombay.. 
Chronicle was put under precensorship, its security was forfeit ed ^ 
and heavy fresh security was demanded, and the editor while 
he was in his sickbed, was bundled out of the country to England., 
in a ruthless fashion. One of the-results of this gross infiingement. 
of a public right as well as of personal liberty was the disappearance:, 
for a time of a leading nationalist newspaper of great influence 
and repute. If we add this to the numerous other cases of: 
executive oppression of Indian journals throughout the country- the.: 
Government of India is liable to a heavy indictment in regard to its 
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actions and policy vrith regard to the Indian Press, The members 
of the Moderate Deputation had, as their chief, a journalist of long 
experience and distinguished position and it was expected that he 
with the others in the deputa'ion who held important position as 
journalists and as prominent men in public life would have set up 
an agitation in favour of the emancipation of the Indian press from 
its present harassing disabilities. That in this matter the Moderate 
Deputation greatly fell short of public expectation and did not 
rise to the level of their opportunities is clear from what Mr. 
Surendranath Bannerjea himself has staled in his speech at 
Bombay as regards the doings of what he himself calls ‘ 4 he 
members of the Moderate Press.” I have on a previous occasion 
pointed out that the journals belonging to the Moderate Press 
in India such as the “Bengalee,” the “Leader” and some others 
have never been interfered with either in England or in India 
under color of the provisions of the Indan Defence Act, the 
Press Act, the Post Office Act &c. It has also been stated 
•affirmatively that the Moderate Deputation in England met and 
resolved not to attend the next Congress, 

Parties Inevitable. 


“Can anybody doubt under all the circumstances that the 
Moderate party consider themselves in a lofty and privileged 
position, that they want to carry on their activities independently 
•of the Congress party, and that their self-importance and self- 
righteousness are encouraged and supported by persons in power 
for their own purposes. The attitude of the members of the 
•Congress party towards the Moderates has been throughout one 
-of conciliation and o( friendly exhortation. It may be described 
in the language of the late Mr. Joseph Chambarlain at one phase 
of English political life The Radicals are, I venture to say, the 
majority of the Liberal Party. Yet sufferance is the badge of alt 
our tribe, and we have conceded—we are conceding, we will 
•concede—to our Moderate friends, to their convictions, even to 
their prejudices, if they will meet us somewhere on the road in 
a similar spirit.” The defection of one section of the Congress 
party and the formation of a separate party is not however to 
be taken as a serious evil. It corresponds to a well-known 
principle in .'human nature and is a natural incident in the con- 
■stitutional development of a country. Lord Courtney has 
•observed that “men have always been and must be drawn into 
-camps of progress and caution.” Mr. Balfour has said, “In 
English domestic politics we are never at peace—our whole 
political organization is arranged in order that we may quarrel-^ 
-and we always do quarrel, sometimes over matters of great 
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importance, ' sometimes over matters of small importance, 
sometimes over matters which cannot but be matters of bitter 
strife, and some matters which I should suppose might always' 
be dealt with by agreement.'' Edmund Burke has described the 
qualities of two classes of persons who may aspire to be members 
of the British Parliament, one possessing the qualities of “a 
strenuous resistence—to every appearance of lawless power—a 
spirit of'independence carried to some degree of enthusiasm, an 
inquisitive character to discover and a bold one to display, every 
corruption and every error of Government.’' The other possess¬ 
ing—“an indolent and. submissive disposition—a disposition to 
think charitably of all the actions of men in power and to live in 
mutual intercourse of favors with them, an inclination rather to 
countenance a strong use of aulhoiiiy than to bear any sort of 
licentiousness on the part of the people ” It is needless for me 
to say on which side, among (he Moderates or the Nationalists, 
the respective qualities above enumerated are to be found. 

Reforms. 

“The purpose of this Conference is to consolidate and streng¬ 
then the forces that sustain the Indian National Congress. 
There is no question of forming a new party or party organiza¬ 
tion. As the memorandum of evidence bv the delegates of the 
Indian National Congress before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on the Government of India Bill say-c, “the Indian 
National Congress represents to-day the overwhelming body of 
opinion among the people of India. Its constitution and organisa¬ 
tion are cf the widest democratic kind.” We have in-this 
Conference to devise means to enable the Congress to resist the 
assaults on it from various quarters—to make it a living effective 
and progressive exoonent of the people’s will. Reactionary 
tendencies must not be allowed to creep into its councils. Its- 
democratic structure must'be made lo reflect truly all the 
interests- which compose the body politic in this country. The 
Moderate party has eschewed association with the . English 
Labour party. The labour conditions in India merit the serious 
attention of Indian leaders, and they cannot be properly dealt 
with without communication and co-operation with the .leaders- 
of the Labour party in England, You would have noticed that 
a special cable received from England states that Mr. Henderson,, 
one of the most prominent and influential leaders of the Labour 
party has pledged iiis support to the Congress demands. I cannojt 
but feel that- the inattention of the Congress party in. the past to- 
the socio-political questions in this country has led to a crop of 
[roubles and embarassmenls in our political work. The Indian 
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Reform' Bill has been the means of bringing to the surface 
communal and caste differences which in my opinion are capable 
of easy adjustment. There is grave danger, it has been pointed 
out, when the lines of the cleavage of the parties coincide with 
those between the different social classes in the community, 
because one side is likely to believe that the other is shaking the 
foundations of society and passions are kindled like those in civil/ 
war. I have no doubt in my mind that unless the interests of 
those who form a large section are given due consideration and 
adequately supported, there can be no true national advance¬ 
ment and growth. 

“As regards the reform Bill before Pailiamenr, it is generally 
admitted that it is not likely to be passed with any of the material 
modifications required by the Congress Deputation or the 
Moderate party. It wilt be an irieducible minimum in the 
process of giving effect to the pronouncement of His Majesty's 
Government made two years ago. The political furlunes of the 
Indian people do not in my opinion depend upon the granting 
or withholding of this modicum of Reform, ft will not be a 
national disaster if by the mutations of party conflict in 
the House of Commons the present cabinet goes down and 
with it the present Reform Bill. Mr. Montagu is entitled 
to our gratitude for his endeavours to give us an instal¬ 
ment of constitutional reform however inadequate we may 
consider it to be. If the Reform ‘Bill is passed even in its present 
shape, I would try to make such use of it as is capable of being 
utilised for the country’s progress. I agree with Mr. Jinnah, of 
the Moslem League Deputation, who in his evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee replied in answer to the question 
that “beggars cannot be choosers, and we must therefore take 
the best we can get.” ■ * 

Our Work. • 

t “We have large work to do in the ueair future. ' The spirit of 
nationalism has permeated every nook and corner of the country. 
As Sir Sankaran Nair has clearly put it before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee there is a wide political awakening among 
the masses of the Indian people. There is more true patriotism 
and genuine public spirit combined with knowledge of current 
affairs among the rural population than among the town dwellers. 

: “TJje political energy and intelligence of the people have to be 
rightly guided, and as the circle of interest becomes larger for 
public workers their number must correspondingly be strengthened 
by fresh accession to their ranks. -Whatever may be the _ nature 
of the Reform Scheme which is going to emefgO from Parliament, 
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there would be tremendous work to do in the country at large 
for public workers. Their work must be organised on a stable 
basis and on progressive lines, 

“As the Bill is expected to be passed by the middle of December, 
the Congress at its session in Amritsar will have an opportunity 
of considering it and deciding upon the future course of action. 
The forthcoming session is therefore a very important one. The 
Congress is going to meet in a Province which has been the scence 
of frightful maladministration and the sufferings and troubles 
which the people have undergone must excite our warmest sym¬ 
pathy and delegates from all parts of the country should fiock in 
large numbers to Amritsar and make the Congress session a 
success. The members of -the various Indian ■ deputations to 
England would have returned to the country by that lime and 
would attend the Congress. The business of this Conference 
would immediately be to concert measures to make the ensuing 
session of the Congress as largely attended as possible by persons 
who subscribe to the resolutions adopted at (he last sessions, to 
infuse life and vigor into all local political associations whose aims 
and objects are in harmony with (hose resolutions, and to promote 
a feeling of solidarity and unity of effort irrespective of class or 
creed among them. Whatever, may be the nature of the work 
which may be turned out at this conference, it is quite clear to 
me from the response whice we have received in writing, and in 
the attendance of the members which we see that the necessity 
for convening it has been amply recognised and appreciated. I 
earnestly hope that oor meeting toget her and holding consulta¬ 
tions with regard to the objects which we all have in view, will 
result in promoting in however small a degree the country’s 
welfare, . 


“I have not attempted in the foregoing remarks to make-out a 
constructive programme. It seems to me that it is the function of 
the general body of the Conference after full discussion of the 
vanous points that may be suggested by the members. Having 
regard to the consideration that person.^ belonging to the Moder¬ 
ate party are perfecting, their organisations and making frantic 

endeavours to obtain ascendancy for their views, it is incumbent 

on those who hold fast by Nationalists’ principles to consolidate 
their forces and to organise themselves efficiently for practical 
work. There is a feeling among some gentlemen further that 
this could best be done by. strengthening the existing political 
as the Congress Committee and the Home Rule 
It IS argued that these organisations 
though largely composed of nationalist members are by the nature 
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of their constitution unable to exclude from their deliberation 
and practical work persons who differ from them in fundamental 
political piinctples, and that their actions are greatly delayed and 
hampered in consequence. There is considerable force in both 
these aspect. There would be common agreement, I take it, 
among all those assembled in this Conference that in the stirring 
times in which we live, with political changes and reconstruction 
of great magnitude looming before us in the near or distant future, 
it is important that a central organisation in Madras and a net 
tvork of similar bodies should be formed in the districts, in towns 
and in villages, and the work of political education and practical 
action should be vigorously undertaken and carried on. A big 
National Fund should also be raised in order that political work 
may be carried on systematically without having to resort to 
fugitive subscriptions as is now the case, A number of workers 
should be enlisted to work in the public cause who should be 
paid for their time and labour. 

Before closing my remarks 1 have to bring to your notice one 
more fact: In the course of a private letter written from London 
dated 16th October, 1919 by a member of the Legislative Council 
in India to a friend who has forwarded the letter to me for 
persual to-day, he says: ‘‘In the Punjab matter^ the stupid 
doctrine of prestige will come in the way of justice. It is said 
that the Viceroy being assured of the support of Lord Cutzon 
and Lord Milner not only does not care, but actually defies the 
present Secretary of Slate, and our Moderate friends are playing 
into the hands of the powers that be. This unfortunately cannOc 
be helped.’' It is to tide over the consequences of such an un¬ 
fortunate situation that we have met here and I do not despair 
of success in our efibrts. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The Conference passed the' following resolutions unani¬ 
mously :— ' 

' ; L That the members of the Conference do form themselves 
into a permanent organization for. the achieveitient of Nationalist 
aims in consonance ivith the ideals of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. ■ 

. . II. That the following Constitution be adopted 

■ (ij There shall be a Central Council consisting of five members 
for each district in the Presidency and 31 for Madras City besides 
the Chairman and four Vice-Chairman tp be elected by the 
general body at the Annual Conference,' 

■ • (z) The members of the Central Council'will hold office‘for 
one year or until their successors are elected.' 
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(3) As organizations are formed in the city and mufassal the 
members of the Council will be elected by them for their respec¬ 
tive ciicles, instead of the annual conference. 

(4) There shall be a standing Committee of the Council 
consisting of 38 members as follows Chairman, four Vice- 
Chairmen, two General Secretaries, Treasurer and five Organizing 
Secretaries and 25 members. Excepting the Chairman and the 
Vice-Chairmen the others will be elected by the Central Council. 
This year ihe Conference will elect all the officers. 

. (5) The Standing Committee will be responsible for the 
carrying bn of the work subject to the control and direction of 
the Central Council. The Standing Committee shall have power 
to a!>point Additional Organising Secretaries who shall however 
not be members of the Committee. 

(6) The quorum for the Central Council shall be .15 and for 
the Standing Committee shall be five. 

(7) The Standing Committee will organize branches and 
shall have power to affiliate such other bodies as may apply for 
the affiliation. 

(8) Individual members will be admitted into the general 
body on application at the discretion of the Standing Committee. 
The annual subscription for a member shall be four annas. 

(9) The annual contribution for affiliated bodies and branches 
shall be fixed by the Standing Committee from time to time in 
each case. 

(10) The Standing Committee shall have rower to frame 
bye-laws and rules to carry out the objects of the Conference. 

(n) The Conference shall ordinarily meet once a year but 
a special session of the conference may be convened at any lime 
on a requisition of too members or at the discretion of the 
Standing Committee. 

Electiok ok Offick-Bearers, 

Mr, C. Vijiaraghavachariar of Salem wjis unanimously elected 
as Chairman of the Nationalist organisation for the ensuing year 
amidst defeaning cheers. The' names of the Hon’ble Mr. K, V. 
Rangasawmi Iyengar, Hon’ble Mr. Konda Venkaiappayya and 
Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao were proposed for the vice-Chairman- 
ship. 

III, This Conference requests the Government of India and 
the Punjab Government to withdraw the order prohibiting 
Mr. Tilak from entering the Punjab. 

Programme of Work. 

IV. That the following programme be adopted as the work 
of the Conference: — 
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(a) (i) To work by all constituuonal means for ihe attainmeoc 
of Swaraj in which the Government would be responsible to the 
people of this country. 

(2) To carry on sustained agitation to secure primary citizen 
lights and full responsible government, irrespectively of the limita 
tions and machinery that may be provided in any scheme of 
constitutional reform that may in the meanwhile be passed. 

(31 To educate and orgmizj public opinion for securing and 
maintaining nationalist ideals in the political organizations of 
the country. 

{4) And to select and support candi.l.-i!es to the Council 
pledged to carry out the nationalist programme. 

President’s Concluding Speech 

The President in his concluding speech s;iul:—In think that 
on the whole we have reason to be faiily saiisfie 1 wiili the business 
we have gone through in this Conference. Tnis is ihe first attempt 
which, we as persons holding nationalist irinci. les in this presi¬ 
dency have made in order to come to a common understanding as 
to the methods of work and the aims which the mitionalists have 
in view. As has been pointed out yesterda3', the expression 
‘Nationalist' has got a welikuown signification. Sa far as 1 under¬ 
stand it, the chief principle of nationalism is that we should always 
prefer the interests of the many to the interests of the few, 
and that in common life every citizen should be prepared to resent 
to the utmost capacity any injury of personal or other character 
to the meanest citizen in the country (Hear, Hear). The nationa¬ 
lists should also see that no communal difiFerences exist among 
them and that they should be adjusted by mutual arrangements 
and by harmonious relations among the various members of the 
community. Above all, those who belong to the Nationalist 
part}' should consider that the insterests of the country are above 
the interests of party or of individuals in the community. (Hear, 
bear). I think, that from the proceedings that has taken place since 
yesterday it may safely be said (I see the members have gathered 
here in fairly larger numbers and I did not even expect that such 
attendance-should be forthcoming, seeing the sort of stain which 
the nationalists carry in this country)—that the nationalist spirit 
is largely widespread in this part of the country. We have reason 
to hope that ‘in alt dealings in which the nationalists would be 
engaged they would carry firmness of purpose and true patriotism 
and would have, as their idea), what the national congress has in 
view. As I have said in my opening speech yesterday the im¬ 
mediate object which we all should have in view is to make the 
ensuing session of the National Congress a success. That is the 
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greatest practical work which we have in hand and there is a very 
short time before us. We should see that every part of the 
Madras Presidency sends a large contingent of delegates to the 
Amritsar Congress. It would not do for us to rely upon the 
general feeling of nationalism in the country. It is possible that 
an attempt will be made to induce the next session of the Congress 
to go back upon the resolutions framed in the last Congress at 
Delhi and it is therefore incumbent upon us all not only in this- 
part but in other parts of the country as well to take a large num> 
her of delegates who hold fast to the resolutions adopted last year 
to Amirtsar and have consultations with the Congressmen from 
the other parts of the country and come to a common understand* 
ing as regards our future woik. 1 have no doubt that the next 
session would be a very important and useful one because the 
Reform Bill would have most probably by that time been passed 
in Parliament, It would be necessary for us to consult the other 
members of the Congress as to what our future action should be 
not only as regards the Congress aims but also as regards the 
various social and political questions which are likely to come in 
the near future. On the whole we have met under very fair 
auspices and we have carried through our proceedings with at) 
amount of good will aitd earnestness of purpose which have charac* 
terised the members who have taken part in the proceedings of 
this conference. I congratulate all of them and most heartily 
thank them for the great good will which they have shown through¬ 
out and for the readiness with which they have responded to the 
request made to them to attend and give us the benefit of their 
co-operation. 

“A question has been asked as to what name should be given.to 
any association which may be formed in the raoflussal. I do not 
think the name is of particular significace at the present time. It 
may be called the Nationalist Association branch. So long as the 
name nationalist is attached to it, that would mark all ihe dififer- 
ences necessary between other associations and an association hav¬ 
ing nationalist aims. 1 hope the Standing Committee which will 
be elected by the central Council just now, would immediately 
meet and frame a sort of programme fcr the various branch asso¬ 
ciations which will be formed in the country. The first duty of 
the committee would be to put themselves in touch with the 
various political organisations in order to guide their futuie woik. 

After the usual tbanks-givings the Conference then came to 
an end. 
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It is indeed an exceptional honour to be thought fit to take the 
helm of the great ship of the Indian National Congress in the 
stormy weather we are passing through. The honour you have 
conferred on me is deserved only by a skilled point, who can afford 
to make light of the breakers and the rocks ahead. I wish your 
choice had fallen on one who had both the skill and the con¬ 
fidence to steer clear of all danger the noble vessel you have so 
■generously committed to my care when it is about to sail on a peril¬ 
ous voyage. But all too unworthy as I am for the great distinc¬ 
tion you have bestowed on me, I derive solace from the fact that 
there is a special feature of this session, which no doubt has in¬ 
fluenced your choice, and which perhaps widens the qualification 
for the chair to include even such as I. That special feature 
presents itself at the outset and runs through our whole programme. 
It arises out of the recent tragic events in the Punjab which must 
naturally form the key-note of our proceedings. These events 
furnish many a dark chapter to the history of the past twelve months, 
but none darker than the great tragedy enacted in this very city of 
Amritsar in April last. Fellow delegates, you have assembled here 
in deep mourning over the cruel murder of hundreds of your 
(brothers and in electing your president you have assigned to him 
>the position of chief mourner. That position I accept in all 
.reverence and I sincerely thank you for it. The responsibility, how¬ 
ever, remains and is considerably augmented by the great solemnity 
of the occasion. I can only hope to discharge it by your generous 
.indulgence and the kindly co-operation which I trust I shall receive 
at your hands in a very liberal measure. 

Last year when we met at Delhi the great -war had 'ended ‘^rid 
.we were all looking forward, full of hope, to the great pea^fe'which 
would endure and which would bring the-blessings ©f-freedohi'TO 

21 
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all nationalities. The time had come for the fulfilment of the many 
pledges made to us and in accordance with the principles laid down 
by statesmen in Europe and America, this Congress demanded 
self-determination for our country. Peace has now come, partially 
at least, but it has brought little comfort even to the victors. 
The pledges made by statesmen have proved but empty words, the 
principles for which the War was fought have been forgotten and 
the famous fourteen points are dead and gone. “Vae victis”' 
is still, as of old, the order of the day. Russia, hungering for 
peace, is allowed no respite, and a number of little wars are waging 
on the continent of Europe. Prussianism has been crushed but it 
has been reborn in the other countries of the West, which have 
enthroned militarism on high. The fate of Turkey hanss in the 
balance, and Ireland and Egypt are being made to feel the might of 
the British Empire. In India the first fruits of the peace were the 
Rowlatt Bills and Martial Law. It was not fnr this that the War 
was fought; it was not for this that many hundreds of thousands 
laid down their lives. Is it any wonder that the peace has aroused 
no enthusiasm and that the vast majority of the people of India 
refused to participate in the peace celebrations ? 

With coereion has come concession. That has been the old 
time policy in India, as in Ireland, persisted in by England in 
spite of repeated disillusionment Our rulers have failed to realise 
that repression and conciliation cannot go hand in band; that the 
grace of a gift lies more in the manner of giving than in the thing 
given. And so the much discussed Reform Bill has been hurried 
through Parliament so that this “big meeting," as Mr. Bonar Law 
put it, may be pacified by it to a certain extent as least. The new 
act demands our most careful consideration. I shall deal with 
it at a later stage and it will be for you to decide how far it meets 
with your wishes 

In Memoriam. 

But before we proceed further we must pause for a moment to 
pay out tribute of respect to the memory of one of our leaders who 
have passed away from our midst since ive last met in Delhi. Nawab 
Syed Mohammed, the President of the 28th Congress, held in 
Karachi in 1913 and for many years the Joint General Secretary 
of the Congress, died in Madras on the 13th February last. He wras: 
one of our foremost public men and had the courage to adopt the.' 
-Congress creed at a time when the great majority of our Moham- 
madan brothers were keeping aloof from the national movement, 
his soul rest in peace. 
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VVe must also do reverence to the sacred memory of the dead 
who were killed in Amritsar and elsewhere in the Panjab, and to 
the living who were put to indignities worse even than death and 
suffered the most shameful barbarities. No monument in marble 
or bronze is needed to consecrate their memory. Our speeches 
here will be forgotten, the resolutions you pass may in the future 
have interest only for the historian, but India will never forget the 
sacrifice and the sufferings of these children of hers. 

But through the surrounding gloom has cnme a ray of bright 
sunshine which has cheered up many a suffering individual and 
family in India. His Majesty the King Emperor has on the eve 
of this great meeting been graciously pleased to send out to us a 
message of His Royal clemency to be exercised by the Viceroy in 
the name and on behalf of His Majesty to all political offenders 
suffering imprisonment or restriction on their liberty in the gracious 
words of the proclamation. It is the sentimeitts of affection and 
devotion which His Majesty and his predecessors have been ani¬ 
mated that have consoled us in our misfortunes. It is for us, fellow- 
delegates, on our own behalf and on behalf of the people of India 
whom we represent to convey our sincere homage to His Majesty 
and our humble appreciation of His Royal benevolence. I have 
no doubt that you will discharge this Royal duty in a befitting 
manner, and send out a hearty welcome to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales who is to visit our country next winter. Let 
us gratefully join His Majesty in his hopes of the future and in the 
fervent prayer to the Almighty . God that by His wisdom and under 
His guidance India may be led to greater prosperity and content¬ 
ment and may grow to the fullness of political freedom. It is due to 
this Royal mercy that we have among us to-day the great leaders 
of the Punjab who till yesterday were in jail. Oh behalf of this 
great Congress I offer them the warmest of welcome. They have 
passed through the fiery ordeal of suffering for the cause and they 
have come back to us to take their rightful place in the counsels 
of this great assembly. Their suffering has not been in vain. It 
has taught us a lesson which we in this Congress, I trust, will not 
fail to learn. 

The Fapjab. 

As I have already indicated the Punjab has the right to claim 
first attention of this Congress. But before I deal with the various 
problems which it presents for our consideration I desire to con¬ 
gratulate you heartily, my fellow countrymen and women of the 
Punjab, and more specially those of Amritsar* for the courageous 
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public spirit you have shown in holding the present session of 
.your great National Assembly in this city.- You resolved in happier 
times to invite the Congress to your Province, little dreaming of 
the dark days you were destined to go through before you were to 
realize your expectations. You lost no time in forming your 
.Reception Committee and were cheerfully busying yourself with your 
patriotic work when a great calamity suddenly descended upon you. 
You have borne this affliction and at the same time have adhered to 
your resolve. Your spokesman at Delhi, who invited the Congress, 
lies in jail together with many of his colleagues. Yet you have not 
.flinched or sought to cast aside the burden you had voluntarily 
undertaken. All honour to you for your devoted patriotism. All 
praise for your patient suffering. 

India has suffered much at the hands of an alien and reactionary 
bureaucracy, but the Punjab has in that respect acquired a most 
unenviable notoriety. Competent observers have borne testimony to 
the spirit that has animated the Punjab administration ever since 
it came under British rule. Sir Henry Cotton and Mr. Bernard 
Houghton, both eminent members of the Indian Civil Service, have 
told us of the retrogressive and backward condition of the pro¬ 
vince and the militarist tendencies which hold sway there. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald in his book “Awakening of India’’ says:— 

“It is generally conceded in India that the most incompetent 
of the Governments is that of the Punjab. It takes its stand upon 
two foundation rocks, “Prestige” and “Sedition,*’ the meaning of 
the former being that it can do what it likes, and of the latter*that 
if any Indian questions its doings his house will be raided and he 

will be deported.It has no notion of statesmanlike handling, 

no idea of political methods. The man in power simply uses his 
^ower, whether it is in the form of a not too honest detective depart¬ 
ment, or a not too discriminating executive or judiciary." 

The proximity of the Punjab to the frontier has enabled its 
administrators time and again to enforce their will on successive 
Viceroys and Secretaries of State. The bogey of the frontier is 
exploited to the uttermost and the proposals made by the “man on 
the spot” seldom fail to secure acceptance at the hands of the higher 
authorities. With Delhi almost on the border and with Simla for 
us summer capital, the Government of the Punjab has the addi¬ 
tional ad^vantage of haying the ear of the Viceroy, and it has thus 
come about that being the worst Government in India, it is the 
most favoured of all provincial administrations. Public life is not 

likely to thrive under these conditions and it is no wonder that for 
long there was no marked growth of political ideas in the Fuojab. 
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In order to appreciate the causes which ultimately led to the 
catastrophe of April last and its sequel, it is desirable to consider 
briefly the force which have been at work ever since the first pulsa- 
tions of public life began to be noticed by the authorities. Before 
1905 there was practically no public life in the Punjab, but the 
stupendous blunder of Lord Curzon in effecting the partition of 
Bengal in the face of a nation's resentment not only convulsed the 
affected province but sent a thrill of excitement and discontent 
throughout the country, which could not fail to arouse public 
activity in the Punjab. The introduction of the Colonization Bill 
in the local Legislative Council shortly after brought trouble to the 
very doors of the people. By this bill it was intended to curtail 
the valuable vested rights of the so-called colonists and to deprive 
them of the fruits of their labour which had converted the desolate 
wilds around Lyallpur into a smiling garden. A strong agitation 
followed and this was dealt with by the usual policy of repression. 
About this time the editor and proprietor of the Punjabte news¬ 
paper were convicted. Shortly after the Colonization Bill was passed 
by the local Council. But these measure failed to put down the' 
agitation which was continued with redoubled energy. The more 
excitable among the people came into conflict with the police and 
there were riots in Lahore and Rawalpindi in April, 1907. Against 
the arrest and trial of the actual rioters no sensible person can 
have any thing to say but there was no justification for the arrest of 
Lala Hansraj Sawhney and some other leading public men, as' 
was shown at their trial. Even less excusable was the deportation 
without trial of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. The policy of 
the Punjab Government in those days, and handed down as a 
legacy to succeeding Lieutenant Governors, was to shut their eyes- 
to their own reactionary administration and keep the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in ignorance of the real 
causes of the disturbances by supplying them with coloured 
accounts and fixing responsibility for their own lapses on the poor 
“agitator". Be it said however to the credit of Lord Minto that be 
refused to assent to the unjust law passed by the Punjab Council. 
But there was no lack of other weapons of repression in the already 
over-stocked armoury of the Punjab Government and these 
continued to be freely used during the years 1907 to 1909. The 
methods adopted were the suppression of the press and the prose¬ 
cution of individuals unacceptable to the Government. Needless 
to say the young sapling could not weather the continuous storm 
it was subjected to and there was little manifestation of public life 
in the Punjab during the years 1910 to 1913. 
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But repression and terrorism have never yet killed the life of a 
nation, they but increase the disaffection and drive it under-ground 
to pursue an unhealthy course breaking out occasionally into crimes 
of violence. And this brings furiher repression and so the vicious 
circle goes on. Ko one can but deplore violence and political 
crime. But let us not forget that this is the direct outcome of 
continued repression. It is doe to the perversity of the executive 
which blinds itself to the causes of the discontent and, like mad bull, 
goes about attacking all who dare to stand up against it. 

Sir. Denzil Ibbetson, the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 
during the troublous days of 1907, was not slow to perceive the 
*-new air which was blowing through men’s minds” but instead of 
adjusting his sails to this “new air” he chose to steer his course 
right against it. He, as well as his successor, followed the broad 
and easy path of piling repression upon repression in accordance 
with hallowed traditions of the Punjab Administration. 

. This was the state of the Punjab when her destinies were placed 
in the hands of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. It was a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity for a broadminded and generous hearted statesman to 
strengthen the foundations of the Empire by doing the barest justice 
to the natural aspirations of a people to whom the Empire owed so 
much. How Sir Michael acquitted himself of this high trust 
every Indian knows. 

During the early days of Sir Michael O’DwyePs rule occurred 
the “Komagata Maru” incident. The unfortunate men who had left 
their homes in a spirit of peaceful enterprise, many not wishing to 
return to India at all, found every door shut in their faces and 
were forced to return. The reception prepared for them by the 
Government of India, presumably at the instance of the Punjab 
Government, was the passing of the Ingress into India Ordinance, 
which empowered the Government to restrict the liberty of any 
person entering India. On landing in India they found themselves 
prisoners and, broken down as they were by the consistent ill-treat¬ 
ment they had received at home and aboard, they completely lost 
their heads and the unfortunate Budge-Budge riot was the result. 

The “Komagata Maru” episodes marked the recrudescence of 
unrest in the Punjab and afforded a pretext to Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
to ask for more “effective power” from the unwillii^ Government 
of _ Lord Hardinge. During 1914 and the early part of 1915 
insistent demands continued to be made for a “carte blanche” to 
deal with the situation and a draft ordinance of a drastic • character 
Was submitted .to .the Goverament. of India for approval and 
promulgation. At last Lord Hardinge was compelled, to yield and 
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the Defence of India Act which substantially embodied the provisions 
of this draft ordinance was hurriedly passed through the Indian 
Council. How this “essentially war measure” has been used not 
only in the Punjab but other provinces as well to deal with matters 
wholly unconnected with the war, we all know. Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer was not slow to utilise it and soon after reported its 
“salutary effect” to the Government of India. 

The years 1915 to 1917 were occupied with various conspiracy 
trials by special tribunals constituted under the Defence of India 
Act. The vernacular press was ruthlessly suppressed and hundreds 
of persons were interned under the Defence of India Act or the 
Ingress Ordinance. It was during this period that Lokamanya 
Tilak and Srijut Bepin Chandra Pal were prohibited from entering 
the province lest they should introduce the virus of Home Rule here. 
This order was recently withdrawn as far as Mr. Tilak was concerned 
and I am sure you will all join with me in offering a most cordial 
welcome to him here after his arduous labours in England for 
the cause. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal is, I believe, still prohibited from 
coming here and we are thus deprived of his counsel and mature 
judgment at this critical juncture. 

War Activities. 

. I now come to the war activities of the O’Dwyerlan regime during 
which, in the name of patriotism and the Empire, methods were 
employed which are even worse than those 1 have so far noticed. 
These could only have been practised in the Punjab either by the 
direct sanction or connivance of Sir Michael O’Dwyer or by over- 
zealous subordinates in the hope of reward.' The truth of the 
Persian saying—(if a king tolerate one grain of oppression his retinue 
will inflict a ton of misery,) was fully realised in the course of this 
strenuous period. For a short time after the beginning of the^ war 
recruitment in the Punjab preceded under normal conditions. 
But soon after Sir Michael O’Dwyer made up his mind to acquire 
the distinction of being the forempst recruiting sergeant in India 
gentle persuasion gave place to more vigorous methods. Then 
came the Prime Minist«*s appeal for the increased war effort. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s energies now knew no limits. In bis speech in 
the Punjab War Conference he said 

“You know the Delhi programme. My application of it to the 
Punjab I can explain in a single sentence. Two hundred thousand 
men for the regular army, voluntaryism if possible, conscription if 
necessary; twice the thousand men we have been asked for for the 
Indian portion of the Indian Defence Force j a war loan effort which 
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will eclipse the last; the development to the utmost of our local re^ 
sources and by God’s grace, victory irj the end.” 

These are noble words breathing a lofty patriotism for the 
Empire. But what regard was paid to the capacity of the province 
to fulfil the expectations of its ruler ? At the Delhi Conference the 
total number of men to be supplied by India was determined to be 
5,00,000. Of these Sir Michael O’Dwyer made up his mind to find 
no less than 40 per cent from his own province the population of 
which including the Indian States is only 13 per cent. It was too- 
big an undertaking even for the martial races of the Punjab who had 
already contributed over 2,50,000 combatants and 70,000 non- 
combatants, since the commencement of the war. Hence the broad 
hint conveyed in the words “voluntaryism if possible, conscription, 
if necessary.” The various officials engaged in recruiting lost no 
time in translating those words into action and the horrors committed 
in the guise of patriotic effort are still fresh in the memory of the 
victims. An ingenious “quota system” was devised under which a 
rough census of the male population of every village was taken and 
each village was called upon to furnish a certain number of recruits 
within a fixed time. If the required number was not forthcoming . 
within the time given various unlawful and oppressive methods were 
employed. Villages were punished collectively and individuals were 
subjected to great hardships and humiliation. I shall not here enter 
into any details as the Commissioners appointed by your Sub¬ 
committee are enquiring into these cases of ill-treatment and will 
present to you their report in due course. 

The Criminal law was openly abused and numerous proceedings- 
were taken against innocent men under the provisions of Sections 
107 and no of the Code of Criminal Procedure with the sole object 
of compelling the accused persons either to enlist or to supply 
recruits. There are judicial records in existence showing that those 
who did either the one or the other were acquitted while those who- 
did neither were convicted. In the report on the administration of 
Criminal Justice for 1917 it is stiated :— 

‘District Magistrates have spent much time in recruiting work 
during the year. The large decrease in the number of persons- 
called upon to give-security under Section no Criminal Procedure 
Code is in a great part due to th6 heavy recruiting for the army.” 

In the report for 1918 it is again stated: 

“Recruiting for the army continued to be one of the main 
factors in bad livelihood cases.^’ 

Nor was^ the abuse of law confined only to bad livelihood cases» 
The' following passage Occurs id the judgment of the Sessions judge- 
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of Karnal setting aside the convictions of the appeallants by the 
District Magistrate:— 

“The various orders passed by the District Magistrate from time ‘ 
to time clearly show that if these appellants had also supplied recruits 
from among their near relations or if they were fit for enlistment 
themselves they would have been let off provided 20 recruits were, 
made up from the village as was originally demanded from it.” 

Similar naethods were employed to swell the provincial con¬ 
tributions to the war loan. It will be interesting to prepare statistics 
to show hoxv many subscribers found it necessary to transfer ^ 
their war bonds at heavy discount soon after their subscriptions 
were announced. One of the favourite methods to deal those who; 
did not satisfy the authorities with their war effort either in supplying 
recruits or contributing to the war loan was to enhance their income- 
tax. The following short extracts from the judgments of Collectors 
rejecting objections to the enhancement will be instructive. 

“He <the objector) has three sons and will not enlist one of 
them. He has not subscribed to any war fond or war loan although 
he could easily do so.” 

“Up to date he has not helped even by a single pice in any war 
fund or loan." 

The inevitable result of the systematic oppression the main 
features of which 1 have described was to spread serious discontent 
throughout the province and it is not surprising that the pent up 
feelings of the people occasionally found vent in the commission of. 
serious offences. We have it on record that a Tehsildar in the 
Shahpur District was murdered and some of his companions 
sustained grievous hurt. In the same district a mob offered 
resistance to the arrest of some men on a charge of dissuading people 
from enlistment with the result that it was fired upon and several 
casualties occurred. 

In a recent speech made in Multan Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
expressed the lament that ‘‘those who worked in organizing recruiting 
for the division have had a most arduous task; they have had to 
content against apathy, timidity, and even with open hostility, which 
in some cases unfortunately culminated into riot, bloodshed, and 
defiance of authority in Multan and Muzaffargarh.” 

Mr. Montagu in his last speech on the Indian budget 
remarked:— 

“Recruiting for the army has gone on in parts particularly 
affected by these disturbances with such zeal and enthusiasm that I’ 
think there is reason to believe that many a family was left without 
its bread-winner.” 
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Bid Mr. Montagu sufficiently realize the inwardness of the "zeal 
-and enthusiasm” he referred to or the extent to which it was 
•carried ? The “unauthorised, objectionable and oppressive methods" 
employed by zaildars and lambardar^ under pressure of the autho' 
rities are described in the judgment of the Sessions judge of Multan 
■as “matters of common knowledge.” It is evident that this 
'“common knowledge” did not travel beyond the seas to England or 
we should have found some indication of it in Mr. Montagu’s 
•speech. 

What I have so far said applies to all classes affected by recruiting 
and war loan activities and concerns mainly “the man on the sod, 
and the man behind the plough” for whom the late Lieutenant 
•Governor professed the warmest sympathy and solicitude. Let us 
now turn to another class of people for whom he never affected any 
•feelings other than those of unqualified hatred and contempt^l 
mean the people known as the educated classes in general and the 
politically minded section of them in particular. I have already 
shown that public life was all but dead in the Punjab some years 
before Sir Michael O’Dwyer appeared on the scene. It showed 
some signs of revival on his assuming charge of the province but was 
again put down by his masterful repression. There were, however, 
world forces at work which even, the strongest man could not 
resist and the people of the Punjab whose “ma.nUness, sanity, and 
practical common sense” the then Lieutenant-Governor was never 
tired of extolling for his own purposes, could not remain unaffected. 
The famous memorandum of the nineteen members of the Indian 
Council, the Congress League Scheme of Constitutional Reforms, 
the historical announcement of the 20th August, *917, the visit to 
India of Mr Montagu himself and the publication of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, all canre in quick succession to the utter 
bewilderment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. He saw Congress Committees 
spring up in important centres, and heard the whole province ring 
with the ^hoes of speeches made at public meetings and con- 
ferences in the course of which this administration was freely 
•cnticised. Early in his career as Lieutenant Governor he had 
•conceived an immense admiration for himself and his administration 
■and so long as it was open to him he suppressed all talk of the 
^ightest change or improvement. When that was made impossible 
by the announcement of the 20th August and the developments 
which followed it, he made highly offensive and provocative speeches 
in his own and the Viceroy’s Council which served the only purpose 
•of adding to the bitterness of feeling on both sides. Up to the end 
•of 1918 constitutional reforms were the all absorbing topic at almost 
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all public meetings and he could not well interfere with them. But 
-early in 1919 came a terrible visitation in the shape of the Rowlatt 
Legislation which set a tremendous wave of agitation rolling in the 
country from one end to the other. It swept through the Punjab 
with the same volume and force as through other parts of India and 
gave Sir Michael O'Dwyer the opportunity he sought. The people 
were no longer offering criticism which was invited hy the Govern* 
ment, but had engaged themselves in a strong agitation against a 
set policy which the Government had made up its mind to carry out 
at all cost. This made all the difference with him and with the 
convenient bogey of the frontier to trot out in case of need; he 
prepared himself to deal the last effective blow. 

The Bowlatt Legislation. 

It will be convenient for me here to say a few words about this 
most inequitable measure which even according to Mr. Montagu has 
met with “universal opposition throughout India.” You must be 
perfectly familiar with the provisions of this Act and 1 shall only 
notice a few salient features which are enough to condemn it. It 
invests the Government with “emergency powers” to enable it to 
deal with anarchical and revolutionary movements. Part I of the Act 
supersedes the ordinary mode of trial by a special procedure when 
the Governor-General in Council is satisfied that it is expedient in 
the interests of public safety to provide for a speedy trial. This 
speed is attained by doing away with commitment proceedings and 
the right of appeal which in one word means speed at the expense 
•of justice. It is impossible to underrate the importance of commit¬ 
ment proceedings which give fair notice to the accused of what the 
case against him is, and how the prosecution seeks to prove it. As 
to the value of the right of appeal there can be no two opinions. 
T-he most remarkable feature of the Act in this respect is that no 
right of appeal is given even when the judges differ, the only 
consideration shown being that no sentence of death shall be passed 
if there is such difference of opinion. 

Parts II and III are designed to deal with two classes of 
■anarchical and revolutionary movements but the difference between 
them is only one of degree. Part II applies when such movements 
are “extensively promoted” and Part III when they are “prevalent 
to such an extent as to endanger public safety.” But vyhatever the 
difference between the two it is impossible in any given case to 
show that the movement in question was of the one kind and not of 
the other. For all practical purpose, therefore, the, -Governor- 
General ill Council has a free hand in the matter and may proceed 
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under Part II or III as he likes. The feet that a person is concerned 
in any movement of either kind is in the first instance to be 
determined behind his back and later on, when his case is referred 
to the investigating authority, he is to be given an opportunity to 
appear at “some stage” {not all the stages) of the proceedings, which 
are to be held in camera. The unfortunate person is not to be 
allowed to be represented by counsel, he may not be told the name of 
his accuser, nor even alt the facts on which the accusation is based 
and is not entitled as a matter of right to examine any witness, or 
produce any document if the investigating authority considers it 
unnecessary. To crown all this the investigating authority shall not 
be bound to observe the rules of the law of evidence and there 
shall be no appeal from its finding. We then have the drastic 
powers given to Local Government, which are milder under Part II 
than Part III but extend to the search of any place and confinement 
in jail of the person concerned. 

These, fellow delegates, are some of the staggering provisions of 
the new law against which the whole country rightly rose as one 
man. Because there are unfortunately in this country as there 
undoubtedly are in other countries, some misguided persons who 
endanger public safety, the whole nation must submit to the disgrace 
of following this terror to bung over it. It has been over and over 
again admitted that the great bulk of the population in India are 
law-abiding. The negation of law and justice which the Rowlatt 
Act represents could only be necessary to cover the inability or 
incompetency of the Government to cope with an evil which is by 
no means confined to India. The only justification pleaded is that ; 
the Act is not meant for the innocent and the law-abiding, who need 
have no fear of its application to them. But it is conveniently for¬ 
gotten that the sole judge of the innocence or guilt of any person, 
however high placed he may be, is the executive. And who can have 
faith in the executive if the safeguards imposed by law on them' 
are removed ? Our critics may, but let me tell them plainly that we 
do not. But it is said that there are safeguards. The Local 
Government can not proceed without first obtaining the opinion of a 
judicial officer qualified to be a High Court judge. The obvious 
answer is that in the first place that opinion is to be based on 
onesided evidence and in the second the Local Government is not 
bound by it. All it is bound to do is to consider the opinion, If 
this opinion is against the Government, but the latter is still satisfied 
that action is necessary, there is nothing in the Act to prevent it 
from applying either Part II or HI as it likes. It is .however 
pointed out that no Government would be unreasonable enough to- - 
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< 3 isregard the op’mtnn of the judicial officer whom it consults. After 
,what has happened recently in the Punjab, and at different times in 
other parts of India, let no man ask us to put implicit faith in the 
reasonableness of Government measures and methods. What is 
possible for the Government to do it may do at any time. We 
cannot be satisfied until it is made impossible for It to depart from 
strictly constitutional lines. The next safeguard relied upon is the 
enquiry by the “investigating authority.” As you have seen from 
the conditions under which that enquiry is to be held it is nothing 
short of an unmitigated farce and can afford no real safeguard. 
The last ai^ument in favour of the Act is that it is nowhere in force 
and will never be pat in force unless occasion arises and then only 
in the part of country where such occasion arises. Here again the 
only determining authority is tlie executive though in this case it is 
the Governor-General in Council. It may be said that under the 
new Reform Act there will be three Indians in the Executive Council 
and at least they may be relied upon. But the executive does not 
change its character by being English or Indian. The point is that 
no executive in the world, however competent it may be, has any 
business to usurp the jurisdiction of duly constituted law courts or 
deprive the people of the protection afforded by them. 

Much has been said of rumours and misrepresentations of the 
provision of the Act. I confess that I have not come across them 
except in Government “communiques” and some police evidence 
before the Martial Law Commissions. It is a remarkable fact that 
though these rumours were, supposed to have emanated from the 
educated classes, not a single witness was called nor a single speech 
produced to fix any particular person with their authorship or 
circulation though the C, I. D. were everywhere in evidence. 
Indeed one of the popular cries in the Punjab put the main provi¬ 
sions of the Act in a nutshell. 

No pleader, no appeal, no argument. 

This is as true a description of the Act as any that can be given 
in six words, though the author of it has been convicted and sen¬ 
tenced by a Martial Law Commission. 

Mr. Montagu has sought to defend this measure in his Budget 
speech in the House of Commons. He has resorted to special 
pleading and instead of justifying the principle of the Act has plunged 
into a consideration of the necessity to deal with anarchical crime. 
Political crime has to be dealt with, has to be rooted out, but I 
repeat, what has been said so often before, that no number of 
Rowlatt Acts or other repressive measures will put an end to it The 
one and only way to castjt out is to remove the causes of discontent. 
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The most amazing part of Mr. Monts^u’s defence of the Aet 
came when on being interrupted by an hon, memlier on the ques¬ 
tion of the accused being deprived of legal assistance, he said ;— 

“Yes Sir; under Part I of the Act he has assistance, hut under 
Parts II and III there is no legal assistance. This is not a law 
court but a committee of inquiry. It is more like a school master 
investigating trouble at a school, a committee of a club using its 
friendly services for the purposes of inquiry, somebody to explore all 
matters, somebody to see that injustice is not done, somebody to 
be sure that all the facts are investigated." 

To compare the arrest and confinement without trial of a citizen, 
and numerous other restraints put on his liberty of action and 
speech, with the governance of a school or a club is, to say the least, 
adding a gross insult to a serious wrong ; it can only be accounted 
for by the oft-re-peated complaint that Mr. Montagu has recently, 
to push the Reform Bill through, lost all sense of proportion of other 
things Indian, 

For these reasons I have no hesitation in asking you to express 
in no uncertain terms, what I know to be your considered opinion,, 
that the Act is an ugly blot on the Indian statute book and must be 
removed without delay. ^ The issue before us is, as Mahatma 
Gandhi has concisely put it, “is the will of the people to prevail or 
that of the Government'’? The very existence of this measure puls 
a stain on our self respect and our national honour. But I feel 
confident that if you persist in your constitutional efforts you will 
get rid of it. For, as Mahatmaji says : “A Government be it ever 
so powerful and autocratic is bound to yield to unanimous public 
opinion. It is a bad outlook before us if truth and justice have 
to surrender to mere physical force whether it is wielded by an 
individual or a Government.” 

I apologise to you, fellow delegates, for having detained you 
even for the few minutes I have on the provisions of the 
inequitious measure. I have done so as this is the first opportunity 
for the Congress to pronounce its opinion on the Act and also 
because it marks the starting point of the recent trouble in the 
Punjab. I must not omit in this connection to express our keen 
appreciation of the high sense of public duty shown by those mem¬ 
bers of the Imperial Council who resigned their seats as a protest 
against the passing of the Act. 

Satya^rraba. 

The Rowlalt Bills, bad as they were, were made even worse and 
more unacceptable to us by the environment in which they were set. 
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Mahatma Gandhi rightly pointed out that they were “the unmistak* 
able symptom of the deep-seated disease in the governing body”—a 
disease which soon after broke out in all its virulence and naked: 
ugliness. To fight this disease Mahatma Gandhi started the great 
Satyagraha movement. A new force was introduced into our 
politics, a force with the most tremendous potentialities. India’s 
masses were suddenly awakened and the message of Satyagraha 
entered the humblest home. Some of us did not entirely agree with 
the wording of the Satyagraha pledge, many were of opinion that 
the time had not come for civil disobedience. But few, I imagine,, 
can disagree with the essentials of the doctrine. These, as 1 
conceive them, are truth, fearlessness and non-violence. And, as a 
corollary, I would add that it is the riglit of every man to refuse to 
obey any law which goes against his conscience and to which he 
cannot with due regard to truth submit, and to suiTer the con¬ 
sequences for such disobedience. This is specially so where the 
laws are passed against the will of the people. I would here refer 
you to what an eminent American has said. Mr. Hadley, president 
of the Yale University, says “You can compell ignorant people to- 
accept a statute, you can force had men to obey it when they do not 
want to; but if a statute or a judicial decision passes the line of those 
duties which good and intelligent men as a body accept and impose 
upon themselves, it is at once nullified. The process of nullifying 
law has sometimes been called passive resistence.” 

The qualities I have mentioned above, whether you call them 
Satyagraha or by any other name, are essential if we are to take 
our rightful place amongst the nations of the world. VVe shall not be 
free or deserve freedom unless we have these qualities in ample 
measure. Unless we adhere to truth and discard fear we cannot 
get rid of the slave psychology, the outcome of generations of 
repression, which has been our sad inheritance. And violence cannot 
avail us. That is the special weapon of the west and cannot hope 
to win freedom by armed force. But even if we could do so 
it would be a barren victory, a victory which would degrade and 
coarsen us and make us less fit to enjoy the freedom we had so 
won. We would develop the same vices against which we are con¬ 
tending now and in our turn would start the game of re;;)ression. 

The spirit of Satyagraha was nobly shown by the great and 
peaceful demonstrations of the 6th of April. That day must remain 
a red letter day for India. It was the greatest event of the year. 
Some persons, ignorant of history and Indian tradition, have likened 
the hartal to the general strike after the manner of the west, and 
have called it the forernnner of riot and bloodshed. But the hartal 
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in India is a spiritual, weapon, the old time method of showing 
sorrow, of having grievances redressed by patient suffering. It has 
from time immemorial beeri resorted to to express grief at a national 
calamity, sorrow at the loss of a loved citizen. It is not used as a 
threat, nor as a weapon against the forces of law and order. And 
this was fully shown on the Satyagraha Day when the mighty 
demonstrations passed off peacefully without the slightest conflict 
with the police or military. 

Some words of Mahatma Gandhi have been distorted to mean 
that the Satyagraha movement was the cause of disturbances in India, 
Fellow delegate^ I say most emphatically .that this was not so. 
Neither Satyagraha nor the hartal was the cause except in so far as 
they greatly displeased the authorities and made them provoke the 
people. There was uo civil disobedience of laws in the Punjab. 
Satyagraha ffourished more in other parts of the country and yet 
there was no disturbance there. The hartals of the 6th April did not 
■cause any breach of the peace. It was only after two popular leaders 
of this city bad been suddenly deported and Mahatma Ghandhi, the 
most revered Indian of the day, had been arrested, that the passion 
of the populace broke loose in certain parts of the country. That 
would have been so even without Satyagraha or hartal. The 
disturbances were the result of the action of the authorities. They 
knew full well, in the Punjab at least, that the consequence of their 
provocative action would lead to trouble and they took measures 
accordingly. 

Martial Law and after* 

The events which followed must be fresh in your memory. 
Martial Law was enforced and for long the Punjab was almost cut off 
from the rest of the world. The truth was bidden from us and we 
had to rely on the one-sided accounts presented by Government for 
our benefit. Outsiders were not permitted to enter the' charmed 
area, even Mr. Andrews bsiti? turned out of the province. Within 
a few days of the declaration of Martial Law the AU Indian Congress 
Commitee^ demanded a full and impartial enquiry, and a little 
later appointed a Sub-Committee to conduct an enquiry. This Sub- 
Oommittee laboured for' months and collected a greart deal of 
evidence. It was hoped to present this evidence to the official 
committee which had been announced. 

Lord HuhteFs Committee. 

^ The appointment by the Government of India of Lord Hunter’s 
Gommittee was most, disappointing, but w.e waived our substantial 
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objections to it and dedded to co-operate provided only full facilities 
-were given to us to represent the people*s case. At the earliest 
possible opportunity we urged upon the Governnieat that the 
‘presence of the Panjabee leaders, who were in Jail, was necessary for 
a fair enquiry. For many days we were in frequent communi¬ 
cation- with the Panjab Government and we were led to believe 
that our requests were being favourably considered by them. We 
refrained from going to the press in order to avoid embarassing 
the Government and waited patiently for their answer. Tnat answer 
•came on the eve of the Hunter Committee’s arrival in Lahore. 
You must have seen the correspondence subsequent to this and our 
Sub-Committee’s statement which have already appeared in the 
papers, and I can add but little, I would only point out to you that 
we tried to meet the Government as much as possible. We 
modified our original request for the release of all the leaders during 
the enquiry and agreed to the presence of only one or two of them 
at that time in custody before Lord Hunter’s Committee while 
•evidence relating to them was being given. That was all we wanted 
and which the Government finally refused to give us. It was not 
an extravagant request. Even criminals have a right to be present 
in court during their trials. The Punjabee leaders are not being 
tried in the technical sense but their actions .are being judged, .they 
are being attacked by official witnesses and much of the blame and 
responsibility for the disturbances is being cast on them. Yet they 
were not allowed the privilege of the meanest criminal although the 
officials of Government, who are as much on their trial and have at 
least as much to answer for, have had the fullest opportunities 
of appearing before the committee and conducting their case. 
Some of these officials have even been allowed the advantage of 
giving their evidence in camen. After the, most anxious consider¬ 
ation the Sub-Cocnoiittee came to the.conclusion that “if it was to 
discharge the trust upon it, if it was to vindicate the national honour 
and the honour of the great P.injabee leader, if it was to see truth 
and innocence established, it could not possibly engage in an 
enquiry in which the people’s party was so heavily handicapped.” I 
feel confident that you will approve of and endorse the action your 
Sub-Committee took, and trust to its judgment in taking all necessary 
steps to obtain justice. 

Meanwhile Lord Hunter’s Committee has pursued the even 
tenor of jts way, roused occasionally by some particularly callous 
official admission. Their findings can but be ei? parte decisions, 
based on the evidence of one party only. The pther side, ofthe 
shield will i be presented to joii by the Commissipijers. .appointed, .by 

. 22 . 
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your Sub-Conjrattte^ who have ^tenuously laboured to collect and ' 
shift the evidence for the people. I do not overlook the fact that the ' 
proceedings of your Coiumissionere are in the legal sense as ex parte 
as those of Lord Hunter’s Committee. There is however this to be 
said that your Commissioners have the additional advantage of 
considering the evidence given before the Hunter Committee. They' 
have for good reasons deferred publishing their report arid the 
evidence on which it will be based and this Congress will not have 
the advantage of having their considerd opinion on the P^jab 
occurrences before it. This has also considerably handicapped me ’ 
as in the absence of your commissioner’s report," it is somewhat, 
difficult for me to deal with some aspects of Martial Law.. 

, But whatever findings the Commissioners appointed by the 
Congress Sub-Committee may arrive at, the central facts of the recent 
tragic events have now become so crystallised as to enable us to form 
an adequate idea of the true nature of the horrors through which the 
Panjab has just passed. ' These central facts are now matters of 
common knowledge and emerge clearly above the few controversial' 
points which we may safely leave to our Commissioners. What we; 
in this Coingress are concerned with is not so much the fixing of; 
individual responsibility for particular acts as the ascertainment of 
the spirit which runs through them all. I shall now. by your leave' 
touch on some of the main incidents and broad features of the 
occurrences which clearly indicate .the spirit with which the people; 
on the one side and the administration on the other were actuated. . 

Amritsar* . 

r shall take the case of Amritsar which stands out more promi-'_ 
nently than any other as affording in itself a complete illustration' 
of the spirit on either side. 

The people of Amritsar observed the 6th April in the true 
Satyagraha spirit. So they did also the 9th April, the Ram Navam? 
day, and Mahammadans gladly and eagerly joined their Hindu- 
brethren in celebrating the festival. Th?re was no violence, ne 
threats, and the processionists played the English National Anthem 
in honour of the Deputy Commissioner. That showed the 
psychology of the people-of Amritsar on that Ram Navami day; 
Hindus and Moslems observing, the festival together, and .both 
joining to do honour to the King Emperor. The next few hours 
brought a strange trasformation. The Bazaars were filled with ihour-' 
ring and the crowds that had rejoiced the night before, discarded 
their turbans and shoes in sorrow for they beard that two of their 
loved leaders hRd been suddenly deported. And} after the old Indian 
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fashion, they went unarmed and bare-headed towards the Deputy 
Commissioner’s house to pray for the realise of their leaders. They 
were fired at, some were killed and a number wounded. But I 
shall not here deal with the circumstances of or the necessity for 
this firing. Again the temper of the crowed changed and as is the 
way with crowds, it rapidly went to the other extreme. The passion 
for vengeance took possession of it and some parts of the mob 
committed those excesses for which we Indians cannot but bang our 
heads in shame. Whatever the treatment they had been subjected 
to, whatever the provocation offered, nothing can justify the murders 
which they committed, the shameful assault which they perpetrated 
on a defenceless woman, the arson and plunder of which they were 
guilty. 

Yet again, the mood changed. After two or three hours of 
madness, the people, or rather such of them as had been guilty of 
the outrages, recovered control of themselves. They saw the folly 
of their doings and, without the intervention of the police or 
military, of themselves stopped the destruction. 

Such was the behaviour of the people of this city on those fateful 
days. The psychology of a crowd is a difficult thing to fathom, but 
I cannot but think that the history of those days would have been 
differently written if an attempt had been made to appreciate the 
view point of the people. 

Let us now consider some of the doings of the officials and the 
spirit which actuated them. They did not appreciate the inner signi¬ 
ficance of Satyagraha or the ‘hartal.’ To them it was all a vast con¬ 
spiracy, the forerunner of a second mutiny. They did not care to 
see what troubled the people, they did not search for the causes of 
this mighty movement. They looked upon the closing of shops and 
the meetings and the demonstrations as a personal insult to them. 
Even the fraternisation of Hindus and Moslems was anathema, an 
act in the great conspiracy. We all know what it is in this country 
for a body of men to walk bare-headed and bare-footed. It is the 
sign of deep grief, a token of a great calamity. But our rulers neither 
understand nor care to study the feelings and emotions of those 
whom they look upon as a subject race. In his evidence before 
Lord Hunter’s Committee, Mr. Miles Irving, who was Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Amritsar at the time, was asked about the people who 
were proceeding to his house on the loth. He stated: 

“Yes, they were coming to my house, I understood. They were 
coming not to make any ordinary protest. When people come, they 
come properly cladj but these meu had put off their ‘pugrees’ and 
shoes and they intended violence. . 
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Question,—It might have been the sign of mourning ? . 

Answer.—If it was mourning, it was violent mourning.” 

So, Mr. Miles Irving, after a life-time spent in the Indian . Civil 
Service, thinks that the taking off of turbans and shoes is a sign of 
coming violence! Ignorance of the habits of a people is never excusi 
able in one whose duty it is govern them. It becomes criminal 
when it leads to grave consequences. 

The sudden deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal was a 
typical act of our administrators. Having convinced themselves 
that there was revolution in the air, that conspiracies were being 
hatched, that the wonderful calm of the 6th and 9th of April hid 
strange currents underneath, they took the only step which appeals 
to the mind of a bureaucrat. They knew that this would greatly 
upset the people, they knew that there might be trouble, but what 
matter ? Could they not crush them with the “ample resources at 
their disposal ? It did not strike them that the people, could be rear 
soned with or could be conciliated. Nor did they think of having 
recourse to the ordinary law courts of the country. They do not 
believe in the intricacies or the delays of the law. They believe in 
making themselves the judges and meeting out swift and stern 
justice to their opponents. 

The Jallianwala Bagh- 

But saddest and most revealing of all was the great tragedy 
which occurred here on the Vaisakhi day. No Indian and no true 
Englishman can bear the story of the Kbuni Bagh, as it is now aptly 
called, without a sickening feeling of horror. Our friend Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, to whom this province and our country is so much indebt¬ 
ed, has described it “as a cold and calculated massacre.” He 
says T have gone into every single detail with all the ease and 
thoroughness that a personal investigation could command and 
it remains to me an unspeakable disgrace, indefensible, unpardon¬ 
able, inexcusable.” Such is the verdict of an Englishman. 
What words, fellow delegates, can I use to express your feelings 
and mine whose kith and kin were mercilessly shot down hy the 
hundred in cold blood ? Well may we grieve in the words of the 
Persian Poet— 

(Our country is flooded with sorrow and woe. 

O, for our land woe 1 . 

Arise and for coffin and cerements glow ! 

O, for our land woe! 

With the blood of our men killed in this pursuit 
The moon shines ; 
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Hill, plain, and garden blood-red glow; 

O, for our land woe !) 

The facts of this incident are before you, they have largely been 
admitted by the authorities. But I am not aware of any condemna¬ 
tion from the authorities. I do not know of any high official 
who has protested against this grim occurrence. That is a 
revelation of official mentality which staggers me. General Dyer, 
the author of the deed has almost boasted of his achievement. 
He had sought to justify it. To him it was a “merciful act” to 
fire without warning on an inoffensive crowd because it might have 
made fun of him if he had refrained from doing so.. He admits 
that he could have dispersed it without firing but that would have 
been derogatory to his dignity as a defender of law and order. 
And so, in order to maintain his self-respect, he thought it his duty 
to “fire and fire,well” till his ammunition was exhausted and 2,000 
persons lay dead and wounded. There ended his duty. It was 
none of his business, he tells us, to look after the dead and 
wounded. It was no one's business. The defenders of law and 
order had won a great victory, they bad crushed the great rebellion. 
What more was. needed ? 

This is the deed which received the benedictions of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer. This is the deed which has been defended by 
official after official before Lord Hunter’s Committee. The plea of 
necessity is raised, the plea that the massacre produced a good 
effect on the surrounding districts. We have heard of &ese 
excuses before When Louvain was razed to the ground, when 
atrocities were committed at Dinant and Tarnionde. For these 
crimes against humanity the late Kaiser and bis underlings are 
going to be tried. But .General dyer is secure. His late chief has 
blessed him and his colleagues in the civil and military adminis¬ 
tration of this country stand by him and applaud his deed. 

Crawling. 

The shooting in the Jalltanwala Bagh was not the only feats 
which General Dyer performed. His subsequent conduct was no 
less revealing of his perverted state of mind. He tells us that he 
“searched bis brain” for a new punishment, a new terror for the 
people—something, as General Hudson put at in the Imperal 
Council, to “strike the imagination”. And the punishment that 
was devised did credit to General Dyer’s ingenuity and ferocity. 
It was worthy of the days of the Ihquisition. All Indians who 
happened to pass through a certain lane were forced to crawl on 
their bellies like worms. This was the punishment meted out to all 
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innocent and peaceful men who went that way because some 
hooligans had attacked Miss Sherwood in. the lane some days 
before. No better method could have been devised to humble 
ihe people to the dust. 

Of the other measures taken in Amritsar by General Dyer—the 
flogging in public places, the enforced salaaming, the cruel treat¬ 
ment of the best and most respected citizens—I shall not say 
much. They all tell the same tale of brutal terrorism, the attempt 
to crush the spirit of the people. 

Lahore. 

General Dyer was not the only apostle of this cult. There 
were many others who tried to rival his exploits in the other dis¬ 
tricts under Martial Law. Lt. Col. Frank Johnson, the expert 
from Bechuanaland, pursued the policy of “thoroughness” in the 
Lahore area. A “false and malicious” rumour that the Govern¬ 
ment intended to interfere with the marriage customs of the people 
was contradicted by the official “communique’’ from Simla and 
the contradiction was given due publicity. The rumour was 
set down as a base lie and a Mohammadan marriage was arranged 
in a village not far from Lahore. It so happened that the whole 
marriage party, including the bridegroom, the priests and the guests, 
were flogged for having dared to assemble together during the Martial 
Law days. Col. Johnson has now been pleased to express his 
regret for this flogging and to tell us that it was due to the absence 
of tact in the official concerned. He himself e.xercised this “blessed 
virtue” by arresting 500 students and the professors of the Sanatam 
Dharma College and confining them in the fort because a 
Martial Law notice was damaged by some unknown person. He 
welcomed the opportunity of doing so, he “was looking for it.” 
He tells us that he was waiting for an opportunity to bring home 
to the people the power of Martial Law. To him a walk of 
16 miles daily for the students for three weeks in the scorching 
Lahore sun of April and May was no hardship. It was “ordinary 
physical training of a mild form.” But perhaps the most 
noticeable example of the tact and mentality of Col. Johnson was 
his order prohibiting more than two Indians from walking abreast. 
He tells us ;— 

“If more than two natives come and do not give way to a 
European, that is likely to lead to breach of the peace.” 

Question.—Who would commit the breach of the peace, the 
European ? 

Answer—Undoubtedly. 
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Question—You think he would be justified in doing so? 

Answer—Certainly. 

And yet we are told of equal partnership in the Empire and are 
asked to rejoice over the peace which has given this to us ! 

G^jranwala and Bomhing. 

In Gujranwala Col. O’Brien held sway, serene in the knowledge 
that he could do what he wished without let or hindrance. The 
Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government had assured him, even 
prior to Martial Law, that his actions would be subsequently 
validated. This simple fact furnishes a more illuminating com¬ 
mentary on the new Indemnity Act than all the learned arguments; 
of Sir George Lowndes in the Imperial Council.. We can now 
understand the whole-hearted support given to the measure by 
the Hon’ble the Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government and 
appreciate the wisdom of the provision in the Act which throws 
on the complainant the burden of proving want of good faith in 
the accused official when he is armed with a certificate from a 
Secretary to the Government. 

One of the steps taken by Col. O’Brien on the assurance'of 
the Chief Secretary was to arrest Gauhar Singh, a lambardar, aged 
60 years. Col. O’Brien states : “Gauhar Singh himself had 
committed no offence but his two sons were wanted by the police 
and they were not forthcoming and that was why their old father 
was arrested. He told us that he did not know where his sons 
had gone. An order was also passed confiscating his property. 
The order stated that until the arrest of Gauhar Singh’s sons his 
property would be confiscated, that he be dismissed from the post 
of lambardar, and any one touching his property or cutting his 
crops would be shot.’’ No comment from me is necessary. 

In Gujranwalla, as you are all aware, the gentle art of bombing 
from aeroplanes was practised, a bomb being actually dropped on 
a school boarding-house full of boys. The manner in which bombs 
were dropped may be gathered from Lt. Dodkin's statement. He 
says : “I saw twenty or 30 people in a field talking to one another 
and dropped bombs on them. I did not know who they were,' 
whether they had assembled for an unlawful purpose, but I bombed 
as my orders were to disperse crowds.” . 

. Another part of this district has come to be known as the 
Bosworth Smith area in memory of the horrors it underwent under 
the. rule of a member of the Indian Civil Service who for years 
past-was iti disgrace with the Punjab Governihent but was selected 
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as specially qualified to administer Martial Law justice, and has 
since been rewarded by promotion. 

Kastur. 

In Kasur Capt. Dovelon evolved fancy and novel punishments 
for the people and sought to teach them how to observe the 
ancient customs of India by touching the ground with their fore¬ 
heads. He also had men stripped and Sogged in the presence of 
prostitutes. His brother officer Lt. Col. Macrae meanwhile amused 
himself by having school boys flogged in public in order to set an 
example to all evil doers. The bigger boys were picked out at 
random, perhaps they could bear the whipping better. They 
were not guilty of any offence, “It was their misfortune” Col. 
Macirne tells us, and 1 take it that the punishment he awarded 
was in good faith. All the male inhabitants, boys and men, ten, 
thousand in number, had to present themselves for the identifica¬ 
tion parade. The men arrested, 150 in number, were put in a 
cage placed on the station platform, and a public gallows was 
erected, entirely at the instance of the Punjab Government, before 
any one was tried or condemned to death—as Col. Macrae 
informs us. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Besides the attempt to terrorize the people, the Punjab officials 
aimed a blow at the most valuable asset of our political life, the 
union between Hindus and Mahommedans. You are aware, fellow 
delegates, of the pathetic scenes of fraternization between Hindus 
and Muslims which took place during the ^recent disturbances 
at Delhi, Lahore and other places accompanied with shouts of 
“Hindu Musalman ki Jai. These expressions of fellowship in a 
common trouble were treated by the Punjab officials as heinous 
crimes amounting to open rebellion and waging war against the 
King, and a new offence was created which was defined as “fraternis 
ation of Hindus and Mohammadans against the Government by law 
established.” One of the most shameful acts of the Martial Law 
authorities was to ridicule the Hindu-Muslim entente publicly in 
various ways. The admission of Hindus to the Mahomedan mosques 
and of Mahomedans to the Hindu temples, the drinking of water, of 
‘sherbet', from out of the same glass by Hindu and Mahomedan were 
unmistakable signs of a far deeper union of the two than could be 
looked upon with equanimity by those who were interested in keep¬ 
ing them apart. And an attempt was made under official inspiration 
during the dosing days of Martial Law to found separate political 
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associations or ‘Sabhas’ for Hindus, Mahomedans and Sikhs. I do 
not know what progress has been made in this direction but I trust 
that my fellow countrymen of all communities will refrain from swal¬ 
lowing this fatal bait. 

I have referred you, fellow delegates, to a very few of the admitt¬ 
ed facts. It is not possible for me here to go into all the harrowing 
details of the numerous atrocities committed in the name of law and* 
order. For these you will have to wait for the report of your Com¬ 
missioners and the evidence they are collecting. Meanwhile I would 
beg of you to read carefully the evidence which has been tendered 
before Lord Hunter’s Committee. I would request you to note the 
overbearing attitude of the official witnesses and their arrogance to 
the Indian members of the committee. That will give you a greater 
insight into the official mind than any words of mine can convey. 
That will give you some idea of what our breathren in the Punjab 
have had to go through. And I would have you remember that these 
were the officers who presided over the Martial Law Summary Courts,, 
who dispensed justice and inflicted heavy punishments and flogging. 

Necessity for Martial Law. 

The question of the necessity or otherwise of the application of 
Martial Law to the situation which arose in April last is a question 
on which also we must await the considered opinion of our Commis¬ 
sioners on all the evidence taken by them and that tendered before 
Lord Hunter's Committee. The Government case has been put as 
high as it possibly could be before the latter so far as the opinion of 
the authorities as to the real nature of the disturbances, and their 
apprehensions at the time as to what they might eventually lead to, 
are concerned. The point is whether their opinion and apprehen¬ 
sions were based on facts or were the result of panic. I shall abstain 
from embarassing either our own Commissioners or Lord Hunter’s 
Committee by offering at this stage any definite opinion of my own for 
your acceptance. But I think I am fully within my rights in point¬ 
ing out that the question is not so much whether there was necessity 
for the application of Martial I^w at any time as whether it was 
necessary when it was actually applied. It may be that Martial Law 
could be justified if it had been introduced at the time when the dis¬ 
turbances were actually going on, but it is an admitted fact that it 
was not so applied. What was done was to call on the military to 
help the civil administration, which is well within the discretion of 
every Magistrate under our Criminal Law, but is very different from 
Martial Law. Whether or not it was necessary to hand over the 
entire civil administration to the military on the dates on which the 
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J*IaTtjal Lavr Ordinances and notifications relating to each district 
were issued is the next question before your Copamissioijers as well 
as Lo:d HunterV I sball;;^;ontent . myself .with laying 

before you tiie official view. Mr. lUtchin, the Commissioner of; 
Xahore Division, has stated that Martial Law was not wanted for^he 
purpose of recovering control but in order fo prevent the spread of, 
infection, and specialiy for the speedy trial of the numerous persons 
.who had been arrested.; Mr. Miles Irving tells us that tite necessity 
for the continuance of Martial Law did not depend on anything that-, 
.happened in his district. It depended on' outside factors, on the 
^tuation on the frontier.. Qeneral Dyer -teils. us that the city of* 
'Amritsar was a “modei of law and order’’ after the 13th April. 

Whatever the finding of-your Oiinmissioners and Lord ..Hunter’s 
Committee as. to the initial necessity for raarual law may be, there is 
riot the slightest doubt,'on the admissions made by the official wit: 
nesses befbre I^id . Hunter’s Committee tb^-there was ab^lutely 
no justification for keeping itun force,for the unconscionable length 
of tiine; daring which its horrors contian^ to be perpetrated, Admit¬ 
tedly it was not required' to maintain law and order and the only 
justification pleaded, besides the "old.; story-, of the dangers arising 
-from the proximity of the frontier, is th^t- it enabled the oileudets to 
be broughCto speedy jusdce. But tbe -Government .had'ample 
powers under the statute law to constitute special tribunals for the 
trial of offepders and these would not have taken much longer to 
dispose of the cases than the Martial Law Commissions and Summary 
•Courts did.. The only difference would have been that people wpuld 
have been saved-the sufferings and indignities to Which they . were 
subjected under cover of. Martial Xiaw arid that the accused would 
have had the advantage of defending, ffiemselves by counsel of their 
choice, . The trend of the whole official evidence .before Lord 
Hunter’s Committee is - that Martial. Law yvas -hot required to meet 
the .immeiaiate necessities.of the admiaistratibn ^ut - inerply • for- the 
purpose, of striking terror into this hearts of .tlje peopl^ so as to avbid 
possible trouble the future.^ , I am of ■ cpprse not' aware :What' 
secrets of state have, been imparted to the tiuuter Committee .in 
camera by the; Chief Secretary-to the: Punjab Government and. 
General Hudson;. But so jar as diC open proceedings before the 
Committee go I cati affirm with confidence that it was a grpssabuse.- 
of Martial Law fpr which all.concerned are .liable to-answer. . 

• Martial La-vi^'Deatii Sentenoei?.- 
I dp- not intetid discussing any of the' .hundreds‘ of ca'ses- 
disposed of bythe" Martial-Law Com missions’and* thfe Summary. 

■■■ . ..' I.v-t..' £. , : r.. i . ...; ::i: :: 
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and Area Courts. They have, paused the greatest misery to 
the people, the suffering which endures. Hundreds still lie in 
jail, many for having dode what no honest man -nee^ be 
ashamed of. You will have some idea of the sentences inflicted 
when I tell you that 108 persons were sentenced to death and the 
^Sgt'cgate sentences of imprisonment amounted to the stupendous 
total of 7371 years and 5 months (allowing 20 years for a sentence 
of transportation for life.) The figures for whippings, forfeitures, 
fines and impositions on villages and towns are not yet fully avail¬ 
able. Those 1 have given for imprisonments have been ■ compiled 
from the official statements presented to the Imperial Council. I 
am told that even these figures are incomplete and that the official 
statements do not contain many cases. Many of these sentences 
have been largely reduced by the present Lieutenant Governor, 
Clemency has been shown where justice was needed. Injustice 
cannot be tempered with mercy. Sir Edward Maclagan is a 
kindly gentleman who has tried to mitigate the rigours of his 
prdecessor’s regime but he has not had the courage or the wisdom 
to break through the evil traditions he has inherited. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer's BesponsibilitY 

Such in briefest outline is the story of the Punjab. The 
responsibility of Sir Michael O’Dwyer for much that occurred 
here is admitted and established beyond doubt. I have endea¬ 
voured to show you the whole trend of his administration. It 
would appear that he was striving to make the Punjab a kind of 
Ulster in relation to the rest of India, a bulwark of reaction against 
all reform. “ We now seem to be drifting into what is known as 
Bicrellism in Ireland,” he complained, “truckling to the extremist, 
encouraging the idea that we are going to hand over the adminis-. 
tration to them.” And even in his memorandum on the Reforms 
he could not help lamenting that the Punjab politicians, “hitherto 
quiescent, were encouraged to assert themselves, and to come 
into line with other Provinces”. To him there was little difference 
between a constitutional agitator and an anarchist For both he 
had the same remedy—repression. But the remedy failed him 
and but increased the disease. And then he played bis master 
card and brought m Martial Law to kill once for all the breed 
that agitates. He has failed again in his endeavour, but his policy 
has resulted in death for many and in utmost misery for thousands, 
For that he is fully responsible. He is responsible for tbe actions 
pf General Dyer and his military colleagues in Amritsar; he is 
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also responsible for the doings of his subordinates in the other 
districts under Martial Law. 

Lord Chelmsford's Besponmbility. 

But what shall we say of Lord Chelmsford ? He must have 
known, or ought to have known, what was happening in the 
Punjab. The Congress Committee repeatedly drew his attention 
to it. Did he seek to interfere or cut short the agony ? Has he 
received or considered any representation from this affected 
province, presented to him from any sources, which are not strictly 
official ? Was he shown us any sympathy ? Has he even been into 
the heart of the province to acquaint himself by personal enquiry 
on the spot concerning the tragedies which have taken place ? We 
have not even heard that his “heart has bled for Amritsar.” Lord 
Chelmsford occupies a very exalted position, He has received 
that position at the hands of his King and as a trust from the 
English people. How has he served his King and fulfilled this 
trust ? Has he faithfully and adequately discharged his duty to his 
King and to his fellow countrymen by his persistent refusal to- 
listen or to interfere, by his aloofness and by his absence from 
the scene of these happenings, when hundreds of His Majesty’s 
subjects were done to death by the military and thousands put to 
shameful iodignity ? 

Englishmen are, I believe, proud of the justice of British rulo 
and zealous of their reputation. May I not ask them to consider 
whether Lord Chelmsford has shown himself an active guardian 
of their honour and worthy of the trust which they had reposed 
in him ? Indians seek for justice at the hands of the British 
Democracy. Will they tolerate this “ frightfulness ” in India 
and shield the authors of it ? That is the acid test to British policy 
in India. On the answer to that depends the future goodwill of the. 
Indian people. 

The Lesson of the Punjab. 

Fellow delegates, I have ventured to trespass on your time to- 
a considerable extent in dealing with the Punjab and the other 
matters which have acquired a special significance on account of 
the recent disturbances. Much has of late been said and written 
about the Punjab, much still remains But the lessons which the 
crowded events of the year have to teach us and the English 
people are clear. To us they point to the path of steadfast 
endeavour, the path of sacrifice and patient ordeal. That is the 
only way to reach our goal. To Englishmen they teach the 
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oft-repeated truth that tyranny degrades those who exercise it as 
much as those who suffer under it. And so it is that England, 
of old the champion of liberty, assumes a different guise in parts 
of her own dominions. England went to war to fight for the freedom 
of small nationalities, and yet a big nation under her sway 
continues to be unfree. In Belgium the German doings were 
condemned, hut in India we still have the pure milk of Prussianism. 
And the man governed hy the Prussian idea is much the same 
whether he is in the west or in the east. The logic of force is 
the only argument which appeals to him; military necessity 
justifies all severities. The object is always to stike terror and an 
act however “frightful” appears to him “merciful.” Ordinary 
morality and humanity do not influence him and cruelty itself 
becomes laudable. It is for England to learn the lesson and put 
an end to conditions which permit these occurrences in her own 
dominions. If our lives and honour are to remain at the mercy 
of an irresponsible executive and military, if the ordinary rights 
of human beings are denied to us, then all talk of reform is a 
mockery. Constitutional reform without free citizenship is like 
rich attire on a dead body. Better to breathe God’s free air in 
rags than be a corpse in the finest raiment. 

The Government of India Act. 

I shall now proceed to consider the new Reforms Act which 
has just been ushered into an expectant world after much travail 
and bitter controversy. We have been told by its sponsors in 
Parliament that it is a great measure, unique in English history, 
and that it gives us extensive powers. Some of our countrymen have 
welcomed it with open arms, others have condemned it. It is for 
this Congress now to consider it and formulate the country’s 
verdict. 

It has to be remembered that the situation which this Congress 
has to deal with is very different to what it was when the Special 
and Delhi Congresses met last year. Those Congresses had 
various schemes and proposals before them and it was open to 
them to accept such as appealed to them in the best interests of 
the country and reject others. The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals 
have now blossomed into an Act of Parliament and we must 
Approach its provisions with all the respect due to the expressed 
will of Parliament which has been assented to by the Sovereign. 
The passing of the. Act and the prospect of its being put into 
operation at an early date impose upon us here assembled the duty 
of examining its provisions with a view to laying down the policy 
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for the country and the working of the electoral, political and' 
administrative machinery, old and new. It does not however 
impose upon the Congress the duty, to accept, nor does it confer 
upon the Congress the power to reject the measures which 
Parliament has decided to introduce and carry out. In my 
humble opinion neither the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committe jnor the proceedings of Parliament which enacted the 
Bill into law furnish any reason for the Congress to reconsider and 
revise the verdict it gave last year on the true requirements of the 
country. In certain respects those requirements have been par¬ 
tially met, in olher.s they have not been given the weight due to 
them, either for reasons which do not appeal to us or for no reasons 
at all. The Act is not based on the wishes of the people of 
India and its provisions fall short of the minimum demands made 
by the Congress. But let us not belittle the good that the Act 
does us. We must recognise that it gives us some power and 
opens out new avenues of service for us which bad hitherto been 
closed to Indians. I venture to think that our clear duty in these 
circumstances is to make the most of what we have got and at 
the same time to continue to press for what is our due. As Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald has said : “take advantage of whatever reforms 
are introduced into the Government of the country, lay down a 
fuller and a juster programme for the nation, and let every one 
concerned know that you consider yourselves bound by none of 
the provisions to which you have taken exception, and go on using 
your influence to get what you want.” Mr. Montagu has laboured- 
strenuously for us and we must express our appreciation of his 
work and his sincere desire to advance our national aspirations. 
He has expressed the apprehension that agitation would not has¬ 
ten the transference of power but might delay it. Lord Middleton 
in the . House of Lords has gone further and declared that the 
continuance of agitation in order to obtain further concessions 
would be absolutely fatal to the future of India,” We cannot 
share Mr. Montagu’s apprehensions because of the faith in us, 
and as for Lord Middleton’s warning we may ignore it in the 
assurance that the future of India does not rest in his Lord.sbip’S 
hands. In the course of the same debate Lord Meston was able 
from his own personal experience to assure the House of Lords 
that the “agitation in India was only evidence of something deeper. 
The spirit of nationalism bred in the soul and nurtured by 
qur methods and our example lay below the whole political move¬ 
ment in India to-day. That spirit was spreading rapidly through' 
all classes.” This spirit of nationalism cannot rest, content unless 
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nil our demands are acceded to. Therefore T would beg ©f you' 
to work the new reforms, utilise them for'the betterment of the 
country and continue to press and agitate for our full demands. ' 

The Declaration of Rights- 

The Act, as I have said, gives us some power, but it doss not 
give us free citizenship or the power to check the misuse by the 
executive of the functions of law and order. It ignores the insis¬ 
tent demand of the country for a Declaration of Rights. This' 
demand was clearly formulated by the Special Congress at Bombay 
and it was reiterated at Delhi last year. Subsequent events have but 
emphasised the necessity for it. No constitution, can meet our 
needs unless it is accompanied with a guarantee and a clear 
declaration of our elementary rights which have recently been so 
ruthlessly violated in the Punjab. No Indian can be blind to the 
fact that the protection of our fundamental civic liberties is a 
matter of the most urgent consequence. No statesman can shut 
his eyes to the supreme moral necessity of securing the faith of 
the Indian people in the inviolability of their rights of citizenship. 

Our demand for a Declaration of Rights was placed before the 
Parliamentiary Joint Committee. It was ably pressed before them 
by our deputation, but the committee did not give it even the 
courtesy of a brief notice in their report. VVe are thus left in. 
the dark as to the reasons why this most natural demand has not 
been acceded to. 

Without these rights, as some of the most distinguished 
publicists in England have stated recently in a manifesto, “British 
freedom is a mockery.” It is obvious that all these traditional 
rights have been set at nought in India by the combined operation 
of the Indian D. O. R. A., the numerous repressive measures on. 
our statute book and the cult of Martial Law. 

History teaches us that wherever the liberties of a people have 
been placed at the mercy of an executive possessing the power 
to enact all the laws it wanted, the advent of self-government has 
been preceded or accompanied by a statutory declaration of rights. 
This is what we find in most of the continental constitutions of 
Europe and in the American constitution. Even in respect of 
India, the British Parliament has in the past expressed a desire to 
protect the fundamental liberties of the people. As early as ^833! 
when Parliament first set itself to reconstitute the Indian legislature^ 
it specifically limited the powers of this body by a historic clause, 
the full meaning of which has often been ignored by the Indiari 
Government and the Indian conrts. ‘ The Indian legislature, it 
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■declared, is to have no power “ to make any law alfecting the 
authority of Parliament or any part of the ancient laws of the 
constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance of any person 
to the Crown of the United Kingdom”. But notwithstanding this 
the steady tendency of the executive in India has been to ignore 
the implications of this limitation of the Indian legislature. The 
Congress has rightly therefore been on its guard against this 
danger which lay in the proposals for reform. In considering 
these proposals and in suggesting modifications to them, it has 
rested upon one essential condition, that whatever the scheme of 
reforms may be, it should include as an indispensable part thereof 
a Declaration of Indian Rights. Judging from Indian conditions 
alone, it is imperative for this Congress to state that without a 
repeal of the existing repressive law and a guarantee of the 
future inviolability of our civic rights, no reforms in the constitu¬ 
tional machinery of the country can be regarded as satisfying our 
immediate requirements. They will not lessen the risks or the 
rigours of any future reign of terror that might at any time be 
inaugurated in the country by a panic-stricken executive. 

It has been said that a demand for the declaration of Indian 
rights is unsupported by constitutional precedent within the Empire 
and inconsistent with a demand for full Home Rule. But we are 
still very far from full Home Rule, even under the new dispensa¬ 
tion, and the bureaucratic agents of Parliament in India would 
still be in practically uncontrolled exercise of the power to suspend 
and suppress civic liberties. But even if India gets full Home 
Rule within the Empire, it is difficult to see why a declaration of 
Indian rights should necessarily be considered inconsistent with 
the demand for full legislative powers for the Indian assemblies. 
It is true that in many British constitutions conferring full 
responsible government, the need of specific guarantees has not 
beeri felt owing to the protection afforded by the great principles 
flowing from the rule of Common Law I have referred to above. 
But in cases where it was found that the tendency of the executive 
to encroach _ upon fundamental liberties was pronounced, she 
necessity of imposing limitations on the powers of even such 
responsible legislatures has been recognised and acted upon. I 
shall here only cite the latest example of this kind which occurred 
when the late Liberal Government passed the Irish Home Rule 
Act. Section 4 of this Act provides, among other things : 

“ The powers of the Irish Legislature shall not%xtend to the 
making of any new law..... 
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“Whereby any person may be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, or may be denied the equal protection 
of the laws, or whereby private property may be taken without 
just compensation. 

Any law made in contravention of this section shall be void.” 

It may be stated :n this connection that the American Common¬ 
wealth has made a special feature of this Declaration of Rights 
both in the Federal and in the State Constitutions. At the time 
when the Federal Constitution was originally framed, at the 
conclusion of the War of Independence, the propposal to embody 
a Declaration of Rights in the Constitution was discussed. This 
was given up owing to the delay involved in settling its terms in 
time for the Convention, but within a few years the necessity for 
doing so became apparent and the constitution was so amended 
as to include the Declaration of Rights. The terms of the 
declaration are far wider than those asked for by the Indian 
National Congress which, in fact, has only adopted some of the 
important clauses of that section in the American Constitution. 

The latest and the most instructive instance is that of the 
Phillipines. The United States have not only conferred self- 
government on them at the earliest possible opportunity but have 
granted to them, under the constitution established by the Jones 
Law, a Declaration of Rights similar to their own. 

General. 

Coming to the provisions of the new Act, we find that a 
•considerable part of this measure is in the nature of a blank 
cheque. The filling up of this cheque is left to the Executive 
Government of India subject to the supervision of the Secretary of 
State. This process may make or mar whatever benefits are 
intended to be conferred by the very large number of proposals 
which are subject to the extensive rule-making powers provided 
under the Act. There are yet further commissions or committees 
to come, and further investigations to be made in order to settle 
details. It is ou the completion of this work that the Act will 
be fully put into operation. 

Annoancement of Augost 20t}i. 

The Joint Committee of the Houses of Parliament have, no 
doubt, made improvements in some of the provisions of the 
•original Bill. But as they themselves declare, they have definitely 
accepted the substantial parts of the Bill and of the scheme of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report which it embodied, as conceived in 

23 
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the spirit and as interpreting with “ scrupulous accuracy ” the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government announced on the 20th 
August, 1917. The Congress at Calcutta 101917 pronounced the 
country’s view on the policy of this announcement, the Special 
Congress in Bombay in August 1918 voiced our opinion on the 
Keform Report Scheme, while the Delhi Congress in December 
last, at the conclusion of the great war, declared the demands of 
the country for freedom, justice and self-determination. But at 
every stage of evolution of this constitutional enactment, the right 
of the people of India or of the Congress, to have the guiding 
voice in the settlement of their own self-governing institutions has 
not only been ignored, but has been definitely declared not to 
exist. 

The Joint Committee of Parliament who, it was hoped, would 
improve the spirit of the Bill, took as narrow a view of the scope 
and policy of the Bill as the Government of India desired them 
to do in their latest representations. They have no doubt endors¬ 
ed cordially the policy of the eventual realisation of responsible 
self-government in India, but they have denied that India is a: 
present fit for it and they have declared that the announcement 
did not give any promise of even “ the grant of partial responsi¬ 
bility ” at present. They have also repudiated our demand for 
the application of the principle of self-determination. The Bill 
seeks to provide according to the Joint Committee, the solution 
for the problem enunciated in the declaration of His Majesty's 
Government of the 20th August, 1917. which is described to be “ to 
design the first stage in a measured progress towards responsible 
government.” The nature and scope of this first stage, they say, 
have been misunderstood by the critics of the scheme. “Its 
critics forget," we are told, “ that the announcement spoke of a 
substantial step in the direction of the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions, not of the partial introduction 
of responsible government; and it is this distinction which 
justifies the method by which the Bill imposes responsibility 
both on Ministers to the Legislative Council and on the 
members of the Legislative Council to their constituents, for 
the results of that part of the administration which is transferred to 
their charge.** The hesitation and the reserve, the suspicion and 
caution that have thus characterised their report, seriously impair 
the value of their final proposals, which otherwise could have been 
improved and liberalised by them without risk to the peace, safety 
or. tranquility of India. The extent to which this narrow spirit 
has pervaded their report is clearly indicated in its initial paragraphs. 
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-The Joint Committee, evidently under: Lord Seliiorne’s guidance, 
set to expand the preamble to the Act so as to bring all the qualifying 
clauses and restrictive conditions of the 20th August announcement 
within its compass in order to give “equal value" to all the parts 
thereof. This expansion, however, has had one good effect, 
evidently due^ as pars^raph 7 of the report indicates but does not 
admit, to the strong presentation of the Congress case by our de¬ 
putation before the Committee. The preamble, has substituted 
Parliament in place of the Indian and the British Government as 
the authority upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian people. The Joint Committee have 
acted on the assumption that the Bill is only intended to give the 
Indian people an opportunity, “a generous opportunity”—whatever 
that may mean — “ of learning the actual business of Government." 
:Their constant anxiety has been: to preserve as the essential 
feature of the Bill the guardianship of the peace and the 
responsibility for the duties of administration during this period 
in the hands of the Governor-General in Council. This has 
seriously affected the attempts which they have in other ways 
made to remove defects in the original scheme of the Bill. I 
shall refer only to a few examples in this connection. 

Grand Committees and Legislation by Ordinance. 

The plan proposed in the original Bill was to empower the 
Governor or Governor-General to certify what he deemed essential 
proposals of legislation or essential supplies and to get them 
enacted or passed through the machinery of an official bloc ”. 
This machinery was to consist of a Grand Committee in the 
provinces and of the Council of State in the Central Legislature. 
This plan was found so reactionary, and objectionable that the 
Joint Committee rightly decided on finally abandoning it. This 
is a matter of some satisfaction to the.Congress and its deputation 
who laid stress on the positively; retrogressive character of this 
part of the scheme. Lord Meston had finally to acknowledge 
that the institution of Grand Committees would, in fact, reduce in 
certain respects, .some of the existing powers of the' present 
Provincial Councils. It was indeed believed, until the joint 
Committee’s Report was actually published fhat the alternative 
machinery which, would be set up for the purpose of securing 
emergency or essential legislation or supplies would be a some¬ 
what extended variation; of what the Congress actually , proposed 
at the Special Session in Bombay >0 :1918, viz., that of > making 
temporary .Ordinances. The' Moderate , deputation had, however. 
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expressed their willingness to support the original Graiid Commit' 
tee and 'the Council of State scheme. The London ‘‘ Times *’ 
which made a forecast of the report before it was issued stated the 
position in the following terms 

“The alternative in contemplation is to give a wider range to 
the power residing in the Governor-General, in cases of emergency, 
to make ordinances which have the force of law for a period of 
not more than six months. During this time, if permanence w»e 
deemed necessary, the Bill would again come before the Provincial 
I.jeg)slature, and in the event of a second rejection the question 
would be referred to the Secretary of State, who would take the 
advice thereon of the Parliamentary Select Committee. This, 
would mean much coming to London of Indian deputations to 
give evidence or influence opinion, and would operate in a sense 
against the principle^ at the root of self-government, that Indian 
affairs should be decided as far as possible in India. But the 
politicians tell us that that principle can not be too dogmatically 
applied so long as the Executive can on occasion disregard the 
Legislature. It is desirable to see the detail of the plan before 
definite opinions are formed as to its merits compared with the 
Grand Committee method. But this, at least may be said: 
wherever in the British Dominions the Executive is in a permanent 
minority in the Legislature, essential laws are secured through 
ordinance making powers, and the flnal decision as to their per¬ 
manence rests with His Majesty’s Government in' London, usually 
through the agency of the Secretary 'of State for the Colonies.” 

In spite of such considerations, the Joint Committee finally 
decided to give power to the head of the Indian executive to enact 
prior to sanction by the Secretary of Stale and subject only to bis 
subsequent ratification or disallowance. The final proposals in this 
behalf that have pow received Parliamentary assent are bonnd to 
cause disappointment over the whole country. 

Fellow delegates, much as I appreciate the abandonment of 
the Grand Committee and of the original plan for the constitution 
of the Council of State, much as I value the passing away of the 
fictitious and unreal procedure therein involved, I cannot reconcile 
myself to the idea that a single-individual, be he the wisest and 
most responsible man on earth, should be invested even in : an 
emergency with the power to enact laws affecting a fifth of the 
human race. We have had only too bitter an experience of the 
truth which Lord Morley has crystallized in one of his aphorisms, 
that “Public Safety, Social Order and - similar phrases easily be¬ 
come but fair names for a Reign of Terror *’ I do . not ignore the 
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fact that assurances were given by Mr. Montagu in the House of 
Commons and recommendations have been made by the Joirjt 
Committee, that the exercise df this power by the Governor .or 
Governor-Gieneral would be subject to the scrutiny both of the 
Secretary of State and of a Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons, I am aware that Mr. Montagu has stated that all 
important cases would be brought up before the House by the 
Indian Secretary and would be made, whenever he deemed it 
needful, matter of debate or resolution by the House. But we 
know what all such invitations for the voluntary interest .of 
Parliament amount to There is no statutory guarantee that only 
the Parliament or the House of Commons—not the Minister of 
the Crown, who is usually and necessarily the mouthpeice of the 
Governor-General—shall, during the transition period,, sanction 
laws which the Indian Legislature may have wrongly refused tio 
enact. Unless this is provided, the risk of the abuse of what are 
called reserved powers will remain very real. It has also been 
argued that the very magnitude of the powers thus lodged .in .the 
hands of the Governors and Governor-Gerieral would' operate as a 
check against their frequent exercise, and it is also contended 
that the tension that may be produced by its abuse may develop 
situations which would result in its disuse or abolition. If the 
power thus given is not to be exercised or if its exercise wilL lead 
to its abolition, there is no necessity whatever to provide .for ft. 
However this may be, so far a.s our present situation goes, oyr 
experience of the Government of India’s responsibility or respon¬ 
siveness to public opinion is most disheartening. Verbal assurances 
by well-meaning politicians have not availed against the wilful 
misapplication of existing powers, nor have understandings ari.d 
conventions availed us against the determination of obstinate 
bureaucrats to over-ride them. Weapons of repression which had 
been in disuse and had rusted for a century, have been taken out 
of their ancient armoury and employed with a rigour of which the 
Punjab has borne the brunt. Coerceive powers intended for war 
purposes have been deliberately perverted for suppressing normal 
and legitimate political activity or agitation. We have known how 
even resolutions of the House of Commons have been treated. as 
inconsequential 'ipse dixits’ of a far-ofif assembly. It is indeed 
surprising that with his intimate knowledge of the past record of 
the Indian Government Mr. Montagu should have seriously 
contended that the statutory protection of Parliament on this most 
important matter should be left to understandings, especially when 
some other matters of less consequence have been made to depend 
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for their validity dr their continuance on a vote of either House of 
Parliament under this very Act. It was possible in' 19x3 for a 
reactionary House of Lords to protect the interests of i: the 
bureaucracy and veto the over-due reform of providing the United 
Provinces with an executive Council. Even a niost liberal House 
of Commons may find it very difficult, except with the consent 
of the Indian Secretary, to veto as of right under the present statute 
an obnoxious repressive ’ measure which the Indian executive-may 
have carried over the head of the representative legislative authority 
in the land. 

Powers of G-overnors and the Governor-General. 

The sum total of the reserved powers in the hands of the 
Government or Governor-General in respect of legislation is indeed 
enormous. In the first place, he has the.usual power of vetoing 
a law passed by the legislature. He has also another power given 
to him under the new Reform Act to stop the progress of a Bill in 
the Legislature and even prevent the discussion of the whole -or 
any part of a Bill, if he thinks that it affects the safety or tranquility 
of any part, of a province. - And. then, in addition to all this, he 
has the. power to enact affirmatively, over-riding the opposition of 
the Legislature any law on the same ground subject to the subse¬ 
quent sanction of the Secretary of State. We are deeply grateful to 
Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Ben Spoor and other British friends, 
who put forward the. Congress case before the House of Commons, 
in this and in other respects'. ' The amendment proposed by Colonel 
Wedgwood, to permit at least a free discussion of .Bills and motions 
in. all.' cases by the legislature concerned, was opposed by Mr, 
Montagu and rejected by the House. In the result, we have only 
to trust to the extra good sense and statesmanship of the new race 
of governors we are promised, and to the increased interest in 
Indian affairs which the. House of Commons is expected to evince 
in future. . ' 

The Budget. 

If the powers of the Governors and the Governor-General- in 
legislation are. so wide and unrestricted, their powers in regard to 
the Budget appear to me on-close examination nearly as wide and 
far-reachiag. The decision, of the Joint Committee to reject the 
scheme of separate purses in the provinces is nci doubt a just and 
correct one, based on the practical unworkability and unsouhdness 
of the proposals made, but 1 cannot say that - the. alternative proce¬ 
dure they , have now settled with the approval of Parliament is in 
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any way consistent with the existence of a really effective budget 
right in the Legislative Council. The operative part of the new 
scheme is as follows 

“They advise that, if the Governor in the course of preparing 
either his first or any subsequent budget finds that there 
is likely to be a serious or' protracted difference of opinion 
between the Executive Council and his Ministers on this 
subject, he should be empowered at once to make an allocation 
of revenue and balance between the reserved and transferred 
subjects, which would continue for at least the whole life 
of the existing legislative council.” 

It will be remembered that it is the power not to “direct” but 
to influence and eventually to control the policy of reserved sub* 
jects, through the Budget, that was all along demanded by us and 
was believed to have been conceded by the Reform scheme. In 
this matter there existed no difference of opinion whatever between 
several sections of progressive Indians. In the Bombay Moderates’ 
memorandum this was the position expected to result from the 
Budget proposals in the original Reform scheme. The Govern¬ 
ment of India were alarmed at this possibility and in.consequence 
propounded their separate purses scheme, which has now been 
abandoned. It was at this time that Sir Sankaran Nair wrote his 
masterly dissenting minutes for which, and for the courteous atti¬ 
tude he took up on the Punjab question, the country will ever 
remain gratefuL In the course of one of these minutes he accu¬ 
rately described the popular attitude towards the Budget proposals 
in the following words :— 

“Notwithstanding much that could be said against the Reforms 
Report scheme, a number of critics rallied to its support for 
the reason, among others, that it provided for a unified budget 

and for its being voted by the Legislature.The control 

by the Legislature must in any event be regarded as indispen¬ 
sable if the Reforms are to be worth anything in the eye of 
even the supporters of the scheme.” 

It is exactly this right and power in respect of reserved subjects 
that the Joint-Committee have definitely negatived. They say :— 

“The budget should not be capable of being used as a means 
for enabling ministers or a majority of the Legislative Council 
to direct the policy of reserved subjects: but on the other 
band the Executive Council should be helpful to ministers in 
their desire to develop the departments entrusted to their 
care.” 

Thus, not only can the Governor settle the Budget of a province 
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for three years if he aaticipates trouble, not only can he prevent 
the minister ot the legislature from makii^ any attempt to direct 
the policy of reserved subjects, even if they involve extra expen¬ 
diture or taxation, but in regard to all financial matters the authority 
of the Governor or Governor-General has been made by the Com- 
mittee as complete and unfettered as it might be. Their report 
says “The Committee desire it to be made perfectly clear that 
this power is real and that its exercise should not be regarded as 
unusual or arbitrary.” 

^ Some Improvements. 

It must in fairness be admitted that the scheme has been im¬ 
proved ip several directions by the Joint Committee. Of these 
improvements the addition of two more Indian members to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Coondl is an appreciable .one. 

I would also draw special attention to the recommendations 
which',relate to the revision of the existing Land Revenue assess¬ 
ments and policy in India. The declaration of policy by the Joint 
Committee on this sore and vexed question in the. following words 
will, I sincerely hope, soon lead to some appreciable alleviation of 
the arbitrary and so often unbearable burdens which the present 
system imposes on the poverty-stricken Indian ryot:— 

“The Committee are impressed by the objections raised by 
many witnesses to the manner in which certain classes of taxation 
can be laid upon the people of India' by executive action without, 
in some cases, any statutory limitation of rates and, in other cases, 
any adequate prescription by statute of the methods of assessment. 
They consider that the imposition of new burdens should be gradual¬ 
ly brought more within the purview of the legislature.” 

Divi^on of Function. 

1 do not propose to weary you by going through the lists of 
reserved and transferred subjects as finally settled by the Joint 
Committee, which we may presume will be incorporated in the 
regulations soon to be laid before Parliament under the new Act. 
1 am convinced that the Congress was fully justified in pressing 
CD Parliament the demand of the country for immediate full pro¬ 
vincial autonomy, and that it would have fmled in its duty if it bad 
refrained from so doing. But as dyarchy has come to stay in our 
Provincial Governments, until we are able to supersede it by full 
provincial autonomy, I may just as well refer to two subjects in 
which the so-called transference of increased power has been hailed 
in .some quarters as a great concession in itself. Thanks to the 
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gi^port of the Featham Coniinittee and the dissenting minute of Sir 
Sankaran Nair, the Government of India’s retrogressive proposals 
about Education and Industry have been vetoed. But in spite of 
this the amount of popular initiative or control in either of these 
departments is not in the result so very great as might be supposed. 
Education, for instance, |s a transferred subject, but it is subject 
to the condition that all' nerr universities, the old universities of 
Benares and Calcutta, Chiefs’ Colleges, and European schools, 
secondary education in Bengal and the Central Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Institutes are not to be transferred. All this con¬ 
stitutes a diminution in the area of control of a subject admitted to 
be eminently fit for transference to ministerial responsibility and 
popular control. Again, that part of educational administration 
which would involve the odious duties of compulsion and taxation, 
viz., free primary education, is severely left to the minister to manage 
without the slightest prospect of his hoping for financial relief from 
the reserved departments or their ample revenues. 

Similarly though agriculture is a, transferred subject the benefit 
derivable from the transfer is substantially lessened by the fact that 
irrigation, water storage as well as Land Revenue will be reserved. 
Again, the development of Industries is.t.o'be a transferred subject, 
but factories and mines, railways, shipping and navigation including 
watertvays, ports and coinage, are to be reserved subjects. It must tax 
the brains of all ordinary men to find what discernable development 
of industries can exist without factories and the facilities provided 
by the departments not transferred. 

Fiscal Autonomy. 

A connected subject with that of industries, on which some of 
us are prone to over-fate the concession made, is what is claimed 
to be the partial grant of fiscal autonomy. Fiscal autonomy in its 
strict sense has reference to the tariff and customs arrangements by 
which the Government regulates the commerce of the country and 
also raises revenue out of the country’s'trade. It is in respect of 
this that we have long claimed our right to levy duties or impose 
restrictions in the interests of India’s well being and to be free 
from the dictation of the Imperial Government so often made in the 
interests of British capital and commerce. 'Whether anything ap¬ 
proaching this right is likely to be secured by the recommendations 
of the Joint Committee has to be judged by. the following passage 
of their report 

“Nothing is more likely to endanger the good relations between 
India and Great Britain thaii a belief that India’s fiscal policy 
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is dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the trade of Great 
Britain. That such a belief exists at the moment there can 
be no doubt. That there ought to be no room for it in the 

future is equally clear.In the opinion of the 

Committee, therefore, the Secretary of State should as far as 
possible avoid interference on this subject when the Govern¬ 
ment of India and its L^slature are in agreement and they 
think that his intervention when it does take place should be 
limited to safeguarding the international obligations of the 
Empire or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which 
His Majesty’s Government is a party”. 

Anxious as I am to commend the just and generous spirit in 
which the Joint Committee have tried to solve this question, I am 
unable to regard their recommendation as anything more than a 
pious hope. It is clear that unless and until we get responsible 
government real fiscal autonomy cannot exist. 

PeriotUcai Parliamentary Inquiry. 

The Congress demand for the realisation of responsible govern¬ 
ment within a definite time-limit was not acceeded to when the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme was framed, and in its place there was ' 
provid^ a series of enquiries at the end of 5 and 10 years respectively 
for the farther transference of provincial subjects to popular control. 
Some of our countrymen welcomed these enquiries, because they' 
looked like the old periodical Parliamentary enquiries into Indian 
afiairs which the Congress had asked to be revived th its earlier ! 
years. They also hoped successfully to survive the test and investi¬ 
gation that would be made and, like Oliver Twist, to go forward 
again and ask for more. The injustice of submitting a nation’s 
birth-right to .the jurisdiction and decision of an outside body or 
committee was on the other hand deeply resented by many others 
who felt that any such submission to jurisdiction and consequent 
acceptance of verdict would be essentially wrong and unworthy of 
the self-respect of Indians. India’s national self-realisation became' 
so evident and overwhelming during the aiui-Rowlatt Bill agitation 
that the Government of India was greatly alarmed and instructed 
■Lord Meston to ask for the withdrawal of the promise of the 5 yeiars 
-revisions. Lord Meston fixed the period for the next revision at the 
minimum of ten years, and it is a matter for disappointment that 
the Joint Committee have accepted this view. •. They have omitted ’ 
the clause in the Bill relating to the 5 years revision and have pro- ' 
vided only for an enquiry after ten years. 1 do not attach much ’ 
importance to these periodical examinations, so wounding to bur 
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self-respect and so susceptible of being used by the bureaucracy 
for its own purposes. But the fixing of the cen years limit is signi¬ 
ficant as showing the temper of those who finally shaped the scheme. 

Central Q-overnment. 

Perhaps the most serious omission in the Act, as finally passed 
by both houses, is that it fails to provide for any transference of 
administrative or-political powers to- the representatives of the 
people in .the Central Government. Except for the addition of two 
Indian members to the Viceroy’s Executive Council and an expan¬ 
sion of the Central Legislature into chambers with a preponderance 
of elected members, the powers and functions of the Governor- , 
General-in-Council in all matters are maintained as effectively as 
they have been till now. Even on the narrow principles laid down 
by the Joint Committee, there existed no ground to withhold the 
grant of some powers to the Central Legislature in respect of the . 
Budget and in some spheres of administration. It is remarkable 
and significant too that their report has neither endorsed nor rejec¬ 
ted any of the untenable grounds on which the Government of 
India repeatedly urged that the Central Government should be left 
entirely untouched. Nor have they dealt with the repeated demand 
pressed before them by nearly all the Indian deputations that the 
element of responsibility, the keystoue of the new fabric, should be ! 
introduced in the Central Government also if the scheme is to have 
a fair trial. 

WomaA Sufftagre. 

.A feature of the Act which has disappointed me much is the 
failure to do justice to the political rights of Indian women. I had 
hoped that Parliament would profit by the lesson of the woman 
suffice agitation in England, but they have repeated the mistake 
of the Franchise Committee, The justice of the claim was recog¬ 
nised and the flimsiest of argument were advanced in favour of 
delay. I trust that Indian men will come to the rescue of their 
sisters and hasten the day of their enfranchisement. 

The Enfraachisement of Labour and the Masses. 

Another unsatisfactory feature of the Act is the' attitude shown 
towards the enfranchisement of the masses and the w^e-earning 
classes. The Joint Committee have limited the total number of 
people enfranchised to about 1.5 per cent of the population. Mr. 
Montagu welcomed trade unionism in India but added that indus¬ 
trial labour had as yet attained a very small development. He did ' 
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not choose to tell us how India’s industrial development has been 
obstructed by the British Indian Government. Nor did he refer 
to' the So per cent of our people who depend on agriculture. To 
the ‘kisan’ delegates, present here I am glad to see in their hun¬ 
dreds, who represent the great agricultural proleteriat of this 
country, and to the labour delegates, this Congress owes a special 
duty. We have to see to their enfranchisement and to the improve¬ 
ment of their hard conditions of life. 

These, fellow delegates, are the reforms which have been granted 
to us. There is little reason for us to be enthusiastic over them 
but we roust take them for what they are worth. We shall not hg 
behind others in extracting all the good there is in them but we 
are not prepared to surrender our demand in consideration for the- 
enforced schooling and periodical examinations provided for us. 
We cannot and we will not rest content till we gain the full measure 
of that demand. 

Oommlssions in the Army and Navy. 

But what would reforms, however substantial, avail us if they 
are confined to the civil administracion of the country. The most 
perfect machinery of self-government cannot endure for a day if it 
does not rest the solid foundation of self-defence. The most gene¬ 
rous Parliamentary grant of full responsible government cannot 
subsist tvithout the corresponding grant to us of the power to defend 
ourselves, of the right to bear arms in defence of our motherland, 
of the right to possess our own army and navy, manned, officered 
and controlled by our own countrymen. Theories of a world peace, 
of a League of Nations and the rights of small nationalities, are all 
attractive in their way, though they seem now to recede further away 
than ever from practical realisation. But they cannot justify the 
continued emasculation of an ancient nation which her political 
subjection has brought upon her. Notwithstanding the activity 
displayed in the starting of political reforms, the delay and reluc¬ 
tance shown in the recognition and the grant of India’s right to 
enlist her youth and manhood in the service of her army and navy, 
in the highest as in the lowest ranks, is indeed deplorable. We are 
all thankful in this connection to our distinguished fellow-country¬ 
men, Sir Abbas AH Baig and Sir K G. Gupta, who have pointedly 
noticed this serious deficiency in the scheme for the speedy grant 
of self-government to India. It is also gratifying to note that Mr. 
Montagu has shown a readier tendency to recognize the importance 
of urgent reform in this respect than he was disposed to show either 
in the Reform Report, or In the most disappointing steps that he 
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has taken in regard to military and naval commissions for Indians. 
“VVe must not deny to India,” he said in his concluding speech on 
the Bill in Parliament, “self-government because she cannot take 
her proper share in her own defence and then deny Indians the 
-opportunity of learning to defend themselves. These are problems 
-of which Parliament assumes responsibility by the passage of this 
Bill.” Will Parliament then, take immediate steps to fulfil this 
responsibility ? 

The Khilafat Question. 

I now turn to a question of supreme importance to our Maho- 
merkn brothers and for that reason of equal importance to all 
Indians. I itiean the Khilafat question. It is impossible for one 
.part of the nation to stand aloof while the other part is suffering 
from a serious grievance. This was clearly shown when the vast 
majority of non-Muslims made common cause with the Muslims 
and abstained from participating in the recent peace celebrations 
in India. No words of mine are necessary to emphasize the obvious 
duty of this Congress to give the question its best consideration. 

The entry of Turkey in the war was a most momentous event 
from, the Indian Muslim’s point of view. They felt no inconsider* 
able misgivings about their attitude when they saw that an iss ue had 
arisen which seemed to involve a conflict between their loyalty to 
their King and country and duty to the religious head of the Islamic 
world: But these doubts were happily short-lived and the Indian 
Mahommadans cheerfully cast in their lot with the British Empire 
when the memorable announcement of the 2nd November, 1914, 
was made by Lord Hardinge, securing to the Mahomedans complete 
immunity from any interference with their religious feelings. This 
announcement was followed by similar assurances from other British 
statesmen. Mr. Lloyd George in his famous speech of the 5th 
January, 1918, said, “Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its 
capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
which are predominantly Turkish in race.” 

The war has ended in complete victory for the allied arms. Moslem 
India, nay United India, demands that full effect be given to these 
assurances. 

Apart from the promises and pledges given to His Majesty’s 
Muslim subjects they have the right to demand the application of 
the principle of self-determination to the component parts of the 
Turkish Empire in the same way as it has been applied to Poland 
and the Yugo-Slavs. What reason is there for a different treatment 
of Mesopotamia and Syria, where the population is almost entirely 
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Muslim to faith, or of Palestine and Armenia, where Muslims are 
more numerous than the followers of any other religion ? 

As to who is the rightful Khalifat-uMsIain it is unnecessary for 
me to enter into historical or religious considerations. Lord Robert 
Cecil has admitted in the House of Commons that “His Majesty’s- 
Government have never departed from the attitude that the question 
of Kbilafat is one for Muslim opinion alone to decide.” Muslim 
opinion has now decided it, in a manner which leaves no possible 
doubt, in favour of the Sultan of Turkey. With Arabia independent,, 
with foreign Powers governing Mesopotamia, Syria and Armenia in 
the guise of mandatories, with Palestine restored to the Jews, with 
the Greeks securely lodged in Smyrna and the hinterland, with 
Constantinople itself internationalize, what, 1 ask, is the position of 
the Khalifat-ul-Islam ? Fellow delegates, 'it is a serious question 
demanding your most earnest attention. ■ 

Indian Over-Seas. . 

It has been our unfortunate duty from year to year of late to 
discuss the questions affecting the status of our countrymen who^ 
trusting to the protection that British citizenship should ensure to 
them, have gone to the different parts of the British Dominions in 
pursuit of trade or employment. 

Among these South Africa has claimed the largest part of public 
attention. There, our countrymen have exhibited in the face of 
heavy odds, qualities of ordinary and constitutional resistance, en¬ 
durance and pluck which make us-feel proud as a nation. We had 
hoped that after the struggle they carried on for eight years involv¬ 
ing great sacrifice and entailing imprisonment of thousands of inno¬ 
cent men, there would be honourable peace for them. But it was 
not to be. Their European-rivals-.in trade have set up a vehement 
and virulent agitation against them which may end in-disaster to 
them if we do not do our duty. Fortunately both the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State are on the alert. And we may 
hope that at the very least the new Act just passed by the South 
African Legislature will be. early repealed or so amended as not to 
diminish the rights existing at the time of the Smuts-Gandhi settle¬ 
ment.. All India will anxiously, await the result of Sir Benjamin 
Robertson’s mission to. South Africa. We may derive further con¬ 
solation- from the fact that our good friend Mr. C. F. Andrews is 
on his way to South Africa to assist- our countrymen there. The 
Imperial Citizenship Association deserves our congratulations for 
arranging Mr; Andrews’visit.; - As you are aware Mr. Andrews was 
requested on his way to visit East Africa..' His cable to Mr. Gandhi 
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from East Africa is alarming and shows that the greed and the 
prejudice of the European trader and speculator will make him 
compass ihe ruin of the Indian settlers in East Africa even by 
employing dishonest means. The history of East Africa is a history 
of peaceful development by our countrymen without the gun and 
the brandy bottle. The Indian trader who has gone to East Africa 
has been on the friendliest terms with the Africans and has raised 
their culture without making any boast of civilizing them. It is a 
libel, to say that our traders have brought about moral depravity. 
Let us hope that the Government of India will tell the anti-Indian 
agitators in unmistakable language that the rights of the Indians in 
East .Africa are not to be interfered with in any way whatsoever. 
In your name I assure our countrynjen of our warm sympathy and 
support in their struggle to defeat this utterly unscrupulous and 
interested Imitation. 

Then there remains the question of indentured labour. tVe may 
congratulate the Government of India and ourselves that on this 
question there is no division of opinion. The system of indentured 
labour is gone for ever. I trust that Lord Chelmsford’s assurance 
that the Fiji indentures will be cancelled in the beginning of the 
new year will be fulfilled and that an arinouncement to that effect 
will be made before the year is out. It would be wrong of me not 
to mention Sir George Barries’ name in this connection. These 
questions come under his department. And thanks to Mr. Andrews’ 
exposure and Sir George Barnes’ sympathetic attitude w& shall soon 
see our countrymen in Fiji freed from the curse. The natural 
corollary to this must be the termination of Indian indentures in 
the other parts of the dominions also. 

Swadeshi. 

From matters which require political action I come to that which 
in its one aspect requires no political or legal action, yet which is 
one that is fraught with the greatest consequences for good. I refer 
to Swadeshi. Mr. Gandhi has made this question his own. He 
would, if he could, revive the ancient industry of hand-spinning 
and make the country self-supporting. Modern economists may 
doubt the success of the scheme in . this stage of machinery. But 
Mr. Gandhi’s scheme is one in which there is no waste and if it- 
becomes popular it bids fair to solve, the problem of finding a 
subsidiary occupation to agriculture. Seventy-three per cent of our 
population is agricultural. No agricultural population can exist 
without a supplementary industry. If our women were to take to 
hnnH.sninnine and if hand weaving became fashionable' as before 
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without a big organisation and without a large outlay of money we 
can not only produce sufficient cloth for our wants but provide the 
peasantry with an auxiliary industry. I commend the scheme to 
the attention of the delegates. 

Other Subjects. 

I have trespassed enough on your indulgence. Yet Z have not 
touched many important problems which vitally affect the future 
of our country. I have not considered the question of education 
with which is bound up all hope of future progress, nor have I 
dealt with industries or the terrible poverty of the people. The 
Universities and the Industries Commissions have done good 
work in their respective spheres but true reform can only be effected 
when the full control of these departments is put in the hands of 
the representatives of the people who alone can understand and 
supply the needs of the country. Resolutions on these subjects 
will, I doubt not, be laid before you for your acceptance. They 
will be moved by eminent speakers far more competent to deal with 
their special subjects than I can presume to be. 

Mr. B. G. Homiman. 

But, by your leave, I shall say a few words about a friend of 
India who has suffered because of the love he bore our country. 
This Congress needs no words of mine to inform it of the many 
and varied services which Mr. B. G. Homiman has rendered to 
our cause. We are a grateful nation and our friends are not so 
many that we can afford to forget or lose any of them. Mr. 
Homiman, as you are aware, was removed from a bed of sickness 
and without any respite made to leave the country. That is the 
■way of the bureaucracy. Charges of a gross nature have been made 
against him in the House of Commons and elsewhere. They have 
been contradicted and proved to be false but there has been no 
withdrawal of them, nor has Mr. Hornimao been permitted to return. 
In England he is devoting himself to our cause, but that is poor 
consolation for us who miss his wise counsel and bis sturdy 
independence. 

Conclusion. 

Fellow delegates, I have had my say. It is 'for you now to 
deliberate on the man]? problems which await solution. Yours is 
a tremendous responsibility. India is entering upon a new phase 
of her existence and her future is in youi keeping. It is for you 
to decide what is the best and the quickest way for us to reach 
our goal. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

I. Prince of Wales’ Visit to India. 

The President moved :—“ This Congress tenders its respectful 
thanks to His Majesty the King Emperor for his gracious Pro¬ 
clamation dated the 23rd of December, 1919 and welcomes the, 
announcement that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will 
visit India next winter and assures him a warm reception by the 
people of this country.” 

2. Indian Settlers in S. Africa. 

Mahatma Gandhi moved;—^This Congress protests against 
the attempt being made in South Africa and particularly the 
Transvaal to deprive the Indian settlers of the rights of property 
and trade hitherto enjoyed by them and trusts that the Government 
of India will secure the repeal of the recently enacted legislation 
and otherwise ensure the protection of the status of the Indian 
settlers in South Africa. This Congress is of opinion that the Anti- 
Indian agitation now going on in East Africa is utterly unscrupulous 
and trusts the Government of India will safeguard the right of 
free and unrestricted emigration from India to East Africa and the 
full civic and political rights of the Indian settlers in East Africa 
including the East African territory conquered from Germany. 

3. Indentures in Fiji. 

"This Congress views with grateful satisfaction the Viceregal 
declaration that the existing indentures in Fiji are likely to be 
cancelled at the end of the current year and hopes that a final 
dedaration to that effect will be made by the Government of India 
before the end of the year and this congress further hopes that 
indentured emigration in any form whatsoever, whether under the 
same or other name, will never be renewed. This congress places 
on record its grateful appreciation of the valuable and s^ess 
services render by Mr. C. F. Andrews to the afflicted in the Punjab, 
to the cause of indentured Indians in Fiji and elsewhere, and the 
services being rendered to the Indian settlers in East and South 
Africa.” 
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The resolution was seconded by the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sharma. 
He said “ I am glad that the Indian National Congress has given 
the subject of inter-imperial and inter-National problems pre¬ 
eminent place in its programme. It is but just that this parliament 
of the people of India (hear, hear) should discharge the primary 
function which will be its chief concern in the coming years, for 
until we are given Self-Govenunent and until the council of the 
Government of India becomes the Parliament of the Indian people, 
nowhere else could this subject be discussed with that freedom, with 
that fullness and with that dispassionate candour which the subject 
deserves. Friends, we are a component part of the League of 
Nations. (.4 voice ; we are not). We are, and until we have full 
responsibility we must urge members who represent us in the 
Leagxie of Nations to do their duty by Indian people even though 
such members be selected by Government of India or His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, The first part of the resolution expresses 
satisfaction that the Government of India have seen their way to 
acknowledge the correctness of our claim that no one shall be 
allowed to proceed from India to Fiji or any other Colony until 
and unless he is given exactly the same social and political footings 
as any White settlers in that Colony or protectorate. In this 
respect our thanks are also due to Mr. Andrews and Mahatma 
Gandhi and I also wish to add the name of Pandit Malaviya. I 
know some of the history during the last three years of how Mr. 
Andrews and Mahatma Gandhi have been able to convert the 
Government of India and His Excellency Lord Chelmsford. W^hen 
Mr. Andrews approached the viceregal throne on this subject 
he was treated very coldly but his adherence to right converted 
Lord Chelmsford" , , 

Continuing Mr. Sharma said they have had many quarrels 
with Lord Chelmsford and it was but right that they should appre¬ 
ciate him when he had done right and it was one of the, subjects 
on which he had done right. 

The British Parliament and the members of the League 
of Nations, the speaker said, should remember that Indian money 
and Indian soldiets had been employed in winning the last 
victory and they must also remember that without India's 
help they cannot protect their possessions in South Africa, in East 
Africa, in Australia and in Canada. Indian money is lavishly 
spent and Indian army kept on a war footing not so much for the 
defence of India as for Imperial purposes! 
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4. Recall of the Viceroy. 

Mr. Syed Hassain moved : “In view of the fact that Lord 
■Chelmsford has completely forfeited the confidence of the people 
of ^is country, this Congress humbly beseeches His Imperial 
Majesty to be graciously pleased imm^iately to recall His Excel¬ 
lency.” Mr. Hussain declared that Lord Chelmsford had brought 
this country to the verge of desperation so far as the continu¬ 
ance of British connection was concerned. 

Mr, Kasturiranga Iyengar seconded the resolution. A very 
hot debate followed, majority demanding recall of H. E. 

The Hon, Mr. B. N. Sarma said he felt on the eve of the intro- . 
duction of responsible Government they should look at the question 
dispassionately. He could understand if the resolution was based 
on the Punjab but by passing the resolution they would be con¬ 
demning the whole administration. He demurred to the suggestion 
that Lord Chelmsford had been a failure throughout. If on taking 
a balance they arrived at that conclusion he would not quarrel. 
They must realise Lord Chelmsford had mostly to face a troublous 
time. War was on. He had pestilence to fight, famine to fight, 
and monetary and currency problems to face. He was there not 
to defend Lord Chelmsford but he wanted to present both sides. 
Did not the Viceroy oppose the vested interests and fight the 
Cabinet regarding the excise policy and impose import duty on 
cotton ? He defended the Indian interests in industrial matter 
and in case of railway policy. Although Government had not 
completely succeeded, the E. I. Railway might have been 
handed over completely to company management for good. 
In financial question he had always fought for India. Whether 
he succeeded or not was a different matter. In industrial 

and university problems he had done his best. He had tried 
to get Indians commissions in the army in spite of War Office 
Opposition. As to Lord Chelmsford's attitude towards Reforms 
he was conservative and liberal, wanting to do good but terribly 
afraid where it would lead to. When Mr. Montagu was here the 
Viceroy agreed with him but other counsels subsequently .pre¬ 
vailed with him. The moment the committee's recommendations 
were published, did he not telegraph congratulations and undertake 
to carry them out ? This showed the vissidtudes of his mind, 
showing he meant to do well. When fi've provincial governments 
were against the introduction of responsibility, he and the Govern¬ 
ment of India went against tliem. These were things that could be 
said in the Viceroy’s favour. With regard to th6 Punjab, Mr. Sarma: 
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said, at no other time during the British administration had the 
administration of justice been brought into such contempt. He 
personally asked the Viceroy for sympathy but the Viceroy had 
told him he believed in deeds and not words and said he would 
appoint an impartial commission and await their report. 

Mr. S. R. Bomanjee said Mr, Sarma was the only man who 
was opposed to the resolution. The good done in connection 
with the excise duty was done by Lord Hardinge and Lord Chelms¬ 
ford merelj' signed the papers. The preferential treatment witliin 
the empire regarding leather export was for the benefit of England 
and not India. 

Dr. Kitchlew said he never expected that he would be present 
before tliis vast gathering to speak, but as he was now present 
and had heard Mr. Sarma speaking in favour of Lord Chelmsford’s 
administration, he thought he should come forw'ard and speak 
out the truth that I-ord Chelm,sford should not only be recced, 
but impeached before Parliament. Lord Chelmsford had not 
an iota of sympathy for the people of India. He had taken away 
all the liberties of the people and tried to kill political life in India. 
He would, however, ask them to pass the resolution for his impeach¬ 
ment ; but if they could not do that they must accept the resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Jitendralal Banerjee said while Mr, Sarma thought the 
resolution too strong he was of opinion that it was too mild. Lord 
Chelmsford ought to be prosecuted for high crimes and misdemean¬ 
ours. 

Mr. Satyamurti, after pointing out Lord Chelmsford’s failures 
in other directions, said that in regard to the Punjab he introduced 
martial law without justification, extended Sir Michael O'Dwyers 
period of office while the people were asking for his removal and 
did not visit the Punjab during the disturbances. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by a huge majorty. 

5. Hunter Committee and Congress. 

Mr. B. Chakarbarty moved 

"That having regard to the correspondence between the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and the hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Mr. M. K. Gandhi, and between Lord 
Hunter and the hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
aiid Mr. M. K, Gandhi, and between Lord Hunter and the 
hon- Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, this Congress is of 
opinion that his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor's action in 
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not pennitting Martial Law prisoners even in the committee room, 
even as prisoners under custody, to assist and instruct counsel 
in tte’same manner as Government counsel was instnrcted by 
officials whose conduct was under investigation of the Disorders 
Inquiry Committee, constitutes a serious injustice and that it 
left no other course open to the sub-committee of the Congress to 
take than the one taken by it, this Congress therefore, endorses 
and approves of the firm and dignified action taken by the 
sub-committee in appointing commissioners to make an 
investigation and submit report.' 

6. Excesses by Mob Regretted. 

Mr. Gandhi moved :— 

‘ This Congress, while fully recognizing the grave provocation 
that led to a sudden outburst of mob frenzy, deeply regrets and 
condemns the e.xcesses committed in certain parts of the Punjab 
and Gujrat resulting in the loss of lives and injury to person and 
property during the month of April last.’ 

In moving the resolution Mr. Gandhi first addressed the 
Congress in Hindi and then speaking in English said :—I have 
explained in the national tongue of India the solemnity of the 
occasion and the gravity of the .situation that faces us. I daresay 
before this assembly and before those who occupy the seat of 
prominence on the platform, I daresay to them ffiat there is no 
greater resolution before this Congress than this resolution. The 
whole key to success in future lies in your hearty acceptance of 
this resolution,- hearty recognition of the truths underlying it and 
acting up to it. I say that if there had been no violence on our 
part we could have achieved our end. I can quote before you 
chapter and verse from Viramgam, .Ahmedabad, Bombay, etc., 
to show that there was violence on our part intended and committed. 
I agree that there was grave provocation given by the Government 
in arresting Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew and in arresting me who 
was bent on a mission of peace at the invitation of Drs. Satyapal 
and Kitchlew, but the Government went mad at the time and we 
went mad also at the time. Don’t return madness with madness, 
but return madness mth sanity, and the whole situation will be 
cleared up. 

Mr. Gandhi, speaking in Hindi, said :—Only, by accepting the 
resolution can we discharge the greater responsibility and only 
then can we obtain our rights. Some of my friends have said 
that in placing the resolution before the public there is a danger 
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of hurting out cause, but I totally disassociate myself from this 
view. If no excesses had been committed on our side the Rowlatt 
Act would have been removed from the statute book; There 
were no doubt provoking causes, but even then I think people 
should have kept perfect control over their feelings. I am not a 
believer in the European methods of violence and I refuse to believe 
that by burning churches or committing any acts of violence we 
have obtained our rights. The acceptance of the resolution is an 
act of some purihcaton. Some of us have suggested that some 
acts of violence were committed at the instigation of the C. I. D., 
but I do not apportion all blame to the people but 1 do say that 
many of us in several places acted madly and I want to condemn 
all acts of madness. By controlling ourselves we shall acquire 
power which will gain anything and everything for us. We Were 
excited, because when two innocent persons, Drs, Satyapal and 
Kitchlew, the two eyes of Amritsar, were arrested. In other 
parts they were excited, because I was arrested whilst I was on 
an errand of peace. I appeal to you to control your anger, because 
only then jmu will save India. 

Swami Shradhanand in seconding the resolution in Hindi 
SEiid that the foundation of a new era had been laid by acknow¬ 
ledging their own mistakes. So fer they had not been accustomed 
to apportion blame on themselves. 

The Resolution was passed. 

7. Punishment OF Gen. Dyer URGED. 

Mrs. Besant moved:— 

“That in view of the fact tliat neither the Hunter Committee 
nor the Congress Commission has finished its examination of wit¬ 
nesses and isst^ ite report, this Congress, while expressing its 
horror and indignation at the revelations already made and con¬ 
demnation of the atrocities admitted, refrains from urging any 
definite steps to be taken against the offenders ; yet having regard 
to the cold-blooded and calculated massacre of innocent men and 
children, an act without parallel in modem times, it urges upon, 
.the Government of India and the Secretary of State that as a 
preliminary to legal proceedings being taken against him General 
Dyer should be immediately relieved of his command. 

“ Resolved further that this (ingress desires to place it on 
record that in its opinion the Government of India and the Punjab 
Government must in any event be held responsible for the in¬ 
excusable delay in placing an auth<»itative statement df the 
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massacre of the JallianwaJa Bagh before the public and his Majesty’s 
Government.” .. 

Mrs. Besant, in moving the resolution, saidIn England 
they heard nothing of the massacre at the J^lianwala Bagh until 
Sir William Vincent said in the Imperial Council that about 10x1 
people were killed. It was only due to the hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and the officers of the Seva Samiti that they 
were able to ascertain the wide extent of the loss of lives in the 
Jallianwalla Bagh and Pandit Malaviya’s searching questions 
threw some light on the horrors perpetrated in the Punjab, and 
certainly people had the right to blame the Government of India 
and the Punjab Government for the indignities inflicted on the 
Punjab. They had also to remember that in indicting General 
Dyer they were not rel3dng on the testimonies of others, but his 
own utterances. They were criminals who did a public wrong. 
Genei’al Dyer’s evidence showed the shameless and utter lack of 
the realization of things he had done. On his own confession 
horrors have been perpetrated. There were two kinds of wrongs, 
public and private. If offences were committed against an indi- 
vidual, that individual had a right to forget and forgive the wrong 
done, but when it has been done against harmless unarmed and 
unresisting people and where the massacre was stopped simply 
because ammunition ran short and the general commanding directed 
firing within the closed space until the people were charged with 
bullets and lay dead and dying, the5' had the right to appeal 
to the British public to try and punish those criminals. 

Continuing, Mrs. Besant said, she appealed to India with her 
spiritual traditions to forgive the frightful wrong done to the 
Punjab so that the blood-shed in the Jallianwala Bagh might 
not cry to heaven for vengeance but instead turn into a river of 
immortality uniting all into common brotherhood. As long as 
anger reigned in the heart of the people there would be no real 
peace. She asked the people to leave the task of the punishment 
of the official criminals of the Punjab and to remember that the 
King-Emperor had given the message of peace followed b3' a 
guarantee in the form of the release of political prisoners. 

Mrs. Besant added she dared not appeal to any country 
but India which gave birth to a Budha and others to forgive the 
wrongs done in the Punjab, for they were diffiailt to forgive and 
formed a stain on the name of Great Britain, the land of her birth. 
She appealed to Indians and India, her land of adoption, to purge 
it from their hearts, while demanding the justice of Great Britain. 
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Mr: TUak’s speech. 

Mr. Tilak seconding the resolution said:—I was in England 
■when a strong sentiment of anger and rage was prevalent for the 
trial of the Kaiser whose actions were interpreted to mean the mur¬ 
der of innocent women and children and there was such a strong 
feeling against him that the people of England demanded his 
trial in England, and, I read in one of the papers, by a jury con¬ 
sisting of the widows of those slain in the war. Compared to that 
feeling this resolution before yon is very mild, indeed. It points 
out, I think, the difference between the mental conditions and the 
spiritual conditions that prevail in England and in India. We 
are simply asking for the recall of General Dyer, not trial as yet, 
not impeachment as yet. And why ? because our enquiries are 
yet incomplete, as stated in the first para of the resolution, but it 
docs not mean that our indignation is less than what the English 
people felt in those days against tlie Kaiser. My indignation 
and sentiment at present is very great and I had a mind to speak 
a good deal and I must say that we should curb our rage and anger 
until the report of the Hunter Committee and of your own commis¬ 
sioners are out. Probably you will accuse me of moderation I 
know, but our raged anger has sometimes to be curbed until we 
are able to let them out with greater effect. That is my excuse 
for asking you to adopt this resolution as it stands, not that I feel 
less than any one of you about tlie outrages committed here. 
They are unparalleled in the history of the world. The King 
is for the protection of his subjects and not for the massacre of 
subjects. Where the individual is entrusted with the charge over 
his subjects, the greater his power over the subjects the greater is 
his responsibility, the greater his position and the greater is 
his pay. If they betray their trust it is but meet that we should 
ask for their imp^chment, not in Loudon but in the JaUianwalla 
Bagh itself, and if need be they must be pmiished in the same 
Bagh. They ought to be allowed to come to India for their trial and 
for suffering the punishment here. My sentiment is very strong 
on the point and I compare it to the sentiment which was in 
England about the Kaiser whose acts may be compared 
wito the atrocious acts committed under martial law. The 
Kaiser was at war with the world. Government professes that it 
was at war with the people, because people were in rebellion. 
Nothing of that kind. It is absolutely wrong to say that the 
people of the Punjab were in open rebelHoni I do not admit it for 
a moment and I do not think any one of you' admits it. (Cries of 
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No, no.') People have been massacred in cold blood in order to 
terrify them as my friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said in 
the Legislative Council. If such actions were allowed by civilized 
Governments I must say that this civilization deserves to be 
condemned.lt has never been practised in other countries. Those 
atrocities if they had been committed in Bngland, the English 
people would not have waited for nine months to bring the 
offenders to trial. No ministry would have considered its existence 
safe without bringing the culprits to trial. Unfortunately, our 
Government is not democratic and are 6,000 miles off from our King 
Emperor, thus encouraging those in power here to be despotic. 

8. Sir MiCH.iEL and Army Commission.* 

Rai Saheb Ruchi Ram Sahani moved :— 

' In view of the oppressive regime of Sir Michael O’Dowyer in 
the Punjab and the admitted fact brought out before the Hunter 
Committee that he approved of and endorsed General Dyer’s 
massacre at the Jallianwala Bagh, this Congress calls upon His 
Majesty's Government to relieve Sir Michiel O'Dowyer of his present 
duties in this country as a member of the Army Commission as a 
preliminary to necessary legal action being taking against him.’ 

Next day the Congress was timed to begin at ii o'clock 
(31 Dec.) Half an hour after the appointed time Mrs. Besant 
announced that the President had sent word that he would be a 
little late and had proposed that Mr. Abbas Tyabji should take the 
chair which was agre^. 

9. Dr. Satyapal moved : that this Congress records its grateful 
appreciation of the action taken by Sir Sankaran Nair in resigning 
his office as member. Executive Council, of the Governor-General 
of India, as a protest again at the policy pursued by . the Govern 
ment of India and the Government of the Punjab in maintaining 
martial law administration in the Punjab in supersession of ordinary 
courts of justice in the province”. 

10. Pandit Gokarannath Misra moved;(«) This Congress offers 
its respectful condolence to the relatives of those persons, whether 
English or Indian who were killed, and sympathy to those wounded 
or incapacitated during April disturbances. (6) This Congress 
further resolves that the site known as Jallianwala Bagh in Amrit¬ 
sar be acquired for the nation and be registered in the names of 
Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the Hon. Pandit Motilai 
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Nehru as trustees and that it be used as a memorial to perpetuate 
the memory of those who were killed or wounded on the 13th day 
of April last during the massacre by General Dyer and in order to 
give effect to the intention of the Congress the following are ap¬ 
pointed a committee:— 

The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hon. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Swami Sraddhanand, Dr. Kitchlew 
and Lala Harkishan Lall: with power to devise the best method 
of perpetuating the memory of the dead, to have a proper scheme 
of trust prepared and to collect subscriptions for the purpose and 
otherwise to carry out the object of the trust. 

Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra in proposing the resolution said 
after two days work in the Congress, his speech on Jallianwala 
Bagh was unnecessary. There was no necessity to make a long 
speech on the question how far General Dyer's action on the. 13th 
April was right and proper. They had come to know alre^y 
that the people in England and America had strongly condemned 
the action of the General. The men who were killed on the I3tli 
were still alive in spirit and guarding them round the pandal and 
helping them in their cause. To show respect to those honourable 
dead they had decided to buy Jallianwala Bagh in order to build 
a memorial there. The work of acquirement had already taken a 
real shape and they would very soon begin to start with the work. 
He asked them to come forward and help them with money. 

II. The following Resolutions were put from the chair and 
carried. "This Congress is of opinion that it is impossible to have 
real peace in India until legislation popularly known as the Rowlatt 
Act which was passed in the face of unanimous opposition in the 
country is repealed and it therefore respectfully urges upon the 
Right Hon'ble the Secretary of State for India to advise His 
Majesty to veto the said act or otherwise to secure its repeal. 

. 12. "This Congress enters its emphatic protest against the action 
of Government of India in prematurely passing the Indemnity 
Bill even though the acts in respect of which indemnity was granted 
are the subjects of investigation by the official Inquiry Commission 
and imspite of the strong opposition of the press, numerous 
public bodies, and non-official members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

13. In view of the fact that full effect has not yet been given 
to the general amnesty clauM of the Gracious Proclamation of 
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His Majesty the King .Emperor and that persons in the Punjab 
tried by martial law commissioners, snmmarj^ courts * area officers 
and Tribunals constituted under the Defence of India Act and 
detenues, deportees, and all political prisoners in Bengal and other 
parts of India including the Andamans have not been released, 
this Congress expresses its earnest hope and trust that the fullest 
effect will immediately be given to the letter and spirit of the 
Royal Command. 

The Congress rassembled, on January i, at eleven, the pro¬ 
ceedings being strictly confined to the delegates as they related 
entirely to the question of reforms. 

14 The Constitutional Reforms. 

Mr. C. R. Dass, Calcutta, moved;— 

" That this Congress reiterates its declaration of the last year 
that India is fit for full responsible Government and repudiates 
all assumptions and assertions to the contrary wherever made. 

“That this Congress adheres to the resolutions passed at the 
Delhi Congress regarding the constitutional reforms and is of 
opinion that the Reforms Act is inadequate, unsatisfactory, and 
disappointing. 

“That this Congress further urges that Parliament should 
take early steps to establish full responsible Government in India 
in accord^ce with the principle of self-determination." 

He said, he was aware that some amendments were going 
to be proposed. He would, therefore, not take up their time by 
making a speech on the resolution but reserve to himseU the right 
of speaking later on in reply. The first part of the resolution 
was that which they passed in Calcutta in 1917, in Bombay in 
1918 and in Delhi in 1919. The second part merely asked to say 
of Reforms Act what they said in Bombay and Delhi on the Reform 
Scheme. It carried them no further than that. The third part of 
the resolution merely followed from other two parts. It followed 
from the second proposition that they declared the Reform Act 
to be unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing. 

There was a very strong following tinder the lead of Lok. 
Tilak who was at the back of the Resolution. 

Mrs. Besant next moved the following amendment: 

“ That the Congress welcomes the Reforms Act as opening 
the gateway of freedom to the Indian nation and as giving her 
power to walk on her own feet along the road to responsible Gov¬ 
ernment, this forming a first and substantial stage on that road. 
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“And it earnestly begs the people to take the utmost advantage 
■of its provisions so as to reach the goal in the shortest possible 
time. 

“It places also on record its gratitvide to Mr. Montagu and I.x)rd 
Sinha for their strenuous work against the greatest difficulties 
both in India and Great Britain.” 

Mr. Gandhi moved his amendment, which ran : 

Clause (A), omit the word disappointing at the end and add 
the following clause after clause (c). “ Pending such introduction 
this Congress begs loyally to respond to the sentiments expressed 
in the Royal Proclamation, namely, ‘ let the new era begin with a 
common determination among my people and my officers to work 
together for a common purpose', and trusts that both the authorities 
and the people will co-operate so to work the reforms as to secure 
early establishment of full responsible Government. And this 
Congress offers its warmest thanks to the Right Hon. E. S. Montagu 
for his labours in connection with them.” 

Mr. Gandhi in moving his amendment said: I want to give 
you the fullest assurance that nothing could have pleased me more 
than not to have appeared before you in order to divide this House, 
but when I found that there was conflict of principle, when I found 
that duty demanded of me that I should say a word even 
against the revered countrymen of mine, even against those 
who have sacrificed themselves for the sake of the country, when 
I found that they did not make sufficient appeal to my head or 
to my heart and when I felt that an acceptance of the position 
that underlay their proposition would mean something not good 
for the country, I felt, I at least should have my own say and make 
my own position clear to the country. Throughout my life I have 
understood the principle of compromises; 1 have understood the 
spirit of democracy. I yield to no one in my regard for both these 
things, but throu^out ray life I have also found that there come 
occasions in a man's life who wants to regulate his life according 
to the voice of his own conscience, according to immutable laws 
of God as he understands them, I say there come occasions in the 
life of such a man when he must grasp and embrace as he would 
embrace a brother parting with his dearest friends and that time 
stared me in the face two days ago. It is not a matter of removing 
a word here and a word tliere. If I could have managed to have 
the word " disappointing,” believe me, I would not have striven 
before this audience, wasted your, mine and my nations valuable 
time in higgling over the word. I say to you it is not right to have 
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the word ‘ disappointing.’ You saw the amendment yesterday- 
in my name which I have withdrawn. It expressed in more graceful 
language. I do not claim any better knowledge of English on that 
account, but I had put my heart into it and that is my estimation of 
my own phraseology. I contend that that amendment expresses 
the same thing in more graceful language, but I say to myself and 
I said to m3'self yesterday, “ never mind grace, if you can get 
substance in another language you shall take it ” I have, therefore, 
taken three paragraphs. They are the resolutions in its entirety, 
with the exception of the objective “ disappointing,” because 
that also entirely represents my feeling. I do believe with Tilak 
Maharaj, Mr. Das and all friends that we are fit for responsible 
Government fulh' to-day. I do believe that what we are getting 
falls far short of the Congress ideals. (Hear, hear), I do believe 
at the earliest possible moment we should have responsible Govern¬ 
ment. I am in accord with them. But how are we to build our 
future ? That was the question to which they addressed this and I 
addressed myself. Their conclusion was “ let the country go as it 
will, we shall not give a lead to the country from this platform.” 
What was the meaning of it ? 

The meaning as I gave to it was ‘ our policy must be not 
obstruction, but co-operation. Yes, but in mind and it shall be 
not in the air.’ If there is to be co-operation under definite condi¬ 
tions, then I say. let us lay down those conditions, let us make our 
point perfectly clear. Their position again was why should we 
thank a servant of ours ? .A.fter all, who is Mr. Montagu ? He is 
our servant. If he has done a little bit of his duty, why do you want 
to thank him ? It is an attitude you may sympathise with 
sometimes, but I say to this great audience that is not an attitude 
which is worthy of yourselves. If in the heart of hearts you can 
say that Mr, Montagu throughout his career as the Secretary of 
State for India has done one thing, namely, he has overborne 
the opposition led by Lord Sydenham against this Bill and he has 
resisted all encroachment upon liberal provisions, few enough I 
admit, but the liberal provisions of that Bill, then I say Mr. Montagu 
deserves our wholehearted thanks. (Hear, hear and cheers). 
That is all what my amendment means. My amendment also 
means that we. may not say these reforms are disappointing, dis¬ 
appointing in the sense in which that word is used. Here I suggest 
to 3'ou that if a man comes to me and disappoints me, I do not 
co-operate with him. If I get a sour loaf I reject it, and I do not 
take it. But if I get a loaf which is not enough, which has not 
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Sufficient condiments in it, I shall use it, I shall add condiments 
to it and shall take a bit. Therefore my amendment means nothing 
more and nothing less than that we should stare the situation in 
the face as it exists before the country to-day and if Tilalc Maharaj 
tells you that we are going to make use of the Reforms Act as he 
must and as he already told Mr. Montagu, as he has told the 
country that we are going to take the fullest advantage of the 
leforms, then I say, be true to yourself, be true to the country. 
and tell the country that you are going to do it. But if you want 
to say, after having gone there, you will put any obstruction say 
that sdso. But on tiie question of propriety and obstruction I 
say Indian culture demands that we shall trust one who extends 
a hand of fellowship. The King Emperor has extended a hand of 
fellowship (Hear, hear). Mr. Montagu has extended the hand of 
fellowship, do not reject the advance. The Indian culture demands 
trust and full trust, and if you are sufficiently manly we shall not 
be afraid of the future, bnt face the future in a manly manner 
and say ‘ alright Mr. Montagu, all right, all officials of the bureau¬ 
cracy, we are going to trust you. We shaU put you in a comer and' 
when you resist us and when you resist the advance of the country, 
then we say, do so at your peril.' That is the manly attitude that I 
suggest. I therefore say you are bound that if in the heart oh 
hearts you consider that tliese refonns enable you to advance 
further to your goal, if you believe that these reforms can be used 
as a stepping stone to full resptmsible government, then I say give 
Mr. Montagu his due and tell him ‘ we thank yoii'j But if you say 
to Mr. Montagu, ‘ We thank you ’ the corollary to that is we shall- 
co-operate, with him. If you say to Mr. Montc^u ‘we do not thank 
you, let us know: what reforms are, we know your intentions, we 
shall frustrate those intentions: by obstructing you at every step.' 
If that is your position make it clear before the world and ask for it* 
Then I shall ct^lerige that, position and I shall gol across from one 
end of the country to the other and say. we shall fail from our 
culture if we do not do our duty.; That culture demands you to 
respond to. the hand that has beeii extended. : As I'-decline to trust 
them, I say, we shall co-operate in so ffir as the country's good is 
advanced. We shall obstruct you and we shall fail you to defeat 
your purpose, if your purpose is in anjr ^ape or from, to diminish 
the glory of India. 'ITiat is the ameridihent I have come to place 
before you. I again appeal to Tilak Maharaj i and: I appeal to 
Mri Dass and every one.'of yoh,;not on the strength' of my service,— 
it counta foif nothing, .not ;on the strength,':of : ^y .expaience, but 
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on the strength of the inexorable logic, if you accept your own 
civilisation. I ask the author of the commentaries on Bhagawat 
Gita (Tilak) if he accepts the teachings of Bhagavat Gita then let 
him extend a hand of fellowship to Mr. Montagu. 

Pundit Maiaviya. 

Hon. Pandit Malaviya accorded his whole-hearted support to 
Mr. Gandhi’s amendments that the word “ disappointment ” should 
be removed and also that a paragraph should be added at the end of 
the resolution tlianking Mr. Montagu. The word “ disappointing " 
he said, was used to intensify dissatisfaction. That, of course, was 
not an essential part of the resolution. The main opposition was 
to that part which expressed co-operation. Did they in fact 
desire to co-operate or not ? Would they seek election, train the 
electorate, go about educating, and serve on the councils ? Would 
that not be co-operation which included the fullest and the strongest 
opposition when necessary ? Pandit Malaviya paid generous 
tribute to Mr. .Montagu and said India had reason to be grateful to 
him. They would start their agitation, they had alreadjl’ started 
it, but they must frankly and wholeheartedly acknowledge the good 
that had been done. Pandit Malaviya recognised the importance 
of the Royal Proclamation and winding up his arguments declared 
that Mr. Gandhi’s amendment stood on a strong and unassailable 
ground. It would be a calamity—a misfortune, if they had to 
divide, but he was sure some understanding was being arrived at. 

Pandit Malaviya at this stage left the rostrum and after a 
conference with Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Tilak and others, returned and 
announced that a compromise had been arrived at, 

The Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya in announcing the-compromise 
over the Reform Resolution said.:-r-Daidies and Gentlemen, it is 
a matter of great satisfaction to me, and I am sure it would be to 
all of you (hear; hear) to know that a compromise has been arrived 
at. • Now you know% when the matter was in the hands of Messrs 
Gandhi and Tilak you could not expect .anything different. 

Pandit Malaviya at this stage turning to Mrs. Besant asked, 
"Have I your permissionito include your name? 

Mrs. Besant—“.Let-me see the resolution." 

.. Pandit Malaviya th^'went upIto^Mrs; Besant and the latter 
evidently having declined to join in the compromise returned to 
the rostrum arid after further ;discussion a solution • was 
arrived at. Two elements had been inserted in the resolution 
agreed upon viz, promise of co-operation and an e^^ression of 
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gratitude to Mr. Montagu. These ideas were to be added as 
a separate paragraph to Mr. Das's original resolution.The following 
was the paragraph :— 

This Congress trusts that so far as may be possible they will 
work the reforms so as to secure an early establishment of full res¬ 
ponsible government and this Congress offers its thanks to the 
Right Hon'ble Mr. E. S. Montagu for his labours in connection with 
Reforms. Pandit Malaviya proceeded to speak further, when 
Mr. Jinnah rose to a point of order and said that Pandit Malaviya 
should nut be allowed to make another speech and the resolution 
agreed upon ought to be put. 

Mr. C. R. Das, who in moving the original proposition had 
reserved his right to reply said: I want to occupy your time for one 
minute. The compromise has been arrived at. Pandit Malaviya 
has told you that there are two points, co-operation and thanks, 
but so far as co-operation is concerned, the view with which I 
have compromised is this that co-operation when necessary to 
advance our cause, and obstruction when that is necessary to advance 
our cause. We would work the Reform Scheme so far as it may 
be for the early establishment of responsible government. We 
are not opposed to co-operation, if co-operation helps us to attain 
our purpose. We are not opposed to obstruction, plain downright 
obstruction, when that helps to attain our goal. I ask you, ladies 
and gentlemen, to accept ^is compromise of the resolution of the 
Congress. 

Mrs. Besant’s amendment -was then put to vote and lost, 
only a handful voting in her favour. 

The resolution as settled by compromise was then passed. 

15. Turkish and Khd.afat Question. 

Mr. B. C. Pal moved that this Congress respectfully protests 
against the hostile attitude of some of the British Ministers towards 
the Turkish and Khilafat question as disclosed by their utterances 
and most earnestly appeal to ^d; urge upon His Majesty's 
Government to settle Turkish question in accordance with the just 
and legitimate sentiments of Indian Musalmana and the solemn 
pledges of the Prime Minister without which there will be no content 
among the people of India. 

The resolution was unanimously passed, Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
being one of the speakers. 
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'16. Declaration of rights. 

In the Congress agenda following the Refomi resolutions 
stood a lengthy resolution on the Declaration of Rights over the 
names of Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. Mahamed AU as proposer and 
seconder respectively. Wlien this resolution was reached Pan^t 
Gokarau Nath Misra who was acting as the spokesman for the 
President announced it would be taken up later as there were 
differences of opinion in regard to it. Eventually when other 
resolutions on the agenda had been disposed of by being put one 

after another from the chair and passed, this resolution on the 

Declarations of Rights was taken up. The resolution on the 
agenda paper ran 

"This Congress is emphatically of opinion that in the immediate 
and imperative interest of this country as well as of the whole 
British Empire a statute should be forthwith passed by the Imperial 
Parliament to guarantee Ae civil rights of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects and embodying the following provisions:—(i) British 
India is one and indivisible and all political power is inherited 
in the people thereof to the same extent as in any other people 
or nation of the whole British Empire. (2} That all Indian subjects 
of His Majesty's and. all subjects naturalized or resident in India 
are equal before law and there shall be no penal or administrative 
law in force in this country whether substantive or procedural of 
a discriminative nature. {3)-That no Indian subject of His Majesty 
shall be liable to suffer in liberty, life, prosperity or in respect 
of free speech or writing or right of association except by a sentence 
by an ordinary court of justice and as a result of la\idul or open 
trial. (4) That every Indian subject ^all be entitled to bear 
arms subject to the purchase of a license as in Great Britain and 
that the right shall not be taken away- save, by a sentence of an 
ordinary court of justice. (5) That the press shall be free and that 
no license or .security shall be demanded on the registration of a 
press or newspaper,- (6) That corporel punishment shall not be 
inflicted on any subject of His Majesty save under conditions 
applying equally to other Britidi subjects;- (7) That a militia 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects be established by law in the cities 
and towns and in rural parts divided into units for the purpose. 
No regular force shall be employed for suppression of internal 
disorders except when militia are. found inadequate, and under an 
Act especially passed for the purpose .' In suppressing disorders 
'and restoring order, no armed force shall, unless it is attacked, 
-interfere. They shall not interfere unless the crowd has been 

25 A 
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three times summoned in the name of the King-Emperor and of 
law to dispei?e and has not done so until after a reasonable time, 
(8) That all laws, ordinances and regulations now or hereafter in 
existence that are anyu'ise inconsistent with the provisions of this 
statute ^all be A'oid and of no validity whatever.” ' 

Pandit Gokaran Nath announced that an.agreement had been 
arrived at with regard to this resolution. In clause one it had 
been agreed to delete the word ‘ whole ' before the British Empire. 
It had also been agreed to' delete clause seven rela ting to militia. 
The resolution in its amended form was put from the chair and 
passed. 

Among the o&er resolutions passed were the foUowing 
17. Expression of Thanks, 

” This Congress records its grateful appreciation of the valu¬ 
able services rendered by the Labouf party in and outside Parlia¬ 
ment through its office-bearers, through its organisation, its 
prominent members and the daily and w'eekly press, and specially 
Mr. Spoor, the accredited representative of the party in Parliamait 
for Indian affairs, by generally supporting the cause of self-govern¬ 
ment for India and particularly by pressing the Congress view 
about the Indian Political Reforms on the Joint Select'Committee 
and on the occasion of the passage of the Government of India Bill 
in Parliament, for its full sympathy with the demands for full 
responsible government in India and its generous assurance to 
advance it through its power and influence. 

"This Congress urges its provincial committees and other affilia¬ 
ted associations to promote Labour unions throughout this country 
with view of improving social, economic and political conditions 
of the labouring classes and securing for them a fair standard ol 
living and a proper place in the body politic of India.” 

18. ' India.' 

" This Congress notes with satisfa,ction that it has been agreed 
by the Board of Directors of the journal ' India' that it shall 
represent the views of the Congress and refers the recommendations 
■ contained in the report of the Congress deputation for the extension 
and improvement of the said journal to the All-India Congress 
Committee." 

19. Work in England. 

,1 "This Congress is ettiphatically of opinion that -the time has 
- drived. f ojr estabjishing a.pejrmaaient missiem for its own propa- 
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gandist work in England and elsewhere and appoints a committee 
■of the following gentlemen to collect the necessary funds for the 
purpose and to select the personnel of the mission for the first 
year:—Mr. B. G. Tilak (convener), Mr. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar, 
Mr. MohaiQmed Ali, Mr, S. R. Bomanji, Lata Lai|>at Rai, G. S. 
Khaparde, and Syed Hasan Imam with power to add ‘ if necessary.’ 

20 . Lala Lajpat Rai. 

“ This Congress thankfully begs to convey its sense of appre¬ 
ciation of the services of Lala Lajpat Rai to the cause of the country 
by his earnest and self sacrificing efforts of constitutional agitation 
in the United States of America by representing the view of the 
Congress before proper authorities in America in the matter of 
the demand for self-government and self-determination for India 
and requests Lala Lajpat Rai to continue his efforts as before.” 

‘ This Congress conveys its warmest thanks to the members 
of the Congress deputation for their strenuous labours in the cause 
of the Congress in England.' 

‘ This Congress thankfully records its appreciation of the 
assistance given by the British Congress Committee and especially 
Dr. Clarke, Dr. Rutherford and Mr. J. M. Parikh, to the Congress 
deputation in its work in England and views with entire satis¬ 
faction the reorganization of the committee as an executive 
body of the Congress, pledged to carry on the Congress propa¬ 
ganda in England.” 

21 . Thanks to Muslim League. 

‘ This Congress places on record its wannest thanks to the 
All-India Moslem League for passing a resolution recommending 
the substitution of other animals instead of cows in respect of the 
sacrifices on the occasion of Bakrid.’ 

Dewan Bahadur V. P. Madhava Rao. 

Dewan Bahadur V. P. Madhava Rao thanked on behalf of the 
delegates. Swami Shradhanand and members of the Reception 
Committee. 

The Swami responded in a suitable speech in concluding 
which, he said was a Sanyas and as such was resuming his duties 
.and banding over the political reins to the Punjab leaders.’ 

. President’s Concluding Addmss. 

; The following is the. full text of Pundit Motilal Nehru’s con¬ 
cluding address which, was read .on^ his. by Dr^ Kitchlew: 
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“Fellow Delegates, before I say anything in reply to tlie flattering 
words, the over generous terms in which Dr. Satyapal and others 
have referred to me and my humble services in your cause, I have 
•to apologise to you for not being able to address -you myself as 

I should have liked to have done... 

In this holy land of the Punjab, in the ever memorable year 1919, 
strange things have come to pass. We have seen on the side of the 
people the expression of a feeling of unity, a desire to act corporate, 
a will to serve in a common cause, in the face of tremendous odds. 
Out of evil cometh good, and out of,the hellfire through which 
this fair land has passed have been fomfcd the iron bonds of luiity, 
which its enemies will try in vain to break. The union among 
the various communities of this great country which our greatest 
men and women have been trying to bring about is at last an 
accomplished fact, and God willing will never again be broken. 
Our Mahomedan brothers in the Moslem League assembled, have 
generously, I may say nobly, adopted a resolution calling upon 
their co-religionists to abandon the sacrifice of cows at tlie Bakrid 
festival which has in the past been a fruitful source of trouble 
and have thus advanced the cause very substantially. The first 
fruits of the union are already visible on the horizon, the rest 
will follow in quick succession, if only we take care to concentrate 
ourselves on the duty that must be done for duty’s sake. The 
fruits will take care of themselves. ' Fellow-delegates, the out¬ 
standing feature of this session has been the great discussion which 
you have witnessed in the open Congress to-day, a feature which 
has been conspicuous by its absence in our past deliberations. 
The work that lies before us is the spreading of this spirit of organised 
democracy of what I have spoken, throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, until not an individual is left without an 
active desire to do his .share in the great work of the uplifting 
of this great and anciet land. It is for you to cany the message 
of hope in every nook and comer, for in spite of the atmosphere 
of gloom that has surrounded us in this city of martyrdom, I see 
a very bright prospect before lis. On this New year’s Day, let 
vis m^e this sacred resolution. , Work is needed, but I am confi¬ 
dent that each and every one of us will do his very best, with sii^e 
minded devotion to- the cause of the country, that is so dear to us- 
In this confident hope I bid you farewell and trust we shall meet 
again under happier circumstances. Fellow-delegates, I once 
again thank ybu for the courtesy that you have extended to me 
and all the kindnesses you have shown me. 
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• / 

Let me thank you most heartily for the high honour you have 
•conferred upon me by requesting me to preside at the second 
session of the All-India Conference of the Moderate party. On the 
, eve of the momentous political changes which are to be initiated in 
the country, I cannot help wishing that your choice had fallen on 
some one more worthy of the high office which you have called upon 
me to assume. When I look back over the roll of the great men 
who have adorned the presidential chair of the Congress, when I 
remember that at the first session of the Moderate Conference the 
chair was occupied by no less a person than our distinguished 
■countryman and veteran political leader Mr. Surendranath Banetjea 
and when I realise that we are meeting to-day in a city whose posw 
tion as the intellectual capital of the Empire and as the great centre 
of learning, culture and oratory has remained unshaken by the 
transfer of the seat of Government, I am overwhelmed with a sense 
of my own deficiencies; and if I am found unequal to the responsi¬ 
bilities of my task, I hope you will extend a generous measure of 
indulgence to my shortcomings. When the Conference met last 
year, the great war which had been devastating the world for four 
years and ^ore had taken a decisive turn in favour of the Allies and 
the armistira was in sight. Since then the war has come to an end, 
peace has been concluded with the Central Powers and the cause of 
liberty, humanity and nationality for which the Allies were pouring 
out their blood and treasure has been gloriously vindicated. The 
idea of a League of Nations, which when it was first adumbrated by 
President Wilson was received with consid^ble scepticism, has 
now materialised and become an established fact. Though the 
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peace treaty has not yet been ratified by America, it is not unreason¬ 
able to hope that she will soon do so and help to lay the foundation 
of the peace of the world on a permanent basis. We are proud to 
reflect that by the loyalty and co-operation of her princes and 
peoples in the hour of the Empire’s trial, and by the prowess and 
devotion of her armies in various arenas of the war, the claim of 
India to a share in the counsels of the Imperial War Cabinet and 
War Conference has secured recognition, that she has been 
represented at these deliberations by our distinguished countrymen, 
His Highness the Maharajah of Bikaner and Lord Sinha, and that 
she has been accorded a position of equality with the other great 
Dominions of the Empire in the Peace Conference and admitted as 
an original member of the League of Nations. Though the strain 
and anxiety of the war are over, the world has not yet returned to 
normal conditions and is now in the throes of birth of a new order 
of-things, of a reconstruction of the whole scheme of life, political,. 
industrial and social. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms was the subject of heated discussion at the time of 
our first conference. The Government of India Bill which was 
introduced into Parliatnent six months ago has just been placed 
on the Statute Book and we have met to celebrate with heart-felt 
rejoicing the auspicious event which has started India on the path 
of Self-Government arrd is destined within a measurable period of 
time to lead her to the goal of full responsible government. Our 
profound gratitude is due to all who have laboured to this end, to 
the authors of the Joint Report, to the members of the various 
deputations, who at great personal sacrifice went to England and 
placed the views of their respective constituents before the Joint 
Committee and especially the members of the Moderate Deputation¬ 
headed by our leader, Mr. Surendranatb Banerjea, to the members 
of the Joint Committee, who conscientiously endeavoured to remove 
the defects in the original Bill, to Mr. Montagu for his statesman¬ 
like grasp of the situation, his fervid sympathy with Indian aspira*- 
tions and bis wonderful tact, persistency, and powers of Parlia¬ 
mentary management and last but not least to our illustrious 
countryman Lord Sinha for his wise patriotism, skilful advocacy and 
devoted labours at the expense of health and under the weight of 
domestic calamity. . The whole of India has cause to be proud of 
the services of Lord Sinha. No Secretary of State for India will 
have a more abiding place in the affections and gratitude of the 
.people of India than Mr. Montagu. Our thanks are also due to the 
members of the Cabinet, who realising the importance, of the 
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measure decided to push it through without delay, to the members 
of the Labour party for their strong support, and to both Houses of 
Parliament for their genuine, if cautious, sympathy with the claims of 
Iiidia. We have been deeply moved by the gracious and soul¬ 
stirring Proclamation of His Majesty the King-Emperor whose 
abiding sympathy has ever seen a source of encouragement to us 
and whose message of exhortation will be an inspiration to all to the 
fulfilment of his wishes. India is profoundly grateful to His Majesty 
for the exercise of his Royal Clemency and for his desire to inaugu¬ 
rate the Reforms in an atmosphere of general good-will and 
harmony. 

When at the first conference we expressed our opinion of the 
scheme embodied in the Montagu-Chelmsford report, we pointed out 
modifications and improvements which, in our opinion, were needed 
in the Bill. Many of the defects pointed out have been removed 
and several of our suggestions have been carried out. One impor¬ 
tant suggestion which we made related to the simultaneous introduc¬ 
tion of the principle of diarchy in a limited sphere of the central 
government and it is a matter for regret that the Joint Committee 
and the Cabinet could not see their way to the adoption of this 
suggestion ; but there can be no doubt that in spite of the refusal of 
Parliament to introduce the principle of division of functions in the 
central government, the measure now passed is a substantial fulfil¬ 
ment of the pledges contained in the declaration of the 20th of 
August 1917. It is now desirable to make a brief survey of the 
provisions of the statute and see how far it is an advance upon the- 
present constitution and to what extent the proposals in the- 
Congress-Moslem League have been adopted. 

Survey of the Reforms. 

Taking the constitution of the provincial .government first, the- 
strength of the Legislative Council has been expanded, the proportion 
of the elected element being raised to 70 per cent, and that of the- 
official element restricted to 20 per cent. The franchise has been 
greatly lowered and widened and provision is to be made on a larger 
scale than originally intended for the rural population and for the 
urban w^e-earning class. The representation proposed for the 
depressed classes is to be enlarged. Except the first President of 
the Council who is to be appointed by the Governor, the presidents , 
and deputy presidents of the Legislative Council are to be elected by . 
the Council'itself. The proposal for a Grand Committee and for 
legislation by recourse to the certification procedure has been dis¬ 
carded and provision is made for necessary legislation on reservedi 
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subjects which may be refused by the Legislative _ Council by 
empowering tlte Governor to act on his own responsibility without 
recourse to tlte farce of the official bloc. In cases where the 
Governor so acts on his own responsibility, the Governor-Ganeral 
has ordinarily to reserve the enactment for His Majesty’s pleasure, 
who will be guided by the Secretary of State acting on the advice of 
a Standing Committee of Parliament. The system of separate 
* purses for the reserved and , transferred department^ has been 
negatived and excepting certain items of fixed charges, all proposals 
for expenditure will be submitted to the vote of the Council in the 
form of demands for grants. In cases where the Council refuses to 
vote for the necessary expenditure on a reserved subject, it is open 
to the Governor to retain the allotment, if he considers it essential 
for the discharge of his responsibility for the reserved subject. This 
must be admitted to be a necessary corollary from the principle of 
dyarchy, but it is seldom likely that the Governor will exercise his 
power in opposition to the reasonable wishes of the Council. If it 
is remembered that there is an Indian element in the Executive 
Council and that the ministers will be consulted on important matters 
like the framing of the budget, it will be readily realised what great 
scope there is for influencing the proposals of the Governor in 
Council in regard, to reserved subjects. In the Executive Council 
the Indian element will be equal in strength to the non-Indian. 
The ministers in charge of the transferred departments will be 
responsible to the Council from the start and will have the same 
status as the Councillors, 

In the Government of India the strength- of the Legislative 
Assembly will be enlarged and provision will be made for direct 
election. The elected element is fixed at a minimum of five- 
sevenths and of the remaining two-sevenths at least one-third is to 
consist, of non-officials. Except the first president who will be 
appointed by the Governor-General, the presidents and vice-presi¬ 
dents will be elected by the Assembly, The Council of State is M 
be radically altered in character and converted into a true revising 
chamber of which not more than a third will be officials. Anf 
affirmative legislation required by the Governor-General in Council 
which either Legislative Chamber refuses to pass can be passed bf 
the Governor-General on his own responsibility in a straightforward 
fashion, if he certifies that it is essential for the safety, tranquili.tf 
or interests of firitish India. In such cases the Govern,or-General 
has ordinarily to reserve the enactment for His Majesty’s pleasure, 
who will be guided by the Secretary of State acting on the advice 
of the Standing Committee of Parliament. The only exception to 
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this procedure is in cases of emergency calling for immediate action 
in the opinion of the Governor-General, but in such cases the act 
will be subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. In the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General the Joint Committee 
recommends that not less than three members of the Executive 
Council should he Indians. Though the Joint Committee disclaim 
any intention of introducing any measure of responsible government 
into the central administration and though the Governor-General 
in Council has therefore got the power to restore the allotment made 
by the Government of India, all proposals for expenditure with 
some exceptions like military, political and ecclesiastical charges 
and money's required for the service of loans have to be submitted 
to the Legislative Assembly and its votes taken on the demands 
for grants. 

Turning to the home administration of Indian affairs, all the 
charges of the India office other than agency charges are recom¬ 
mended to be placed on the British estimates. The minimum and 
maximum members of the Council are fixed at 8 and 12 and the intro¬ 
duction of more Indians is recommended. The most important recom¬ 
mendation of the Joint Committee in connection with the control of 
the Secretary of State is that a convention of non-interference should 
be established in all matters of purely Indian interest, wherever the 
Government of India and the legislature may be in agreement. 
This provision will pave the way for the growth of the fiscal auto¬ 
nomy of India which has been the subject of demand by all classes 
of politicians. The Statutory Commission which is to come into 
existence after the expiry of 1 o years is empowered to examine not 
merely into the working oQ^esponsible Government in the provin¬ 
cial sphere but also to inquir^nto the working of the Government 
of India. The Committee have recommended the creation of a 
Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament with 
advisory functions by whose advice the Secretary of State will be 
guided in his approval of legislation or rules which may be sent up 
to him by the Government of India. 

Congress Demands. 

! Comparing these provisions with the substance of the proposals 
made by the Congress, it will be seen that in some respects, as in 
regard to the removability of the executive, they are a great improve¬ 
ment on those proposals and that the only important matters in 
which the proposals of the Congress have been departed from are 
(i) the' omission to grant full provincial autonomy (2) the omission 
to Introduce the principle of diarchy in the ^Government of India 
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(3) the omission to give a statutory guarantee that full responsible 
Government shall be established in the whole of British India 
within a period of 15 years and (4) the omission to provide for a 
declaration of rights. With regard to the demand for a declaration 
of rights, it may be pointed out that any such declaration is unknown 
to the British constitution, that the proper line of progress is in the 
direction of the development of the powers of the Indian legislature 
and the introduction of the responsibility of the central government 
towards the Indian legislature and that the enactment of a funda¬ 
mental law by a superior authority restricting the powers of the 
Indian legislature is incontistent with the true goal and bound to 
be embarrassing in practice. Under the new constitution the 
central government will by influence, if not control, be daily brought 
more and more into consonance with the wishes of the public; 
exceptional or discriminative legislation is bound to disappear; 
and the obligation which will be imposed on the Secretary of State 
by convention to consult the Joint Standing Committee will prove 
a most valuable safeguard against any improper encroachment of 
the liberty of the subject. 

Decided Advance on the Present. 

Taking the Act as now passed, is it not obvious that it represents 
a decided advance upon existing conditions and tliat it gives us 
great opportunities for acquiring a practical knowledge of the art 
of responsible government. The Act provides for a ten years’ 
period of apprenticeship in the provincial administration and is only 
intended as a transitional measure. In spite of the fact that it has 
fallen short of the demands of the Congress, it must be conceded 
that it provides in the language of the joint Committee “a generous 
measure of opportunity of learning the actual business of the govern¬ 
ment of demonstrating by our conduct of the administration to the 
first statutory commission that the time has come for further exten 
sions of power.” If we remember the conditions under which the 
scheme has been carried through and the fact that a Coalition 
Government representing different parties and shades of opinion 
has been in power all the time, we shall be able to realise the diffi¬ 
culties with which Mr. Montagu had to contend and the statesman¬ 
ship which be has brought to bear upon the elaboration of a 
measure acceptable to all parties and upon steering it through a 
Parliament which included conservative and reactionary elements 
opposed to any bold or venturesome experiment. It would have 
been quite easy to frame an ideally perfect scheme which would 
meet the largest demands of the Congress ; but the scheme would 
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have had no chance of passing through and the fulfilment of oor 
aspirations would have been indefinitely delayed, if not retarded. 
It was the height of political sagacity on Mr. Montagu’s part to 
have perceived how far he could carry the Government and Parlia- 
inent with him and frame bis proposals in accordance with his 
practical limitations. 

Reception by Extremists. 

While the reforms call for the largest measure of grateful appre¬ 
ciation, they have been hailed by several extremist organs and 
leaders with expressions of unmitigated contempt and dissatisfaction. 
I shall give a few instances Speaking of the recommendations of 
■the Joint Committee the ‘Independent’ of Allahabad described them 
as “a colossal sham calculated to perpetuate our unmitigated pro¬ 
bation under the British Rule as the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. They do not vouchsafe a particle of hope and they fail 
to transfer an iota of real responsibility to the people of India.” 
The leader of the Congress deputation from Madras expressed the 
hope that ‘‘the people of India would with one voice vote against 
the reform scheme at the next meeting of the Indian National 
Congress ” He observed that “Indians required no training in the 
art of government, that the bill was not an improvement on the 
existing state of things and that if it did anything, it increased the 
powers of the autocracy,” The President of the Nationalists’ Con¬ 
ference recently held at Madras remarked that “it would not be a 
national disaster, if by the mutations of party-confiict in the House 
■of Commons the present Cabinet went down and with it the present • 
Reform Bill.” You will remember the description of the bill as “a 
little thing” by the Congress Secretary in England. Persons who 
do not regard the measure as going sufficiently far may be entitled 
to ask for further concessions, but there is neither justification nor 
need for belittling what has been granted. Inability to perceive the 
merits of the scheme can only be ascribed to intellectual obliquity. 

, Opinions of Competent Judges* 

Let us now turn to the views expressed by some of our sincere 
friends and well-wishers in England and by distinguished Indians 
whose patriotism and judgment are beyond all question. Lord 
Carmichael, Lord Crewe, Lord Clayd, Lord Islington, Sir Michael 
Sadler, Sir Stanley Reed. Sir J. D. Rees, Mr, Bennett, Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Polak, His Highness the Aga Khan, 
Lord Sinha, Sir Sankaran Nair, Sir M. Visveswarayya, Sir P. D. 
Pattani aud Mr. Basu, They all consider that appreciation of the 
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present measure of reform and an honest endeavour on our part to 
co-operate in the successful carrying out of the first instalment of 
responsible government would go a great way to convince the 
British people of the desirability and expediency of granting a greater 
measure of responsible government. Major Ormsby-Gore consi¬ 
ders the revised reform bill as the most remarkable and.epoch- 
making advance ever made at one bound in the history of British.- 
India. Our extremist friend attach more weight to the opinions of 
Labour liCaders than to those of any other party in England. Mr. 
Ben Spoor has expressed the opinion tjiat it is important that the 
Bill should become law without further delay. In the face of the 
unanimous advice expressed by those who are best entitled to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion, it is idle to suppose that any further concessions 
could have been obtained from Parliament at this juncture or that 
the postponement or abandonment of the Bill would have been 
of no consequence to this country. The fact that the Reforms have 
been passed by a Coalition Government is an advantage to this 
country rather than otherwise, for the members of every party 
have -given their support to the policy adopted in the Bill and 
it will not be possible for any party to repudiate the policy 
hereafter on the ground that it was adopted against their wishes. 
It .is imagined by our extremist friends that if the bill had been 
thrown out the Labour Party would soon come into power and 
introduce a much more spacious measure of Reform and grant 
India all that she asks for. But, is not this belief based upon a 
number of assumptions of a very unreliable character ? Is it known 
when the next election will come off, or when the Labour Party 
will come into power ? Even if they do come into power, is there/ 
any certainty that they will not be too preoccupied with their own 
domestic questions to devote their attention to Indian Reforms ? 
And even if they were willing to do so, do we know that any 
measure introduced by them will successfully run the gauntlet of 
the House of Lords or that if it fails to do so, the Labour Party 
will be prepared to make it a patty issue and appeal to the country 
on it and return to power ? Instead of making these wild calcula¬ 
tions, is it not prudent in the interests of the country to accept 
with gratitude the first generous instalment of reform and devote 
our efforts to the successful working of the scheme, so that we may 
be able to convince the Parliament and the first Statutory 
Commission that we have not merely the capacity for self-government 
but that we have acquired the necessary training. Remember that 
there is nothing in the Bill to prevent the transfer of additional' 
subjects within the ten years’ period of training. Even the Delhi 
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Congress was willing to leave the departments of La^7, police and 
justice for a period of six years as reserved subjects in the hands 
of the Executive Government. Can ft be said that a period of 
apprenticeship in the art of responsible administration is really 
unnecessary ? Self-assertion however loud or persistent does not 
atnount to training. We, of the Moderate Party, do not hold the 
view that because it has taken centuries of political experience for 
Englishmen to acquire their present constitution, we must go 
through the same period of training. The world is now moving 
much quicker and it is because statesmen in England have recog¬ 
nised it, that they propose a short course of apprenticeship for a 
decade or two to acquire the necessary training. The success of any 
scheme of democratic government does not merely depend upon 
the fitness of a number of gifted individuals, but involves the 
education and training of the electorate. There is an immense 
field of constructive work before us, more than enough to occupy 
all our energies and if we only turn our attention to the constructive 
task that lies before us and work for the success of the Reforms,. 
we need have no fears that the next instalment will be delayed by 
the British Nation. 

Party Difference. 

The success of the scheme requires the fullest co-operation 
between the people and the government with mutual good-will and 
forbearance and a spirit of compromise and conciliation. On the 
last occasion our veteran leader Mr. Surendranath Banerjea dealt 
with the events which led to the split between us and the party 
now in the ascendant in the Congress. It is not necessary for me 
DOW to go over that ground again. Let me briefly advert to the 
differences which have merged between the two parties. As already 
pointed out, we regard the Reform Act as a substantial advance 
in the direction of responsible government, while the other party 
looks upon it as altogether disappointing and unsatisfactory. The 
next instalment of reform is, in our opinion, to be won by whole¬ 
heartedly working for the success of. the new. scheme and endea¬ 
vouring to make the best of its merits and opportunities rather than 
by agitation. The practical demonstration of our fitness by actual 
work will be a far more effective means of attaining the end than 
incessant agitation, which will have the effect of diverting the 
energies of the people from action to talking. Believing that the 
fullest co operation between the two halves of the government is- 
necessary for the success of the principle of dyarchy, our policy is 
to co-operate with the government and support them in all measures- 
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-for the good of the people and to criticise them without flinching 
whenever their measures require to be opposed while stoutly 
opposingtall improper measqres of repressive legislation, we shall not' 
seek to fetter the powers of the Indian legislature. We recognize no 
antagonism'between the interests of reserved and transferred depart¬ 
ments and consider the maintenance of all these departments in 
efficiency as necessary for the well being of the State. There is no 
subject of administration, whether reserved or transferred, in which 
the people, are not interested and our attitude towards the budget 
proposals will be determined by a comprehensive view of the 
requirements of all departments in the interests of the public and 
of orderly progress. While endeavouring to get rid of any defects 
in the reconstructed machinery which experience may disclose, it 
will not be our aim to exploit the defects for the purpose of 
wrecking the scheme or creating a dead-lock in the hope of 
Parliament coming to our rescue and granting us full autonomy. 
While the pursuit of ideals by the members of ;the other , party 
-seems little likely to be tempered by a perception .of practical 
limitations and hard facts,. ours will be. a practical idealism based 
upon a knowledge of existing conditions, a sense of proportion and 
perspective and a comprehensive view of progress in all directions. 
It will be our endeavour to consolidate our gains so that our march 
to the flnal goal may be Arm and sure and we may not lose the 
:ground we are about to occupy. While it would be hazardous to 
prophesy about the future of parties under untried conditions, it is 
hardly likely that the differences of opinion which have emerged 
between the two parties in connection with the Reform Scheme will 
disappear shortly. Nor is this tendency towards the formation of 
•distinct parties a matter for r^ret, so long as party organizations 
are based, upon principles and not upon ill-will and rancour between 
persons and classes. One may go the length of saying that sound 
party organizations are an indispensable condition of healthy 
political life and especially so in the working of any constitution 
based upon the British model. So long as the people had no voice 
In the administration and it was only a question of wresting 
privileges from the bureaucracy, the policy of a united front was 
indispensable. ' But it is less so, when responsibility for administra¬ 
tion has to be assumed by the people, and differences spring up 
as to aims and methods and it serves no purpose to conceal 
radical differences of opinion and maintain the semblance of a 
single political organization when its capacity for action mast 
necessarily be impaired by lack of agreement and cohesion among 
its constituents. As regards our relation with parties in Britain, 
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it would be a mistake for us to enter into any exclusive alliance 
with any particular party, instead of cultivating friendly relations 
with all. . 

• Nomenclature. 

The name to be adopted by our party is a matter which may 
perhaps be considered here. At the last session of our Conference 
our President expressed bis dislike of the term 'Moderate’ and 
suggested the name “the centre group of the' Nationalist party." 
If I .may be allowed to offer a remark, it seems too long an 
expression for the purpose'of nomenclature and the word ‘group’ 
is suggestive of an undesirable fissiparous tendency. I have no 
particular predilections. We may call ourselves “Liberals” or 
‘Progressives’ or ‘National Liberals’ or by any other name you like. 
I wodld only respectfully suggest a much shorter and handier name 
than the one suggested last year. . . 

The Punjab occurrences. 

I shall now pass on to a subject which has been engrossing the 
mind of the public even more than the subject of constitutional 
reforms. The disturbances in tlie Punjab in April last and the 
measures taken by the authorities to deal with them attracted the 
keenest and most wide-spread interest at the time. While the 
acts of lawlessness committed by the mobs were duly published 
at the' time,' the public were not kept equally informed of the 
doings of the authorities and the nature and extent of the measures 
adopted by them in the restoration of order. The movements of 
people to and from the Punjab were prohibited or restricted. 
Accused persons were deprived of the services of counsel from 
outside the province. A rigorous censorship was exercised over 
the press and security was demanded from papers which had the 
temerity to publish accounts of the manner in which martial law 
was administered. Such information, however, as leaked out and 
was published sent a. thrill of horror over the land. While all 
political organisations expressed their detestation of the wanton 
destruction of- life and property and communications and all the 
other outrages committed by the mobs and their approval of alt. 
measures reasonably necessary for the suppression of disorder, they 
felt it their duty to condemn the excesses of the authorities 
administering martial law and press for the prompt withdraw! of 
martial law. After a delay 6f\ seveml months the promised 
Committee of Enquiry has been appointed and the inquiry has 
been going on for two months. It is to be deeply regretted that the 
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governmeot should not have seen their way to suspend the sentences 
of the leading citizens who were convicted in I/ahore and Amritsar 
and enable them to be present when evidence affecting them was 
being given at the inquiry and to give instructions to counsel for 
the cross-examination of the witnesses. It is also unfortunate that 
for this reason the Congress Committee to whose patriotic'labours 
we owe an ungrudging tribute of praise should have decided to 
withhold their assistance from the Committee and let in no evidence 
on behalf of the people. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the 
evidence tendered by the government and especially the evidence 
of the European officers who were charged with ■ the duty of 
lestoring order, has thrown a flood of light upon the administration 
of the Punjab during those eventual months. The disclosures 
now made have confirmed the worst suspicions of the public as to 
the ruthless and inexcusable barbarity of the administration and 
have created a feeling of intense indignation throughout the 
country. In view of the fact that the inquiry is not yet concluded, 
a considerable measure of reserve ■ is called for in expressing an 
opinion on the matters pending before them. It is neither 
possible, nor desirable at this stage to express any opinion as- 
to the causes of the disturbances or as to the necessity for the 
employment of military force or for the introduction of martial 
law; but the evidence of the European officers which has 
been already taken has made it abundantly clear that martial law 
was continued long after the necessity for it, if any, had ceased, 
that the means adopted by the military authorities to pat them- 
down were far in excess of the requirements of the situation and 
that the proceedings of the officers concerned were not guided 
by any considerations of common sense, humanity or decency, 
whether the disturbances in the various localities amounted only to 
riots or rebellion is a matter which may be left, for the present, l_o 
the decision of the Committee. It is well settled that necessity is 
the sole measure of the duration and extent of the force to be 
employed for putting down an insurrection and restoring order and 
that it is only when it is impossible for the ordinary courts of law 
to sit or enforce the execution of their judgments, that martial law 
can be indulged. There is nothing to show that except perhaps- 
during the few days immediately following the disturbances the- 
ordinary civil courts could not sit. Apart from any question of the- 
legality of the ordinance providing for the trial of .offences by special' 
or martial law tribunals, there was no moral justification for the 
continuance of martial law or for the continuance of the spedal 
tribunals after the disturbances had been put down. The fact that. 
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trial by courls-martial is bound to be quicker or would serve as an 
oximple of terror to others and help to keep them in due awe and 
obedience is no justification whatever for the establishment or 
continuance of martial law. It is also clear that the martial law 

officers had no right to treat contraventions of their own orders'as. 

offences and proceed to try and punish people for infringement of 
their, orders. Let us turn our eyes to some of the facts disclosed in 
the evidence of the principal European witnesses. The wholesale 
slaughter of hundreds of unarmed men at Jallian Walla Bagh with¬ 
out giving the crowd an opportunity to disperse, the indifference of 
General Dyer to the condition of the hundreds of people who were 
wounded in the firing, the firing of machine-guns into crowds who 
had dispersed and taken to their heels, the flogging of men in 
public, the order compelling thousands of students to walk 16 miles 
a day for roll-calls, the arrest and detention of 500 students and 
professors, the compelling of school children of 5 to 7 to attend on 
parade to salute the flag, the order imposing upon owners of pro¬ 
perty the responsibility for the safety of the martial law posters 
stuck on their 'properties, the flogging of a marriage party, the 
censorship of mails, rlie closure of the Badshahi mosque for 
sixweeks, the arrest and detention of people without any substantial 
reason and especially of people who had rendered services to the 
State in connection with the War Fund or otherwise, the flogging 
of six of the biggest boys in the Islamiah school simply because 
they happened to be school boys and to be big boys, the construc¬ 
tion of an open cage for the confinement of arrested persons, the 
invention of novel punishments like the crawling order, the skipping 
order and others unknown to any system of law, civil or military, 
the hand cuffing and roping together of persons and keeping them 
in open trucks for 15 hours, the use of aeroplanes and Lewis guns 
and the latest paraphernalia of scientific warfare against unarmed 
citizens, the taking of hostages and the confiscation and destruction 
of property for the purpose of securing the attendance of absentees, 
the handcuffing of Hindus and Mohammadans in pairs with the 
object of demonstrating the consequences of Hindu-Musalman unity, 
the cutting off of electric and water supplies from Indian houses, 
the removal of fans from Indian houses and giving them for use 
by Europeans, the commandeering of all vehicles owned by Indians 
and "iving them to Europeans for use, the feverish disposal of cases 
with” the object of forestalling the termination of martial law, are 
some of the many incidents of the administration of martial law 
which created a reign of terror in the Punjab and have shocked the 
public, it is a strange feature of the mental constitution of those 
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niittary officers that they should have imagined tha^ the steps they 
took were a remedy for the sullenness of the people and a means 
for promoting the popularity of the government We are naively 
told by General Sir William Beynon that instead of being unduly 
severe, the administration erred on the side of leniency and that he 
and Sir Michael O’Dwyer approved of General Dyer's exploit 
It is inconceivable that such things can ever happen, under the 
name of martial law in Ireland. That they could have happened in 
India shows the ineptitude of the present system- of government 
It is obvious that the Government of India must have regarded the 
opposition to the Rowlatt Bill as a direct challenge of their authority 
and as a trial of strength between the people and the government 
and that having given their promise of support to the locat 
authorities, they were prevented by panic and love of prestige from 
listening to the representations of Indian leaders, or making any 
attemt to see things for themselves. It is no wonder that the hearts 
of our people have been stirred by these doings to their inmost 
depths. The indecent haste with which the Indemnity Bill was 
rushed through the Imperial Council is now intelligible. It will also 
be clear how well-founded the objection of the people was to the 
provisions of the Rowlatt Bill which entrust the liberties of the 
subject to the mercy of the executive. 

We do not know what -the findings of the Enquiry Committee 
may be'; but if we may be allowed to voice the wishes of the 
people we should ask, fi) for reparation for all serious hardship- 
and suffering caused by unwarranted acts of severity, (2) for steps 
being taken to bring to justice any officials, high or low, civil or 
military, who may be found to have acted unreasonably and in 
excess of their powers or authorised such acts, ^3) for the provision 
of safeguards against the recurrence of such things in the future 
and (4) for the abolition of flogging in the Indian Army. Let 
us see what reasonable safeguards it is possible to suggest.. One 
remedy which may perhaps be thought of is that in dealing with 
internal out-breaks the civil authorities should .only invoke the 
aid of military forces, but should not allow the introduction of 
martial law. This suggestion raises a very large issue and in view 
of the incidents of the martiaflaw regime in Ireland, Egypt, India 
and Ceylon may deserve consideration, but it seems to me doubt¬ 
ful whether it is likely to be entertained as a practical proposition- 
^ No enactment of any Declaration of Rights as suggested by Qur 
friends in the Congress can avert the possibility of the introduction 
of martial law ; for, by the very nature of the case martial law js- 
a creature of necessity and transcends all law. Martial law is 

I 
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a state of no law where the will of the General who commands the 
army prevails; but if, as is only too likely, the abolition of martial 
law for the purpose of suppressing internal outbreaks is put aside 
as an impracticable suggestion, we are entitled to ask that the 
constitutional limitations to which its exercise and duration are 
subject according to the opinions of eminent English jurists shall 
be authoritatively set forth either in a statute or in a memorandum 
of instructions to be issued to the Governor-General. It should be 
made clear that martial law should not be introduced, unless it is- 
impossible for the civil courts to sit and exercise their functions. 
It is further necessary that the power of creating new offences for 
breach of regulations and providing penalties therefor should not 
be delegated to Military Officers and that if courts-martial and 
civil courts are both sitting, any person not subject to the Naval 
Discipline Act or to Military Law, who is alleged to be guilty of 
the contravention of any regulation should be allowed to claim to- 
be tried by a Civil Court instead of by a Court Martial. 

The happenings in the Punjab have emphasised the necessity 
for providing that the Indian element in the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy shall be at least equal to the European element. They 
point to the urgent need for the. cheapening and quickening of 
cable communications- with England. They have also demon- 
suated the evil effects of a prolonged 'exodus to the hills and the 
Consequent isolation of the government from the world of humanity 
beneath. - 


Press Act. . 

The manner in which the Press Act has been administered has 
brought into prominence the necessity for a revision of it 00 
radical lines. While I am prepared to concede that the provisions 
for security and forefeiture would serve a useful purpose in dealing 
with sedition and more especially with Bolshevism at our frontier,- 
I am inclined to think that the deposit of security should not be 
demanded in the first instance and should be called for only upon 
its being shown to the satisfaction of a court that the liberty of 
the press has been abused. Forfeiture also should be made 
consenquential upon an order of the court to be obtained by the 
Local Government on proof of publication of objectionable matter. 
The conditions in the Press Act entailing forfeiture are expressed 
in such wide terms that it has been found that the safeguard of an 
application to the High Court is practically illnsory. ' An amend¬ 
ment of the Act on the lines here suggested would remove a 
Jceenly felt grievance and is especially necessary in view of the 
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-need for encouraging the growth of a vigorous and honest press 
under the new conditions of administration. 

National Defence. 

Even more than the subject of constitutional reform the 
question of the re-orgahisation of the military system of the country 
is vitally connected with the growth of our nationhood within'the 
empire. It is unfortunate that the scope of the reference to the 
Indian Army Re-organisation Committee recently appointed with 
Lord Esher as its President should have been so restricted, and 
that it should have included only one real representative of Indian 
public opinion. It is. also a cruel irony of fate that Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer whose repressive measures have provoked a storm of 
indignation throughout India should not-merely be a member hut 
the President of the Committee during its inquiry in India. For 
years past we have been asking that the commissioned ranks in 
the regular army shall be thrown open to Indians on a liberal scale 
under conditions which will be comrpatible with military efficiency. 
The contention that Indians are only fit to be employed as 
sepoys under the leadership of British officers and are not qualified 
for the highest ranks is too hollow to be put forward with any 
show of plausibility. Even under the existing conditions men 
who have risen from the ranks to Indian^ commissions have 
acquitted themselves with credit. Modern wars are becoming more 
and more scientific and a country which does not employ the best 
brains and talents in its army is bound to go to the wall in any 
conflict with the forces of any of the modern powers. One possible 
objection to the employment of the educated classes in the army 
is that they may use their military knowledge, training and influence 
against the government. But are. not the educated classes those 
who can most clearly realize the manifold advantages of member* 
ship of the British Empire and has not their loyalty been amply 
demonstrated by their conduct during the war and by their sincere 
solicitude for partnership within the British Empire ? To adopt 
the language of the Joint Report, “we believe profoundly that the 
time has now come when the sheltered existence which we have 
enjoyed in India can not. be prolonged without damage to our 
national life.” The war has painfully brought home to the mind 
of every Indian, his military helplessness and inutility and has 
quickened the desire for self-reliance for all purposes of national 
life. We wish to have the fullest scope for the cultivation of the 
manly virtue and, for attainment of the full stature of our manhood 
-so that we may. be able to defend ourselves against any external 
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aggression or internal disorder. In the words of His Majesty, the 
progress of a country cannot be consummated without the right 
of her people to manage her affairs and safe guard her intetests. 
The defence of India against foreign aggression is a duty, an 
Imperial interest and pride. As a preparation for the goal of 
responsible government which has been definitely announced as 
the objective of British rule and in fulfilment of the pledge of 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the adminis¬ 
tration we are entitled to demand that the policy which has hither¬ 
to guided the administration of the army in India shall be changed, 
and that the pledges contained in the great proclamation of Queen 
Victroia should be fulfilled. The continuance of our exclusion 
from the comissioned rank is a slur upon our capacity and loyalty. 
The problem of commissions is stated in the Joint Report to 
bristle with difficulties, the most serious difficulty probably being 
the one created by the prejudice of .Military Officers against the 
possibility of service under Indian officers. But the beginning 
of an attempt has been made towards breaking down the harrier 
and let us hope that tiie change in the angle of vision of the 
British public and of British statesmen which is alleged to have 
been brought about by comradeship in arms and by participation 
in the peril.s, hardships and sacrifices of the war may overcome 
the prejudice and opposition of the military authorities, and 
promote a sympathetic view of our aspirations. Our desire to 
take the same part in the military organisation of our own country 
as is enjoyed by the subjects of British colonies in theirs will not 
be s-itisfied by the grant of commissions alone. We claim that 
Indians shall be freely admitted to emphjyntent in all arms of 
the defensive organisation of the country including the artillery, 
the navy and the air-force and that no time should be lost in 
taking steps for the organisation of a territorial army which will 
serve as an auxiliary force to the Indian army. We do not know 
anything of the contents of the report which must have been 
presented to the Imperial Government by Lord Jellicoe with 
reference to the naval defence of India, but costly as any scheme 
of naval defence must be, we shall be prepared to cheerfully 
shoulder our burdens on the condition that the Indian section of 
the navy is manned and officered by Indians. The Indians 
employed on board the mercantile marine have given ample proofs 
of their capacity, pluck, sense of duty and discipline and there can 
be no doubt that we have sufficient materia) in oar sea-faring 
population for the manning of naval crews. Knowing as you do 
how the two young Bengalees who were admitted into the Royal 

26 
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air force and those who were sent to the front in various other 
capacities distinguished themselves, do you have any reasonable 
doubt that if the opportunities are given the necessary personnel 
•required for the air service will be forthcoming ? Provision should 
be made in India for giving the highest standard of instruction 

in military and naval engineering, in the construction and manage¬ 
ment of aircraft and submarines, in the knowledge of tactics and 
in all the technical and administrative subjects required for 
members of the general staff. It is possible that our demands may 
not be readily granted, but we must make up our minds to carry 
on a strenuous agitation in England till we gain our object. 

You will probably have noticed the announcement in the papers 
that the Government of India intend to introduce during the next 
Delhi session of the Yiceregal Council a bill for the constitution 
of an auxilliary force of European subjects. Is it not significant 
that there is no mention of any intention, to introduce a similar 
measure (or the voluntary training of Indians ? We must of 
course recognise that the question of universal service is 
for some time to come put out of the pale of practical 
politics by the immensity of our population. But there is no reason 
why the formation of an auxiliary Indian force on a voluntary basis 
and in sufficiently large numbers and at least on a scale which will 
bear the same proportion to the European Auxiliary Force as the 
Indian.army bears to the British units in India, should not be 
taken in band. I have, heard it said that the response which was 
made in the year 1917 to the call, for voluntary enlistment in the 
Indian Defence Force was not satisfactory. This is not the time 
or place to go into the history of this question, nor am I in a 
position to speak with reference to the response in the other 
provinces, but having been connected with recruitment to the Indian 
branch , of the Indian Defence Force in the Madras Presidency I am 
in a position to contradict, so far as Madras is concerned, tbe 
Statements that have appeared in the Viceregal Legislative Councl 
and in influential jouriials on this subject. . Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Endian section was treated as the Cinderella of tbe 
Indian Defence Force and. the ^ numerous difficulties we had to 
contend against, the establishment of the First Madras Infantry 
w^ brought up to full strength and. the question, of augmenting 
this branch of the Indian Defence Force was being considered by 
the Army Headquarters. I may,add that the military authorities 
who from time to time inspected our,recruits were satisfied with- 
their.progress and attainments. . 
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Arms Act. 

The invidious racial distinctions underlying the rules framed 
under the Arms Act used to be the subject of complaint in Congress 
after Congress and it is a matter of satisfaction that the Government 
of India have at least taken actioo -jy their resolution of the 21st of 
March 1919 to abolish all distinctions of a racial character and to 
provide facilities for the taking out of licenses. 

Indiana in AMoa. 

While the sisterhood of India in the nations of the British 
Empire has been acknowledged in the War and Peace Conferences 
and in the League of Nations, the treatment accorded to our citizens 
in the self-governing dominions of the Empire is calculated, not 
merely to wound our sense of self-respect, but to bring about the 
e.v'pulsinn of the Indian settlers by a steady policy of humiliation 
and persecution. ■ The subject was mooted at the Imperial War 
Conference by Sir S. P. Sinha (now Lord Sinha) and the views of 
the Indian representatives were embodied in a memorandum 
prepared by him. The resolution passed at the War Conference of 
1918 recognised that it was an inherent function of the governments 
of tile several communities of the British Commonwealth including 
India that each should enjoy complete control of the composition 
of its. own population by means of restrictions on immigration from 
any of the other communities. As regards the questions raised 
with reference to the position of immigrants who were already 
settled in the self-governing dominions, the Conference recommended 
them for early consideration to the various governments concerned 
and Sir S. P Sinha expressed the hope that on the return of General 
Smuts he might be able in process of time to remove all or at any 
rate some of the grievances. The news, however, we have received 
from South Africa are of a very disquieting character. The Asiatic 
Land and Trading Amendment Act which has been passed this year 
extends the restrictions of the Boer Law III of 1885 by prohibiting 
Indians from acquiring property either by way of transfer to a 
company or by means of mortgage.except as security fora “bona 
6de” loan. A telegram received about a week ago from Bloemfon¬ 
tein stated that in the course of a speech General Smuts referring to 
the Asiatic question declared that a fresh invasion had been stopped 
but a new danger had arisen especially in connection with trade 
and that steps would have to be taken. We are not informed what 
exactly the danger referred to is, or what steps are contemplated by 
General Smuts. In view however of the broad-minded statesman¬ 
ship of General Smuts it is to be hoped that he may exercise his 
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influence in favour of justice to the Indian settlers. We are glad to > 
be able to acknowledge the efforts of the Government of India to 
protect the interests of the Indian settlers. The Union Government 
have agreed to the representation of Indian interests before the 
Committee by Sir Benjamin Robertson and an Indian representative 
and we have to await the result of the investigations of tliis 
Committee which has been appointed in response to the demands 
of the Anti-Asiatic League. It has sometimes been suggested that 
the objection to the Indian settler is b^sed not upon racial prejudice 
but upon economic grounds and that by unfair competition be 
injures the interests of the white labourer or tradesman. We can 
appreciate the force of economic objections but the remedy in such 
a case would be rather to prescribe minimum rates of wages and 
admit the Indian workman to memhership of Working Men's 
Unions and if necessary to prescribe that the Indian workntan or 
tradesman should live in houses conforming to tue same standard of 
sanitary or other conditions as may be reasonably prescribed for 
the corresponding classes of white settlers. The ecoiiomic objection 
however, is merely a cloak for the deeper objection based on racial 
prejudice. The colour prejudice of the white races and the com¬ 
mercial greed which tempts them to mark off vast regions of the 
surface of the earth for their exploitation threaten to be the most 
disruptive force of humanity and are an abiding menace of the 
peace of the world. 

Equally disconcerting news has been cabled to us by Mr. 
Andrews from East Africa, where a united attempt is being made by 
the European associations to close the door against future immigra¬ 
tion and to stop Indian franchise. Moral depravity is said to have 
been the result of Indian contact and the South African exclusion 
policy is approved. 

We know what value to attach to these allegations against our 
countrymen. Mr. Gandhi has pointed out that it is the Indian who 
was the pioneer settler in East Africa long before a single 
European set foot on East African soil and who developed the 
uplands of East Africa. The crusade against oar countrymen is 
impaired by the same feelings of racial prejudice and trade 
jealousy that have actuated the white settlers in their relations with 
our countrymen in other p.irts of the world. Tlie significance of 
the agitation of the European associations is not confined t > British 
East Africa alone. Under the terms of article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations which orovides for a mandate to advanced 
nations for the administration of the former German Colonies, it is 
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distinctly provided that the mandatory power must secure equal 
opportunities for the trade and commerce of all other members of 
the League. It was poittted out some time ago by the Paris corres¬ 
pondent of the “Times” that the mandate drafted for the adminis¬ 
tration of German East .Africa which was typical of the mandates 
for the Germ.in Colonies in central Africa included provisions estab¬ 
lishing absolute equality of trade for the subjects and citizens of all 
the high contracting parties. The correspondent observed that 
complete equality of trade had for many years existed in such 
British protectorates as Nigeria and East Africa and that the same 
practice an i policy would bs carried out by Great Britain in German 
East Africa. The threatened interference with the right of our 
countrymen in Briitsh East A‘‘rica is bound to be the precursor of a 
similar p ilicy of injustice in German East Africa As India is an 
original member of the League of Nations, Great Britain is bound 
to protect our rights and strictly maintain the policy of the open 
door to His Majesty’s Indian subjects and citizens. It is our duty 
to support our countrymen in their claim to the exercise of civil, 
municipal and po'itical rights and to appeal to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to discharge their obligations under the mandate. 

Education. 

The reform and improvement of our educational system is an 
essential condition of our national progress. The subject has been 
most carefully examined by the C&lcutta University Commission 
which was fortunate in its personnel and especially in securing hhe 
services of Sir Michael Sadler as its President No commission that 
has ever sat in this country has brought to bear a greater wealth of 
experience, sympathy and wisdom upon the discharge of its task. 
Where can we find a more generous appreciation of the merits and 
aptitudes of Indian students, a more sympathetic understanding of 
the defects and requirements of students and of the limitations and 
difficulties under which the vast army of teachers has to work, or' a 
keener perception of tlie needs of an awakened nation ? The dis¬ 
satisfaction with our system of education which has been felt by 
the public for years has been proved to be well-founded. They have 
found defects in our educational organisation from top to bottom 
and pointed out how the primary school system is out of touch 
with the actual needs of the community, how extremely inefficient 
the secondary school system is and how it renders the pupils unfit 
for useful occupations and how the arts college have failed! to 
realise the aims of university education. They have recommended 
a comprehensive scheme of reforms' coveriog the whole field of 
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education and the new machinery which they have proposed for 
enlisting the active co-operation of the public, for co-ordinating all 
educational agencies and for the reorganisation of the teaching 
profession must command general acceptance, it is a matter for 
satisfaction that the subject of education as a whole is to be trans¬ 
ferred to popular control, a result to which Sir Michael Sadler 
largely contributed by his evidence before the Joint Committee. It 
will rest with our new legislatures and ministers to set about at 
once to carry out as far as may be the recommendations of the 
Sadler Commission subject to any modifications that may be 
suggested by special local conditions. The provision of facilities 
for the preparation of our youth for callings in agriculture, commerce, 
engineering and other walks of life, the extension of facilities for 
the education of the backward at)d the depressed classes and the 
expansion of primary education must engage the unremitting 
attention of our reformed councils. Care has to be taken also that 
in the inrush of new ideas which will follow the introduction of the 
reforms, the preservation of what is precious and vital in Indian 
thought and culture is not neglected. 

Economio Development. 

In view of the extreme poverty of our country compared with 
the standard of any other dvilized country, the want of suitable 
openings in life for our youth, and the need for making the country 
as self-contained as possible, the problemis of economic development 
are of tremendous importance. The report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission presided over by Sir Thomas Holland makes a wide 
survey of the situation and offers recommendations calculated to 
achieve the ends we all have so much at heart. Some of the 
recommendations have been the subject of adverse criticism and it is 
not for laymen to pronounce an opinion on matters' where experts 
differ. Among other things referred to in the report of the 
Commission I should like to draw your special attention to the need 
for the encouragement of ship-building in our waters and for the 
creation of a mercantile marine. It is one of the gratifying results 
of the war that a change has come in the angle of vision of the 
government in regard to the policy to be adopted for the encourage¬ 
ment of industries. It is also a matter for satisfacrion that the 
subject of industries has been proposed by the Joint Committee for 
transfer to popular control, but in view of the discussion in the 
House of Lords we have to see to it that this proposal, is not modi¬ 
fied or abandoned in the rules to be made under the statute. The 
question of tariffs which was excluded from the scope of the inquiry 
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by the Commission will have to be carefully considered by our 
public men in the light of the experience of progressive countries 
like Japan and the United States, and with due regard to the interests 
of the country as a whole and especially of the poorer consuming 
classes. Apart from any question of the bearing of tariffs upon the 
encouragement of industries, it is also worthy of consideration 
whether the customs duties which form an imperial source of revenue 
may not be raised to some extent as a matter of pure fiscal policy 
so as to relieve the provincial governments of a considerable part 
of the burden of Cootribution to the Central Government. In 
connection with the subject of economic regeneration, the treatment 
of labour is bound to come into prominence and will require to be 
solved with the fullest sympathy. No economic progress can be 
considered .satisfactory which is not accompanied by an amelioration 
of the conditions of the labouring classes, by securing to them a 
fair subsistence which will enable them to secure healthy and cleanly 
conditions of living and some share of the amenities of life. It is 
only by a timely attention to these problems and their wise solution 
that it will be possible to avert the class conflicts which are 
threatening to break up and destroy society in the west. 

The subjects now proposed to be transferred include the most 
important and growing departments of public administration, Edu¬ 
cation, Industries, Local self-government, medical administration' 
and public health, agriculture, co-operation and excise. They are the 
subjects which are most vitally connected with the health, well-being 
and prosperity of the people and in which the stimulus of popular 
control will be most fruitful of results. The field of work is as large 
as it is interesting. But there is another task which is even more 
arduous and that is the training of the electorates who will be bur 
masters. In several respects government by a responsible ministry 
is more dtflicult than government by bureaucratic methods You 
have not merely to persuade the masses to appreciate the blessings 
of a progressive administration but to convince them that they are 
worth paying for. The system of administration which has been 
lahouriously built up is efficient,' though costly, and any important 
efficiency is bound to react on the interests of the public. The 
margin for retrenchment of expenditure will be found to be small 
and the necessity for additional taxation will have to be squarely 
faced by the new councils and ministry. The electorates will have 
to be educated to an appreciation of the needs of the whole body- 
politic and to a sense of just proportion between the various objects 
of expenditure. With the experience of other countries behind us, 
we have to learn to avoid the vices and pitfalls of democracy. 
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The temptation to appeal to ignorance or to sectional interests, to 
hold out promises that are incapable of fulfilment, has to be resisted. 
The preparation of a programme of constructive work is one of the 
tasks that lie immediately before us. It may not be possible for us 
here and now to chalk out a detailed programme of constructive 
work in all the departments which are to come under popular., 
control and it may have to be entrusted to.a committee and carried 
out in consultation with the provincial organisations. The ultimate 
aims of the different parties may not differ very much. It is with 
regard to the methods of approach and the means to be adopted 
that dififereiices are more likely to arise. Our guiding principle most 
be “orderly progress” in every department and our organisations 
must be multiplied and strengthened to carry on the work of pro¬ 
paganda effectively. 

Every one of the deputations which has recently gone to 
England has been struck with the ignorance of Indian matters which 
prevails in England. In addition to the work of educating the 
electorates, it will be necessary for us to send out deputations of 
competent representatives every year to England to create an interest 
among public men in Indian affairs and to educate public opinion 
there. A living and watchful interest in the administration of India 
on the part of the British public and Parliament, is a necessary con¬ 
dition o f the further fruition of our hopes. The eyes of the world 
will be fixed upon the Imperial Government, and if we only make a 
wise use of our powers aud opportunities I am sanguine enough to 
believe that the next instalments of reform are bound to follow 
quickly and as surely as noon follows dawn. I am confidant that 
full provincial autonomy will be reached in lo years and that a 
considerable measure of responsibility will be granted at the 
end of the first decade. The goal of full responsible govern¬ 
ment may not improbably be attained within 20 years. The 
Declaration of Rights of the zoth of August 1917, the Reports of 
the Joint Committee, the Statute, arid the ever memorable Proclama¬ 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor, will together constitute the 
Charter of our liberties and by far the most momentous Charter in 
our history. The fulfilment of our hopes will be mainly dependent 
upon our own achievement in carrying out the reforms. Let us 
hope that the appeal of His Majesty for co-operation will be loyally 
responded to alike by the officers of government and by the people 
and their representatives. It must be our loyal duty so to promote 
mutual good-will and confidence among all classes so that when His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales returns to England after 
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inaugurating the new constitution, he may be able to report to His 
Majesty that his exhortation has not been in vain and that his 
elevating message has inspired the princes and people of India and 
officers of government to enthusiastic co-operation for the fulfilment 
of the noble destiny that lies before this land. I trust that from this 
day forward India will be described as a "Dominion” and not a 
Dependency of the Empire, and I took forward to the day when 
India will walk proud and erect among the nations of the earth 
conscious of a partnership on equal terms in the greatest Empire 
which the world has seen, and of a right of British citizenship which 
will connote equal privilegs for all mernhers in all lands over which 
the British flag waves proud of the glorious contributions she can 
make to the strength of the Empire, to the thought and culture of 
the world. and to the moral forces that will tend to make this world 
a better and a happier one for all. May God grant us the wisdom 
and enthusiasm which with high purpose and steady effort will help 
us to safely accomplish the journey to the goal 

Khalifat. 

Although I have not mentioned the "Khalifat” question in my 
printed address. I beg to mention here that the Hindus have the 
frailest sympathy with the Mahomedans upon that matter. A 
resolution will be moved on this subject after discussion with the 
Mahornedan leaders and will be discussed at the Conference. 



The Moderate Cenference, Calcntta, 
SOth December, 1919. 

The second session of the All-India Moderates’ Conference met 
at Calcutta in the Town Hall\On December 30th 191^' Sir B. C. 
Mitter was the Chairman of the Reception Committee and Sir P. S. 
■'Sivaswamy Aiyer was the President. About 500 deligates collected 
from all over India and about an equal number of local visitors 
attended. The proceedings opened with Sir B. C. Mitter's welcome 
address after which Mr. Surcndra Nath Banerjea proposed Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer to be president. The President then read his 
address. 

The'Conference met next day to pass resolutions. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1. “This Conference begs to covey to His Majesty the King 
Emperor its profound homage and sense of deep gratitude for the 
Proclamation of the z3rd December 1919, which opens a new era 
in the history of British India by inaugurating the beginnings of 
responsible Government. By the exercise of bis Royal clemency 
in favour of political prisoners, by his deep sympathy with out 
political aspirations and by his confidence in our future, His Majesty 
has ensured an atmosphere of harmony and good will which is 
bound to contribute to the successful working of the reforms.” 

2. 'This Conference desires to express its profound satisfaction 
at the anouncement of the visit of. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to 
India next winter to inaugurate the Constitutional Reforms and 
to assure him of a loyal and most hearty welcome.” 

3. (a) This Conference desires to convey to the Right Honour¬ 
able Mr. Montagu its heartfelt appreciation of the statesmanship, 
courage and single-minded devotion displayed by him in initiating 
and carrying the reform proposals and setting India firmly on the 
Toad to responsible government. 

(b) This Conference desires to record its proud appreciation 
of the Right Honourable Lord Sinha’s services to the country in his 
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capacity as a member of the War Cabinet, as a representative of 
India at the Peace Conference and in his conduct of the Reform 
Bill in the House of Lords. 

(c) This Conference desires to thank the Joint Committee 
for removing several defects in the original Reform Bill and impro¬ 
ving it. 

4. “While regretting the omission to introduce some measure 
of responsibility in the central government, this Conference welcomes 
the Government of India Act of 1919 as a definite and substantial 
step towards the progressive realisation of responsible government. 
This Conference appeals to all sections of the community, European 
and Indian, officials and non-officials, whole-heartedly to co-operate 
for the successful working of the Act.” 

Khalifat Question^ 

5. Mr. C. P, Ramswami Iyer moved :— 

“This Conference deeply regrets the long delay in the settlement 
of satisfactory peace terms with Turkey and views with grave concern 
- any political action which may tend to affect the position or dignity 
of the Sultan of Turkey as the Khalifa or the guardian of the holy 
place of Islam. - This Conference earnestly calls the attention of 
His Majesty’s Government to the depth and intensity of the feelings 
of His Majesty’s subjects on this question and strongly pleads for 
an early and satisfactory settlement in consultation with the allies. 
This Conference emphatically urges that any settlement which 
disregards the sentiments of the Muslem world with which it is in 
agreement will create widespread discontent and may be detri¬ 
mental to peaceful progress. No settlement of the Turkish question 
can in the opinion of this Conference be satisfactory which con¬ 
travenes the principles of justice and national integrity and even 
fails to redeem the solemn pledges made during, the war.” 

The Press Act. 

6. Rao Saheb A. P. Patro moved :— 

“This Co iference is opiniun that the Indian’ Press Act should be 
repealed or at least that the Act should be radically revised so that 
no security or forfeiture should be called for except on satisfactory 
proof by the Government before a judicial tribunal that the liberty 
of the Press has been abused and that the condition entailing 
forfeiture or deposit of security should be so defined as not to render 
an application to the High Court an illusory safeguard as shown 
in practice.” 
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7. “This Conference wishes to record its emphatic condem¬ 
nation of the outrages committed by the mobs at seyeral place 
in the Punjab and elsewhere and its deep sympathy with the victims 
and their fomilies. This Conference while in no way wishing to 
anticipate the decision of the Hunter Committee must express its 
sense of profound horror and indignation at the manner in which 
the situation which arose in the Punjab in April and May last was 
dealt with by the officials concerned as disclosed in their own 
evidence. This Conference is of opinion that it is imperatively 
necessary—(i) make amends for the outraged feeling of the Indian 
nation and that British honour and justice should be vindicated 
by taking step to bring to justice any officials high or low, civil or 
military, who may be found to have acted unreasonably and in excess 
of their powers or to have authorised such acts; (2) that reparation 
should be made for all serious hardships caused by unwarranted acts 
of severity; (3) that safeguards should be provided against the 
recurrence of such things in future. This Conference authorises its 
All-India Committee—! 1) to take such actmn as may he necessary 
on the publication of the Report of the Hunter Committee; (2I to 
consider the necessity of the following safeguards among others' 
and taking such further action as may be necessary :-'{a) that the 
introduction, exercise and duration of martial law should be subject 
to the same constitutional limitations as in England; (b) that 
martial law should not he introduced unless it is impossible for the 
civil courts to sit and exercise their functions; (c) that the power 
of creating new offences for breach of regulations and providing 
penalties therefor should not be delegated to military officers; (d) 
that if courts martial are allowed to sit when civil courts are sitting 
any person not subject to Naval Discipline Act or to Military law 
who is charged with ihe contravention of any Regulation should 
be allowed the optioir of a trial by the civil court; (e) that the 
remedy in the nature of Habeas Corjius should be made available 
in all parts of British India; (3) to further the object of the Reso¬ 
lution by arranging for a deputation to England or otherwise.” 

8. (a) This Conference strongly protests against the attempt 
made in South Africa to deprive the Indian Settlers of rights hither¬ 
to enjoyed by them by means of the Asiatic Trading and Land 
Amendment Act and by other Legislation of a similar character 
calculated to drive them out of the country, (b) This Conference 
appeals to the Imperial Government to affirm and protect the 
unrestricted rights of Indians to emigrate to British East Africa and 
the African Colonies which have been taken from Germany and 
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th support the Indian settlers in these Colonies and all future Indian 
immigratts in the unrestricted exercise of their civil, municipal 
and political rights.” 

9. “This Conference is of opinion that the punishment of 
flogging which was abolished in the British Army nearly 50 years ago 
should be immediately abolished Irom the Indian Army.” 

10. Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhicary moved a resolution urging the 
recognition of the claims of Indians to bear arms in the defence of 
their country. It was also urged to take early steps to place the 
defensive organisation of the country on a national basis by throwing 
open the Kiiisc’s Commissions to the Indians on a liberal scale, by 
throwing open to the Indians all arms of tlte regular defensive organi¬ 
sation, by taking steps for the organisation of the Territorial Army 
and by providing adequate military training and instructors in India 
to the highest standard possible. 

Other BesolutioDS. 

Resolutions urging support of Indian Boy Scout movement, the 
political franchise of the subjects of Indian States in British India 
and thanking Sir Rash Bebari Gbose for his munificent gift for the 
cause of higher scientific education were then adopted. 

Organisation of the lAberal Party. 

The Chairman moved a resolution for the organisation of the 
Liberal Party. The resolution ran thus:—(1) The Liberal Party of 
India will work for the success of the constitutional reforms by follow¬ 
ing a policy of cO'Operation and of promoting good understanding 
among the different communities and interests in the country. It 
will aim at a higher standard of national efficiency by means of 
administrative reforms, a wider spread of education, improvement of 
public health, economic development and amelioration of the condi¬ 
tion of the backward classes of population. The organisation of the 
Liberal Party shall be known as the National Liberal Federation of 
India and the future sessions of the AH India Moderate Conference 
shall be designated the annual sessions of the National Liberal Federa- 
ation. The work of the Federation shall be carried on between one 
annual session and another by a Council consisting of not more than 
fifteen members from each province in addition to the office bearers 
elected at the annual session. 

The Work of the Leagfue. 

The President also moved the following resolutions about the 
work of the League:— (1) That the Council be instructed to do all 
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that is necessary and possible in connection with all action that has 
to be taken under the Government cf India Act of 1919 and .reports 
of the Fanjnb Enquiry Commissinn and the Indian Arnay Commission, 
as well as to bring about the rqpeal or a radical amendment of the 
Indian Press Act and also the repeal of the Rowlatt Act.' 

* Deputation to Engrland. 

(2) That the Council be further instructed to organise a Depu¬ 
tation to proceed to England to urge before the statesmen and publi¬ 
cists there the views of the Conference on the aforesaid subjects and 
do such other work as the Council may decide. 

Programme of Construotive Work 
This Conference is of opinion that it is desirable that various 
provincial organisations of the National Liberal Federation should 
consider the following subjects and frame suitable programmes of 
constructive work in connection' therewith ; (i) Placing of the prin¬ 
ciples of land revenue settlements on a Legislative basis, (2) a definite 
programme of development of irrigation, if necessary by borrowed 
capital (3) development of provincial railways and reforms of present 
method of railway administration and of Railway tariff so far as it 
affects each province, (4I an immediate expansion of free elementary 
education with the ultimate goal of introduction of compulsory 
education at an early date, (5) reforms connected with elementary 
secondary and higher education, collegiate and technical, (61 develop¬ 
ment of agriculture and improvement of economic condition of 
agriculturists, fy) reform of the excise administration with a view to 
minimise gradually the consumption of liquor and with a view to the 
ultimate introduction of total prohibition, (8) development and expan¬ 
sion of industries and organisation of better credit for the rural classes, 
(9) amelioration of the condition of the backward classes, the improve¬ 
ment of the present condition of Labour and the housing of the poorer 
classes, (10) retrenchment of public expenditure and reform of the 
existing methods of administration with specific reference to the 
improvement of the district administration, (n): organisation of 
medical relief and sanitation^ 

Conference Invited to Madras 

After resolutions were adopted the Conference was invited to meet 
next year in Madras, 

The President’s Concluding Remarks 
The, President in his concluding speech' thanked them for 
their overwhelming kindness. He said that the year which had 
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opened had begun under the happiest auspices for the political future 
of this country. They had entered upon a new era in political life. 
The era could not have been heralded by a more auspicious announce¬ 
ment than the gracious Proclamation.of His Majesty. That Procla¬ 
mation had been described as the most momentous chartey in the his¬ 
tory of this land. He might further say that the charter was not 
simply associated with the idea of right and privileges to be conferred, 
but it seemed to him to partake of the charater of a royal edict com¬ 
patible in loftiness and inspiration to the edict of that great .Emperor 
of India, . Asoke, to be inscribed not in stone pillars but in their hearts. 
It .also called, upon them to discharge their duties, to serve the cause 
of the country and to practise self sacriSce. He considered the Procla¬ 
mation not merely the character of a Royal Edict but that it went 
still further, He was not given to language of extravagance, but if 
they only reflected carefully and examined the language of the Procla¬ 
mation he felt sure that he would be considerably justifled if he said 
that the Proclamation would be their political Bible for a long time to 
come. It enunciated the. priitctples which ought to guide them in the 
shaping of the d^tiny of their country. It contained many solemn 
injunctions and wise exhortations to do their duty in such a manner 
that they should be able to reach the goal in as short a space of time 
as might be possible. More than all other precepts contained in that 
Proclamation, he admired the appeal tvhich His Majesty had made 
for co-operation and harmony, not only between all classes of his 
subjects but also between the people and the officials of the Govern¬ 
ment. Unless they adopted that principle of ungrudging co-operation 
and good will they would not be able to carry on the work before them 
or achieve the success which they all had at heart. In the minds of 
many of their people there was a deep rooted distrust of the official 
world whether European or Indian. It seemed to him that distrust 
was hardly justifiable in a large majority of cases. A great majority 
of the officials who took part in the administration of the country 
were our countrymen and let them not believe that because they were 
officials their interest was quite different from that of our own. He 
himself had the good or bad fortune to have a brief spell of office and 
he ventured to believe that that brief spell of office which he had 
in no way affected his life. On the other hand he considered 
that his official experience had been of the highest value to him in 
enabling him to take a wider outlook, to judge of things with a 
greater fullness of material information and enabling him to per¬ 
ceive that there were many other sides of the question than that 
which occured to the mind of the man in the street in the first flush. 
He then asked them to co-operate with all, whether officials or non- 
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officials, who were prepared to work for the good of the country in a 
sincere, honest and patriotic spirit. The outlook for their party was 
certainly far from gloomy. He would say it was most encouraging. 
Temporary discomfiture or temporary lack of number need not m 
any way dishearten thetii. If they only carried out the programme 
chalked out, if they only took steps to strengthen their organisation, to 
extend, to increase their influence in all parts of the country, if they 
movedabout with enthusiasm -it might be their enthusiasm was regulat¬ 
ed—he had no doubt that their party was bound to succeed and to 
attain the ascendency sooner or later not merely amongst tlie silent, 
but even among the local classes. Before he concluded h^ would like 
to remind the officials who would be entrusted with the duty of the 
carrying out the reform scheme of the wise words which was uttered 
by Mr, Montagu in tlie speech which he made upon the conchi.sion 
of the third reading of the Reforms Bill. Those officials who had to 
take part in the carrying out of the reforms had to remember that 
they had to co-operate with the people, a people whose sense of 
nationality wms daily growing. If those wise words of exhortation 
which had been uttered by Mr. Montagu svere borne in mind by 
those officials whose privilege it would be to carry out the reforms 
and if the appeal of His Majesty sank into the hearts of ali classe.s 
of people, the president said, he had no doubt whatever that their 
further progress was insured. 



TWELFTH SESSION 

All India Muslim League 

t 

Presidential Address 

(Haziq>ul-Bllulk Hakim Mohd). Ajmal Khan 
Amritsar 30 th Dec. 1919, 

Members of the All-India Muslim League, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 

(After referring to the Delhi incidents the president said if—) 

Amritsar, where we are now holding the annual gatherings of the* 
Congress and the All-India Muslim League, has been the scene of 
incidents which shall ever remain indelible and.ugly blots of the 
history of British Raj in India. But the fact that inspite of the 
most depressing and dispiriting happenings, the citizens of Amritsar 
have made it possible for the Congress and the League to hold their 
sessions here, calls for our admiration for these spirited patriots, and 
while fully appreciating their courage, perseverence, and manliness 
we must testify that they have, by their behaviour, furnished an 
occular demonstration of the fact that Martial Law and its tyrannies 
are as powerless to silence the voice of Truth as they ever deserve to 
remain. But the responsibility for thC' occurrences whether of 
Lahore, Amritsar or Kasur must primarily be placed at the door of 
the Government who have so far been ruling India without the least 
regard for the desires of their fellow subjects, and the passage of the 
Rowlatt Act is a concrete illustration of that disregard; . This legisla¬ 
tion was unanimously opposed by all the elected Indian memb^s of 
the Legislative Council, and every section of Indian population 
raised its- voice against it, but the Government turned a deaf ear to 
all these voices out of tender regard for the fetish of prestiee, making 
it possible for all the woeful events of Delhi and the Punjab to 
follow, which, we and our coming generations are never likely to for¬ 
get. It is not given to any common individual to appreciate the . 
particular necessity for enacting the Rowlatt Act It is generally 
asked why the legislation of the Rowlatt Act was deemed essential, 
while, such effective weapons.as the prevention of seditious meetings 

27 i 
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Act, the Press Act and the D. I. A. were available in the armoury of 
repressive enactments and more especially when rightly or wrongly 
the proclamation of Martial Law, by means of an ordinance was 
fully within the limits of Government’s competence. If, however, 
the question of prestige is alone responsible for the passage of the 
obnoxious legislation, then I fear the consequences of the enactment 
have been more deleterious to the Government’s prestige than the 
other state of affairs might possibly have been. 

Passing now from this initial blunder of the Government of 
India we come to the Punjab where we meet with an abundant store 
of mistakes. To begin with, the late Lieut. Governor of this pro¬ 
vince speaking from his privileged place in the provincial legislative 
council said that drastic proceedings would be taken against the 
opponents of the Rowlatt Bill. I am not sure how far such a threat, 
coming as it did from the representative of a constitutional Govern¬ 
ment, could be regarded as proper : for the entire activity in the 
Punjab involved in the struggle against the Rowlatt Act, was strictly 
within constitutional limits. The pronouncement by the Exsatrap 
of the minatory words referred to above was tantamount to declaring 
the mere protest against any legislation undertaken by the Govern¬ 
ment as criminal. One, however, does not know under what law 
such an offence would fall. A possible rejoinder may be that under 
the D. 1 . A. whose elasticity in obedience to the official will have 
become notorious, any constitutional activity of this kind may 
become punishable. Enthusiastic protests and demonstrations took 
place in other provinces as well but the heads of those provinces did 
not feel the necessity of resorting to minatory declamations, nor did 
it become necessary for them to have recourse to shooting and kill¬ 
ing people, and delivering their provinces over to military authorities 
for Martial Law. It was this flagrantly misguided and repressive 
activity which on the 3rd and the sth April last took the form of 
muzzling Drs Saiyapal and Kitchlew, the two popular leaders of 
Amritsar. Not content with this blunder, the pace of mistaken 
activity was accelerated, and on the roth of the same month these 
leaders were deported from Amritsar. This deportation was under¬ 
taken at a time when responsible officials fully anticipated disturbing 
consequences--“a fact” elicited by Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad in his 
cross-examinatioa of Mr. Miles Irving, who admitted having antici¬ 
pated agitation as the result of the deporattion of Drs Kitchlew and 
Satyapal. * 

In view of these circumstances the responsibility for all that 
followed the flagrantly unwise order of deportation must necessarily 
be laid at the door of the authority from whom the order emanated,- 
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particularly when we know that there existed no trace of any public 
excitement of the kind anticipated, previous to the blunder. A 
Hartal followed as an inevitable result, but according to Mr. Jarman, 
the Municipal Engineer of Amritsar, there were no signs of disorder 
notwithstanding the cessation of business. In fact, Mr. Miles 
Irving himself admits in his statement that previous to the firing at 
the bridge, the crowd did not seem disposed to rioting but wanted 
to make a representation to the head of the district for the restoration 
of the deponed leaders. So far from there being any testimony in 
the official evidence to the crowd’s disorderly tendency, the facts 
that the crowd passed Europeans and Government buildings on its 
way to the D. C’s bungalow without signifying any inclination to 
interfere with them, their desire to petition the D C. for the restora¬ 
tion of their leaders, their not being in possession of sticks or lathis 
at the time are evident proofs of their peaceful disposition. But the 
atrocity of opening fire on them was perpetrated in spite of all this 
which resulted in the regrettable occurrences at the railway station, 
the banks and other places involving the loss of European lives 
(which 1 deplore as deeply as any other man) and once again the 
Deputy Commissioner had recourse to firing. All was quiet from 
the loth to the 12th. 

The next day was the well-known 'Baisakhi* festival and a consi¬ 
derable assemblage of men took place in the Jallianwalla Bagh 
which was gallantly and courageously attacked by General Dyer, 
who had previous to reaching the spot decided to open fire on them. 
In his evidence before the Hunter Committee, he proudly boasted 
that he “fired and fired well” for “little firing” was, in his opinion, 
“bad.” He further admitted that he had made no medical arrange* 
ments for the wounded, as all the hospitals were open to them. 
Finally, replying to Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan be affirmed that 
there was no difference between mere civil disorder and rebellion. 
It is to be profoundly deplored that the lives of His Majesty’s 
subjects are entrusted to the care of men, who are capable of boast¬ 
fully proclaiming that they “fired and fired well,” who are ignorant 
of the difference between the menial offence of ordinarily riotous 
disorder and the heinous crime of rebellion, and who are incapable 
of realising that the wounded cannot attend hospitals without some¬ 
body's aid. The Commander-in-Chief may profitably open some 
institutions for teaching such men the difference between ordinary 
disorders and grave rebellions, the common sense about the inability 
of the wounded to walk to the hospitals without any help and finally 
to instruct them in the elementary principles of humanity which 
require t^t human life should be treated as valuable and should not 
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be taken without the profoundest consideration. For a member of 
a fair and democratic people to have the wantonness to set his heart 
on firing on fellow beings without taking adequate thought, is a 
revoltingly execrable atrocity. It deserves to be mentioned with 
poignant anguish that Indian blood was recklessly made to flow in 
Jalianwala, with the outrageous result that so far over 500 dead have 
been traced. In reply to the Hon'ble Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya’s interpellation in the Council, official admission went up to 
ago, but Amritsar’s Deputy Corntnissioner’s evidence has unmasked 
the reality in the amusing statement admitting the number of person 
killed as 3, 4, or 5 hundred—the uncertainty of hundreds deserves 
marked attention. This figure has been corroborated by General 
Dyer himself who admitted having fired 1650 rounds which accord¬ 
ing to him may have killed 400 to 500 men. This firing becomes 
all the more indefensible and deplorable when we are told that it 
was quite possible to disperse the crowd in Jallianwala without 
recourse to firing, as admitted by General Dyer in the course of his 
cross-examination. Another matter which deserves to be specially 
mentioned is the operation of Martial I.4iw before it had been actu¬ 
ally proclaimed on the night between the iSth, and the i6th, April 
last. On the i ith April the administrative control of the District 
was delivered up to General Dyer, and punishments and orders 
began to emanate from him. One is, however, left wondering what 
legal sanction these proceedings had behind ihem ! Do these 
evidently unconstitutional proceedings resulting as they did in the 
loss of more than 500 lives of His Majesty’s subjects, not entitle one 
to expect that at least the persons who are directly liable for these 
deeds of violence will receive the punishment which they richly 
deserve ? , 

Who can forget the outrageous crawling order of General Dyer, 
by which human beings were compelled, under pain of punishment, 
to degrade themselves to the level of animals, and ^ho can ever 
forget infamous floggings ? Did not this very General assert iit the 
course of his examination by the Hunter Committee, that India w-as 
the “land of Salaams,” where Indians “understood and ought to 
understand Salaaming.” Indians owe it to the honour of their 
country now to fully grasp the lesson of this assertion and to 
demonstrate, by their behavior in future what they have learnt by it, 
Amritsar occurrences reacted on Lahore and elsewhere in the 
Punjab, and a wave of indignation, caused by these wrongs, swept 
over the province. The Hartal of the 6th April last peacefully 
passed off at Lahore, but the hews of Mabattha Gandhi’s arrest 
effected under orders of the ex-satarp of the Punjab, soon had 
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hi! effect on the people of Lahore, who assembled in a large 
crowd to go to the Government House with the object of appeal* 
ing to the L. G. for the cancellation of his brder. This crowd 
was stopped on the mall and turned back and it is stated that 
the crowd was first fired on while returning and again, while it 
was nearing the Lahori Gate. On the ilth people were busy 
with the obsequies of the dead and on the 13th they held a 
meeting in the Badashi Mosque to express their sorrow. Some 
people, however, stripped and burnt tlie clothes of a C. I. D. officeri 
which at all events, was a regrettable act. • As the people came out 
of the mosque on the termination of the meeting, they were fired 
on by the military at some neighbouring place. Then came the 
arrests of some of the well-known and able leaders of the people 
such as Lala Harkisban Lai, Pandit Ram Bhuj Dutt, Mr. Duiit 
Chand, Bar-at-Law, and others, who could under no circumstances 
be suspected of countenancing any kind of disorder, and who had 
made every possible effort to maintain peace and order in the town. 
But we are all painfully familiar with the tre.ntment they received in 
return for their civic labours and I advisedly refrain from dilating 
on this painful topic. 

' It seems that the late Lieut. Governor, Sir Michafel O’Dower, 
desired lo benefit not only his own province by his “Nadirshahi" reign 
but wanted to extend its blessing to other parts of India as well. 
He had proposed to penalize “the Independent” newspaper from his 
seat in liihore, but the' Government of the United Provinces did 
not prove amenable to the wisdom of undertaking the duty of carry¬ 
ing out each and every whim of his late Honour. It is, however, 
regrettable that this newspaper’s office could not escape the distinc¬ 
tion of a police search, If is understood that he was also instigating 
the Delhi authorities to proclaim Martial Law and desired to have 
other provinces in the same boat with his “Satrapy”, so that it 
might evade being marked out as a solitary example, but he failed 
to achieve bis end. He had Mr. Goverdhan Das arrested in the 
Madras Presidency solely on the ground that the latter had dared 
to furnish a correct account of all the events of the Punjab and its 
ruler to the press, also that the wires which Pt. Rambhujdutt could 
not, on account of his arrest send to the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy were despatched by him. .He was ultimately prosecuted 
and has not yet been restored to us. All the occurrences of the 
Punjab were almost wholly due to reactionery methods. Had wiser 
counsels prevailed, there is ample reason to believe that not a single 
life Would have been lost. If fire had not been opened on the 
unarmed crowd, in Amritsar, if Mr. Gandhi had not been arrested 
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and if the advice of the leaders had been listened to, it can be 
stated without fear of contradiction that, so far as the Punjab was 
concerned, no untoward incident would have taken place. 

The late Lieut. Governor did not content himself with proclaim¬ 
ing martial Law in some cities, but gave a “carte blache” to men of 
such pronounced ‘competence’ as General Dyer, in Amritsar, and 
Col. Frank Johnson, in Lahore. The latter, in his evidence before 
the Hunter Committee, has said that 477 persons were tried by the’ 
Summary Courts, out of whom 207 were convicted and 66 were 
whipped, the total number of stripes ammounting to 800. The 
latter figure included men who were publicly flogged. The Colonel 
has also opined if not in so many words, that this method of 
punishment was full of the milk of human kindness. Further, he is 
responsible for the statement that the people liked the Martial Law 
and were grateful to him for maintaining peace and order. It 
seems that the people who manifested such remarkable admiration 
for Martial Law were not lucky enough to have a taste of the 
punishment which was brimful of kindness, otherwise they would 
have been less eager to express their partiality for such a “regime.” 
He has further stated that on the 10th when fire was opened on a 
crowd of about eight thousand men on the Mall, it resulted in the 
loss of one human life and five or six wounded, which was due to 
the fact that the firing of the Police force was very much below 
third class. It is a pty that none of the members of the Hunter 
Committee appears to have asked the gallant Colonel what in bis 
opinion would have been the result of firing hy one, who had hardly 
ever shouldered a gun, on a crowd of eight thousand. The only 
answer according to Frank Johnsonian logic could be that none 
would have been injured at all. It is noteworthy that Col. Frank 
Johnson likes the jails immensely, and seems to regard them as 
unusually comfortable. If jail is really the place of such comforts 
it would have been the most proper thing for the Colonel to send 
there those of his admirers who expressed their deep appreciation 
of the Martial Law. 

Lieut. Col. Frank Johnson, who holds a Ugh rank in the army, 
and who can unmistakably be considered an expert in -military 
matters, has further observed that “whipping is equal to a thousand 
soldiers” in military equation, of course. Col. Johnson should 
certainly be sent to the front on some future occasion, so that in an 
actual engagement he may by dispersing with soldiers, prove the 
striking effectiveness of the weapon he has discovered—alas, at the 
conclusion of the late war—and vanquish the enemy with “its” aid. 
The credit of the discovery must ever belong to this renowned and 
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gallant soldier. Later on. he has also deposed that the order to 
shoot any person who stood in the way of opening shops emanated 
from him, and again he has af&rmed that* as peace in the city ^ 
•depend upon the cessation of the Hartal, no punishment could 
be too . severe. It is alleged that the Martial Law notice which 
was posted on the Sanatan Dharm College building was torn down 
by some unknown person and led the Col. to detain the five 
hundred men belonging to the College, who were made to march 
long distances in the heat of summer. They were let go after two 
days’ detention. On this point, Sir C. Sitalvad asked him if he 
considered it the proper discharge of his duty to march five hundred 
students to the fort under the burning sun of Lahore, and the reply 
of the merciful and justice-loving Colonel was that he was prepared 
to do it r^atn, if necessary. We learn from this gallant officer that 
he was responsible for punishing one thousand and eleven students. 
These punishments are in addition to those inflicted by the Police. 
In answer to a question on this point the chivalrous Colonel is 
reported to have stated that information was received that many 
students were insulting English women and that was why he looked 
-upon his orders, which were undoubtedly severe, as right and just, 
and he would continue to hold that opinion. It is a pity no one 
asked him on which dates after the loth. “European women were 
seen out, and who were the boys complained against. Is it not 
deeply regrettable that on the strength of baseless and absurd rumours 
or predelictions, poor students were subjected to the subtle tortures 
which are truly barbarous, and shall ever continue to be regarded so. 

He admitted his.responsibility for a ridiculous order before the 
Hunter Committee, according to which no two “n-atives” could 
•walk abreast in front of an European, lest the latter should be 
provoked to commit a breach of the King’s peace. 

And again, I feel a certain commiseration for this colonel, within- 
whom burnt the fire of conscience with a steady flame, when he 
confesses his weakness in having punished a Magistrate for inter* 
ferlng with a marriage procession and having the offenders, includ¬ 
ing a priest, flogged. The reason why I feel compassion for the 
Colonel is that in my opinion this order of the Magistrate did 
nothing to offend against justice, but perhaps necessity, and 
expediency required it, for it brought out the real character of the 
likely ends which came within the operation of Martial Law. If 
two “natives” could not walk together in front of an European lest 
the latter should be provoked to commit a breach of peace, in the 
•case of a marriage procession the fear of a graver disturbance would 
be thoroughly justified. 
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In this instance, by arresting a marriage party which was 
supposed to be defying the Martial Law, in so far as it carried 
with it the potentialities of a breach of the peace, and flogging it, the 
one beneficial result which follbwed was that the whole city rame 
to 'know of the incident and the Colonel was saved the inconvenience 
of administering this punishment to others, as the example must 
have terrorised the whole city. I am, therefore^, truly grieved that 
Col. Johnson during his “ strong administration.” _ betrayed the 
weakness, induced by qualms pf conscience, of dismissing a Magis* 
trate who, keeping the maint^ance of peace and order in view,, 
had, all in a bona fide way, ordered this supremely merciful and 
sublimely kind mode of chastisement. 1 wonder if this Magistrate 
would care to bring the matter to the notice of Sir M'chael 
O’Dower (for it was during bis Ex-Honour’s term of office that an 
honest maintainer of pence was so unjustly treated , and prefer 
Colonel’s order of dismissal 1 It would be unjust to overlook the 
incident of the Badan appeal against the noble and gallant shaht 
Mosque and the closing of its doors upon Mohammadan Mosque- 
goers, for it constitutes the most illustrious episode of the O’Dwyrian 
rule, never likely to be efaced from our memories. It would be 
an act of fooly for the Mussalmans to complain against this outrage- 
They should see it for themselves that it was here that a C.LD. 
Oflicer was stripped of his clothes, and the only merciful punishment 
for so wanton a disregard of the all too fine susceptibilities of the 
department could be the closing of the Mosque altogether for the- 
time being. If it had remained open and the same incident had 
been repeated the consequences for the Musalmans would have 
been indeed very grave. It was also possible that the people might 
oongr^ate there on ihe pretext of saying prayers but really to 
conspire against the Govt, and, then. Col. Johnson or the civil 
authorities, would have been obliged to adopt severe measures. 
Moreover, the Mussalmans should remember that if the Colonel 
closed the Langar Khanas, meant for distributing food among the 
poor and the hungry, because ‘Rebellion also could be promoted 
there” (against which grave contingency the city bad to be 
guarded), the closing of ihe mosque must have been dictated by 
tender regard for the benefit of the Mohammdans themselves. It 
was apparent that their not congregating there for prayers* would 
insure them against the catastrophe, resulting from fanning the 
flame of rebellion. This mosque may have been closed on another 
possible ground. On the 12 th when a number of Mussalmans were 
returning from it, the Colonel’s guard was attacked in the rear (the 
Colonel is silent as to how and with what weapon) and perhaps- 
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an accidental .'but vigorous dead'Set was made at the Col. himself 
with the help of a big or trifling brickbat. Placed in such a helpless 
situation, if the Col. ordered firing and some lives were lost, the 
matter should not assume the magnitude of a complaint; for 
according to the-- recently propounded principle already referred 
to while dealing with the evidence produced before the Hunter 
Committee in Delhi only “ a trifling number of men were killed ta 
save a large number from decimation. If the Colonel had 
retrained from firing, it was quite within the pale ofpossibiiity 
that the centre of the army would have been rushed, which, would 
have led to more deaths among the crowd than actually took 
place on the 12th. ; 

He also had 4 aeroplanes to hover over the city which was 
an act of foresight. For, endowed with a rare genius, this war¬ 
lord anticipated, that if the citizens threw bombs the lives of his. 
soldiers would be lost in vain and to provide s^ainst such a 
contingency he had kept two aeroplanes in readineS's to go up at 
Quce at a given signal and drop bomt» on the city. This wisdom- 
propelled precaution achieved a remarkable end, namely, that the 
citizens were (according to the perverse imagination of the gallant 
Colonel) prevented from using their hand grenades and the 
Colonel’s army -through his- foresight and God’s grace, remained 
intact and quite safe. 

Kasur. 

After describing the incidents at Lahore, we come to Kasur. 
The following is a bare statement of facts gathered from the 
evidence of official witness who appeared' before the Hunter 
Committee ; — 

On the nth. April last, a public meeting was held at Kasur,. 
at which speeches were delivered about the Rowlatt Act. 

A Hartal followed the news of Mahatma Gandhi's arrest and 
continued till the rath. 

On ihe i2ih a procession of people .carrying black flags 
proceeded towards the station, when according to the evidence 
of Mr. P. Marsden, the Subdivisional officer, the leaders declared 
that the British Raj had come to an end. The people attacked 
the railway station, godown goods, waggons, and passenger trains, 
and looted all the cash .which they found there. Similar incidents- 
took place at Khan. Karan and the station was damaged at Patti. 

At the Kasur Railway station a train was slopped. Two soldiers 
who were travelling on this train fired one or two shots on the 
crowd, after which they were attacked and killed. The crowd 
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was shouting that two of their men had been killed fwhich meant 
that they meant to avenge their death). 

On the same day, three hundred Indian and fifty British 
•soldiers reached Kasur, under the command of Captain Macray, 
and on the i6th April he declared Martial Law before a public 
meeting held at the Town Hall. 

The total number of arrests made was 172, out of which fifty-one 
persons were convicted, and the rest were discharged or acquitted. 

In addition to these, two persons were shot by the sentry, 
because they failed to reply when challenged, and one of them was 
a deaf mute! 

During this period -the people were subjected to various 
punishments which must be mentioned ;— 

A cage was put up in which people were imprisoned, and they 
were obliged to answer the calls of nature where they were. 

Some persons were made to draw lines on the ground with 
their nose, as vouched by some reliable persons. 

But the military officer, responsible for this punishment,, stated, 
that he did not make such an order, but had only ordered men to 
prostrate themselves on the ground which was a form of 
Salaaming. ^ 

The Head Master of a high school, and an aged man were 
flogged. 

On the 3rd May a public gallows was erected but was 
subsequently removed by the order of the Punjab Govt. 

The Head Master of the Municipal Board School complained 
that the boys disobeyed his orders. He was, therefore, asked to 
send any three boys for punishment. As- the three boys sent by 
the Head Master were physically weak, a second order was sent 
to him to furnish three robust boys who were selected and sent 
and were punished for the misfortune of being physically strong. 

The Head Master of the Islamia School had made no 
■ complaint against his boys but three lads from this school tod 
were similarly punished. 

, The entire male population of Kasur, numbering some eight 
to ten thousand, were summoned for identification several times, 
and were ordered to bare their heads. 

The police searched the houses of eight pleaders, and arrested 
several others, including those who had helped the Government 
to maintain peace and order. Mr. Dhanpat Rai, pleader, was 
.arrested without any evidence of any kind against him. 

Persons were flogged before prostitutes, who were collected to 
witness the puishment. 
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Forty persons were flogged, each receiving i8 stripes on an 
average, and some students were publicly flogged. 

From twenty to twenty-five persons were given the fancy 
punishment of “ skipping," which was said to be good for their 
health. 

A poet who had been arrested was asked by Capt Doveton, the 
"Martial Law administrator, to write an ode in his honour and was 
released in reward for it. 

How can one characterise these punishments except as being a 
leaf out of mediaeval history. In the present age inflicting such 
punishments and proudly boasting about them can only come of 
individuals wholly devoid of human attributes. 

Gujranwala- 

The occurrences of Gujranwala were still worse. Here the 
unarmed civil populace was bombed from aeroplanes for the first, 
and let us hope, for the last time in India. 

On the 6th April, hartal was observed. But previous to this, on 
the 5th April, a public meeting was convened at which people 
were enjoined to observe Hartal, in speeches, which accordins to 
Colonel O’Brien incited the people to acts of lawlessness. On the- 
14th April, a disturbance took place, as described in official 
evidence which led to the burning of the station, the cutting of 
telegraph wires and damage to the court buildings. Government 
property and railway station were partially damaged in fourteen 
places other than Gujranwalla. Some Europeans were also 
assaulted at some of these places. But the most heinous crime 
alleged to have been committed at Raninagar was the burning 
of the King’s effigy after which some people went to bathe in the 
Tiver. 

On the 14th’ aeroplanes were sent to Gujranwala where six 
bombs were thrown. But the damage done by two of these 
bombs is stated to be six killed and .six injured. Colonel O’Brien’s 
evidence is silent about the damage done by the four remaining 
bombs. He has given the total number of casualties as twenty- 
seven, including eleven killed, which figure appears astoni.shingly 
small, in view of the frequent bombing and machine gunning from 
the aeroplanes. 

Colonel O’Brien then goes on to .sny that at ii, the same 
morning the police fired on the people, for the first time when 
Mr. Heron was assaulted. On the second occasion, a crowd 
crossing the railway line was fired on, without any reason after 
which whereever people collected, they were fired on. It does 
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Dot require very hard thinking to come to the conclusion that the 
gallant colonel’s memory has played him false in regard to the 
number of casualties. It is, one might observe with regret, the 
inferior shooting by the police, which deprived certain persons of 
the satisfaction of ooing justice to Gujranwala. 

Colonel O’Brien asserted that order could be restored only 
with the help of the army, and Martial Law would not have been 
necessary il Summary Courts had been established. However,, 
according to Col. Macray everything emanated from the Punjab 
Government, of whose will the District authorities were mere 
instruments. 

A catalogue of all the wrongs committed before or after the 
announcement of Martial Law, would be rather prolix, but a few 
concrete illustrations would not be out of place. Enumerated 
thus ar^ 

(I) Flogging publicly, 

(а) Refusal to admit people to bail. 

(3j The arrest of persons, on information supplied by the 
Police, without due inquiry. 

(41 Handcuffing and marching those under arrest, a distance 
of two miles through the Bazar, preceded by two Municipal 
Commissioners, one Hindu and one Mussalman, (most probaoly 
to ridicule Hindu-Muslim unity.) 

(5) Sending twenty-three arrested persons of Lahore by cattle 
trucks, and marching them through the Dazars of Lahore. 

(б) Punishing a police sergeant for failing to give evidence as 
directed.' 

Gentlemen, this is a brief but deeply sad tale of the inhuman 
reaction of which the fair Province of Punjab has been the victim.- 
I have refrained from dwelling on all the atrocities in detail for 
the obvious reason that you yourselves are fully familiar with them. 

Conclusion Regarding Delhi and the Punjab. 

I have, after carefully weighing all the circumstances, arrived 
at the conclusion that the Delhi and Punjab occurrences were 
due to a series of blunders. I see behind all these happenings 
one mistake alter another, like those committed by a pnysician, 
who causes endless harm to the patient, by failing to diagnose the 
disease. Had not the Rowlatt Act been passed in the teeih of the 
opposition referred to, not the smallest event of an untoward nature 
would have taken place in Delhi or the Punjab! Tne en.'ictinent 
of this legislation brought the Satyagraha movement into existence, 
which was considerd the last remedy. It was not translated intO' 
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practice tr» Delhi, but the better part of the country regarded it as 
an acceptable idea. As I have already said, not a drop of blood 
would have been shed in Delhi, if better comnsels had prevailed. 
The Chief Commissioner certainly acted with patience and 
largely helped to save the situation, but all that occurred in Delhi 
is traceable to the mistakes of other officials. Had no firine taken 
place at the Railway Station as none took place in the King Edward 
Park, the situation would have been peacefully overcome. 

Comins to the Punjab, the Avnritsar happenings cie.'irly show 
that the initial blunder consisted in the muzzHnsr and deportation 
orders, served on Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew, which emanated 
direct from Lahore, without previous consultation, with the “ man 
on the spot,” who had every right of being entrusted with the sole 
responsibility of keepine order in this district, to be consulted in 
resnect to so delicate a matter. Tliis led to all the sad occurrences 
which followed. I have a richt to ask any right-minded person, 
if in his opinion any of the gruesome events we all know, and 
which have been referred to above, would have come to pasj>, if the 
initial blunder had not been iierpetrated ? Similarly, but for Mr. 
Gandhi’s arrest at Palwal, and firing on the crowd at I.ahore there 
was no fear of any untoward event at l.ahore. The crowd could 
easily be dispersed by other means as represented by the leaders 
to the authorities at the time. The occurrences of Knsur and 
Gujranwala too, arose out of like blunders, otherwise the demonstra¬ 
tions would have ceased in a short time, as generally happened 
everywhere. 

Lord Huntei^s Committee. 

The Disorders Enquiry Committee was appointed in response 
to India’s constant demand for a searching inquiry into these 
occurrences. It commenced its work in November, at Delhi, 
regarding the Delhi and the Punjab occurrences. We have no 
right to pronounce any premature judgment and must patiently 
await its Report. Although our bitter experience of such 
committees in the past has been abundantly xlepressing, we roust 
“wait and see” and refrain from expressing any opinion. Consider¬ 
ing the fact that the findings of the Hunter Committee will, at most, 
have a trtoral effect, we cannot have any very high expectation of 
it nor can we fail to observe the more or less inconsequential nature 
of its labours, for has not the Indemnity Act taken the wind out 
of its sails, by guaranteeing impunity to officials whose appalling 
infractions would, in a court of law, have assumed the magnitude 
Of grave crimes ? This Act also covers the mistakes committed 
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previous to the operation of Martial Law, and goes as far back as 
the 30th March last. It is therefore not a matter for wonder that 
delinqent officials are encouraged to confess their crimes with 
unseemly audacity, for they feel that they have a right to say and 
do worse things. 

Tho Non-Official Committee. 

As borne out by the procedure adopted at Delhi, it was not 
originally intended by the Congress Committee to boycott the 
Hunter Committee. But their modest request for the enlargement 
of certain Panjab leaders (who are suffering incarceration for no 
crime other than that of being leaders), with a view to secure the 
best non-official evidence, was rejected, and they were constrained 
in the last resort, regretfully, to decide that they should refrain 
from leading any evidence before the Hunter Committee, but 
produce the same before the non-official committee, which is also 
doing its work. The non-official report will, no doubt, present the 
other side of the picture in bright colours. I am of opinion that 
General Dyer, Colonel Frank Johnson and some others have', 
greatly lightened the task of the non-official committee. In fact, 
India may be fully content with reprinting the statements of those 
witnesses and circulating them widely in England to bring home 
to the British the real nature of the share of some of their able 
representatives in ruling India, and also to let them have an idea 
of the value and worth these men attach to Indian lives. There is 
however a good deal of work before this Committee, and we hope 
it will take early steps to publish both in India and England the 
evidence it has collected. 

Result of Repression. 

It is India’s misfortune that the inen at the helm of her affairs, 
seem to be actuated with the belief that the central principle of 
Government must ever be repression. 

Although the evidence daily accumulating driv^ one to the 
conclusion that repression ever leaves a vigorous dynamic force in 
its wake, yet our Government prefers to adhere to its antiquated, 
political creed, its daily increasing . deleterious results not with-' 
standing. 

If Lord Curson laid India under a ,debt of gratitude by .the 
partition of Bengal, Sir Michael O’Dower has done nothing less, by 
his Nadirshahv rule in the Panjab, and of which we shall soon 
begin to be conscious. Sir Michael will have occasion to be proud 
of his achievement, if political activity is snuffed out in the Punjab. 
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But, if the real political life of the'province begins after his strenuous 
efforts to stamp it out, the ex-satrap will have occasion to realise the 
magnitude of his blunder. He will then realise that the bitter 
poison he ministered to the Panjab, actually proved the elixir of 
life to her. 

The Beforms. 

The forthcoming Reforms will, no doubt, go a certain length, 
to affect the anti-diluvian nature of the existing constitution. But, 
so long as India’s share in the Central Government is not of a 
really satisfactory nature, we cannot hope to have seen the last of- 
the massacre of Jallianwala and the bombing of Gujranwala. We 
have not the least doubt about the good intentions of the Right 
Hon. Edwin Samuel Montagu, who, we foully realise, has not 
merely taken endless pains to aciiieve the successful conclusion of 
his efforts in regard to the reform scheme, but has evinced great 
preseverence and statesmanship, in winning the goal in spite of the 
reactionary efforts of certain parties. He has established his claim 
to be regarded a true well-wisher and benefactor of India. But,. 
we cannot help observing that these reforms fall short even of the 
minimum demand of India. 

Judging the recommendations of the Joint Committee of the 
Lords and Commons relating to the central Government, in the 
light of the announcement of the 2Qth August 17, we are constrained 
to say that they do not fulfil the promise vouchsafed to us. Nor 
can it be said that increasing the number of Indian members of the 
Central Executive Council means tbe devolution of responsibility 
in the real sense. Such effect as it may possibly have must needs 
be confined to the moral sphere. It is, however, satisfactory to 
note that the Joint Committee has rejected the Grand Cominittee, 
and reconjmended the constitution of the Council of State as a true 
revising chainber, which seems to be free from the defects of the 
former and curtails our apprehensions. The Joint Committee 
has offered useful counsel with regard to the selection of the 
President of the Indian Legislature. It is rightly advised that great 
deliberation should be exercised in selecting for this office one who 
apart from' being a man of acknowledged ability should also^ 
possess experience of Parliamentary principles and procedure. 
Provincial Governors are invested with power to dismiss ministers, 
which, in other words, means that the ministers will be subject- 
to the executive pressure which may prove an impediment in the 
way of the realisation of legitimate and beneficial aims which they 
may have in view. It will also give rise to a belief in the country 
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that the possibility of the Indians availing themselves of the modest 
share allowed to them in the Provincial Councils has been 
curtailed to a certain extent in this way. Then, who does not 
know that Bombay, Bengal, and Madras, are the advanced 
provinces of India, and they are certainly ahead of certain 
othfer Provinces in the fields of Education, Commerce and 
Political activity ? Would it not evoke their resentment 
when they find that they get nothing more than Commerce, 
Industry and Education in “transferred subjects”, although they are, 
without the least doubt, entitled to much more. To allow 
provincial legislatures responsible control over commerce, industry 
and less important subjects, is dmdedly a disappoinment for India. 
When we realise that we have no “fiscal autonomy” which is the 
essence of our demands regarding economic control, without which 
commerce and industry must needs remain in a static and lifeless 
condition, we can hardly entertain any hope of developing our 
commerce and industry. With reference to the subject of educa¬ 
tion, no opinion can he formed regarding some of the reservations 
hinted at in the Joint Committee’s Report, until they are before us 
in definite form.' But I hope, as authoritatively stated in reliable 
circles, Education will be a. completely “transferred subject.” A 
good step seems to have been taken in respect to the question of 
franchise, The Joint Committee has liberalised the principle 
of franchise, by recognising the demands of the depressed classes. 
But. Indian leaders are unable to understand why the rulers and 
subjects of native states are put' on the same . footing as British 
Indian subjects, in regard to the right of “vote’’ and “election”; 
and it is difficult for them to extend a warm welcome, to this innova¬ 
tion. The. Joint Committee does not appear generous in not apply¬ 
ing the principle of enfranchisement to women as a whole, although 
its adoption is left to the choice of different provinces. It can, 
however, be safely asserted that the right has not been altogether 
overlooked. It would have been advisable to select some provinces 
for the operation of the right after if had been even partially recog¬ 
nised by the Joint Committee. 

It would be a great injustice to declare those convicted! for more 
then 6 months as ineligible for election for 5 years. Unless a 
reservation is made in favour of those who are convict^ of offences- 
relating to the State, such as S. 124 A, we will be deprived of some, 
of the b«t men of our country, who have been the victims (from 
lime to time) of executive blunders. 

I regret to say that the Bill fixes the period of our political 
schooling at ten years, 'which; compared with other courses of 
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instruction, appears to be long and tedious, especially because we 
are left in a state of uncertainty. At the conclusion of this period, 
-supposing the Parliamentary Committee does no more than make 
immaterial recommendations, at the end of ten years, it would not 
be possible to predict the number of decades for which India may 
have to wait for the attainment of complete Self Government. This 
uncertainty could be disposed of, by adhering to 'the Congr^s- 
League Scheme. Unless there is a definite promise that India will 
get Self Government within' 15 or 20 years,itisfutiletoexpect- 
India for ever to continue to value the modest gift of the Reform 
Scheme. The appointment of a Parliamentary Standing Committee 
for advising the Government on important Indian matters is' 
satisfactory in as much as it promises to rescue India from the cold 
indifference which has been her lot so far.' It signifies that a wel¬ 
come beginning of the process of realising India’s importance is 
being made. It is now essential for India to have a permanent 
organisation in London to co-operate with the Parliamentary 
Committee when necessary, and to place Indian aspirations before 
Britain more prominently. It would be quite appropriate to 
entrust this task to the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress and the London Branch of the Mushm League, but it is 
necessary to consider the ways of making them more useful. At 
present it will be our duty to devote special attention to the rules 
which are' going to be appended to the Reform Act. If we fail to 
devote to this task the time which it deserves, the few benefits now 
accruing to us may also dwindle. However, looking at the Reforms 
as a whole, we should welcome them as the first stone of the founda¬ 
tion of Self Government. 'We must hot allow the occurrences of 
the Panjab, and the question of Turkey to prevent us from taking 
that interest in them which as Indians is our duty to do. 
Although we are not likely to forget the deep agony caused by the 
occurrences of the Panjab and the events relating to the Holy 
Places, Khilafat and Turkey, we should, while continuing our 
constitutional struggle, make a united effort to make the Reforms 
-successful, as on that well depend our future development. ^ 

Sndu MuaRm-Unity. 

The secret of the success, not'merely of the Reform Schema but 
of all the work which is being done by Indians in India and abroad, 
lies in Hindu Muslim unity. There is no need to look back, as 
both these'communities have fully realised it now, that unity alone 
can be the firm foundation of India’s real improvement and future 
progress. Although war is rightly regarded a calamity, the share 
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the world war (now happily ended) has had in forging the links of 
unity between these two great communities, entitles us to say that the- 
war has bequeathed to India a legacy which is likely to prove the 
key to the success of the national self-realisation of' India. I must,, 
however, confess that there are certain matters which at times come 
in the way of the full realisation of this blessing. Those who are 
inspired by a genuine desire to. serve their country cannot be 
affected by any differences of race or creed, which are the same ta 
day as they were before. Hindu-MusUm relations, however, appear 
to he infinitely mbre satisfactory than they have been in past yearsv 
The question of Government appointments is no longer capable of 
engaging our attention to any appreciable degree, and although 
political rights were the subject of much controversy between them' 
before, the Congress League compact of 1916 went a very long way 
to settle that matter.. Such other matters as the League and the 
Congress may still require to have an understanding atraut, will I 
am sure, be easily settled between them on some appropriate* 
occasion. 

Preservation of Cows. 

I shall, therefore, address myself to the one question, which haS' 
au importance quite its own, and which is none other than the 
preservation of cows. We have, lor some time past, been indulging, 
in indirect allusions and vague bints and to my mind it is high time, 
that this question was dealt with in clear and specific terms with a 
view to reaching a satisfactory conclusion. Some of the methods 
which some of our Hindu brethren, have at times permitted themselves 
to adopt for the attainment of their object have, in certain instances, 
undoubtedly proved highly objectionable, and naturally tending 
to defeat the very purpose aimed at. But to-day, when both Hindus: 
and Muslims are marching together through a new era, when various 
differences are gradually, but surely, being transformed into varied- 
phases of unity, the possibility of the resumption of such fruitless' 
efforts is becoming remote. In fact, we are now inspired by that 
spirit of patrioti.sm which is sure to prove the key to the solution,' 
not merely of the question of the preservation of cows, but also to 
the final settlement of all' other differences. When two sections 
began to co-operate in a sprit of loving comradeship, sharing one^ 
another’s burdens, the inevitable result follows and their differences, 
passing through various phases of mutual toleration ,finally merge 
in community of interest with circumstances referred to, and the 
very differences are transformed into the surest basis of united endea-; 
yours. , 
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Our Hindu compatriots have for some time past, been making 
genuine efforts to meet us more than half way, and deserve our 
sincerest gratitude for their good will. It is indeed, a testimony to 
their keen realisation of the needs of nation building. It, therefore 
behoves us, as inheritors of a noble creed, to reciprocate their-amia- 
ble regard with greater warmth and good will to demonstrate that 
our faith teaches us that every good act deserves a better return. 
Our Hindu brethren enthusistically and spontaneously observed 
the Khila&t day with us and in closing their business to share our 
sorrow they evinced remarkably large sympathies. They cheerfully 
bore great commercial loss -only to prove their sincere regard for 
our sentiments in regard, to a matter which was exclusively 
religious, and could claim their Interest in no other way. Can these 
sincere demonstrations of friendly regard and good wlil go for 
nothing ? Most certainty not; nor can tliey possibly fail to evoke the 
deserving responses from a people not dead to 'all noble feelings. 
Again, what but the promotion of commendable reciprocity and 
co-operation in exclusive religious matters can be a surer guarantee 
of India’s future welfare and progress ? Indeed this is the only 
point on which we are without the least hesitancy unanimously agreed. 
The matter which is entirely for Muslims to decide, is what 
practical step they are going to take to demonstrate their apprecia¬ 
tion of this principle, to reassure Hindu brethren. Not a soul 
among Mussalmans would hesitate to vouchsafe the necessary assu¬ 
rance. In fact, they should enthusiastically respond to such a call, 
and do whatever they legitimately can, to consumate such an object 
They should, in so far as it lies in their power refrain from 
acts calculated tg wound the susceptibilities of their compatriots. 

We are, and should be, fully cognisant of the fact that cow kill-, 
ing serionsly annoys our fellow-countrymen. But before holding out 
any assurance to them, we must first see in what light our religion 
views this question. We most also determine the extent in which 
“Qurbani” is enjoined upon us—irrespective, of course, of the 
slaughter of enws. According to Islam, “Qurbani” or sacrificial offer¬ 
ing is only a Sunati-Muwakkidah a practice observed by the prophet 
and emphatically enjoined on bis followers) which Mussalmans, as 
Mussalmans, so long as they can afford it, must observe. Now, it is 
a matter of choice to fulfil this observance by sacrificing camels, 
sheep, goat or cow, which simply means that any of these animals 
can be fit offerings. Crores of Indian Muslims must be strangers 
to the slaughter of camel, for the fulfilment of this observance, 
but none of them can possibly be accused of the. slightest religious 
omission. On the contrary, Mussalmans of Arabia, Syria, Egypt, 
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Tripoli and Asiatic Turkey have been faithSul to this observance 
without ever having slaughtered a cow, and I am confident no 
erudite Mufti can maintain that these Mussalmans have failed 
to observe the Sunnat (practice of the Prophet) or have been 
guilty of any religious shortcoming. If any ^Musalman dares to 
call a religiously legitimate act illegitimate, he certainly commits 
a sin. I consider it appropriate at this stage to recount some of 
the ahadtee (religious traditions) according to which the sacrifice 
of animals other than the cow is entitled to preference. For 
instance, Ummati Salmah (the holy Prophet’s venerable wife) 
says that the Prophet once observed “ if any of you see the 
crescent heralding the month ‘of Zil Hijiah and desired to sacrifice 
a goat...:” which obviously indicates that the tradition Arabs 
were in the habit of sacrificing goats. According to another our 
prophet said that of all sacrificial animals sheep was preferable ; 

' if we reserve sheep alone for the offering we will be complying 
with this tradition. However 1 would refrain from expatiating 
on the religious aspect of this subject as, properly speaking, it 
relates to the domain of the doctors of theology. If having regard 
to ail these circumstances, Mussalmans devoted their attention to 
this subject, of their own accord, and elected to sacrifice animals 
other than the cow they would have the proud privilege of being 
regarded the first tri take the initial step towards ensuring the 
internal peace of the country, and they would also, in this way, 
be repaying the debt of gratitude, under which they have recently 
been laid by their Hindu compatriots. I earnestly appeal to my 
Muslim brothers, to consider calmly, what I have said about this 
question, and if they arrive at the conclusion at which I have 
arrived, it will be up to them to show what value they attach to 
the great principle of unity and what practical response they are 
ready to make (with particular reference to religious susceptibili¬ 
ties) to the forvvard step already taken by the Hindus in the 
direction of that goal. If I am asked to specify the practical step ' 
to be taken in this direction, I would recommend that the residents 
of Kashi, Ajudhia, Muthra and Bindraban (the scared places of 
the Hindus) should begin the operation of the principle enunciated 
above, and efforts should be simultaneously directed to the propa¬ 
gation of the same idea in other places. I must confess that it is 
a question which belongs to the vast and heterogeneous population 
of seven crore Musalmans scattered all over India, and our efforts 
will take to bear fruit, but this consideration should not discourage 
us from making ah immediate beginning,' I am also of opinion, 
that unless some organized institution is entrusted with the 
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propaganda, we must despair of any practical achievement in this 
respect. The Muslim League, of all the institutions, is by far the 
most suited for this purpose, and I hope it will offer itself for the 
sacred work, and perform it with the wisdom and zeal which it 
deserves. 1 also hope the Muslim League will receive adequate 
and willing co-operation from the zealous members of the Khilafat 
Committees. In the first place, I trust that my views on this 
subject will evoke no adverse criticism from any quarter, but in 
view of the fact that the Muslim community like all other 
communities . of the world, is composed of men of varied ways of 
thinking, I shall not mind any onslaught, for I am conscious that 
my humble suggestions spring from the depth of honesty and 
sincerity and are not from any motive to please or annoy anyone. . 

The Ottoman hlmplre, Khilafat and the Holy Places. 

Gentlemen, I now propose to deal with the question, the impor¬ 
tance of which cannot be exaggerated. Although, Indian Muslims 
have expressed their views fairly and fully on various occasions, 
it is my special privilege and duty, as the President of the League, 
to survey the entire question of the Khilafat, the Holy Places and 
the Ottoman Empire. In order to let the responsible ministers 
and the people of Great Britain have the occasion to realise the 
real bearings and importance of this question, we must clearly 
state the truth regarding the relations existing between Turkey and 
the Mussalmans of the world and the Indian Muslims. Islam is 
not merely a faith, but a system which knows no colour nor race. 
It teaches its followers the wholesome lesson of muslim brother¬ 
hood^ which secures for every proselyte, hailing from England 
America or Africa, that equality of treatment, which is the 
imperishable heritage of Mussalmans. The ordering of such a 
peerless Socio-religious system creates inviolable bonds between 
one Muslim an4.another. It is not a mere collection of ritual and 
other religious observances, hut is so deeply rooted in organic 
ethics that any attempt to detach it from politics Would amount 
to laying the foundation of a system wholly unlike it. According 
to our faith, the Prophet of Arabia, who ‘is an ex.imple of perfec¬ 
tion to all, presented this system as an ideal for the world, and 
when Providence, in His boundless Wisdom, took him away 
from us at the conclusion of his spiritu.al mission, his worthy 
successors worked for the success of his teaching in a manner to 
which the . chronicles written by friends and foes, and the vastness 
of the circle of the followers of Islam, bear adequate witness. 
1 , however, do not feel the necessity of tracing the entire origin and 
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development of Khilafat at this stage; for, the curious can find 
ample material in books of history. I shall content myself with 
affirming that to-day it is the descendants of Osman the great (the 
Ottomans), who by common acceptation are invested with the 
responsibility of Khilafat (spiritual sovereignty), and on account of 
which the entire population of the Muslim world have, ever since 
the day Khalifat devolved on Ottoman sovereigns, owed them that 
spiritual allegiance which has manifested itself to day in the acute 
unrest among Mussalmans all the world over. The Ottoman 
Sovereigns have for a long time been the custodians of the Holy 
Places of Islam, protecting them against non-muslim usurpation. 
It is, therefore, only natural for Mussalmans to wish to see the 
Ottoman Empire sufficiently powerful to be able to guard the Holy 
Places against the nefarious designs of covetous or adventurous 
aliens. Turkey has, in her career in history, been the shield of 
Islam, having for centuries shed Turkish blood in defence of 
Mussalmans in various battle-fields, and has, therefore, been 
specially endeared to Muslims of the world. These are some of 
the salient reasons which explain the painful anxiety with which 
the Muslim world is awaiting the last word of the I'eace Conference 
in regard to the Ottoman Empire. The Indian Muslims who have 
been under the British rule for more than a century, and who have 
furnished on several occasions undeniable proof of their practical 
loyally to the British Crown, were impaled upon the horns of a 
most painful dilemma when war came to be declared on Turkey. 
They wanted to be single minded, but while, on the one hand, they 
had the soundest religious scruples against going to war with or 
helping any one against Turkey, on the other, the adoption of a 
neutral position was calculated to expose them to the charge of 
shirking the fundamental duty they owed to their own state. 
Lord Hardinge, the Ex-Viceroy of India, realising the acuteness 
of the Indian Musalmans’ predicament, made the famous announce¬ 
ment regarding the protection of the Holy Places with which we 
are all adequately familiar, and which went a long way to placate 
and reassure the Indian Muslims. We, then, relied on the 
assurance that the war between England and Turkey had nothing 
to do with religion, and regarded the above-stated announcement 
as a pledge that no attempt would be made to deprive Turkey of 
her custody of Holy Places, and determined to help the British 
with men and money. Giving our first thoughts to the allegiance 
we owed to the crown, we, not merelv fought against the Turks, 
but offered all the pecuniary assistance we possibly could for the 
successful prosecution of the War. Musalmans did not play so 
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great a part in the European theatres of War, as in the battle-fields 
of Syria, and Mesopotamia. They fought shoulder to shoulder with 
the British and the Australian soldiers in the famous Dardeneles 
campaign, against the Sultan of Turkey, in defence of the British 
Crown, and took prominent part in the service which others were 
rendering to the Empire. In Syria especially, of all sections of 
Indians, Musalmans seem to have been most in evidence-“-a fact 
admitted by responsible persons. The Indian Muslims, who have 
ever been earnestly desirous to see the improvement of Turko* 
British relations, are painfully aware that in spite of their devout 
hopes to the contrary the treatment of the Turks by British 
statesmen has almost invariably been detrimental to the former’s 
interests. 

Anglo Turkish Belations- 

Casting a glance at the history of the period of Anglo-Turkish 
alliance we first find that the vast and fertile country of Egypt 
passed from the real suzerainty of the Turks Into virtual possession 
of England, after the Island of Cyprus had been ceded to England, 
in return for her securing lenient terms for Turkey in the treaty of 
Steffano, after the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. The conclusion of 
the treaty of Berlin led the Prime Minister of Italy to address the 
English Premier regarding Italy’s designs on Tripoli, when the 
latter replied that the right opportunity had nOt then arrived; 
for “the quarry should be pursued when lame or wounded.” In 
19 rI, long after this exchange of views, Italy invaded Tripoli and 
the Turks wanted to send their troops through ^ypt to resist 
Italy’s brigandage. This procedure, however, the friendly Britain 
successfully vetoed. On the out-break of the last Balkan War, 
Mr. Asquith, the late Premier,: enunciated the principle that 
whatever the result of the War, it should not effect the boundaries 
of the belligerent countries. Later on, when the tables seemed 
to be turning and the Turks had, owing to disorzanisation, to retreat, 
the same upright Premier was pleased to observe that the victor 
could not be deprived of the fruits of his conquest. In connection 
with the same war, armistice was concluded just before the Turks' 
possession of Adrianople, when the delegates of the belligerents 
met under the presidency of Sir Edward now Viscount Grey (the 
ex-foreign Secretary of Britain) ‘who fully exerted his influence to 
secure Adrianople for the Bulgars, a demand the Turks would not 
concede, and Anwar . Pasha followed by a large number of troops 
proceeded to rescue the beseiged Turkish Division with the result 
that Adrianople fell into: Turkish hands. But Turkey’s old and 
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faithrull ally Britain continued to insist on the evacuation of 
Adrianople. The unnameable atrocities the Greeks and Buigars 
perpetrated on Macedonian Musalmans during the Balkan war 
were such as to horrify any civilised people, and M. Pierr Loti, the 
famous french writer profoundly moved by them reduced them to a 
poignantly pathetic and immortal narrative. No voice however 
was raised, on behalf of England against these atrocities, and no- 
hand was stretched to succour the victims. In fact the indifference 
displayed, on this occasion tended to encourage the appalling 
intentions of the Balkan tyrants. 

Again it is common knowledge that Mr. Gladstone did not 
merely lack sympathy for the Turks, but devoted life-long endeavours-, 
to the extinction of European Turkey, and all bis utterances- 
regarding the Turks were hard-hearted and brimming with prejudice. 
Nor is Viscount Grey, his faithful disciple, free from this accusation, 
for he too has exercised bis powers to the detriment of the Turks. 
Although British Statesmen’s hostile attitude against the only 
recognised Muslim Power seems to have been more or less consis¬ 
tent, the Indian Musalmans made another effort to let bygones be 
bygones and placed ready reliance on the present Premier’s pledge, 
contained in his well known speech of the 5th January, 1918. 
He prefaced this pledge by asserting that his .utterance contained' 
not merely the thoughts of the Government, but of the whole 
nation, and not merely of the nation but “of the entire British 
Empire" and then proceeded to say “Nor ire we fighting to deprive 
Turkey of its capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race.” No 
. pledge can be more unambiguous or more confident, nor can a 
clearer utterance be expected from the responsible minister of any 
Other power. But the news which subsequently filtered down from 
Paris, began to alter the features of this promise, and finally the 
well-known Sheffield speech of the Premier perpetrated its complete 
disfigurement, demonstrating to the world the fragile nature of so 
called “pledges and promises,” which seem to be the slaves of 
circumstancesi changing as circumstances change. We were 
assured that the W-ar would not affect the Holy Places, but we 
find almost all of them in non-Muslim hands to day, and yet 
unsophisticated Muslims are expected to detect no violation of the 
promise, vouchsafed to them, in such a state of things. We 
Musalmans desire it to be distinctly understood that we regard both- 
Mecca and Medina as being in- non-Muslim hands, because the 
himself appears to be. a creature of Christendom. The 
other Holy . Places are situated in: similar or even worse circum- 
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stances. Leaving these two pledges aside find that some of the 
war aims and assurances most frequently reiterated by the Allies- 
during the period of the War were (i) that the War was waged in 
defence of justice and right, (2) that it was being fought for the- 
emancipation of backward and small nations, ( 3 ) that it was not 
a religious struggle, but was meant to secure to all the peoples of 
the world (irrespective of colour or race) the blessings of justice 
and freedom; (4) that it was undertaken to end tyranny and 
aggression and to terminate the usurpation of the rights of others, 
(5) that the vanquished were not to be dealt with severely, but 
would have their legitimate rights duly considered and (6) that 
there were to he no territorial annexations / 

Now it is the moral responsibility of those who propounded 
these aims and vouchsafed these assurances to explain to the world 
their real meaning as they now appear in the light of current 
events; Let them explain which of their pledges or aims has been 
satisfied or violated by permitting Greece to occupy Smyrna and its 
neighbouring districts and by equipping France, England and Italy 
with authority to hold away in Syria, Mesopotomia, and Adalia, 
respectively. Conscious of what they have done, they are in a 
better position to expound to the world the spirit which has 
characterised their treatment of the Ottoman Empire and Muslim 
rights, and they alone can state whether any Muslim nationalities- 
have suffered any aggression and oppression or not. Will they be 
so good as to explain the people of this world in unequivocal 
terms which nationalities have been selected (irrespective of race 
or creed) for - the fulfilment of their war aims and assurances ? 
Whether they conclude 'to 'justify themselves or not let the world 
realise the truth of it all. It is to be profoundly deplored that 
England’s responsible minister appear determined to impair the 
credit which she should do all to maintain in Asia. The Asiatics- 
too now seem prepared to give such specious promises the credit 
they deserve. Where, indeed, are the famous ‘‘Fourteen Points” 
of President Wilson which the Turks and others accepted as basic 
principles which led first to the welcome of armistice and then to the 
conclusion of hostilities. Why has the para referring to Turkey, 
which repudiated the annexation of territory and promised “secure 
sovereignty ” to the Ottoman Empire over its Turkish possessions 
now become a dead letter? What has become of the principle of 
“self-determination?” Let those who read and relied on this- 
principle also peruse the proceedings of the National' Association 
of the Syrians, clamouring for freedom, whose voices fall on deaf 
ears. The majority of the Syrian population is vociferously 
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demanding the preservation of its liberty, but tender regard for 
French ambition required that Syria should be delivered up to 
France. Is it anything but an undisguised travesty of the principle 
of Self-Determination ? 

Treatment of Turks Duiincr Armistice. 

The pathetic narrative of the infamous treatment meted , out to 
the Turks does not end here, for they were subjected to trying 
ordeals even during the period of armistice. Pressure was brought 
'to bear on them after the cessation of hostilities to evacuate the 
Holy Medina with the object to hand it over to Husain^ the Sharif, 
and thus they were forcibly deprived of the last vestige of 
•sovereignty over the Holy land, and the treacherous Greeks were 
suffered to land their troops at Smyrna and occupy neighbouring 
districts about the same time. Considering that the Turks had 
surrendered their arms, and trops had been demobilised, the 
Greeks met with no resistance whatsoever in achieving their nefarious 
end, but were encouraged to perpetrate the appalling atrocities. The 
Khalifat ul Muslitnin afterwards recounted with poignant anguish 
in the course of an interview which he granted to an European 
j Durnalist. 

His Imperial Majesty said :— , 

“.Why should the faults of the Government be 

expiated through massacaring, sacking and raping thousands of 
peaceful inhabitants in Asia Minor by Hellenic troops, and Greek 
hands, whose atrocities are well-known to you ?...cities are burnt, 
thou^nds of people are killed unjustly, and with the greatest 
ferocity. The excitement and despair.amongst my people are very 
-great. It looks as though a new war is raging already. But the 
terms of tlie armistice indirectly protect the Greeks with whom we 
are not at war and deprives us of every possibility of defending 
-ourselves against iljeir crimes. At the same time the armistice 
-disarms us.. Our troops are demobilised. Before things get worse 
the Powers must put an end to this butchery." 

What hard-hearted Musalman can read these words of the 
Khalifat ul Muslimin without being visibly moved, and what 
human being can help being deeply touched by reading the graphic 
-description of the tragic plight of His Imperial Majesty's innocent 
subjects. The reprisals the Turks visited upon insurgent Armenians 
are magnified and termed “atrocities" and are widely circulated 
in Europe to excite indignation and horror against the Turks : but 
if the Turks themselves are the victims of barbarous atrocities by 
•Greeks and Armenians, the philanthropic cha^npions of humanity 

J 
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close their ears against their shrieks of agony, .^re we to regard 
this as the criterion of the superior civilisation which Europe seems 
to be proudly presenting as an ideal to the world ? And is this an 
illustration of the sublime love of humanity, of which the cultured 
nations complacently boast ? Time and again we are confidently, 
assured that religious prejudice does not weigh with Europe. But 
the trend of events prove.s the contrary. Turkey has not committed 
the slightest breach of the terms of the armistice, and yet she has 
been subjected to the kind of treatment detailed above, whereas 
perfidious Italy has defiantly trampled under foot the decision of 
the Peace Conference regarding Fiume, and still her violent affront 
is patiently tolerated. 'Again Roumania, a much smaller State than 
Italy, in spite of being guilty of unmitigated brigandage in Hungary, 
has consistently treated the demands of the Council as unworthy of 
notice, thus behaving with unbridled defiance of international 
obligations but her audacious recalcitrance is met with dignified 
toleration, possibly because she is a Christian State. Emphatic 
claims are being put forward for the “mandatory” control of 
Turkish provinces, but faithless and backward Bulgaria is 
considered fit not merely to enjoy full freedom, but to have an 
“outlet to the Spa,” although she, too, threw in her lot with 
Germany and fought against the Allies along side of the Turks 
(without the admittedly clean methods of the latter). Nor is this all 
to complete the melancholy tale of religious prejudice against the 
Turks, for there are still other events which drive the point home. 
The Premier while decorating General Allenby with an order 
commemorating the conquest of Palestine, preferred to call the 
Palestinian campaign a '^erusadt” reviving the more or less forgotten 
and centuries old memories of a series of religious hostilities 
between the Cliristians and the Muslims. The resuscitation by the 
Prime Minister of this obsolescent term implies that the Powers 
of Christendom have not yet allowed the old memories to abate^ 
and it is a mistake to regard the ancient series of crusades as 
terminated, since in winning the latest “crusade” General Allenby^ 
the Richard 11 of his time, has rendered Christendom that dis> 
tinguished service which even His Royal Predecessor failed to 
accomplish. Can we ask the minister, who has rescued the 
centuries old term “crusade” from oblivion, if according to him the 
Indian Muslims and unfortunate Arabs hied and died on the Syrian 
battlefield to win a battle which this setond Richard won with the 
help of troops, two thirds of which were Moslem, to be called a 
^‘crusade” afterwards ? Let these ministers remember that their 
present policy, and such' fiigrant indiscretions as the one just 
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described are not merely a subtle source of pain to the seven and 
a half crore of Musalmans of India, but are calculated to sow the 
seeds of a potential estrangement throughout the Moslem world,, 
■which if sufferred to grow may not prove conductive to calm con¬ 
templation of the undesirable results likely to follow. 

In spite of all this the Indian Muslims have not swerved from 
the path of duty, and have remained firmly loyal. It is confidently 
hoped that they will continue to display in the future the patience 
they have so far shown, and unflinchingly adhere to their primary 
civic duty^ But how is the Government discharging the respon¬ 
sibilities with which it is burdened on behalf of the Musalmans ?' 
Let ns consider the concrete “acts” which answer this query. 

The Peace Conference, which undertook the grave duty of 
pronouncing a final, decision regarding not merely some Muslim 
peoples, but virtually regarding the entire Muslim world, proceeded 
with its onerous work without consulting a single Muslim represen¬ 
tative. It was not considered necessairy to observe the elementary 
principle of hearing the party^ the question of whose life and death 
had to be decided and it has not yet been considered proper to 
admit a Muslim representative to the Conference with which rests 
the pronouncement of the final verdict on Islam. We are cog¬ 
nisant that His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and Mr. Montagu 
represented the Indian Muslim wishes to the.best of their ai>ility 
before the Peace Conference, and we are deeply grateful to both of 
them. But may we know what objection there could possibly be 
to the selection of a Muslim representative ? And why, indeed, 
was so modest and legitimate a demand of Indian Muslims relegated 
to the scrapheap ? The request made to the Prime Minister for 
receiving a deputation to present the views of Indian Muslims met 
with a cold reception, for the Premier was not ready to waste his 
precious time in listening to such useless matters. In the end 
memorialisation was resorted to, although without securing any 
satisfactory assurance. We are thankul to His Excellency Lord 
Chehnsford for the reference he made to this subject in his opening 
address to the Imperial Council, in its September Session of 1919# 
wheiv he assured the Indian Muslims that he. had done his best to 
represent the feelings and views of Indian Muslims to the 
Secretary of State. We must also thankfully acknowledge HiS 
Excellency's allusion to Indian Musalman's acute anxiety regarding 
the question of Turkey, contained in the speech he made on the 
^4th November last, at Madras. He said “I realise to the full 
and sympathise most deeply with the anxiety felt by all Muslims 
in India regarding the res’alt of the negotiation of peace with 
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Turkey. Knowing how strong those feelings are I took measures 
40 secure that their views should be represented fully to the Home 
government and to the authorities assembled at the Peace 
Conference, Special Muslim representatives were delegated to Paris 
to attend the Peace Conference, and whatever may be the result of 
these negotiations, and this must depend on factors which affect 
interests other than those of India or England, Indian Muslims may 
rest assured that their feelings have been fully represented. You 
may have noticed that Mr. Bonar Law speaking in the House of 
Commons on November 3rd said that the British Government was 
fully aware of the interest of Indian Muhammadans in the future of 
Turkey and that they would give as they had already given full 
weight and consideration to their views.” We, however, find no 
word either in His Excellency’s or in Mr. Bonar Law’s utterances 
■which m.iy allay the anxiety we feel. In fact no responsible 
tepresentative of His Majesty either here or in England has yet 
permitted himself to breathe a word which may even savour 
of the assurance we Mussalmans of India are awaiting with bated' 
breath. We are fully' awate that the result of the peace nego> 
tiation with Turkey depends on factors which affect interests otheti 
than those of Britain, nor are we blind to French or Italian Interests 
■of which the former seem to figure . -prominenlly in the considera¬ 
tions likely to determine England’s attitude. We are, at the same 
time, tolerably certain that England’s will be the decisive voice in 
the final settlement with Turkey, arid therefore wC are constrained 
to regard what may follow these n^otiations as the result of 
England’s strength or weakness. If England realised the true 
significance and friendly feelings of more than 30 ccore Muslims 
of the world as against the comparatively paltry economic advan¬ 
tages to be derived from Mesopotamia, she would display less 
solicitude for the interests of France and Italy and secure just and 
honourable settlement with Turkey ushering in a wholly new era! 
We are sincerely thankful to Mr. Montagu for undertaking the 

responsibility of correctly interpreting our views to the Peace 

•Conference. In one of his speeches he was good enough to 

observe that he and his colleagues (Lord Sinha and H. H. the 

Maharaja of Bikaner) insisted before the Council of the Four that 
nothing short of a just settlement on the basis of nationality 
-would satisfy the Muslims, nor was any other settlement possible. 
That indeed, would satisfy the Musaltnans, but surely a “settle¬ 
ment on the basis of “nationality" cannot possibly imply that 
England and France should become the rulers of Arabia under the 
■specious pretext of holding a “mandate”, a new fangled inventioo' 
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bequeathed by the late war. Nor can that principle be said to 
have been respected by exposing Smyrna to the tyranny of the 
Greeks. The Muslims will be satisfied only when independence ' 
(in the true sense of the term) is secured to the Arabs and other 
Turkish subjects by assigning to Turkey the “mandate” to adminis¬ 
ter their provinces subject to the supervision of a League of 
Nations not swayed by more than one vote of each country. The 
Muslims know that the right to hold a “mandate” (if mandatory . 
government is at all necessary) in any of the lands previously 
tinder the Ottoman rule primarily belongs to Turkey, because the' 
people inhabiting these lands are predominantly Muslim m/ai/ 4 , 
and no non-Muslim power can under any pretext have the right to 
hold sway over them. The Musalmans cannot be expected tO' 
forget that these lands have been the cradle of Islam, where the> 
Holy Places are situated, and where no non-Muslim can ever have 
even the semblance of the right of mandatory or any other rule. 
Trampling upon Muslim sentiments in this respect would mean 
Creating not transitory but perennial unrest in the entire Muslim 
world, which would otherwise mean the deliberate awakening of 
unfriendly feelings in an otherwise unobtrusive people. 


Difference of Muslim and Non-Muslim 
Conception of Khilafat 

In his speech already referred to, we find Mr. Montagu' 
assuring his Muslim fellow subjects that no word had been used 
during the discussions at P^ris, officially or otherwise, to show that. 
any one was foolish enough to comtemplate meddling with the 
question of Khilafat, which was purely for the Musalmans to. 
determine* Nor did he think the Holy Places or a'ny sacred 
building were at the time in any danger to require interference. 
The first portion of this utterance is far from reassurin'^ the 
Muhammadans. We are not appealing to any one to refrain*"from 
interfering with that aspect of the question which is a matter of 
faith j for we know all the powers of earth are not puissant enough 
to change the religious convictions of any people. I can imagine 
no one to be so foolish as to ground his appeal to Britain on so 
obvious a misconception. On the contrary our representations are 
based on the ground that 'Umpotal is the chief factor of 

JSTArVeMwhichitis feared, will be destroyed.by dhmtm^rine 
the Ottoman Empire as contemplated. The EAila/a/ must not 
be reduced to the position of His Holiness the Pope at Rom? 
with his influence extending to spiritual' confines onlv And 
again I am unable to undersund the import of the second portioo. 
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of his assurance regarding the immunity of the Holy Places. Who, 
indeed, is the real ruler of Hijaz, (where Mecca and Medina, the 
cities of the Prophet are situated) behind Husain the Sharif, and 
who are holding and administering Baitul-Muqqadas (Holy. 
Jerusalem) Karbala, Najaf-i-Ashraf, Kazmain—Shari fain, Baghdad 
and other places, in fact the whole of /aziralul-Arab (the entire* 
region where the Holy Places are situated) to day ? If the occupa> 
tion of the Holy Places by non Muslims does not spell danger to* 
them, it is difficult to assign any meaning to the word, 

. Obligatioiis Aokuowedged, 

. .It would be rank. ingratitude if we failed to acknowledge 
the eminent . services rendered to Islam by some of the high 
scaled Englishmen, who have proved that England is not 
destitute of men, readyito espouse any cause based on righteousness 
and justice, and in this connection the names of Mr, Marmaduke. 
Fitthall, Captain Aubrey Herbert, M. P„ ...Sir Theodore Morrisoa 
and Professor E. G. Browne are worthy of special mention, and the 
fair and sympathetic attitude of Mr. C. F. Andrews and some 
other Britishers entitles them to our thanks. I may, at this stage, 
take the liberty, of reproducing below some valuable excerpts fronr 
a speech Mr., Pitthall recently delivered dealing with this difficult 
Muslim problem. He said :— 

“They say the Turkish Empire has always been abominably mis¬ 
governed. Well, I know Turkey pretty well and I declare that there 
was less discontent per head of the population in the Turkish Empire 
even in the worst of times than there has been.in the British Empire 
at any time in my rememberance”. In reference to Armenian 
massacres he says : “They, talk of. horrid massacres from time to 
time. These massacres have never been on one side only. They 
were owing to seditious propaganda orgaised by powers of Europe, 
—chiefly Russia. And I say that any State even the most civilised, 
subjected to the kind of treatment Turkey has received from Russia 
and other European Powers for a century would show precisely the* 
same symptoms as Turkey has shown. You cannot thrust claws 
into a living frame without convulsions.” Then dealing with the 
change that the Turks were pro-German he states in categorical 
terms :— 

...In 1913, the Young Turks wished that England should 

assume the instructorship of the whole Ottoman Empire, the army 
included, for ten years. Their object was, of course, to get pro¬ 
tection against the designs * of -other European Powers during a 
period of reconstruction'and reform. Tht mert mggettion most 
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rtfmed” (my italics). He continues ; “The man, like Enver Pasha, 
who had voted for the suggestion as a forlorn hope, said : You see 
they dare not act alone. England has become the tail of Russia. ■ 
She has _sunk to the position of a third class power. The only/ 
chance which now remains to us is Germany.’ , Further ■ he says j. 
^‘The pro British part of the Committee (of Union and progress) 
—die majority—were disappointed, but still persisted. They kept 
whittling down the offers seeking to make it acceptable till it 
amounted to no more than a request that England would provide a 
certain number of Inspectors for Armenia, to superintend the reforms 
which the Turks were trying to push forward in those provinces 
against the whole force of Tsarist intrigue. The force of that intrigue 
in eastern Anatolia all through 1913-14 amounted to a state of war. 
The Tsarist agents were using ail the means at their disposal, and 
they had much larger means than the poor Turks possessed, to dis' 
credit the Turkish Government. They tried to work up wholesale 
massacres of Moslems and Armenians quite indifferently—massacres 
which were to serve as pretext fur the Russian occupation of the 
country—massacres which the Turks did all they could do tO 
prevent! Western Europe could not be brought to believe that 
Russian intrigue was what it was—so barefaced, so ruthless,—and 
the Young Turks thought 'that if they could get Englishmen in 
charge of those provinces, England at any rate would be bound 
■to know and believe. England was bouhd to help them in Armenia 
by the terms of the Cyprus Convention. •' Well, that request was 
granted, as we all believed^ - It was refused months latter; suddenly 

these English Inspectors •-'bad been sent to Eastern Anatolia, if 
England had not turn up a “Scrap of paper”,: the last Armenian 
massacres would not have takea place”.: A clean consideration of 
all these matters leads to .'the' one inference, which has been 
embodied in the foregoing words.-: ■ 

Persia And The Anglo-Perslan Agreement. 

The plight of Turkey was nearly enough to break the hearts of 
Indian Muslims, whom news of the Anglo Persian-Agreement 
(calculated, in our opinion, to seal the doom of another Muslim 
Power) proved to be the last straw on the load of' Indian Muslims’ 
anxiety. 

Persia in her palmy days was a source of culture ,and enlighten¬ 
ment to Indian Muslims and they are deeply indebted to her. 
Having regard to the lines along which their social, traditional and 
literary development has proceeded the Indian Mussalmans cannot, 
help entertaining a grateful regard for and calling Persia their “kind, 
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old teacher.” 1 have already said that ’‘brotherhood” (or the 
fundamental relationship which knits together the entire Aluslim 
family of the world) is the cardinal principle of Islam, and therefore 
moved by feelings which suffuse the consciousness of the Musab 
mans (as a result of the intense realisation of that teaching), they 
cannot help being gratified or grieved, as the case may be, at the 
preservation and prosperity or the decay and extinction of Muslim 
States. These feelings and sentiments, springing from the ‘funda- 
mentals’ of Islam, remain uneffected by unessential differences of 
various pursuasions. We, therefore, observe that the Shia section of 
Mussalmans, whose views regarding the essentials of the question 
■of Khilafat do not coincide with those of the Sunnis, are intensely 
■interested in the preservation of the Sultan’s temporal power as 
'they could possibly be in the welfare of/raw (Persia); and the 
entire Sunni population has as tender a feeling for Persia as any 
■living SAia can possibly have. Whether it be the Musalraans of 
Turkey or of Persia, both Sunnis and SAias and all other followers 
of Islam, are equally interested in and own spiritual kinship with 
'.them, and that is why Indian Muslims are deeply affected by the 
Agreement, recently concluded between the British Government 
and Iran. The latter seems to have been the object of the former’s 
attentions, on account of her (Persia’s) being a neighbour of India, 
and those attentions have long been materialising in the form of a 
definite policy. Persia has been for years the object of English and 
Russian diplomacy, aiming at the extension or restriction of respec¬ 
tive “sphere of influence” and as a consequence of this, all the 
hopes of a prosperous future, raised during the latest period of her 
evolutional struggle, were dashed to the ground. A. severe blow 
was dealt to the hope of her economic development by causing the 
•resignation of Mr. Shuster, her well-wisher ; her political fre^om 
had been imperilled to the point of extinction by the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of 1909. However, the great European War, whose 
painful aftermath is not over yet, resulted in the termination of the 
said agreemenr, because Kerensky’s Government declared it un- 
■conscionable and invalid. Had the Russian withdrawal been 
followed by the British withdrawal, Persia would have been the 
rreipient of blessing. But now it appears that responsible British 
'Statesmen were awaiting the end of war, and no sooner any favourable 
reuslts made their appearance than they began to bestow attention 
■upon Persia, finally securing the conclusion of the agreement 
•under review. 

We are now compelled to look upon Persia as the Egypt of 
Asia, We fully expect English capitalists to construct railways and 
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roads for motor services, And we may be sure to see the Finance 
Department completely overhauled, the audactity of men given to 
speculation materially pruned, agriculture largely improved, oil 
fields worked by more capable men, but it appears that in regard 
to the factors on which depends the evolutional development of the 
Persian people, Persian’s hands and feet are in danger of being 
bound. Persia may now cease to have any conception of political' 
liberty, and despair of working the resources of the country op 
accomplishing any real economic development with the aid of th^ 
country’s capital. lilenceforth Persia will be obliged to maintain a 
very low standard of education, and will be so juxtaposed as to be 
obliged to relieve her officials of much of the burden of their 
responsibility, as a consequence of which their efficiency will be 
undermined, and she will be constrained to depend on some other 
Power for. a supply of experts, and all these facts will contribute to* 
the disappearance of her real freedom. 

The Anglo-Pereian Agreement. 

A propos of the Anglo-Persian Agreement which is talked about in 
Europe and Asia to-day, I may give below the gist of some of the- 
articles which throw light on the nature of this Agreements 

By article i of Part i of the Agreement,.(in so far as the parch-: 
ment is concerned on which the agreement is indited) the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain “reiterates in the most categorical manner 
possible” the undertaking “to respect absolutely the independence 
and integrity of Persia,” and thereby in a way incur a responsibility 
and according to the second and the third articles it undertakes 
“to supply, at the cost of the Persian Government,” advisers andi 
experts “for the several departments of the Persian Administration,” 
including, of course. Finance and Military Departments^ These 
two articles vitally react on the first ; for if the Persian Government 
is committed to entrusting her Military, and Finance to British 
advisers and specialists, it is obvious that the agreement reaches* 
down to the very root of Persia’s independence otherwise guaranteed 
in the first article. The third article further stipulates, on behalf of 
Great Britain, the supply of “officers, munitions and equipment of 
modem type at the cost of th? Persian Government,” thereby reliev¬ 
ing Persia of much of the difficulty, she might otherwise have enepun- - 
tered. Then Persia was, granted a Ipan 000,000 from, England 
on interest at 7^ per anpum, payable by ins,talments in 20 years, and 
by way of security of repayment she assigns to England the receipts of ' 
all the.revenues.and customs of various provinces; England also assu- ' 
raes theresponsifulity, of co-opera,t;i,ng,with thq Pfersian-Govern ment 
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in “encouiaging Angio-Persian enterprize” by means of “construction 
of railways and other forms of transport,” thus enhancing the means 
of and facilitating communication. Further, Sir Percy Cox has 
secured the relinquishment by the Persian Government of any claim 
she might otherwise have made to he indemnified for the damage ' 
“caused by British troops during their presence in Persian territor^ 
and, as a token of reciprocal return, the British Government has 
agreed to claim no “cost for the maintenance of the said troops sent 
to Persia owing to Persia’s want of power to defend her neutrality.”!! 

If Persia, in her anxiety to defend her neutrality, requested the 
British Government to send British troops, she certainly canoot 
fairly claim any indemnity for any damage caused by the troops, and 
not to burden her exchequer with the cost of the maintenance of 
these troops must necessarily be regarded as an act of obliging 
generosity, but if the presence of British troops in Persia was a. 
strategic and ineluctable necessity dictated by foresight in regard to 
the defence of India on the one band and the provision against the 
enemy descending by way of Persia on the advanced troops in 
Mesopotamia on the other, I fear the securing of the relinquishment 
of her claim by Persia can hardly be based on fairness. 

In fine, the complex problems connected with Turkey’s present 
plight, and the virtual extinction of Persia’s freedom, are some of the ■ 
most fruitful and potent causes of the present unrest throughout the 
Muslim world, which, in my humble opinion does not- derive susten¬ 
ance from sources of a temporary nature, because it lies down in the 
depth of faith) and its temporary abatement should not be treated as 
a sign of its complete subsidence. It has, as we are all aware, 
brought the Khilafat Committee into temporary existence to voice 
the true Moslem feelings and U> secure-the just treatment of Turkey 
and the preservation of the integrity of Persian independence. It is 
hoped that they will continue to respect -the ethical duty imposed 
upon them as subjects of.the Government, whose protection they-' 
enjoy, while banishing all hesitancy and- timidity, in giving fearless 
expression to their views—all within constitutional'limits—during- 
this crisis and after. May the Khilafat Committee succeed in 
achieving what they have come into existence for and may it not be . 
found necessary to perpetuate or prolong their existenpe.: 

Non Parttelpatioji in Peace Celebrations.* 

. .Gentlemen^ allow me here to, say a/.few words regarding the 
abstention,of the Muslims from the official Peace Celebrations. The 
Muslims of India alorig with ptbar>lQdiat^! tyould have willingly and t 
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enthusiastically participated in the celebration, whatever its form if 
the cessation of the war concluded in favour, of the Allies bad 
brought real peace and tranquility in its train. But at a time when 
the only surviving Muslim power appeared to be in imminent peril 
of being absorbed and the Muslim Holy Places had been weaned 
from Muslipi custody, their abstention from the celebration could 
hardly be viewed as unjustified. Their religion forbade any partici¬ 
pation in such a rejoicing; and whenever there is any conflict 
between the command of their faith and the wishes of the officials 
their first duty will be to obey the former which no earthly consider¬ 
ation can possibly override. 

GratefdlneBS of the Hindus and Mahatma Gandhi. 

In this respect we, Musalmaiis, are deeply grateful to the Hindus 
for sharing our sorrow with sincere willingness, and giving enthusi¬ 
astic expressions to their sympathetic feelings. The abstention of 
Hindus from peace celebrations (which included the suspension of 
business for some time in the evening for 3 or 4 days, and co-operating 
witbMusalmans in observing the directions issued by the Anti-Peace- 
Celebrations Publicity Board), out of regard, among other things, 
for Moslem sentiments, has made a deep impression on the 
Musalmans, and .1 trust the spirit which has achieved this result 
will continue to operate in the interest of preserving the impression 
created. At the same time I confidently trust that the Musalmans 
will, in future, willingly co-operate with their fellow countrymen in 
all matters which may be of special and exclusive interest to the 
latter.. . I cannot at this stage help mentioning the revered name of 
Mahatma Gandhi, an acknowledged leader of our country, whose 
active sympathy springing as it did from the depth of unalloyed 
siucerity. and a correct conception of righteous action, has won him 
the grateful and reverential aflection of all Musalmans of India. If 
thankfulness^ can be expressed in words, let me in the name of the 
Indian Muslim community thank the Hindus and Mahatma Gandhi 
from the bottom of my heart 

• Permit^mej now, to say a word about the unfortunate Muslim 
and other internees, whose sufferings in exile have not known abate¬ 
ment in spite Of the termination of the war. It seems as if the queS' 
don of the release-of our Puma, (revered guide), Manlana Mahmud- 
ul-Hussan, and our brothers, Messrs. Muhammad Ali, Shaukat Ali 
and Mauiana Abdul Kalam'Ai^d^' has ceased to'ehgage the*^ attentibn, 
of -the -Government. '’ The Musalman's after having done what was 
possible .for-them to do, aiidTailed^ to '^ure ' the early Release of 
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these devotees to the National cause, were hoping that after the 
cessation of the war the Government would, at any early date, turn 
its attention to the question of releasing the intemess—a hope 
doomed to disappointment! If,, however, this lisilessness of the 
Government continues it will be time for a systematic public move¬ 
ment to draw the attention of the Government to this question. It 
is, however, devoutly hoped that such a necessity will not arise, and 
the Government will be found ready to reconsider the question of 
their release, and terminate the painful period of their separation 
from us. 

Last Word. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sorry to have occupied much of 
your valuable time, but the singular gravity of the present crisis in 
the Muslim world, and the vital questions arising out of the Punjab 
situation compelled me to linger on the points dealt with in my 
address, even to the exclusion of some other important problems. I 
sincerely thank you for the patient hearing you have accorded me, 
and crave your indulgence for the omissions and shortcomings 
patent on the face of my humble although honest and sincere sub¬ 
mission. 1 am aware that the exceptional nature of the events nov^ 
happening in the Muslim world has led me to dwell at length on topics 
of exclusively Muslim interest, but I have done so advisedly and in 
the confident hope that it cannot, at this time of day, lead any one to 
doubt the vivid consciousness of the Mussulmans of the solemn duty 
they owe to their Motherland. As children of the soil, they know 
and fervently desire to fulfill their duty to the country of which they, 
in common with Hindus. Christians, Parsis and other communities 
are the proud inheritors. They have, 1 can assure all concerned, 
realised to the full the solemn call of the Motherland, and the sacred 
duty of Patriotism. I am proud to declare that the time has come 
when tire necessity for exhorting people to live up to the highest 
Standards of patriotism is rapidly diminishing ; for the mysterious 
tide of human progress is pushing its sweep forward, and the 
humblest being is becoming conscious of how to live and die for. 
higher ideals. For India the unseen future holds a magnificence 
and splendour compared with which the most glorious grandeur of 
her past will be but small. Let all hands of men as well as of 
women join to unveil that vision. 



Tbe All-India Uini League. 

Proceedings of the 12th Session. 

The 1919 Session opened on Dec. 29 in the Bande Mataram 
Hall, Amritsar. Dr. Kitchlew, who had been elected Chairman 
o£ the Reception Committee while suffering incarceration at the 
hands of Sir Michael O’Dowyer, the Lieut.-Governor, and had 
since the Royal proclamation been released in time to be present, 
evoked a wild enthusiasn. Before the proceedings began it was 
announced that Messrs. Mohamed Ali and Saukat Air had been 
released and would be in Amritsar the next morning. The news 
was received with acclamation. The proceedings commenced at 
1-30 p. M. Most of the prominent Congressmen were present: 
Tundits Nehru and Malviya, Mrs, Besant, Messrs. Gandhi, 
Srinivasa Sastri, Bomanji, B. N. Sarma, Gokaran Misra, Bnkshi 
Tek Chand, Ramaswami Iyer, and others. Dr. Kitchlew delivered 
his welcome address and Moulvi SanauUa who had been elected 
acting Chairman while Dr. Kitchlew was in prison then read his 
speech in Urdu. Hakim Ajmal Khan was then elected President 
and he delivered his address. The first three resolutions were 
then passed and the league then adjourned. 

Next day, Dec. 30, the League resumed its sitting and the 
Secretary, Mr. Syed Zahur Ahmed, read the annual report which 
was passed. 

The revised draft constitution of the League was then taken 
into consideration and slight changes introduced. The next two 
or three resolutions were then passed and at that stage came 
Messrs. Mohamad Ali and Saukat Ali. At once the huge gather¬ 
ing stood upon their feet and greeted their beloved leaders now 
returned after long years of cruel internment with a rever¬ 
berating chorus of joy. For the time . resolutions were dropped 
and the great Ali Brothers were pressed to speak. They then 
addressed the meeting and the audience was moved to tears. 

The League then adjourned and met again next day to pass 
the remaining resolutions. -After the usual thanksgivings the 
sessions came to a close. 
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Resolutions, 

The following resolutions were adopted at the Amritsar 
Session of the All India Muslim League 19 ig : 

1. The AH India Mu^ira League tenders its homage to the 
person and Throne of His Majesty the King Emperor and assures 
him of the steadiest and continued loyalty of the Mussabnan 
•community of India. 

2. That this meeting of All-India Muslim League places on 
record its sense of deep loss which the Community has sustained 
•by the sad and untimely death of the late Sheik Mohammad Umar, 
Bar-at-Law of Amritsar, and Secretary Anjuman Taraqqi Talim 
Mussalman, Amritsar. 

3. This meeting of the All-India Muslim League expresses 
its sense of deep grief at the sad and untimely demise of the late 
Nawab Syed Mohammad of Madras. 

4. This session of the All-India Muslim League while thanking 
the Governor of Bombay for announcing in Council strict neutrality 
of the Government in religious matters and for issuing a public 
warning to the effect, strongly urges the necessity of a sifting enquiry 
by H. E. the Governor into the complaints of improper conduct 
of certain Sindh officials in connection with the Khilafat question. 

5. That in view of a strong desire of the Muslim community 
to have definite provisions for the protection of its interest, this 
League urges upon Government tliat the following safe-guards 
be adopted in the forthcoming Reforms—(«) The Mussahnans 
should be adequately represented in the public services of the 
country 7 {6) The Mussjalmans should have representation in the 
administration in the same proportion as the representation ac¬ 
corded to the Mussalraans on the Legislative Council in the province 
concerned; (c) The Urdu language and Persian character 
-should be maintained in courts and public offices in those provinces 
where they are in vogue and Urdu should be employed as the medium 
of primary education in the aforesaid provinces; {d) That the 
Mussahnans should be afforded facilities, protection and help 
in the observance and performance of their religions rites and cere¬ 
monies and usages without any restriction. 

The All-India Moslem League resolves that the All-India 
Congress Committee be asked to appoint a Cornmittee at an early 
date to confer with the Committee of the Council of the League in 
order to arrive at an understanding on questions arising out of 
the Reforms Act, 1919, and the demand for Complete self-govern¬ 
ment 
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6. Dr. Ansari next moved a resolution expressing the League's 
-opinion that with a view to reciprocate the good feelings shown 
towards Mussalmans by their Hindu brethren and to strengthen 
the growing unity between them and the Mussalmans of India^ 
the Mussalmans should on the occasion of Bakr-Id festival substitute 
as far as possible the sacrifice of other animals in place of cows. 

The Royal Proclamation. 

7. The following resolution was then put from the chair: The 
All-India Muslim League representing eighty million Muslim 
subjects of His Imperil Majesty King George V., the Emperor 
of India, expresses its sense of gratitude for the spirit in which 
the Royal Proclamation had been addressed to the princes and 
people of India on the occasion of giving the Royal assent to the 
Government of India Act, 1919. The League trusts that the rights 
of the Indian people to direct their own stairs and safeguard ^eir 
interests, without which the progress of the country cannot be 
consummated, will be secured ere long under His Majesty's loving 
sympathy, and earnestly joins in His Majesty's prayer that India 
may grow to the fulness of political freedom in the near futurej 
Further the League feels confident that the Royal act of clemency 
in granting general amnesty to political prisoners and detenues 
would go far to remove the bitterness existing between the people 
and those responsible for government of the country, and lastly 
the League assure His Imperial Majesty of cordial and hearty 
welcome which the people of India would accord to His Royai 
Highness the Prince of Wales during his visit to this country 
in the coming winter. 

Punjab Disturbances. 

The Hon. Mr. Syed Ra^a Ali next moved the following reso¬ 
lution which was carried :— 

8. In view of the fact that the enquiry in the Punjab distur¬ 
bance is jwt pending, this meeting of the All-India Moslem League; 
refrains from expressing its opinion in the matter at this stage but 
cannot help drawing the serious attention of the Briti^ Parliament' 
to the shocking disclosures made by General Dj^er in his evidence, 
before the Hunter Committee in the hope that Parliament will, 
take early steps to see .that justice and British reputation for 
fairness are fully vindicated. 
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Impeachment of Dyer and O’Dwyer. 

9. The Hon. Maulvi Abul Kasim then moved;— 

(i) This meeting of the All-India Muslim League is of opinion; 

that in vi^ of the admissions made by General Dyer in his state¬ 
ment before the Hunter Committee, he is not fit to remain in com¬ 
mand and should be immediately relieved of his duty as a prelimi¬ 
nary to legal proceedings being taken against him. 

. (2) This meeting of the All-India Muslim League is of opinioni 
that the entire policy of Sir Michael O’Dowyer is under enquiry 
and in view also of the fact that he approved of General Dyer's 
cold-blooded and. calculated maissacre in the JaUiamwala Bagh, 
he should be relieved of his connection with the Army Commission 
as a preliminary to legal proceedings being taken against him. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Viceroy's Recall. 

10. Mr. Munitaz Husain moved:—This meeting of the AU- 
India Muslim League is of opinion that H. £. lord Chelmsford has 
forfeited the confidence of all sections of the Indian population 
and he should immediately be recalled from India. 

The speaker said that the passing of the resolution was highly 
essential for the future welfare of the, country. Lord Chelmsford’s 
regime had been particularly noted for its reactionary attempts 
to suppress Indian .aspirations. To give effect to the Reform 
Scheme the head of the Government ought to have more liberal 
ideals and it was doubtful whether-Lord Chelmsford would really- 
put Indians on the way to self-government. The indifference 
shown by His Excellency’s Government to respect public opinion 
expressed by public leaders as a protest against the Rowlatt Act 
had shaken their faith in his Government. It was nothing hut the 
flouting of public opinion. 

General Amnesty. 

The following resolutions were then moved one after another 
and carried ;—: 

11. . “ In view of the fact that full effect has not yet been given 
to the general amnesty clause of the gracious proclamation cff 
His Majesty the King Emperor and that persons in the Punjab 
tried by Martial Law commissioners, summary courts, area officers 
and tribunals constituted under the Defence of India Act, and dete¬ 
nues and deportees have not been released, this meeting of the 
All-India Moslem League expresses the earnest hope and trusts 
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that the fullest effect will immediately be given to the letter and 
spirit of the Royal command.” 

Devotion to Khalifa. 

12. ” Thismeetingof the AU-India Moslem League shares with 
the entire Moslem world the wide belief that His Imperial Ottoman 
Majesty, Sultan Waheeduddiii, is the recognised Khalifa of Islam 
and places on record its deep-seated and unshakeable devotion 
to the sacred person of His Imperial Majesty as a successor ofthe 
Prophet and the head of Islam.” 

Dismemberment of Turkey. 

13. ” This meeting of the All-India Moslem League expresses 
its deep disappointment at the disregard shown by the British 
Covernment to the repeated representation made by Indian Mussal- 
mans through their representatives in England and India regarding 
the question of Khilafat, holy places and Jazirat-ul-Arab and feels 
constrained to express that no settlement contemplating the 
dismemberment of Turkey would ever satisfy Indian Musalmans 
but keep them in a state of perpetual dissatisfaction and discontent, 
for the grave consequences of which they shall not be responsible. 
Under the circumstances the Mussalmans would be fully justified 
to carry on all possible methods of constitutional agitation open 
to them including a boycott of the British army if it is likely to 
t)e used outside India for Imperial or anti-lslamic purposes.” 

Sympathy With Egyptian Nationalists. 

14. " The All-India Moslem League expresses its deep sym¬ 
pathy with the political aspirations of the nationalists of Egypt to 
,get the principle of self-determination applied to their country in 
•accordance with the terms of the Peace Conference and is grieved 
•at the methods adopted to thwart their ambitions.” 

Inadequacy of Reforms. 

15. ” While fully appreciating the labours of the Right Hon. 
Edwin Samuel Montagu, Secretary of State for India, in connection 
with the Government of India Act of 1919, the All-India Moslem 
league deeply regrets that fuU responsible government for which 
India is fit has been withheld both in the provinces and in the 
'Central Government and that the principle of self-determination 
has not been applied to her in accordance With her demands. 
It, tlierefore, considers the Reforms inadequate and Unsatisfactory 
.and trusts that Parliament Will establish full tcsponsible govern- 
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ment of India at the earliest opportunity. In the meantime 
the League calls upon Indians to demonstrate their capacity for 
complete self-government by availing themselves of such oppor¬ 
tunity as is now offered to them in reforms recently enacted which 
that League recognises to be a di finite step towards the goal of 
full responsible government.” 

Liberty of Thought and Expression. 

16. ” This meeting of the AU-India Moslem League places on 
record its deep-seated belief that the new era ushered in by the 
gracious Royal Proclamation can not bear fruit unless and until 
full liberty of thought and expression is granted to the p>eople of 
India, and the various restrictions placed on that liberty by the 
manner in which the Press Act hks been and is being administered 
and the various other obstacles placed upon Indian journalism 
in general and Muslim journals in particular are immediately 
removed.” 

Separate Representation. 

17. " That the All-India Moslem League voicing the Moslem 
public opinion adheres to the principle of separate representation 
for the Muslim community and strongly urges upon the Government 
the immediate necessity of applying the said principle to local 
bodies in provinces where it has not yet been applied.” 

Repe.4L of Repressive Acts. 

18. " That this meeting of the All-India Moslem League urges 
■on the attention of the Government the imperative necessity of 
repealing the Press Act, the Defence of India Act and the Rowlatt 
Act,” 



All India Khilafat Conference. 

Amritsar, Jan. 1920. 

The second session 'of the All-India Khilafat Conference 
opened on the 31st December igig in the Congress Pandal at 
Amritsar. 

Mauivi Shaukat Ali, the great Muslim internee who was 
released only on the 30th December presided, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Swami Sharadhanand, Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib, Mrs. Besant, 
Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Mohamed Ali, Dr. Ansari, Haziq-ulmulk 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mauivi Zafarali Khan, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. 
Saiyed Hussain, Dr. Kitchlew and Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chow- 
dhury and others were present. The proceedings began with a 
recitation from the holy Quran. 

The following resolutions were gassed. 

Resolutiok I. —^This meeting of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference held at Amritsar expresses on behalf of the Indian. 
Mussalmans its profound devotion to the Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful, the successor to the holy prophet of the Islam; may peace 
and blessing of God be upon him, the servant of the holy places, 
the Sultan of Turkey; may his temporal and spiritud power 
last for ever, and hopes that his Imperial Majesty will deign to 
accept the expression of their faith and allegiance: This con¬ 
ference further requests its president to cable the message of the 
Indian Mussalmans to His Imperial Majesty. 

The resolution was moved by Seth Ahmed Haji Siddiq Khatri 
supported by Moulana Mohamed Kakhir of Allahabad. 

Resolution No. 2.—Resolved that in accordance with the 
decisions of the All-India Khilafat Conference held at Delhi two 
representative deputations of the Mussalmans should proceed to 
England and America before 15th January or at the latest by the 
end of January and that H. E. the Viceroy be requested as early 
as possible to accord permission to the deputation and to forward 
to His Majesty the King Emperor and his Ministers by cablegram 
the request that the deputations be received by them and also to 
intimate their departure. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Saiyed Hussain and supported 
by Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew. 
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Resolution No. 3. —Resolved that a deputation consisting 
of the following Muslim representatives of India should immediately 
wait upon H. E. the Viceory in order to obtain his permission for the 
deputations to proceed to England and America and that the presi- 
dent of the conference be reque.sted to ascertain the date that will 
suit His Excellency’s convenience for receiving the deputation: 
Seth Chotani Sahib, Sir Fazulbhoy Carimbhoy, Mirza AH, Mohamed 
Khan, HaziquI-mulk H. M. Ajmal Khan, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Mr. 
Mohamed Ali, Mr. Sliaukat Ali, Mr. Mumtaz Hussain, Hon’ble 
Saiyed Raza Ali, Mr. Saiycd Hussain, Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib, 
Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlu, Agha Safdar Sahib, 
and Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 

Resolution No. 4. —Resolved that a representative Muslim 
deputation be sent to Constantinople so that tendering on behalf 
of the Indian Mussulmans it may express humble devotion and 
sentiments of Islamic brotherhood before the Commander of the 
Faithful, the successor of the holy prophet, the Sultan of Turkey ; 
it also resolves that arrangements be made for sending this depu¬ 
tation so far as possible along with other deputations proceeding 
to England and America. 

The resolution was moved by Maulvi Hazharuddin, Editor, 
‘ Dastoor ” and supported by Mauivi Mohamed Akram. 

Resolution No, 5.— This meeting of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference held at Amritsar expresses its extreme sorrow and regret 
that the demand.s of the Indian Mussulmans regarding the Khilafat 
Jaziratul Arab holy places and the preservation of the status 
quoanti belum of the Ottoman Empire have not yet been acceded 
to' and that on the contrary utterances of the ministers of the 
British Crown from time to time give rise to strong suspicions 
that the representatives of the British Government do not desire 
that these demands should be acceded to, this conference therefore 
deems it absolutely essential to declare that the Indian Mussalmans 
still stand firmly by those demands which the law of the Islam 
made it incumbent upon them to formulate and express, and the 
Conference desire to deckire in the clearest possible manner that 
if the British Government will accept terms in the peace conference 
as may be inconsistent with the requirements of our faith, in that 
case our attitude w'ill be governed by the obligations vigorously 
imposed upon us by our faith, and for this the British 
Government alone will be responsible. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Mohamed Ali and .supported 
by Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, 
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Resolution No. 6.—Resolved that a Khilafat fund be imme* 
diately opened and the Central Khilafat Committee of India* 
Bombay, be instructed to make the necessary arrangements for the 
collection of at least a sum of ten lacs of rupees from every part 
of India; it also requests the Indian Mussahnans in general and the 
Khilafat committees in particular to render every possible assist¬ 
ance to the central Khilafat committee in this connection. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Mumtaz Hussain and sup¬ 
ported by Maulana Hasrat Mohani... 

Resolution No. 7.—Ibis Conference is of opinion that tlie 
attempt made by some of the Government officials in Sind against 
the objects of the All-India Khilafat conference held at Delhi 
call for special attention of the Bombay Government; this confer¬ 
ence therefore trusts that such officials will not only be v/arned 
for future but will be awarded power punishment to prevent the 
recurrence of such proceedings. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Abdul Majid, editor “ Al- 
Amln," Hyderabad, Sind and supported by Hafiz Atmullah of 
Amritsar. 

Resolution No. 8.—That the constitution framed by the 
Central Khilafat Committee of India, Bombay, be printed and 
circulated among the various district and provincial Khilafat 
committees of India and their opinions be invited thereon and 
that a ses-son of the AU-India Khilafat conference be held as 
soon as possible at Bombay at which the draft constitution may be 
discussed and approved from the chair. 

Moulana Shaukat All sent the following telegram to H, E. the 
I Viceroy. 

1 " As president of the Amritsar session of the All-India Khilafat 

j Conference I have been directed to request H. E. the Viceroy to be 
1 pleased to receive a small deputation consisting of the leading 
, representative Mussalmans of India to lav before him the views 
I and the religious sentiments of the Mussalmans in connection with 
i the Turkish question. I trust H. E. will be pleased t^rSe S 
a deputation and that an early date in January may suit H F 'is 
convenience. The names of the members of the deputation will' 
be forivarded when desired for His Excellency's approval. 



The Sikh Lcagae, 

Amritsar, December 27. 

A new Sikh League was inaugurated last year which opened its- 
session on 27th Dec. 1919 in the Bande Mataram Hall. There was 
a large attendance of delegates and a number of ladies were present- 
The Hon. Sardar Gajan Singh presided. Almost all the leading 
Sikhs were present. The proceedings opened with a prayer. Mr. 
Santsingh, proposing the formal election of the President, said 
that though they were few, yet the assembly was fully represen¬ 
tative. The new Sikh League was a triumph of the principle of 
democracy over the principle of favouritism followed in the past. 
They were passing through bitter circumstances and entering a new 
era promulgated by the Royal Proclamation. He hoped that 
the future would justify the action they were taking and he had no¬ 
doubt that their President would lead the Sikh community along 
the path of democracy., 

Sardar Naryansingh, pleader of Gujranwala, supporting the 
motion said that the tree of Self Government was planted on the- 
highest summit of the Himalayas. The Sikhs in the past had 
thought that the fruits of the tree w'ould come to them without 
any exertions. The Hindus and the Muslims were far ahead of 
them on that road. The road was slippery and they ought to 
march cautiously. The British Parliament had declared that 
they had only to show their rights to get the fruits of that tree. 
They had assembled therefore to claim their rights. 

Sardar Gajjansingh, in the course of his Presidential Address 
said that their responsibility was .great. The world was under 
reconstruction and a new era for India has been inaugurated 
by the announcement of 20th August and ratified by the Joint 
Committee’s Report. He explained in detail the salient features- 
of the Reform Scheme mentioning how the Government would 
be brought gradually under popular control. The Royal Procla¬ 
mation issued the other day would be looked upon as a new Magna 
Charta of India. The President next touched upon the services- 
rendered by the Panjab from time to time, particularly by the 
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'Sikhs, and quoted from official statements the number of the Indian 
Army furnished by the Sikh community. The inauguration of 
the Reform Scheme was due, he thought, mostly to the services 
of the Indian Army's doings during the war. They were grateful 
to the Government for giving them special representation, but 
he made bold to say that it was inadequate. The Congress and the 
Muslim League divided among themselves the representation in 
the Councils, but ignored the claims of the Sikhs. He urg^ that 
one-third of the elected and nominated seats should be set apart 
for the Sikhs and one member out of three in the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council should be given to the Sikhs. He next touched 
on the question of the Land Settlement and said it was not looked 
upon as fair. Touching on the question of education he said the 
Government should come forwaid in giving an additional grant 
to the Sikh community. As regards the C^al Profits the Gov¬ 
ernment should not be entitled to more than five per cent. In 
his opinion the new regulations under the Arms Act were now 
tightened than losened and Indians should be trusted more and 
more, but the new rules did not indicate this. It was a matter of 
surprise that the Punjab should not be treated in the same way 
as the other provinces in- the matter of exemption in the possession 
of non-firing arms. The next subjects touched by the President 
were King’s Commission, the management of the Golden Temple, 
the inadequacy of Government appointments given to the Sikhs, 
specially in the case of the higher appointments, and the handling 
of the emigrants. In conclusion he prayed for the success of the 
League and the maintenance of unity among the small community. 

After the conclusion of the Presidential Address the League 
passed a iew esdutions. 



Conference of European Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Calcutta, January 8th, 1920. 

Immediately after the Royal Proclamation giving to India 
a new Charter of Constitutional Reforms, the European Capitalists 
of the country,, from Calcutta to Bombay and from Lahore to 
Ceylon, made a huge effort to combine ostensively to save their 
own interests but really to overwhelm the nationalistic aspirations 
of the people to stand against the Imperialistic exploitation of 
the Motherland in the interests of foreigners. A Conference of 
all the European Chambers of Commerce from all over India and 
Ceylon was called in Calcutta and the Viceroy who was then on'a 
visit to the place was invited to open it. The Hon. Mr. Cram, the 
president of the Bengal Chamber was the chief organiser. The 
first Conference of a like nature was held so long ago as in 1903 
when Sir Edward Law, the then Finance Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, opened it. 

The Conference was then intended to be held annually but 
since then a combination like this had not been found possible. 
The Viceroy, as was natural for a man of his frame of mind, extended 
a cordial hand of welcome to the union of European Chambers 
in India. The following is the— 

Viceroy's Opening Address. 

“Gentlemen, I am very glad to have this opportunity of attending 
the first meeting of your new Association of Chambers of Commerce, 
and to congratulate you on the spirit of co-operation which has 
brought your Association into being and to w'ish you a long useful 
career. I am quite sure that periodical meetings to discuss the 
numerous commercial problems which will always confront you, 
will be found of great value to yourselves; and, In those matters 
in which your difficulties arise out of Government regulations 
in commercial affairs, or which infringe on large questions of Gov¬ 
ernment policy, it will always be greatly to the advantage of Gov- 
30 
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eminent to have your united counsels before them,_ for as you 
must be aware, it has frequently happened that, in obtaining 
the views of the various Chambers ,we have had the most divergent 
opinions presented ,to us. Perhaps “in a number of matters I am 
unduly optimistic in hoping for united counsels ; bat at any rate, 
where opinions differ, a free discussion will, I am sure, often lead 
to a reasonable and practicable solution. Now you will not, I am 
sure, expect me to address ybu' in any detail on the numerous 
problems which you many wish to raise with Government. I 
only want to touch very- briefly on some of the wider questions 
which involved decisions of general policy. 

After War Trade. 

First, I will take the question which, I feel, is in the minds of 
you, namely, trade after the war. The war has made great changes 
in the course of Indian trade' and my Government feel that, after 
the awful upheaval qf this world-wide war, some special measures 
are necessary to help our merchants and our manufacturers to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions. We are not going to 
allow ourselves to drift back to the position in which we were 
before the war. We are not going to allow our enemies forthwith 
to return to this country and resume business, as if no war had 
occurred. We propose, as you will all have been informed from a 
press communique whidi has recently been issued, altogether to ex¬ 
clude the Germans from India for a period of years. We want the 
Germans as our customers, for I do not suppose that anyone will 
seriously suggest that we are to do no trade with Germany—a policy 
of cutting off our nose to spite our face—but we are not prepared 
at the present time to allow the Germans to handle Indian trade in 
this country. Many of you, I know, would go further and would 
prevent all aliens from engaging in trade of any kind in this country, 
except under license. I think that it will clear the air if I say 
at once that this is no part of the policy of my Government. I am 
not going now to discuss the question of existing Treaties with 
foreign countries, but even if it were practical politics which I 
do not admit, to insist on all foreigners being licensed to trade. 
It would mean, if it meant anything at all, that licenses would be- 
granted in one case and refused in another. A policy of this 
kind would give rise to inevitable diplomatic difficulties to endless 
dissensions and complications, and to serious danger of retaliation. 

am convinced further that any attempt to.strangle foreign trade 
in this way would in the long run be against our best interests 
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It was not on a foundation of restrictions that the trade of 
India was built up, and it is not through restrictions that it will 
continue to develop. The welfare of our trade will, in future, as 
in the past, rest on the initiative and energy of our merchants 
and our manufacturers,—their adaptability to new conditions, 
their readiness to seize new opportunities and to develop fresh 
markets. It will not rest on the elimination of competition by 
means of Government action. Those who have gone before 
you have built up a magnificent structure. It lies with you, 
and I have full trust in your powers, to enlarge it. 

There is one subject, however, which I trust you will allow me, 
though a layman in these matters, to mention to you. It has been 
brought home to me that one of the gravest defects in our commerce ' 
is our failure to study the machinery necessary to put our goods 
on the market. We may produce or import the best goods in the 
world, but unless we study how to market them, inferior goods 
produced by our rivals in trade will get the market. This defect, 

I remember, was pointed out to me by the British Trade Commis¬ 
sioner in Canada in 1914. He said that British goods, when once 
they got on to the market, maintained their position owing to 
their superiority, but as often as not they failed to get on to the 
market because the necessary machinery had not been studied 
or created. And here in India is not the same thing true ? Take 
the little instance of matches. I have bought and continue to 
buy admirable matches from .Rangoon but I never see them on the 
market and we know how everywhere quite inferior imported 
matches hold possession of the field. We cannot be content with 
relying on the intrinsic merit of our goods alone. We must look 
to the marketing machinery and in view of the hoped-for develop¬ 
ment of Indian Industries we should assuredly study this aspect 
of the question very carefully, 

Beatriotions on Aliena. 

Though my Government then are generally opposed to a 
policy of restrictions on aliens, we feel that it is necessary to retain 
some of the restrictions with regard to certain minerals such as 
•coal and oil. It will be necessary for our own safety and the safety 
'Of the Empire that we should retain a hold over minerals of essential 
national importance, but we shall endeavour to reduce these res- 
•trictioiis as far as is compatible with the interests of India and the 
Empire at large. 

In connection with the alien problem generally I should like 
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to mention briefly a matter whicli, I linderetaiid, will form part 
of your deliberations. I refer to the movement in favour- of a 
Registration of Business Names Act on the lines of the English 
Statute. Such an Act if applied to India, would, I take it, not 
merely be designed to enable information to be obtained as to the 
true names of the aliens trading in this county, but would cover a 
wider ground and facilitate obtaining readily information as to the 
real names of the members of any firm trading under an assumed! 
title. A measure of this kind might, I think, well make for a 
general improvement in commercial morality, especially in a country 
such as India where high sounding titles attract perhaps more 
attention than they deserve. But I must remind you that the 
question is an exceedingly thorny one. It is one on which com¬ 
mercial opinion in the United Kingdom was sharply divided for 
many years, and it w'as only the stress of war and the necessity 
for obtaining a knowledge about alien traders in the ■ country 
.which eventually enabled a sufficient unanimity of opinion to be 
obtained for the passing of the English Act. In a matter of this 
kind, a reasonable amount of unanimity in commercial opinion,, 
both European and Indian, seems to me an essential preliminary 
to legislation. Meanwhile, provincial legislation is in fact con¬ 
templated in Burma, which, of course, is in the position of being 
more or less isolated from the rest of India and where the practical 
difficulties of the question, especially those which arise from the 
Hindu joint family, are not so acute. • 

, . . . Tariff Question. 

> I suppose that, when the subject of post bcllum trade ]X)licy 
is discussed, many people’s minds will turn naturally to questions 
of tariffs. Oiir Indian tariff has, as you all well know, always 
been framed on a revenue basis. It has been, in theory at any 
rate, a tariff of uniform duties for revenue purposes only, and we 
have traditionally accepted a polity of free trade. No doubt it 
is possible to find exceptions to this broad statement in some of the 
items of our tariff, and it is certainly true that at least one recent 
, addition to our tariff has been frankly based on grounds of pro¬ 
tection. But while this is so, we must not shut our eyes to what is^ 
'going on ^und us, and I would specially direct your attention 
-to expressions of opinion in the Press and elsewhere, not only 
• in this country,^ but in the United Kingdom. The fact is that pre¬ 
conceived opinions have been somewhat shaken by the events 
«of the past five years, and now a days we are not prepared to- 
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■accept the doctrines of our youth as something sacrosanct, inviolable, 
and capable of no exceptions whatsoever. 

Imperial Preference. 

Take for instance, the large question of Imperial Preference. 
The principle of preferential duties within the Empire has been 
Accepted Already in many of the Dominions and has recently 
been inaugurated in the tariff of the United Kingdom. Would 
it, broadly speaking, be to the advantage or the disadvantage 
df India to adopt it as part of our settled policy ? I am not here 
going to attempt to answer the question or to pre-judge it in any 
way. It may be said that it has been pre-jiidged already by the 
rebate on the export duty on hides. With this I do not agree ;• 
there were special reasons in that case and those reasons were 
frankly staled in the Le^slative Council last September. Iii 
fact, I may say that it is not the Government of India’s intention 
to adopt a policy of preference as a general policy, without full 
discussion and full support from enlightened public opinion. But 
let the public be enlightened on the subject, and let no one express 
•a priori ideas without a close examination of the statistics and of 
fhe conditions of the trade concerned. I should like to see the 
subject freely discussed, and I believe that you, gentlemen, could 
do a good deal to clarify ideas on the subject by a careful analysis 
of the effect of preferential duties on the trades in which you are 
Severally interested. To the best of my recollection we invited 
you to do this some two or three yeais ago, but the replies we re¬ 
ceived did not reveal the careful examination of the statistics in 
•respect of such different commodity which alone could give us the 
basis of sound decision. WTiat we want to do is to weigh the ad¬ 
vantages and the disadvantages, and strike the balance between thd 
two. I am far from minimising the extreme difficulty and com¬ 
plexity of the subject; but a careful study of it from the point of 
view of each of our principle trades ought to result in some tangible 
conclusion which will enable us to decide which way our interests 
lie. Of course it is our interests, that is to say, the interests of 
India, which we have first to look to, but if would be imwise to 
take a wholly parochial point of view, and in developing the tariff 
policy of the future, we ought to be abl^ to evolve some system 
which will he to the advantage not of ourselves alone, but also oS, 
the Empire of which we are a part. For instance, I know that there 
has been some difference of opinion as to the value to the tea trade 
OB the preference recently, introduced in. the United Kingdom. 
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One would naturally be inclined to say prima facie that a preference- 
given by the United Kingdom or by other parts of the Empire 
to certain articles produced in this country in which we compete 
with other countries, must have some advantage to us, but we can 
hardly expect assistance if we give nothing in return. 

Labour Problem. 

I see that the question of labour is on your agenda for dis¬ 
cussion, and it is, I think, clear that considerable changes in this 
field lie before us in the near future. Labour in India has hitherto 
been almost entirely unorganised and without leaders. Labour 
in India has hitherto been cheap, but it has also been as a whole 
greatly lacking in efficiency, with the result that the cost of pro¬ 
duction in India has not been able, in spite of the cheapness of 
labour, to compare favourably with the cost of production in Europe 
or in the United States of America. If we are to hold our own 
in competition with the nations of the world we must have increased 
efficiency and with this end in view those of you who are large 
employers of labour will , I hope, take every step in your power 
to improve the condition of the labour you employ, especially 
with regard to housing. Some of you, I know, have already done 
much in this direction and realize to the full that improved condi¬ 
tions of labour are as much to your personal interest as to the 
interest of the countiy at large. 

You all know that an International Labour Convention bas 
just been sitting in Washington, and we were asked to send there 
a single representative of the employers of India and a single 
representative of the workers. This limited representation made 
pur choice extremely embarrassing, but I am sure you will, agree 
with me in thinking that the employers of India were well repre¬ 
sented by Mr, A. JR. Murray, whose great experience and sound 
judgment must have proved most valuable to his colleagues at 
the Conference. We had great difficulty also in selecting a repre¬ 
sentative of the workers . Unions are practically non-existent in 
India, and labour is at present almost entirely unorganised. In 
these circumstances we chose Mr. Joshi, a member of the Servants 
of India Society, who, though not a workman himself, has devoted 
an unselfish life to the furtherance of the interests of the workmen, 
and I feel sure that our choice will have justified itself at the 
Conference. 

BaUways. 

Looking down your list of subjects for discussion I see that 
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there are several relating to railways. We realize, as fully as 
you, the vital necessity for railway development in India, and we 
have set aside an unprecedented sura to be spent on railways 
daring the current financial year, but, as you are aware, there is 
much leeway to be made upon our existing lines in the way of 
general maintenance and in the provision of’ new rolling stock. 
Deficiencies in this respect will be made good as quickly as possible, 
and, as supplies arrive, no time will be lost in bringing them into 
operation. Moreover, we have found ourselves in a position to 
make a start with new construction, though on a very moderate 
scale, but I confidently look forward to considerable progress 
being made in this direction in tlie very near future. Recent 
ex'periences have shoAvn that the State's borrowing powers are 
greater than could have been contemplated only a few years ago, 
but even with the increased amounts thus made available, we 
have thought it well to make proposals to the Secretary of State 
that the enquiry into railway matters of which notice has already 
been given, and which will be instituted in the course of the present 
year, should embrace an e.xamination of means by which furthec 
funds can be economically raised for the development of India 
by means of new railways. India needs all the railways she can 
get. It is impossible at the present time, and it will probably be 
so for some time to come, for India to build the railways she requires 
out of budget allotments .or the proceeds of direct borrowing. 
Does not this point to the probability that private' enterprise 
will have to be invited to enter upon the field ? This is a problem 
to which you might devote your serious consideration. 


Koe Control. 

The last specific question I shall touch on is that of Rice Control; 
The recent communique of the Government of India has no doubt 
attracted your attention. The question of rice control in Burma 
presents special problems. In 1919, India absorbed the greater 
part of the surplus available for export and we directed' much 
of the balance to countries having a large Indian population. 
The Government of India consider^ that the interests of these 
consumers outweighed the claims of the Burma producer to make 
abnormal profits, and the control price was applied to all exports^ 
whether in India or abroad. In the present year the situation 
is difierent , as India's requirements are likely to be much smaller, 
and the greater part of the surplus will go to foreign countries. 
It is still necessary for us to keep down internal prices in the interests 
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of our consumers, while at the same time it seems clearly d^irable 
to obtain, from our foreign customers a fair market price for the 
rice that we sell them. It is conceivable that these two objects 
might be obtained simply by the limitation of exports but if such 
a limitation proved effective in keeping down internal prices, 
the exporters would pocket the large difference between these 
and world prices, and would thus reap the whole pf the profits 
which would otherwise be distributed between the cultivatoi-s, 
the dealers, the millere, the shippers and the various other interests 
concerned in the trade. 

The Government of India have felt it incumbent on them to 
devise a method of intercepting a considerable share of these 
profits for the benefit of the general community. The scheme 
of the control in 1920, the details which have recently been made 
public, has thus been formulated with the threefold object of, 
firstly, preventing an undue rise m internal prices; secondly, 
obtaining a fair price for our exports, and thirdly,, securing to the 
general community a share in the profits of the trade which would 
otherwise be concentrated in the hands of a comparatively small 
class. As the bulk of those profits will be taken from the Bunna 
producer, it has been decided to make over the net proceeds, 
subject to a limit of a crore of rupees, to the local Government 
for expenditure for the benefit of the cultivator. Should the profits 
exceed this figure, their allocation will be a matter for future 
consideration. Measure of this kind is bound to conflict with 
some established interest, and the Rice Commissioner will b® 
authorised to modify it in detAil to meet hard cases^ but I hope 
that it will he recognised to be equitable in its broad principles, 
and that all concerned \viU co-operate to make it successful in 
achieving the three objects which I have explained. 

Industries. 

I turn now to the question of Industries and you will appreciate 
the difficulty I ha.ve in expressing anything but what are common 
places on this subject. It is obvious that, in consequence of their 
different geographical situations, the Chambers of Commerce in 
India must necessarily differ greatly in their attitude to the ap¬ 
parently opposed interests of local industries and external trade. 
Superficially regarded, the interest of these two indigenous indus¬ 
tries on the one hand and seaborne commerce on the other; seem 
to be opposed and competitive; and in specific lines this is literally 
true. But many members of the Chamber who are actively en- 
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gaged almost solely in external trade, have wisely recognized that 
their interests in the long run will be improved, not diminished, by 
healthy development of indigenous industries, and I appreciate 
very much the sympathy, and foresight which have been shown 
by the old established commercial houses regarding our special 
efforts to stimulate in this country the manufacture of those articles 
which have hitherto been obtained only by importation from 
abroad. 

One of the past Presidents of the Bengal Chamber ,Sir Francis 
Stewart, generously devoted much valuable time to the detailed 
work of the Industrial Comtnission ; and in every province, maritime 
as well as inland, the Commission was given frankly and freely 
information and advice. 

The attitude of the Chambers was wise as well as generous; 
the development of local industries will naturally diininigh the 
demands for certain imports; the configuration of external trade 
may thus become modified and may necessitate a corresponding 
and often inconvenient modifications of the activities of many 
commercial firms; but the development of internal industries 
must necessarily be followed by greater purchasing power and 
corresponding increase in the total value of imports. The importing 
firms may, therefore, I think, confidently look forward to enhanced 
trade as the result of the greater purchasing power of the community. 

. Apart from these purely economic considerations, there are 
strong national reasons for extending the field of indigenous manu¬ 
factures. During the war we realized the military advantage 
of the few local industries previously established here, especially 
the textile industries of cotton, jute and wool, the indigenous 
manufacture of cement, the tanning of hides and the smelting 
of steel. But we felt also most acutely the absence of many other 
essential industries; and it is our duty to see that the dangers 
due to such deficiencies are reduced, if not completely eliminated 
in future. 

The industries which assisted so conspicuously .in contributing 
to tlie output of wrar material were, however, the result of unaided 
private enterprise. The Government only stimulated them by the 
flow of Government orders. As you know, however, we have 
now decided to organize a special department of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and corresponding department in the provinces, to under¬ 
take that part of the work which cannot fairly be left to any indi¬ 
vidual firm, especially the research work bn raw materials, staple 
find accessory, on which indigenous industries are based. It 
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will be the business of the new departments also to advise other 
departments regarding the subsidiary conditions essential for 
industrial development, the facilities for interna! transport, the 
education of technical workers, the treatment of labour, and even, 
as may seem wise in the interests of the country as a whole, the 
fiscal conditions of trade. 

In developing the activities of the new departments your 
co-operation and criticism \viU always be necessary to ensure , a 
healthy well balanced growth ; to recognize in time the boundary 
betw’een wholesome encouragement and enervating assistance ; 
to balance the relative national claims of external trade and local 
manufacture. In these matters your criticisms will be necessary 
and welcome; and judging by the way in which you have received 
the new policy as well as the criti<^, not necessarily adversely 
critical, spirit alwa 3 rs shown in your reviews of officii activities 
Government can safely rely on the Chambers of Commerce for 
assistance. 

It is impossible to enumerate the many ways in which your 
members individually and the Chambers as bodies assisted the war 
activities of Government departments, but your meeting at Calcutta 
reminds me especially of the valuable services rendered by the 
local Jute Mills Association. Through the voluntary co-operation 
of Mr. Murray, to whom I have already alluded in another connec¬ 
tion, with Colonel Wilson, tlie Controller of Jute Manufactures, 
articles to the value of several crores of rupees were furnished 
to the Allies for direct Avar use and the essential functions of tran¬ 
sporting foodstuffs. So far as our information goes, not a complaint 
was ever made regarding punctuality, quality or promptness of 
despatch Avhilst the distribution of orders among the mills resulted 
in effecting most substantial economies. 

There are other subjects on which I should have liked to address 
you, as for instance, Aviation and the Indian Defence Force, and 
I would have done so if I had been in a position to state any thing 
definite Avith regard to them. But consultations are still proceeding 
on these matters, as many of you know, and I am most anxious 
that we should not, as a GoA^eminent, put forward any concrete 
proposals until we have taken counsel with all the various interests 
concerned, and are in a position to put forward something like 
an agreed solution. Time spent in consultation is never time 
misspent. 

Further, Currency is a question about which you would have 
liked me to inform you, but here again I am not yet in a position 
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to make any announcement beyond this, that we expect the Report 
in the middle of this month, and that arrangements are being 
made for its publication as soon as possible after receipt. 

I have now finished. I have put before you my views on 
various questions which, are engaging your attention. This is not 
a time, when so much is in the melting pot, to deal in hazardous 
prophecy, and I ana sure that you, as business men, would be the- 
last to desire that, ’but my object in attending your meeting will 
have been achieved if I have convinced you that I and my colleagues 
take a real interest in your Association; that we shall watch its 
enlargement with sympathy; that we wish to take you into our 
full confidence, and that we look foi-ward to your co-operation 
with us in the future. 

The Yiceroy thanked. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson of the Madras Chamber after thanking 
his Excellency for his sympathetic address in opening the conference 
made a reference to the isolation of his Excellency at Simla and 
at Delhi from the views of the Chambers of Commerce. Although 
he was surrounded by the best brains India contained, he was 
deprived of that warm personal contact with a great body of his 
fellow countrymen. He did not know whether the brains of the 
representative of commerce whom his Excellency met there were 
equal to the brains of those whom his Excellency met at Delhi or 
or Simla and he hoped that the attendance at that conference 
which included such a large body would assure his Excellency 
as to how intimate and warm their sympathy was. He did not 
think it would be out of place for him if he, on behalf of the chambers 
represented there, were to make a word of reference to the attacks 
made on his Excellency, the Viceroy, at the IndianNationalCongress 
at Amritsar. (Applause.) He did not pretend that his Excelleny's 
policy had commended itself to all of them but when the com¬ 
mercial community fought they fought fairly. They did not hit 
below the belt. There had been a great deal of that at the last 
Indian National Congress and he was sure that every Britisher, 
apart altogether from the ordinary feelings of loyalty, would 
always rally round the Governor of the province or the Viceroy. 
They wanted his Excellency to feel that if they were subjected 
to things like that then the Governor or the Viceroy would have 
a much warmer feeling inthier hearts and in their lives (Applause). 



The Enropn issoeiation 

Annual Meeting —Calcutta. 

The Annual Meeting of the European Association was held at 
the Dalhoosie Institute, Calcutta, on 5th January, 1920 with 
Mr. George Morgan, President of the Association, in th^ , Chair. 
In the course of his address Mr. Morgan said 

The Punjab disorders. 

.. I could say a great deal about this, but as it is now the subject 
of Enquiry by the Hunter Committee, and therefore subjudice, 
I will only mention that the Government of India invited me to 
•serve on the Committee, but principally for reasons of health, 
I had to reluctantly decline. The Hon’ble Mr. T. Smith, who is 
■Chairman of our Cawnpore Brandi, accepted and he is doing 
excellent work on the Committee. When the Report comes out 
it will be carefully examined by your new Council and any action 
which may be considered necessary will no doubt be taken. As 
you are all aware, I visited Simla in the end of April and the result 
of my visit was sent in pamphlet form to each Member. I rather 
favour the opinion held in some quarters that this Committee of 
Enquiry should now be dissolved in view of what the King’s Pro- 
■damation said with regard to the release of Political Offenders, 
and which has already been acted upon. 

In this connection I should like to add, and I am sure you will 
■all agree with me, that the references made on the public platforms 
and in the Indian Press about the Viceroy, General Dyer and 
•Colonel Frank Johnson, are nothing short of scandalous. 

The Enquiry is not yet finished. Indians shou.d preserve 
•some decency and wait for the Report before giving vent to their 
feelings. • , 

The Reform Bill. 

This Bill has been passied by both Houses of Parliament, 
lias recdved the King’s Assent, and is how the Law of the Land, 
passed, remember, by our own people. It would be hypocrisy 
on my part to say that I favoured the Bill entirely as it stands. 
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Honestly I do not. In many respects I think it is a dangerous 
experiment but, as it is one to which we are now committed, we 
must see that it is given a fair trial. The new Ministers must 
not be nursed too much by'those who have already had experience 
in the art of Governing. The New Ministers must be made to 
feel their responsibility and they must stand or fall by their work,, 
so that when the Commission is appointed lo years hence to examine 
the result of the Bill, the members of that Commission may be 
able to judge fairly how the scheme has worked, especially with 
regard to Dyarchy, a hitherto untried system of governing.' As 
no one, either out here or at Home, has been able to convince 
the Joint Committee that there was any other way of meeting the 
requirements of the announcement of 20th August 1917, Dyarchy 
has been accepted, and we will now have to see whether it is a 
workable -proposition in practice, or not. 

Mr. Montagu’s Methods. 

As regards the methods adopted to secure the passage of the 
Bill I ^ sure that most of us consider they savoured too much 
of business politics. The preparation seems to have begun with 
Mr. Lionel Curtis' letter to Mr. B. N. Basu dated 6th April 1917. 
In that letter Mr. Curtis outlined a scheme which was more or less 
what the Bill now represents, and he said " If I advocate an Im¬ 
perial declaration that self-government is the goal of Indian Policy 
it is merely a preface to taking some immediate steps for travel¬ 
ling in that direction.” We know that on the 20th August of 
that same year, a declaration was made and on that declaration 
everything was based. Lord Seiborne, the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee, said that the work of that Committee was not to make 
a Bill, but only to see that theBill before them coincided with that 
famous declaration. Mr. Montagu was determined to get the Bill 
passed as quickly as possible and everything, was arranged to 
that end. Adverse criticism was not tolerated, but everything in 
favour of the Bill was given wide publicity. We did our best 
through our Secretary, Mr. Welby, to publish Our views at Home 
and Mr. Welby gave evidence before the Joint Committee on our 
behalf. He was subjected to very severe cross examination by 
Lord Sinha and ' Mr.. Montagu but was not shaken in his 
evidence. We have done everything we could to enlighten the 
British public as to the true conditions prevailing in India. 
The difficulty of interesting the British Public in Indian Affairs 
is rset-forth in the Secretary-s note in the Annual Report. We 
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ran do no more so far as the actual Bill is concerned, but, as 
there are Rules and Regulations yet to be made under the Bill, 
we shall have to watch very carefuUy that nothing objectionable 
creeps in under these Rules and Regulations. Personally I 
should have liked to have seen the scheme confined to the 
Provinces in the first instance and this was the view held by 
the Association and put forward in our statement on the Bill. 

Some Criticisms. 

Considering that in the opinion of most thinking men the Re¬ 
form Bill is in the nature of an experiment (Lord Curzon says 
■" the boldest experiment in the history of the British Empire ”) 
it seems to me that it would have been wiser to have left the Vice¬ 
roy’s Executive Council and the Imperial Legislative Council 
untouched, until the New Provincial Ministers and Councils had 
proved themselves. I do not consider the compartmental working 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council an ideal system, far from it, 
but the inclusion of three Indian Members will not help 
matters. Unless that Executive Council meets regularly as a 
Cabinet, and exchanges views freely face to face on ail subjects, 

I cannot see what particular benefit self-government is going to 
get by two more Indian members on that CouncU. 

The composition of the Council of State as put forward by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report has not been favoured by the Joint 
Committee and I am not surprised, for it seemed to me an insult 
to any ordinary intelligence. But the change made by the Joint 
Coimnittee, although more in keeping with the general idea, may 
be the cause of infinite trouble in the future. The only safeguard 
now is the " Veto," to be exercised by the Viceroy and the Gov¬ 
ernors. Frankly I do not envy them their task. It will be a very 
great burden for them to bear. In my opinion too great a burden, 
and one which may deter the best men from accepting posts in 
India. The Legislative Councils will probably only be pleased 
when the Viceroy and the Governors do not exercise the " Veto," 
when they should have done so.' 

The Civil Services. 

Now wnth regard to the Civil Service., Everyone is appealing 
to the Civil Service to live up to their high traditions by doing 
their level best to make the new order a success. It will be com¬ 
paratively easy for those members, whose service has only a y^r 
or two to ran, to do this^ but what about the young men just 
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beginning their career and how about new members. I think 
the position will be a very difficult one for them. Apart altogether 
from the work of the Service, there is one matter which I think 
will make it very difficult to secure good men from Home, and that 
is the social aspect. To anyone who knows the mofussil this 
presents a difficult problem and I certainly would not care to join 
a service which would probably doom me to live the best years 
of my life bereft of the society of my own fellow countrymen. 
Europeans and Indians have not the same social customs. It is 
very difficult for a European and an Indian to meet socially in 
the same way as a European, or an Indian, can meet one of their 
own race : I hope I shall not be misunderstood. By " socially ” 
I do not mean a dinner at a club or a garden party, I mean the 
real home social life which we all know and which at present is 
impossible between Europeans and Indians, -generally. That time 
will change this, is more than possible but many Indian customs 
will have to undergo complete revolution before it is possible. 

The European Position. 

To turn to our position under the Reform Bill. In my opinion 
this Association has a very great future before it. Communal 
representation has been secured and it is up to us to see that we 
get the best men to represent our community. Our representatives 
will have to take a great part in the new Councils and will have to 
be prepared on all subjects. In order to enable our members 
to be in a position to take part in debates and to hold their own 
in all matters which arise, I expect the Central Office of this Asso¬ 
ciation to be in a position to prepare briefs for our representatives 
on any subject. It is too much to expect our business men to be 
able to work up subjects in detail, and we have no leisured class 
in India who can devote their time to political life, as at Home. 
Therefore I want to see this work done for them by the Secretary 
of the Association, under the advice and guidance of the Council. 
It must be done, otherwise we are faced with the only other alter¬ 
native namely, paid representatives. Do not think that you 
can ignore Politics. Politics influence our everyday life and we 
must study them. The man who wants to fight ail reform, will be 
of no use to his community, nor is the man who says the day of the 
European in India is over, and then folds his hands and takes 
no further interest. I say we have nearly as much interest in 
India as the Indians themselves, and we mean to be as large a 
factor in the influencing of the Governing of India in the future 
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as we have been in the past, but with this marked difference': 
whereas the past factor was official, the future factor will be non¬ 
official. 

i r 

A Word to the Moderates. 

I am glad to see that the Indian Moderate Party is asserting 
itself, and that is all for good. If that party shows backbone and 
sets itself to work for the real good of India it will deserve, and it 
will get, our support. But no party which makes politics a game, 
and only wishes to gain power for its own ends, can expect any 
sympathy from the non-official European community. Sir B. C. 
Mitter in his speech at the Moderate Congress on 30th December 
said that he hoped we would co-operate with Indians in shouldering 
the new responsibilities and thus ensure the success of the New 
Act. As I said before, we are ready to give the Reforms a fair 
trial and, if the party to which Sir B. C. Mitter belongs, really 
means to stand up against the Extremist Section of Politicians 
and work for the good Government of India, I feel confident our, 
community will co-operate. But we insist on being recognised 
as belonging to India and not as mere foreign exploiters and birds 
of passage. 

What is the best for India. 

With reference to what Mr. Montagu said about rousing the 
masses in India out of their pathetic contentment in order to 
confer upon them the inestimable boon of exercising the Vote, 
I would draw your attention to the remarks made by the President 
of the other Congress, Pandit Motilal Nehru, in the address This 
is what he said " We do not wish to make of India a cheap and 
slavish imitation of the west. We have so far sought to liberalise 
our government on the western model. Whether that will satisfy 
us in the future, I cannot say. But let ns bear in mind that western 
democracy has not proved a panacea for all ills; it has not yet 
solved the problems which surround us." One of the points 
raised in our statement was that it could not be taken for g^ted 
that Reform on the lin« of the Bill was the Reform best suited, 
to India, and it looks as if the President of the Congress was himself 
now doubtful on that point.” 
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Indian Constitutional Reforms 

For the Original Reports and Papers issued on this matter In 
1917-19, see the Register for 1919, Part III. The following pages 
give only the summary of the Govt, of India Despatches and of 
Reports of the Committees issued in 1919. 

Historical Survey. . 

20 Aug. 1917—Declaration of Policy by His Majesty’s Govt, in 
Parliament through the Secretary of State, Mr. Montagu. 

Sept, 1917—Mr. Montagu’s Visit to India to confer with Viceroy 
and local bodies on Indian Reforms. 

Oct. Dec' 17—His reception of numerous deputations represent¬ 
ing public bodies and conference with local Govts. 

8 July 1918—The famous Montagu-Chelmsford Report issued. 

March 1919—Lord Sonthborough’s Report on Franchise issued. 

5 March 1919—Govt, of India First Despatch on Reforms to the 
Sec. of State. 

April 1919—Report of the Feetham Committee on Functions 
issued. 

16 April 1919—^Govt, of India 4th Despatch to the Sec. of State. 

16 April 1919—^The famous Minute of Dissent of Sir Sankaran 
Nair issued. 

23 April 1919—Govt, of India 5tb Despatch to Sec. of State. 

30 May 1919—^Indian Reforms Bill Published by Parliament 
along with Sec. of State’s memorandum—(See. Part II)—First 
Reading of the Govt, of India Bill 1919 in Parliament. 

5 June 1919—Second Reading of the Govt, of India Bill in 
Parliament—Mr. Montagu’s long speech and long and animated 
debate (See for full debate Part II pp. 140-234) 

J4 July 1919—Crew Committee Report on Home Administration 
of Indian affairs published (see Part II, pp. 113-140) 

16 July 1919—Parliamentaiy Joint Committee on Indian Reform 
Bill held first sitting—Sir James Meston gives evidence on behalf of 
Govt, of India 

21 Nov. 1919—Report of the Joint Committee with the Govt, of 
India Bill 1919 as amened by them published. (see Part II) 

3 * 
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3 Dec. 1919—Govt of India Bill 1919 went to House of Com¬ 
mons in Committee (see Part H) . _ 

5. Dec. 1919—The BUI passed 3rd Reading m H. of 
11. Dec. 1919—Tha Bill placed before H. of Lords by LordSmha. 

12 „ „ —2nd Reading of the Bill in House of Lords passed 

18 " —3rd Reading in H. of L. passed. 

25 ,, —It receives Royal assent and becomes Law 

25 si ji —His Majesty’s Message to India. 


1st Despatch of the Qovt. of India 

On Constitutional Reforms 

Simla, 5th Mardh 1919. 

This despatch opens with a description of the reception accorded 
to the Montford Report in India, dealing in turn with the views of 
India's non-official Europeans, officials and local Governments. Dif¬ 
ferent types of Government are then considered. It says pointedly that 
no type of unified Government which would comply with the an¬ 
nouncement of August 20, 1917, is practicable under present circum¬ 
stances, though all local Governments except two declared for a 
unified system and a majority of the Heads of Provinces who met at 
Delhi in January 1919 embodied their proposals in a Joint minute. 
These proposals are considered at length and after stating reasons, 
for rejecting them, The Government of India declare themsdves 
definitely in favour of a dual system, modified in certain respects. 

The main features of the Provincial Executive proposed in 
the Montford Report are accepted, by the Govt., save that it is 
suggested that there should be no members without portfolios and 
that in cases where a Governor lacks Indian experience the council 
should include two official members. The Government of India 
understand that for the present Heads of Provinces other than the 
presidencies will be drawn from the services (I.C.S.) and they would 
provide by statute for the appointment of one official and one 
Indian member of conncil. Ministers should be appointed from 
the elected members of, and from the outset should be amenable 
to, the provincial legislature. Their number and pay should be 
fixed by the Governor in consultation with the prospective ministers 
and placed on the transferred estimates. 
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They take care to provide that the maia rights and duties o{ 
the Public Services in India should be reduced to statutory 
form, and submit proposals for the necessary law. Classification 
of the services, into Indian, provincial, and subordinate divisions 
is kept up though the chief criterion now is to be the appointing 
authority. Option of serving under ministers and proportionate 
pensions are not recommended, but the task of protecting the 
services is laid definitely upon the Governor: in extreme cases 
officers should be entitled to apply for proportionate pensions. 
Officers having duties in both reserved and transferred departments 
should, for purposes of posting, promotion and decipline, be under 
the control of that part of the Government which is concerned 
with the budget head from which their pay is met There should 
be Provision in the Bill for the establishment of a Public Services 
Commission. 

The Financial Proposals made by the Government of India 
involve two Important variations from the M-C Report Scheme. 
In the first place, it is proposed to aim at a more equitable 
division among the provinces of the burden of Imperial finance. 
While the proposal in the Report are accepted as a basis for the 
initial provincial contributions to the Central Government, they 
propose that a committee on Financial. Relations be appointed to fi.\ a 
fairer scale of contributions for the future and to ad\dse how it can 
be reached. In the second place, the M-C Report proposal whereby 
the revenues of the Provincial Governments will be treated as a 
whole and the amount to be allotted to each half of the Government 
will be decided yearly at budget time after consultation between the 
executive council and ministers is rejected. It is held that this system 
(i) renders impossible the regulation of overdrafts on balances, 
taxation and borrowing, (a) gives to each half of Government an 
indefensible power of interference with the other half, (3) will be 
productive of unnecessary friction, and (4} offer no incentive to 
either half to develop its own resources. Instead the system 
of separate purse is proposed, under which each half of the 
Government will be given a fixed share of the provincial balances, the 
receipts from its own heads of revenue and a share of the estimated 
normal surplus, and adjustments to provide for needs of either part 
of the Government will be made by the grant either of a fraction of 
some head of revenue or of a growing allotment in cash. The first 
division of resources would be temporary and thereafter the division 
would be adjusted periodically. Each half of the Government would 
be given separate powers of taxation and borrojwing, all proposals of 
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this nature being first laid before the whole Government. The budget 
would however be a single one prepared by the Fina,nce Department 
and would be discussed in the legislative Council but not voted upon 
by it. Resolutions would have effect as recommendations only,as now, 
but if carried against a minister he would have to consider whether 
they involve a vote of want of confidence. There would be a 
single Finance Department with a Joint Secretaty to guard the 
interests of transferred subjects, and the legislature would be asked 
to appoint a committee on public accounts to advise on all sur¬ 
charges and disallowances of the auditor and all serious departures 
from budget provisions. 

The Legislative arrangements proposed in the M. C. Report 
are generally supported. The composition of the grand committee is 
reser ved for further consideration and India Govt, recommend that there 
should be no right of appeal against the Governor's decision in the 
matter of certification. The proposals in the M-G Report regarding 
the Governor's powers of assent, dissolution, etc., are - approved. It 
is also proposed that the Governor should have power to reserve 
certain acts for the assent of the Governor Gtneral. Govt, do not 
think it necessary to establish an Upper House. They agree that 
the Governor should be the President of the legislative council 
with power to nominate a Vice-President. For rules of business 
they propose that fundamental rules, affecing the powers of the 
different elements of the constitution, should be distinguished from 
sunding orders of council to be framed by the local Governments 
and alterable by the council with the sancUon of the Governor. 
The right of asking supplementary questions should be extended 
to all members, and official members should have freedom of speech 
und vote on any side on all subjects except where Government 
thinks it necessary to give them instructions to the contrary. The 
M-C Report proposals ^ regarding the effect of resolutions are 
^ accepted, as are also, subject to certain conditions, those regarding 
standing committees and council, nnder-secretaries. 

The Govt. India propose that |(iiles of Business should be 
fnmed to regulate the disposal of cases in transferred subjects.- The 
circumstances in which the Governor will be entitled to intervene in 
transferred subyects should be defined in the instrument of instru^ 
tions to the Gowmor which should be a published document. If a 
minister finds himself unable to acquiesce in the action proposed 
by the Governor, the latter should be empowered to call on him 
to resign, and, if he is unable to find another minister immediately, 
to take over the control of the departments concerned himself. 
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If the Governor is unable within six months to find a minister, 
he should move the Secretary of State to re-transfer the portfolio 
to the Governor in Council. 

When differences arise as to the disposal of a case affecting; 
a reserved and a transferred department, the Governor should be 
able to intervene and, if he thinks fit, submit the case for consider¬ 
ation to other members and ministers than those concerned, but 
the final decision should remain with the department to which 
the case properly belongs. When it' is doubtful to which department 
a case belongs, the decision should lie with the Governor. Orders 
of the two parts of the Government should be distinguished so 
as to make it clear from which side they emanate. Each half of 
the Government must refain from opposition to the other half, 
but should not be expected to give active support to a policy 
which they have not endorsed. 

. They approve, the proposal to have periodic Statutory 
Cotnmiasions to enquire into the working of the Scheme but 
object to intermediate changes before the appointment of the first 
commission. 

The Govt, of India also approve that rivo Indian Members 
should be on the Governor-General’s executive council, also the 
abolition of the statutory restriction on the number of members of 
the council; but recommend that the appointment of two officials, 
one lawyer, and two Indians, should be secured by statute. 
Recommendations in regard to the constitution and powers of the 
Assembly and the Council of State are reserved pending the consi¬ 
deration of the franchise - committee’s proposals. The President 
of the Assembly should be an official nominated by the Governor- 
General, that powers of assent, reservation and disallowance to all 
acts of the Indian legislature should remain as at present, that the 
existing powers of making regulations and ordinance should be 
maintained, that the Governor-General should have power to return 
a Bill for reconsideration and to dissolve either the Assembly or 
the Council of State; and that in the matter of resolutions, questions, 
"rules of business, etc, the Indian legislature should.be .on the 
same footing as provincial councils. The establishment of a Privy 
Council is approved but the proposals to appoint standing commit¬ 
tees and council under-secretaries for the Indian legislature are 
declared to be premature. 

Regarding the relaxation of the Control of the Secretary of 
State and Parliament and the transfer of the Secretary of 
State’s salary to the Home Estimates, the Govt: of India are fully 
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in accord with the M-C proposals and the proposal to institute a 
coinmittee of Parliament on Indian affairs is welcomed and the 
suggfestion is made that the committee should include members of 
both Houses. Opinion on the recognition of the India Office is 
reserved pending the report of the India Office committee. 

MINUTB BY THE VICEROY. 

The following Mtnnte Hia Excellent the Viceroy, dated March 5 > 
1919 was ai^iended to the despatch :— 

I feel it right to append a minute to this despatch, not of 
dissent bat by way of personal explanation. 

In 1910 my Government forwarded a despatch to the Secretary 
of State framing an announcement of policy and the first steps 
to be taken in pursuance of the policy enunciated. The despatch 
was subjected to criticism—criticism which 1 accept as sound— 
that it failed to fix the enlarged Coundls with responsibility. A 
mere increase in numbers it was said did not train Indians in seif* 
government. It did not advance the object unless the Councils 
were at the same time fixed with some definite powers and with real 
responsibility for their actions. 

. It is to my mind evident that such criticism was the genesis of 
form of the announcement of policy made by the Secretary of State 
on hehalf of His Majesty’s Government on August 20th. That 
announcement had three outstanding features. First, the progressive 
realisation of responsible government is given the keynote and 
objective of British policy in India : secondly substantial steps are 
to be taken at once in this direction : and thirdly this policy is to 
be carried out by stages. 1 think I shall not be stating the basic 
principle of this policy unfairly when -1 sum it up as the gradual 
transfer of responsibility to Indians. 

The Secretary of State was deputed by His Majesty’s>Government 
to proceed to India to discuss the whole question with myself and 
Government, and the results of our discussion are em^dted in the 
Joint Report which we presented to His Majesty’s Government. 

The Severest Criticism —^We took as our terms of reference 
the announcement of August 20th, and I confidently assert that in 
the proposals we have made we have not swerved from the terms of 
that announcement. The progressive realisation of responsible 
government is the basis of our proposals : substantial steps to be 
taken at once in this direction are formulated and we have provided 
through the machinery ofthe periodic commission for the achievement 
of the policy announced by successive Stages. 
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We have not overloolad.tbe veiy grave and real difficulties which 
lie in the path of the policy proposed They are set out at length 
throughout the Report, but especially in the Chapter entitled the 
‘the Conditions of the Problem’ and in my perusal of the criticisms 
of the Report 1 have seen no difficulties stated which we have not 
ourselves empasised. As regards the proposals themselves no 
criticism which has been directed against them is more severe thao 
our own statement of the case in paragraph 3 $4 of our Report 

“As we have said already because it (the Report) contemplates 
transitional arrangements, it is open to the criticism which can always 
be effectively directed against all such plans. Hybrid executives, 
limited responsibility, assemblies partly elected and partly nominated, 
divisions of functions, reservations, general or particular, are devices 
that can have no permanent abiding place. They bear on their 
faces their transitional character; and they can be worked only if it 
is clearly recognised that is their justification and their purpose. 
They cannot be so devised as to be logicaL They must be charged 
with potentialities of friction. Hope of avoiding mischief lies in 
facing the fact that they are temporary expedients for training 
purposes, and in providing that the goal is not merely kept in sight, 
but made attainable, not by agitation but by the operation of machi¬ 
nery inherent in the scheme itself.” 

Meaning of Responsibility —have quoted this passage to 
show that the Secretary of State and I did not shut our eyes to the 
very grave difficulties attendant on our scheme. But to what are 
these difficulties due ? They are not due to any perverse ingenuity on 
the part of the Secretary of State and myself in the framing of our 
proposals. They are inherent in the principle underlying the 
announcement to which we were bidden to give effect, via., the 
gradual transfer of responsibility to Indians. And I wish here to 
endeavour to define what I mean by responsibility. There has 
been much discussion as to what is meant by responsibility to con¬ 
stituents, responsibility to legislative councils and the like, and I 
cannot but think that there ^ been much talk and writing on this 
subject which is beside the mark, and perhaps our Report is equally 
guilty with others in this respect. What are we aiming at in our policy ? 
Surely this, that the decision of certain matters—I will not discuss 
what matters—shall rest with Indians: that in these matters it will 
be for them to say “Yes” or “No” and that our scheme shall provide 
as far as possible, for everybody knowing that the decision in 
any particular matter is their decision, that the “Yes” or “No” is 
their "Yes’' or "No.” This definition of the responsibility to be 
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attained by Indians is one to which, I believe, most people will 
subscribe, and I believe it to be the responsibility at which His 
Majesty’s Government were aiming when they made their declaration 
of policy, .... 

It is one thing however to enunciate a principle : it is another 
thing to translate the principle into practice. The Secretary of 
State and I have had the task imposed upon us of translating the 
principle of the gradual transfer of responsibility to Indians into 
practice. We explored every road, we followed up every path which 
seemed to lead to the goal we had in view, but we alwa)^ came l^ck 
to this, that if responsible Government is to be progressively realised 
through the gradual transfer of responsibility as dehned above, the 
only method by which this can be attained is one which involves 
the division of the functions of Government between two difierent 
sets of authorities, a method which has been compendiously styled 
“dyarchy.” 

Objections to Unitary System—In a unitary government, 
short of unitary responsible government, you cannot fix responsibility 
upon Indians. You can associate Indians with the Government, 
but you cannot fix them with responsibility in the sense that anyone 
.can see at a glance that the decision in any particular case is their 
decision. Moreover in a unitary government there i$ no room for 
the gradual transfer of responsibility. There is only one step from 
irresponsibility into the full responsibility which responsible govern¬ 
ment connotes. By the dyarchic method, however, you can insure 
full responsibility in certain subjects with machinery to extend that 
responsibility to other subjects as occasion permits. The division 
of subjects between the official portion o( the Government and the 
Indian portion of the Government insures that each portion is fixed 
with responsibility for its actions in the sphere allotted to it. Such 
a division is full of difficulties as critics of our scheme have not failed 
to point out, but they are the price which we must be prepared to 
pay, if we are to translate the principle underlying the announce¬ 
ment of August into practice, and make the transfer gradual. 

Provincial Govt’s Scheme 

I think I may bring out in greater relief the broad difference 
between the schemes of unitary government and dyarchy, if I 
analyse the scheme propounded by the five Heads of Local Govern¬ 
ments which is forwarded with the despatch. I welcome' the scheme 
because it is possible from a comparison between it and the scheme 
of the Report to appreciate the issue between a unitary and a 
dyarchic goverment. 
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In paragraph 3 of the minute it is said "While the announcement 
of His Majesty’s Government in Parliament rightly placed the 
association of Indians with the Government in the foreground of the- 
policy, the idea of association has been overshadowed and obscured 
by the idea of responsibility.” 

His Majesty’s Government are the sole judges of what was meant 
by the announcement of August 20th. I have at the beginning of 
this minute discussed what I believe to be the genesis of the 
announcement of August 20th and what I regard as its main features 
and its underlying principle. 

If I am wrong as to these, the foundation of the arguments in 
the preceding pages disappears, but I will examine the scheme of 
the Heads of Local Governments on the assumption that lam correct. 

Local Governments’ Propoaals^The main features of their 
scheme may be said to be— 

(1) A Council of equal numbers of officials and non-officials,, 
the latter selected from elected members. 

(2) No division of subjects. 

(3) Legislative Council to be as in the joint Report. 

(4) The Governor to have powers to overrule his Executive 
Council under section 50 of Government of India Act, 1915. 

{5) Legislation to be as in joint Report, Grand Committee to 
exist, but the Governor to have a free hand in the selection of mem¬ 
bers nominated for it and Governor to have powers of certification 
in the terms of section 50 mentioned above. 

(6) Budget to be voted by the Legislative Council, but Govern¬ 
or to have power to restore any item in terms of section 50. 

It can, I think, be seen at once that the pith of the scheme lies 
in the constitution of the Executive and in the non-division of sub¬ 
jects. The other features are either those of the joint Report or 
modifications of it. Can it be said that in the Unitary Executive 
as proposed it will be possible to fix the Indian portion of the Exe¬ 
cutive with responsibility in the sense in which I have used it in this 
minute, viz., that it will be for them to say " Yes ” or " No ” in 
certain matters and that everybody will know that the Yes ” or 
" No ” is their “ Yes " or “ No, ” Their position will not be difierent 
from that enjoyed by Indian Members of Executive Councils at the 
present moment, under which the predominance of the British 
element always shields the Indian Member from any direct responsi¬ 
bility in respect of actions of the Government. He can always point 
to the majority against him as responsible for the action taken. 
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Again, on the assumption that ** the gradual transfer of responsi¬ 
bility ” is the basic principle of the announcement, I believe that 
under the scheme of the Heads of Local Governments, there can 
Only be one step from a position of irresponsibility to one of full 
responsibility. Under this scheme advance can only be by an 
increase of numbers of Indian in the Executive Council and g^nted 
that the initial numbers of British and Indians are two and two, an 
Increase of one to the Indians places them in full control. Let me 
quote from the minute of dissent of Lord Ronaldshay and Sir 
Edward Gait to the scheme under discussion, “ It is true that if 
the scheme of the joint Report be adopted, there will be continued 
agitation for an increase in the number of transferred subjects. But 
under the alternative scheme there will be an equally strong agitation 
for an increase in the number of non-official Members of the 
Government j and concession to that agitation would be far more 
dangerous, as it would involve a sadden transfer of all power from 
the official to the non-official members, subject to the power vested 
in the Governor by section 50 of the Government of India Act, 
which however, he could exercise only on very special occasions.” 

The Legislative Counciis. —^It still remains for me to examine 
the position of the Legislative Councils under this scheme. The 
Heads of Local Governments rely on the machinery of the Grand 
Committee and the use of the certificate to carry their affirmative 
legislation. In $0 far as they find themselves able to use this 
machinery in the whole domain of government, they will reduce 
the Councils merely to bodies of irresponsible critics to whom no 
power is given, in whom no responsibility is fixed, but whose numbers 
are materially increased. In so far as they do not use the mac hin ery 
they will reproduce the position of Canada described in the Durham 
Report-^an irremoveabie executive and an irresponsible but supreme 
legislature. It might be said that this same argument recoils on 
my head in respect of our treatment of reserved subjects. But to 
this objection I would point ont that we have advisedly not intro¬ 
duced the principle of responsibility into that sphere, while in 
the sphere of the tpuisferred subjects the principle has full play. 

The potentialities of friction, which are predicted for the dyarchic 
scheme, will thus, to my mind, be equai if not greater in their 
proposals and the saving grace of responsibility will find no place. 

Once more,—I have seen schemes under which a combination 
■of division of subjects with a unitary executive is proposed. I 
would ask those who suggest such schemes to test ffiem by the two 
principles which I understand are basic in the announcement, of 
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fixation of responsibility and of gradual transfer of responsibility. 
I do not believe they will survive the test. But let me state the 
problem in another way. The division of subjects is incompatible 
with Unitary Government. The moment you divide subjects you 
necessarily divide the Government, otherwise there is no meaning 
in the division. Yon divide subjects in order to allocate those 
which are to be under the control of the Legislative Councils to 
Members of the Government who would owe allegiance to the 
Councils. By division of subjects then you at once introduce 
dualism into the Government, and have two portions of one 
Government owing allegiance to different authorities. 

Need for Prompt Action.—I have confined myself in this 
minute to the one point whether or not the advance is to be by 
way of the gradual transfer of responsibility. This to my mind 
must be settled before it is profitable to discuss the details of the 
proposals. I have traced the history of the promulgation of this 

F rinciple. It is for His Majesty’s Government to decide whether 
have traced it aright and whether I have correctly interpreted 
their announcement of August 20th. The idea of responsibility 
was, as I believe, introduced into that announcement deliberately 
and I have endeavoured loyally to carry it out in the proposals 
for which the Secretary of State and I were jointly responsible. 
I leave it then for the decision of His Majesty’s Government, but I 
earnestly press upon them the imperative necessity of action in 
fulfilment of their announcement. 1 agree with the opinion expressed 
by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, in a note writen to me 
in connection with the'Conference of-Heads of Provinces, that “time 
is a factor of vital importance in the consideration of the whole 
question of Reforms.” “I am convinced” he says “that delay is a 
greater danger even than an imperfect scheme, and that those of 
us on whom must fall the heavy burden of putting reforms schemes 
into actual operation will be better able to work an imperfect scheme 
with the good-will and confidence of all concerned than to operate 
a more perfect scheme—if one can be devised—when confidence 
and good will have been broken and alienated by disappointment 
and delay:” 

One last word—^Tbe Secretary of State and I asked for 
publication of our Report because, as we said, “our proposals 
can only benefit by reasoned criticism both in England and India, 
official and non-oificial alike.” That criticism, so far as India is 
concerned, has been received and along with my colleagues in the 
Government of India. I have carefully weighed it. The results of 
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our consideration are embodied in the amendments suggested by us 
in our despatch. We have not departed from the underlying 
principle of the Report; and I believe what we have done much 
to clarify and strengthen the proposals as a practical scheme. 

Chelmsford 
Viceroy and Gov, General, 


SOUTHBOROUOH REPORT ON FRANCHISE 

The Committees on Franchise and Subjects, foreshadowed in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report, were duly appointed under the Chair¬ 
manship of I..ord Southbruugh and their reports were issued in 
March, 1919. 

The Franchise Committee’s Report is summarised as follows i— 

Provincial Councils— The committee recommend the retention 
of the existing general disqualifications of electors and the addition 
of a further disqualification based on nationality which would not, 
however, apply to subjects of Indian States They decided that the 
social conditions of India make it premature to extend franchise to 
women. 

It is proposed that the general franchise should be based on 
residence within the constituency and the possession of certain 
property qualifications as evidenced by the payment of land revenue, 
rent or local rates in rural areas, and of municipal rates in urban 
areas, and of income tax generally. An important exception of these 
general principles is the recommendation of the Indian Army. No 
attempt has been made to arrive at any uniform property qualification. 
The qualifications proposed vary not only from province to province ; 
but also, in some cases, in different areas within the same province. 
An important point is that the same qualifications is proposed for ail 
communities within the same area. 


The number of electors, which the franchise proposed for the 
various provinces will give, is roughly estimated as follows :— 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Panjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


542,000 

6S3,ooo 

1,228,000 

1,483.500 

237000 
576,50a 
159.50 • 

joCjOoo 


• •• 
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It is proposed to replace the existing system of indirect election 
to the provincial legislative councils by a system of direct election. 
The district will ordinarily be the electoral unit but in some provinces 
single cities with large populations and in other provinces smaller 
towns in groups will form urban constituencies Single member 
constituencies are generally recommended but some latitude is left 
to local Governments in this matter. The committee are opposed 
to the introduction of elaborated system of voting, such as propor¬ 
tional representation, the limited vote, and the cumulative vote. 
They recommend that plural voting should be forbidden except where 
a constituency returns more than one member in which case each 
elector will have as many votes as there are members. Electors will 
also be allowed to vote in one general or communal constituency in 
addition to voting in a special constituency. 

The average number of electors in the general and communal 
constituencies in the various provinces is estimated to be as 
follows 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab ... 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


7,200 

8.900 
16,400 
17,700 

4.900 
9,100 

3.400 

9,700 


The size of individual constituencies will, however, vary enor¬ 
mously, from 500 electors in the Muhammadan constituency 
composed of the towns of Madura, Trichinopoly and Srirangam to 
96,000 in the constituency of Almora in the United Provinces. 

The size of the council which the Committee recommend for 
each province is as follows 


Madras 

• v* 



118 

Bombay .«< 


• •• 

... 

III 

Bengal ••• 

• 1 • 

»•* 


125 

United Provinces 

••• 

««• 


118 

Panjab 




83 

Bihar and Orissa 


• • p 


98 

Central Provinces 

• • ■ 



70 

Assam ••• 




53 


In the Presidencies and the United Provinces the proportion of 
elected members proposed is from 78 to 80 per cent, of the total 
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membership, and in the remaining four provinces from 73 to 75 per 
cent. The proportion of official proposed is 15 per cent, in the 
United Provinces, 16 per cent, in the three presidencies and Bihar 
and Orissa, 17 per cent, in the Central Provinces and Assam and 19 

per cent, in the Punjab. The interests to be represented by 
nomination are :— 

(t) the depressed classes in all provinces, except the Punjab ; 
(n) Anglo-Indians in all provinces, except Madras and Bengal, 
where representation will be by election ; 

(in) Indian Christians in ,ali provinces, except Madras, where 
they will have a special electorate, and the Central Provinces ; 

(iv) labour in Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam ; 

(») excluded tracts in Madras and the Central Provinces; 

{vt) military interests in the Punjab ; 

(ctY) (piitj aborigines and domiciled ; 

(2>) Bengalis, all in Bihar, 

The number of nominated non-official members proposed varies 
from 4 in Bengal and the United Provinces to 9 in Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam. 

5pecial electorates are proposed for the following interests 

(/) universities, in all provinces except Assam ; 

(zV) landholders and 

(iVi) commerce and industry, 

both in all provinces., 

'I'he number of landholding members varies from 2 in Assam to 
7 in Madras and of representatives of commerce and industry from 
2 in the Punjab and the Central Provinces to 15 in Bengal. In the 
representation of commerce and industry the* following special 
interests share : 

(j) planting in Madras, Bihar and Orissa and Assam ; 

(if) mining in Bengal, Behar and Orissa and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces ; 

(j 7 j) European ^ Chambers of Commerce in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and the United Provinces ; 

(/») Indian Chambers of Commerce in the same four provinces j 
{r») Trades’ Associations in the three Presidencies ; 

(vi) and (w«i) Millowners’ As.sociation and cotton trade in 
Bombay; 

(viii) (ix) {x) And {xt) the jute trade, the tea trade, .Indian 
Associations and Inland Water Transport Board in Bengal ; 
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{xii) general industrial interests in the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, Central Provinces and Assam. 

The extension of communal electorates is proposed in the 
interests of (i) Indian Christians to whom three seats are given in 
Madras ; (z) Anglo-Indians who are given one seat each in IVIadras 
and Bengal; (3) Europeans who are given two seats in Bombay 
and Bengal and one seat in Madras, the United Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa ; and (4) Sikhs to whom eight seats are given in the 
Punjab. In the case of Muhammadans, the existing system of com¬ 
munal election is retained and following the Congress League 
agreement the committee propose* to give Muslims the following 
proportion of Indian elected seats :—> 


per cent. 


Madras 


• •• 

*5 

Bombay ... • 

••• ••• 


. 34 

Bengal 



40 

United Provinces 

••• 


30 

Punjab ... 

» • •• 


50 

Bihar and Orissa 



*S 

Central Provinces 


... 

, ^4 

The claims to separate electorates of the following 

minor com 


munities are not supported. Mahishyas of Bengal and Assam, 
Marwaris of Calcutta, Bengali domiciled community of Bihar and 
Orissa, Ahoms of Assam, Mahars of the Central Provinces, Uriyas 
of Madras and Parsis of Bombay. The majority of the committee 
would also reject the claims of the Mahrattas. In r^ard to non- 
Brahmans of Madras, the committee observe that they were 
deprived of the opportunity of examining the non-Brahman leaders 
and of testing their views since they refused to appear before the 
committee. The communications from Dr. Nair and other non- 
Brahman leaders, are included in an appendix (XV) to the report. 
The committee regret that the refusal of these leaders to appear at 
the enquiry made a settlement by consent impossible. They consi¬ 
dered certain solutions of the non-Brahman problem ; but in the 
end decided to make no difference between Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans ; but they add a suggestion that the matter may be 
further considered hereafter if the non-Brah mans make a move. 

Few changes are proposed in regard to the qualfications of the 
candidates. 

The most important are t— 
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(i) the removal of the disqualification of subjects of Indian 
States. 

(21 the limitation of the disqualifications of dismissal from 
'Government service and imprisonment 

(3) the withdrawal of the Governor’s power to declare the election 
of a candidate as contrary to public interests ; and 

(4.) the addition of a new qualification of residence' within the 
■constituency in the provinces of Bombay, the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces. 

The Indian Legislature—The committee recommend that the 
Assembly should have a total strength of 120 members, ,or including 
the Governor-General in Council 121. 80 members should be 
elected, distributed among various provinces as follows ;— 

hladras ... ... 12 

Bombay ... ... ... 12 

Bengal ... ... 13 

United Provinces ... 12 


Panjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 
Burma 
Delhi 



Of these 80 members 36 will represent general non-Muslim inter¬ 
ests, t9 general Muslim interests, i general Sikh interests, 5 non- 
Muslim landholding interest, 4 Muslim landholding interests, i Sikh 
ladholding interest, 6 European commerce and planting and 4 Indian 
commerce. To these will be added 14 members appointed by nomina¬ 
tion and 26 officials. The committees hold that a system of direct 
election is not feasible, except in the case of the landholding and 
commercial interests, and recommend that the general representatives 
should be returned by the non-official members of the provincial 
legislative councils voting on a communal basis. 

It is proposed that the Council of 5 tate should consist of 56 
members, exclusive of Governor-General, of whom 24 should be 
elected. The 24 elected seats are distrriboted as follows >— 

General ... ... „ 

Mahomedans ... ... - 

Sikhs ... ... ;;; \ 

Landholdeis ... ... ... ^ 

European Chamber of Comerce ... 2 

Burma ... ... ... *“ , 
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The elected members, with the exception of thfe two represents* 
lives of European commerce, will be returned by the non-official 
members of the various provincial councils, the distributioh of seats 
' among the provinces being as follows ; 



Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa ... 
Central Provinces • 
Assam 






* One landholding seat to be filled alternately from 
Bihar and Orissa. 


3 



3 

3 

24 * 

lit 

i-i-f ' 
Bengal, and 


t One Muhammadan seat to be filled alternately from the Central 
Provinces and Assam. , 

I '. 

GO\eRNMBNT OF INDIA ON FRANCHISE. 


The following is a brief summary of the Government of India 
despatch of April 23, 1919, ( See A. R. 1919 Part III.) giving tha.t 
Government’s views on the Franchise Report. 

The Government of I^dia accept the. Committee’s recommenda¬ 
tions with the following exceptions. They would not admit subjects 
of Native States as electors or candidates. They object to any franchise 
qualifications other than those based on property. They would 
enlarge the electorate proposed for Madras and reduce those for 
Bengal, United Provinces ^nd Assam, an;l would reduce size of larger 
constituencies. They consider provision for representation of back* 
.ward classes inadequate and propose considerable increase in some 
provinces. They see no need for special University constituencies 
and propose to re-examine proposals for landholding constituencies 
in Madras, Punjab and Assam, and to re-distribute seats allotted to 
landholders of United Provinces. They accept proposals for Muslim 
representation except in Bengal where they would give Muslims 44 
seats instead of 34. They propose tentatively to allot to non-Brahmahs 
30 out of 61 .non-Muslim seats in .Madras but without special 
electorate and would consult Bombay Government re^rding 
Mahrattas. -They would ask fbr further consideyation of distribution 
of seats between town and' country. In regard to the Indian 
Legislature they agree generally as to the size of both chambers bat 
-criticise the distribution of seats in the Assembly with special 

32 
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reference to omission of *urban representation and amount of 
representation proposed for landholders and European and Indian 
commerce. They would prefer a system of'^direct election to the 
Assembly but are prepared to accept indirect election provided 
elections to Council of State are direct. 


DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 

The following is a summary of the Report of the Feetham Committee 
os Division of Functions ' 

' The report is in six sections. The important sections are no. 
li. which deals with provincial functions and relations between the 
provinces and the Guvernment of India, no. Ill in which ^the 
transfer of functions and the powers of the Governor-in-Counci! in 
relation to transferred subjects are discussed, and nos. IV and V 
in which proposal regarding the Public ^Services and Finance res¬ 
pectively are put fonvard' Much of the report does not lend itself 
readily to summary being of a technical and complicated nature but 
the main proposals are 

- Section H.—The committee have prepared two lists showing (i) 
all-India subjects and (ii) provincial subjects. Among the most 
important sab)ects proposed for inclusion in the ^ll-lndia list are, 
naval, military and aerial matters, foreign relations and relations with 
native states, railways ( with certain e.xceptions ), communications of 
military importance, posts and telegraphs, currency and coinage, 
sources of imperial revenue, law of status, property, civil rights, etc,, 
commerce, shipping and major ports, criminal law, central police 
organisation and railway police, possession and use of arms, central 
institutions of scientific and industrial research, ecclesiastic adminis¬ 
tration and all-India services. In the provincial list the most 
important items are local self-government, medical administration 
and education, sanitation, education (with certain e.xceptions), 
provincial buildings, communications other than those of military 
importance, light and feeder railway in certain cases, irrigation and 
canals, land revenue administration, agriculture, civil veterinary 
department, fisheries, cooperative societies,-forests, excise, administra¬ 
tion of justice, development of industries, police prisons and ‘refor¬ 
matories, control of newspapers and pcesses, provincial borrowing. 

The provincial subjects will be divided into reserved and transferred 
and it is proposed that the powers of the Government of India in 
regard to provincial subjects should vary according to this division. 


1 
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'J'lie committee recommend that intervention in transferred subjects 
siiould be allowed only for two purposes, viz :.— 

: I.) To sdfeguard the administration of all-India subjects. 

(3) To decide questions arising between two or more provinces, 
failing agreement between the provinces concerned : 

In respect, however, of. certain special subjects they retain a 
a ceaaiu power of control in the hands of the Government of India 
bv making the subjects “provincial subjects to Indian legislation." 
In the case of reserved subjects the committee recognise that no 
specific restrictions can be imposed on the Government of India’s 
general powers of control but feel that the control should vary 
according as the subjects are administered by provincial government 
as agents of the Government of India or as provincial functions 
properly so called. In respect of the former the Goveniment of 
India’s powers of control must remain absolute, but in regard to the 
latter tliey propose to secure that the Governor General in Council 
shall exercise his power of control with due regard to the purpose of 
the new Government of India Act. i 

Effect of the proposals. —^'Fhe general effect of the propo-sals 
will be to leave the provinces free to legislate on provincial subjects, 
reserved and transferred, which are jiot specially made subjecl^ to 
Indian legislation, except in cases where the proposed Bills affected 
powers expressly reserved to the Government of India by statute, or 
amend any provision of certain specified all-India Acts, or amend 
any section of an Act which by the terms of the Act itself is specially 
protected. They also propose that the Governor shall have power 
to reserve for the consideration of the Governor-General provincial 
Bills, ivhich appear to him to affect any matter specially commitfed 
to his charge, any all-India subject or the interests of any other 
province, and shall be required similarly to reserve Bills which affect 
the religion or religious rights and usages of any class, university Bills, 
Bills shifting-boundaries of reserved and transferred subjects, 'and 
railway or tramway Bills. ■ 

Section III.—The committee preface their discussion of the 
transfer ofsubjects with a statement of reservations which accompani¬ 
ed the proposals of fucal Governments. 'The Madras Government 
were wholly opposed to any scheme involving' dualism, the Govern¬ 
ments of Bombay and the Punjab and the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam proposed alternative schemes involvingnodivisibn of functions 
and the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces desired a 
period of training before the introduction of the Report scheme. The 
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most important subjects proposed for transfer are local self-govern¬ 
ment, medical administration and education, sanitation, education 
( with certain exceptions ), provincial buildings, tommunLcation other 
than those of military importance, light and feeder raihva)’S- and 
tramways ( in certain cases ), agriculture, civil veterinary department, 
fisheries ( except in Assam), co-operative societies, forests in Bombay, 
Excise ( except in Assam ) subject to* certain safeguards and the 
development of industries. Mr. Coachman is unable to recommend 
.the transfer of any subject in Madras as he feels that the proposals 
of the Franchise Committee will result in the return of a large 
majority of Brahmans in whose hands the interests of the masses 
will not be safe ! 

Intervention of the Government.—rThe committee recom¬ 
mend that the Governor should be free to intervene in the adminis- 
‘ tratidn of transferred subjects. 

(* ) In defence of reserved subjects, 

( a ) In defence of his special responsibilities under the instru¬ 
ment of instructions. 

In cases of th? former description if the Governor fails to get minis¬ 
ters concerned to agree,he will himself decide the point in issue and will 
be empowered to call on the minister to resign in cases of necessity. 
If the case is an emergent .one requiring immediate action, the 
Governor will be able to certify it as such, whereupon the Governor- 
in-Council will take action. Rules are suggested for regulating the 
relation between the two portions of the Government and defining the 
authority of the Governor. The gist of these is (1) each side is 
not to'interfere unduly with the other, ( 2 ) the Governor shall decide 
which side has jurisdiction when that is in doubt, ( 3 ) the (jovernor 
shall see that all orders of the Governor-General-in-Council are 
carried out, 4 ) the Governor, shall call joint meetings in cases where 
reserved and transferred departments are concerned and shall decide 
in cases of disagreement, (5; the Governoc-in-Council can administer 
a transferred subject in an emergency in the absence of a minister. 

In defence Of bis special responsibilities under , the instrument 
of instructions the Governor should' have similar powers. Draft 
clauses defining the Governor’s special responsibilities are included 
in the report: the matters covered by them are the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity and prevention of religious and racial conflict, 
the grant of monopolies or special privileges to private undertakings 
contrary to the public interests and unfair discrimination in commer¬ 
cial and industrial matters, the protection of the interests of the 
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Anglo-Indian or Domiciled Community and of the public services, 
and the protection of the special educational interests of Muslims, 
religious institutions, and depressed and backward tlasscs. 

Public Services— Section IV.—^The committee recommend 
that the public services employed under provincial governments'be 
classified into three divisions, namely,, Indian, provincial and 
subordinate. The chief criterion will be the appointing authority. 
The Indian services will be recruited according to methods laid, down 
in statihory orders, by the Secretary of State and appointments to 
these services will be made by the Secretary of State, who will also 
fix rates of pay, sanction all new appointments, and secure pensions 
by'statutory orders under the new Government of India Bill. The 
committee recommend that statutory rules should provide that no 
orders affecting adversely emoluments or pensions shall be passed in 
regard to officers of all-In4ia services in transferred departments 
without the concurrence of the Governor. As a special measure of 
protection in the case of the Indian Medical Service propose that the 
medical department is transferred, statutory orders should pronde 
that the private practice of officers of the Indian Medical Service will 
be regulated only by the Secretary of Stated ,They further recommend 
that the Governor should be charged with the protection of the 
public services and with the duty of seeing that no orders affecting 
adversely the pension or emoluments of any officer are passed before 
they, have been considered by both parts of the ' government. 
Appeal against such orders should lie to the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State and no officer of all-India service should 
be liable to dismissal’except by order 'of the Secretary of State. 
Questions of promotion, posting and discipline of officers with duties 
in both reserved and transferred departments should be treated in the 
manner explained above in connection with the relations of. Governor 
in Council and ministers. 

Provincial Division-: Pending legislation which, wiJJ , regulate 
recruitment, training, discipline, and the general conditions of service 
of the provincial services it is proposed that the existing rules should 
viutatis mutandis be binding on ministers as regards transferred 
departments. In regard , to pay, .allowances, leave, etc., local 
Governments will be granted wide powers. In the matter of discipline, 
the main features, of the procedureT proposed -for all-India service 
should apply to existing members of provincial services. In case of 
future entrants all orders affecting emoluments and pensions, and 
orders of dismissal, should require the personal concurrence of the 
Governor. . , 
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Subordinate Division ; The rights ,Rnd privileges o( present 
incumbents should be maintained by. means of directions to the 
Governor in Council as regards reserved subjects and instructions lb 
the Governor in respect of transferred subjects. So far as future 
entrants are concerned the Governor in Council and. Governor and 
n^inisters must be left to regulate the entire working of the services. 

In conclusion the committee suggest that as far as possible 
members of all-India services should be secured in the benefits of 
tfie conditions under which they were recruited. The principle that 
alterations shall not press hardly on members of the services should 
be formally recognised in the future. 

• Finance.—Section. V. 

Under,this head the most important proposals are— ^ 

(1) ^ That a strong audit system independent of the Governor in 

Council and ministers, be established and that audit reports be 
laid before provincial legislature; ! * ^ 

(2) That the provincial finance departments shj^utd be reserved 
and that in relation to transferred subjects the duties of the depart¬ 
ment should be to advise and criticise, final decision resting with 
the minister subject to assent of the Governor. 

^ (3) That a li.st of taxes which local Governments may impose 

without previous sanction of the Governments of India should be 
included in a schedule to be provided for by rule ; 

(4} . That provincial governments should (Ordinarily borrow 
through the Government of lndia,bot, subject to approval of that 
Government as to time and method of borrowing, should be'free to 
borrow in Indian market in certain circumstances. ' ' 

(5) That subject to certain simple regulations ’provincial 
governments should be left to their own'responsibility in the disposal 
of their balances ; 

(6) That a schedule of municipal and local taxation should be 
prescribed by the Governor-General in Couhcil-atid previous sanction 
should only be required in case of tax not included in schedule. 

remarks by government op INDIA. 

Tbefollowiogrisasammarf ofthe GoveromeBt of. India. Despatch of 
April 16, 1919, dealing with the report on the division of functions. 

The Government of India accept generally the lists of all-India 
and provincial subjects ; changes proposed are for the most part 
additions to make lists more specific or complete. They also accept 


i 
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,general principles for regulation of intervention by the Government of 
India in provincial subjects, while suggesting somewhat different 
procedure in matter of provincial legislation in interests of simplicity. 
Principal changes in this respect are: ( 1 ) to give Government of India 
right to legislate in provincial matters where uniformity is desirable 
instead of marking transferred subjects as subject to Indian legisia-' 
tion, and (z) to give the Governor greatef^ freedom in matter of 
reserving bills by omitting provision for compulsory reservation. Gov* 
eminent of India also agree with committee as to Governor’s powers 
of intervention in transferred subjects though they would vary slightly, 
the procedure in emergency cases where (a) minister is unable to accept 
Governor’s dedsion; they ' generally approve proposals regarding 
rules of executive business and instrument oHnstructions, of which 
a draft is appended to tho despatch. Th^ regard the list of transferred 
subjects as generally suitable but are unable to agree to transfer of 
higher education and development of industries. ■ , 

DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 

/ • 

llie following are the revised lists of AIMndia, Provincial and Trans^ 
ferred subjects, an proposed by the Government of India,' 

The paragraphs in brackets are the Government of India’s remarks. 

ALL-INDIA SUBJECTS. 

1. All questions connectei^ with His Majesty’s na.val, miliiary 
and air forces. 1 n India, including the Royal Indian Marine, volunteers, 
cadets, and armed forces other than military and armed police main¬ 
tained by provincial Governments. 

'\a. Ordnance, munitions, censorship, compulsory purchases, 
requisitioning, prize courts, registration of mechanical transport, etc., 
for oaval and military purposes. 

2. External relations, including naturalisation-and aliens. 

3. Relations with Native States. 

3<j. Political charges, 

3^. * Regulation - of ceremonial, including titles and others, prece¬ 
dence and darbars, and civil uniforms. 

4. Any territory in British India other than provinces mentioned 
in the schedule. 

( The schedule will include the eight provinces to which the reform 
scheme applies.) 

4a. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

4i. Territorial changes other than intra-provincial, and declara¬ 
tion of laws. 
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5. Excluded areas. (This entry is included provisionally and 
subject to any recommendations for the treatment-of those areas 
which may be made in a subsequent despatch). 

{These are the backward areas referred to in paragraph 199 
of the Joint Report which It is suggested should be 
a'dministered by the Governor under the control of the 
' Government of India.) ' . 

6 Communications—to the extent described under the follow* 
ing heads;— . 

(a) Railways and tramways, except,(<')/tramways within municipal 
areas and (*V) light and feeder railways and tramways. 

{JA Such roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, causeways, 
and other means of communication as are declared by the Governor- 
General-in-Council to be of military importance. 

(r) Aircraft, aircraft factories, aerodromes and landing places. 

> 4 ') Inland waterways, to- an extent to be declared by the Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council. 

(7) Shipping and Navigation (including shipping and navigation 
on inland waterways in so far as declared by the Governor-General- 
in-Council under 6 (r/) ). 

(It is suggested that wide powers should be delegated to local 
. Governments to enabled- thfiVn to regulate local - shipping 
traffic, r, g;, coasting vessels plying between ports in the same 
province, especially as regards accommodation provided for 
passengers ), 

, 8. Lightships, beacons, bnoys and light-houses (Incloding their 

approaches. 

9. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

10. Ports declared to be major ports by the Governor-General- 
in-Cpuncil. 

. ri. Posts, tele^phs and telephones, and wireless installations. 

12. Sources of imperial revenue,including customs, cotton excise 
duties, taxes on income, salt, stamps inon-judicial). 

13. Currency and coinage. 

14. Public debt of India. 

. 15. Savings banks. 

16. Department of the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

17. Civil-Law, including law^ regarding status, property, civil 

rights and liabilities and civil procedure. • ^ 

18. Commerce, including banking and insurance. 
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19. Trading companies and other associations. 

19a.. Regulation of food supply, fodder, fuel and trade generally 
between provinces in times of scarcity, 

20. Control of production, supply and distribution of any articles 
in respect of which control b)’ a central authority is declared by the 
Governor-General-in-Cpuncil essential in the public interests. 

20a. Control of cultiv'ation ana manufacture of opium ^nd sales 
of opium for export. 

20^, Stores and Stationery. 

t ( Subject to the introduction as soon as possible of such measures 
of decentralization as are found by the Governor-General in. 
Council to be advisable ). 

21. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

C The law regarding petroleum and explosives, is at present under 
the direct control of the Government of India and uniformity 
of law and administration is desirable ). 

22. Geological survey. , ' 

2za.' The development of industries including industrial re¬ 
search. 

C Vide 24, Proyincial, The fact that the development of any 
industry or any industrial research is being taken up by the 
Government of India will not prevent local Governments 
from also taking it up ). > j 

23. Control of mineral development, in so far as such control is 
reserved to the Governor-General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regulation of mines. 

(The rules regulating the grant of licenses to prospect for minerals 
and the grant of leases of mines and minerals are made 
by the Governor-General in Council and sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in Council ). . 

Mining administration is now controlled by the Government of 
India and there is a small expert department of Inspectors working 
freely all over India. It would be impossible without great extra¬ 
vagance and I03S of efficiency for each province. to have its own 
expert staff. , 

24. Inventions and designs. > 

25. Copyj-ights. 

26. Emigration and immigration and interprovincial migration. 

(It is considered desirable to make interprovinctal migration an 
All-India subj'ect to'be administered by the prbvinciai 
Governments as agents). 
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26a. Pilgrimages beyond British India. 

*”27. Criminal Law, including criminal procedure. 

( The insertion of penal clauses in a provincial Bill will not bring 
the Bill within the scope of this entry ). 

2^a. State prisoners 

28. Central'police organization and railwaj police so far as juris¬ 
diction and cost are concerned. - ' 

29. Control of possession and use of arms. 

30. Central agency for medical research and central institutions 
of scientific and industrial research, including observatories, and , 
oentral institutions for professional or technical training, 

~ 30a. Government of India records and the Imperial Library. 

305. Government of India buildings, ,, 

51. Ecclesiastical’administration. 

(The expenditure is incurred entirely by the Government ’ of 
India. The Bishops and clergy are under the administrative 
control of the local Governments, except that the Bishop of 
Calcutta, as Metropolitan, is under the control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. As a large portion of the expenditure is on 
behalf of the army, the subject must be an AU'Imlia one.). 

3 la. Higher language examinations ya an extent to be declared 
by the Governor-General in council. 

32. Survey of India. ^ , 

33 Archaeology. ' ' 

Provisionally included : Tinfr para,, 39 of the despatch. 

34. Zoological survey. \ 

'35. Meteorology. '■ 

36. Census and Statistics, , i 

37. AU-India Services. 

< 37a. Government servants’ conduct rules. 

38. Legislation in regard to any provincial subject, in so far as ^ 
such subject is stated in the Provincial List to be subject to Indian ' 
legislation, and any powers relating to each subject reserved by legis¬ 
lation to the Governor General in council. 

39. All matters expressly excepted from inclusion in the list of 
provincial subjects. 

40. .\11 other matters not included in the list of provincial sub¬ 
jects. 

Provincial Subjects.—!. Local self-government, that is to 
say, matters relating to the constitution and powers of municipal 
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corporations. Improvement trusts, district boards, mining, boards of 
health and other local authorities eastablished in the, province for 
purposes'of local self-government, exclusive of matters arising under 
the Cantonments .Act, 

2. Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries an^ 
asylums. 

( Legislation regarding the status and civil rights and liabilities 
of lunatics is an afl-India subject. The question of medical 
registration falls under head 43 ). 

3. Public health and sanitation and vital statistics. 

1 3n. Pilgrimages within British’ India. 

4. Education, excluding-— 

(1) th^'Benares Hindu University and such other new university 
as may be declared to be all-Indian |by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

(2) ChiefsVcolleges and any educational' institutions maintained 
by the Government of India, subject to Indian legislation. 

(a) controlling the establishment, and regulating the constitu¬ 
tions and functions of new universities ; and 

(^) defining the jurisdiction of any university outside its own 
province ; 

And, in the case of Bengal, up till the time when the recomenda- 
tions of tHe first statutory commission are carried into effect, subject 
to Indian legislation with regard to the Calcutta Univeirsity and the 
control and organisation of secondary education. (paragraph 
58 of; fourth despach.) If higher education is reserved there ,\vill be 
less need for this provision. 

5. Public Works included under the following heads :— 

(rt) Provincial buildings. 

(^) Roads, bridges, ferries, tuimels, ropeways, causeways, and 
other means of communication other than such as are declared by 
the Governoi-General in Council to be of militaiy importance. 

(r) ^raidways within municipal areas ; 

(<0 Light and feeder railways and tramways. 

\ 6. Control of Tvater supplied in rivers, streams and lakes, irriga 
tion and canals, drainage and embankments, water storage and water 
power subject to such rules in regard to technical scrutiny and 
financial sanction asi may be prescribed, 

7. Land Revenue administration,' as described under the follow¬ 
ing heads *.— • ' - 
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(a) Assessment and collection of land revenue ; 

(i) Maintenance of land records, survey for revenue purposes, 
records of rights; ' ' /. ■ 

{c) Laws regarding land tenures, relations of landlords and 
tenants, collection of, rent; 

. (</) Court of Wards, encumbered and attached estates ; 

(i) Land improvement and agricultural loans; 

(p Colonization and disposal of Crown lands and alienation 
of land revenue. 

FiJe para 61 of the fourth despatch. 

7a. Management of §tate properties, 

8. Famine relief. 

9. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental and 
demonstration farms, introduction of improved 'methods, provision 
for agricultural education, protection against destructive insects and 
pests and prevention of plant diseases, 

10. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for 

veterinary training, improvement of stock, and prevention of animal 
diseases. > , 

11. Fisheries, ' 

12. Co-operative Societies. 

13. ^Forests, including preservation of game therein, 

14. ' Land acquisition, subject to Indian legislation as regard^ 
acquisition of land for public purposes. ^ 

15. Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manu-/ 
facture, possession, transport, purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor 
and intoxicating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and license 
fees on or in relation to such articles, but excluding, in the case of 
opium, control of culivation, manufacture and sale for export. 

16. Administr&tion of justice, including the constitution; . 
.maintenance and organization of courts of justice in the province, 
both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, other than a High Court, a 
Chief Court, or the Court of a Judicial Commissioner, ■ but subject 
to Indian legislation as regard courts of criminal jurisdiction. 

17. Provincial law reports. * 

18. Administrator-General and Official Trustee, subject to 
Indian legislation. 

19. Judicial stamps, subject to Indian legislation. 

20. Registration of deeds and documents, ; • 

21. Registration of births, deaths and marriages. 
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Existing Indian legislation provides for the following classes, viz. 
members of every race, sect or tribe to which the Indian Succession 
Act, 1865, applies, and all persons professipg the Christian religion. 

22, Religious and charitable endowments. 

{ This entry |s provisional on the contemrplated Indian Act on 
this subject being secured from alteration by rules under the 
proposed section 79 (3) (i) of the Government of India Act: ). 

23. Development of mineral resources which are Government 
property, subject to rules made or sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, but not including the regulation of mines. 

24.. Development of industries, including industrial research. 

Vide 22a. All-India. 

2 . Industrial matters included under the following heads :— 

(fl) Factories j 

fb) Settlement of labour disputes ; 

(f) Electricity; . , ' 

.(t/J Boilers ; ■ ■ 

(^) Gas. • ' 

(Inspectors of Factories, Electricity and Boilers are' provincial 
officers under the control of the local Governments, but we 
consider that there are strong grounds / for maintaining 
uniformity in regard to the four matters which are made 

■ subject to Indian legislation. As regards the other subjects, 
especially those included under “Welfare of labour," it is 
desirable to give the provinces freedom of initiative ). 

^ Smoke nuisances ; and 

(g) Welfare of labour, including provident funds, industrial 
insurance { general, health and accident) and housing : 

subject as to (Vi), (ij, (c) and (<f) to Indian legislation. 

26. Adulteration of food-staffs and other articles. 

37. Weights and measures. .1 

28. Ports, except such ports as may be declared by the 
Governor-General-in-Council to be major ports. 

39. Inland waterways, including shipping and navigation 
thereon so far as not declared by the Govern6r-C.ieneral-in-Council 
to be under control of the Government of India ; but Subject as 
■ regards inland steam vessels to Indian legislation. 

• 30. Police, other than the jurisdiction and cost of railway 
police. 

31. Miscellaneous matters :— 
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(tf) regulation of betting and gambling ; 

(fi) prevention of cruelty to animais ; ^ 

(f) protectiort «>f wild birds and animals j 

(«/) control of poisons, subject to Indian legislation ; 

control of motor vehicles, subject to Indian legislation 
as regards licensds validrthroughout British India ; -and 

(f) control of dramatic performances, and cinematographs 
subject in the case of the latteoto Indian legislation in regard to 
certification. - ' 


32. Control of newspapers, books and printing presses, subject 
to Indian legislation. 

33. Coroners. 

. 34. Criminal tribes, subject to. Indian legislation. 

35. European vagrancy, subject to Indian legislation. 

36. Prisons, prisoners and reformatoriesi subject to Indian 
legislation. 

37. Pounds and cattle-trespass, 

38. Treasure trove. 

39. Museums (except the Indian Museum, Imperial War 

Museum and the Victoria Memorial," Calcutta.), and zoological 
gardens. .* • 

39a. Provincial records, and libraries. 

cemeteries'' and historical monuments and 

Press. 


396’ European 
m^^itorials. 

40. Government 


41. Franchise and elections for Indian and provincial 
legislatures. 

( Vide para. 76 of fourth despatch, and para. 2 of fifth despatch ). 

42. Regulation of medical and other professional qualifications 
' and standards, subject to Indian legislation and provision for 

medical,education. '' • ' 

Under this bead will fail the administration of the existing 
provincial Medical Registration Acts. Power is reserved to the 
Indian legislature in order to secure uniformity and maintain the 
standards uf professional qualifications. 

43. Qontrol of the public services other than the All-Indian 
services serving within the province, subject to Indian legislation. 

44. Sources of provincial taxation not included under previous 
heads, whether {a) taxes included in tlTe schedule of additional 
provincial taxes or 0 ) taxes outside this schedule in the case of 
which the prior sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council has 
been obtained to the necessary legislation. 
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45. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province 
subject to such rules as are made by the Secretary of State in 
Council. 

4''. Any matter which, though falling within an all-India subject 
is declared by the Governor-GeneraUin-CuHncil to be of a merely 
local or private nature within the province. 

Provincial Subjects for Transfer :—-The list of provincial 
subjects for transfer is as follows, the smaller paragraphs are the 
Government of India’s remarks :— 


Inwall-Provinces. 

Local 'self-government, that is to say, matters relating to the 
constitution and powers of municipal corporations, improvement 
trusts, district boards, mining, boards of health and other local 
authorities established in the province for purposes of localsself- 
goveniment exclusive of matters arising under the Cantonments 
act. 


The question of control, if any, to be exercised over policemen 
or watchmen by local authorities should be left to be determined 
by provincial legislation relating to J,ocal self-government, , 

Pounds, where they are managed by local authorities, will come 
under local self-government. , , • ' - 

' Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries anti 
asylums. / 

It will be noted that it Is proposed to reserve “Regulation of 
medical and other professional qualifications and standards,” and to 
make this matter subject to Indian legislation ( vide Provincial List, 
item 42 ). The administration of the Medical Registration Acts will 
thus be reserved, and the power of securing uniformity of standards' 
will remain with the Indian legislature. 

The Sanitary Department; will be responsible for the compilation 0^ 
vital statistics, but.at present in most provinces will have to rely on 
the services of other departments for their collation. 

Pilgrimages within British India. 

Primary and middle vernacular education. 

It is suggested that the Governor shall be required to have special 
r^rd to certain interest in education ( vide paragraph'67 ). 


In all Provinces except Assam. 

Public Works included under the following heads 
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, (ti) Provincial buildings connected with transferred departments : 

((^) Roads, bridges,- ferries, tunnels, ropeways, causeways, and 
other means of communication other than such as are declared by 
ihe Goventor-General-in-Council to be of military importance ; 

(f) Tramways within municipal areas. . 

In all Provinces. . . 

Agriculture, including research institutes, experim^entai and 
demonstration farms, introduction of improved methods, provision for 
agricultural education, protection against destructive insects and 
pests and prevention of plant disease. 

' Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for veterii^ary 
graining, improvement of stock and prevention of animal diseases. 

^ In all Provinces except Assam 

Fisheries. 

In .Assam the restrictive measures taken for the ■^protection, of 
fish have been unpopular, and the administration of fisheries is closely 
connected with the Land Revenue Department. 

in all Provinces. 

Co-operative Societies. 

In Bombay only. 

I 

Forests, including preservation of game therein. 

The existing power of the Governor-General in Council under 
the Forest Act will remain ; and any provincial legislation affecting 
them will be subject to previous sanction. 

In all Provinces except Assau. ,, 

Excise, that is to say the control of production, manufacture, 
possession, transport, purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor aud intoxi¬ 
cating drugs, and the levyihg of excise duties and license fees on or 
in relation to such articles, "but excluding, in the case of opium, 
control of cultivation, manufacture and sale for export. 

With refereuce to the proposed restriction of the purposes for 
which the Government of India will exercise their power to intervene 
in transferre.d subjects {vide para. 4 of the despatch), the following 
points affecting Excise require special mention ;— 

(i) The powef of the Government of India to safeguard the 
administration ot customs, revenue will involve power to control the 
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incidence of excise revenue : {ij on any liquor which is likely to 
compete directly with imported liquor : and (ii) on any article 
inaported into British India which is liable on importation to the pay¬ 
ment of customs duty. 

(2) With regard to provincial action restricting the introduction 
into a province of excisable articles the position will be as 
follows ;— 

The Government of India will be entitled to intervene, in the case 
of excisable article imported from outside British India, to protect 
their custcnn duties, and, in the case of excisable articles in transit 
from or to other provinces, territories and States of India, for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of such other provinces, territo¬ 
ries or States. ' 

(3) The Government of India will be entitled to intervene in 

matters affecting the supply of excisable articles to His Majesty’s 
forces. . ( 

In Madras and Bombay, Excise, Salt and Customs are dealt with 
under a unified system of administration. Salt and Customs are all- 
India subjects, and the question of making arrangements for the 
separate administration of these subjects when the transfer of Excise 
takes effect will be considered by the Government of India. 

^In all Provinces. 

Registration of deeds and documents. 

Registration of births, deaths and marriages. 

Vidt note tb item 21, provincial list. 

Religious and charitable endowments. . , .. 

Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles. 

Weights and measures. 

Museums (except the Indian Musepm, the Imperial War Museum 
and the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta) and Zoological gardens. 



REPORT OF LORD CREWE’S COMMITTEE * 

ON IJSDIA OFFICE REFORMS 
July 14, — WW. 

Summary of Recommendations. 

The following is the official summary of the proposals made by 
the Committee on Home Administration of Indian affairs over which 
Lord Crewe presided. ' 

Relations between the English and Indian administration. 

(1) Save in the case of absolute necessity, legislation should not 
be certified for enactment by the Council of State without the previ¬ 
ous approval of its substance by the Secretary of State on the 
ground that, its enactment is essential' in the interests of peace, 
order and good Government of India. 

(2) Wi^ere the Government of India are in agreement with, a 

majority of non-official members of the Legislative Assembly either 
in regard to legislation, or in regard to resolutions on the budget, or 
,on matters of general administration, assent to their joint decision 
sh^Id only be withheld in cases in which the Secretary of State feels 
that his responsibility to the Parliament for peace, order, and good 
Government, of India, of paramount consnitations of Imperial policy, 
require him to secure reconsideration of the matter at issue by the 
Legislative Assembly. . , 

(3) As a basis of delegations the principle of previous consultation 
between the Secreta/y of State and the Government of India would 
be substituted in all cases, in'which pre\dons' sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Couiy;il has hitherto been required. 

(4) In the relations between the Secretary of State and the 
Local Governments the principle should as far as possible be applied 
that, where the Government are in agreement with a conclusion of 
the legislature, their joint decision should ordinanly be allowed to 
'prevail. 

(5) Assent to or disallowance of Indian legislation by the Crown 
should be signified by His Majesty in Council. 

The Administration of iodia. 

(6) The powers and authority now vested in the Secretary of 
State^br India in Council should be transferred to the Secretary of 
Sl?itc. •, 
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(7) The Secretary of State should be assisted by an Advisorj' 
Committee to which he shall refer such matters as he may' determine 
and he may provide by regulations for the conduct of the business 
of the Committee.,g 

(8) The Advisory Committee should consist of not more than ^ 
12 and not less than six members, appointed by the Secretary of State. 

(9) ' Not less than one^third of the members of the Committee 
should 'be persons domiciled in India selected by the Secretary' of 
State from a'panel of names submitted by non-official members of 
the Indian Legislature. 

(10) The tenure of office of a member of the Committee should 

be 5 years. . ' 

(11) The members of either House of Parliament should be 
ineligible for appointment to the Committee. 

(12) The salary of the members of the Committee should be 
;fl200 a year. 

(tg) The Indian members of the Committee should receive a 
subsistence allowance of a year in addition to salary, in respect 
of their domicile*. 

(14) Statutory provision should be made for recommendations 

(6) to (13) inclusive. ' 

(15) The Secretary of State should regulate by executive 

orders the conduct of correspondence between India Office and the 
Governments in India. • « . 

The Organmation of the Indfa Office Establishment. 

(16) Action should be taken with a view to the transfer of the 
agency work of the India Office to a High Commissioner for India * 
or some similar Indian Governmental representative in London. 

{17)- No formal system of interchange of appointments between 
a member of India Office and Indian services can be recom^mended, ' 
but a deputation between the two countries should be encouraged. 

(18) Occasion should be taken now and then to appoint an 
Indian to one. of the posts intermediate between the Secretary of 
State and heads of departments. 

,(19) The charges on account of political and administrative 
work of the India Office should be placed on the Estimates, those on 
account of agency work of the office being defrayed from Indian 
revenues, the apportionment to be determined by agreement between 
the India Office and the Treasury. 

(aol The Committee are not in favour of the proposal to 
establish a select committee of the House of Commons on Indian*, 
affairs, and ^ir James Brunyate, Prof. Keith and Mi;. Basu have 
.stated their views in separate memoranda ( See Part II) 



REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
OF PARLIAMENT 

ON THE GOVT. Op INDIA BILL, 1919., 


The reference of the Government of India Bill to the Select 
Committee of both Houses, recommended in the course of the 
second reading debate in the House of Commons by the Secretary 
of State, was formally made in both Chambers early in July, 1919, 
and after discussing procedure in'private and hearing a statement 
from the India Office, the Committee under thd Chairmanship of 
LfOrd Selbome held their .first public sitting on ib July. The 
members of the Committee—7 from each House—were the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Marquess of Crewe, Viscount Middleton, Lord 
Islington, Lord Sydenham, dnd Lord Sinha from the Lords, and 
Mr.T. J. Bennett, Sir Henry Craik, Major Orrasby-Gore, Sir D. 
Maclean, Sir J. D. Rees, and Mr. Ben Spoor from the Commons. 
Sir Donald Maclean subsequently resigned and his place was taken 
by Mr. F. D. Acland. 

The Committee pursued their task with great assiduity, receiving 
and acting upon the special authority of both Houses to sit during 
the summer recess. Many Indian deputations went to London to 
lay documents before the Committee and tender evidence. In all 70 
witnesses were heard, sometimes in groups of two or three at a time, 
but usually separately, and the Minutes of Evidence extend to 580 
closely printed foolscap pages.^ The work of public examination 
ended on October 15, ?ind the subsequent private deliberations, sus¬ 
pended on two occasions for preparing or revising the draft report, 
ended on 17th November. The Report was issued two days later, as 
■a White paper, accompanied by the Bill as amended. ( See Next 
Part). 

Immense importance attaches to the Report for since the Bill is 
to be little more than a frame-work if there is to be due flexibility and 
■ adaptation in the new Indian constitution, it may be regarded as the 
foundation of the Rules to bfe subsequently made. The extent to 
which the^recommendations and interpretations are accepted will 
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form.an authoritative standard of the intentions of Parliament in 
regard to the details and practical working of the new Constitution. 
They resolve doubts justly entertainted in view of repeated breaches 
of faith in the ‘past as to the policy of Parliament, and by 
including the limiting as well as the operative sentences of the pro¬ 
nouncement of 20th August, 1917, in the preamble to the Bill, they 
demonstrate that the responsibility for deciding the further stages of 
development rests on Parliament alone “ and that it cannot share 
this responsibility with/much less delegate it to, the newly elected 
le^slatures of India.”. 

The recommendations and the accompanying revised Bill were 
received almost univei sally as making distinct improvements 
on the measure as read a second time in the Commons. 
Their general effect is to’ simplify the machinery, while materially 
enlarging the realitj', of the first instalment towards the goal of 
giving India an autonomous S3rstem comparable with those possessed 
by the self-governing Dominions. Stress is laid upon the importance 
of the Governor fostering in every way free consultation between the 
two halves of his Government without obscuring their separate 
distinctive responsiWIities. In many ways the dangers of friction and 
deadlock Rising from the original scheme are mitigated, while the 
reality of growing degrees of autonomy is more clearly defined. 

SUMMARY OF THE REPORT. 

The main recommendations of the Joint Committee’s report were 
officially summarised as follows :-r 

(1) The Committee endorse the general scheme of the Bill as an 
accurate interpretation of the announcement of the 20th of August, 
1917, and are of the opinion, after considering all the suggested 
alternatives, that the partitions of the domain of provincial govern¬ 
ment into two -fields, wi{h the consequent division of responsibility, 
is the best way of giving effect to the spirit of the declared policy of 
Government. 

(2) AVhile laying great stress on the necessity of clearly demar¬ 

cating and fixing the responsibility of each half of the executive.^for 
its own . sphere, the Committee regard it as of the highest impor¬ 
tance that the Governor should foster the habit of free consultation 
between both halves and that he should insist upon' it in all impor¬ 
tant matters of common interest n 

(3) The Combnittee believe that the revised Bill secures to the 
Govemor-in-CounC!i''on the one hand, and to the Government of 
India on the other, the possession of unquestioned means of dis- 
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' charging their respective responsibilities to Farliarnent, the 
maintenance of which, except in so far as they are released from that 
responsibility by the changes made ilnder the Bill/ the Committee 
regard as an essential feature of the policy o( His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. ' , 

(4) The/ Committee recommend the immediate constitution of a 
Standing Joint Committee of both Houses for the purpose of 
securing closer Parliamentary touch with Indian affairs. One of the 
most important points on which consultation with this Cpmmittee 
will be required is for the examination of draft rules under the Bill 
and for the examination of the first rules. They recommend ihht 
the present Committee should be re-appointed. ^ 

(5) The scheme of the Bill, which leaves much to be carried out 
by rules, is endorsed as necessary and right From this point the 
order of the recommendations follows for the most part the 
arrangement of the revised Bill. The whole of the announcement 
is included in the preamble in order to dissipate doubts as to the 
authority of the different parts. 

(6) Paactions Committees. —^The lists of subjects as revised 
after consultation at the India Office and put imas evidence by Mr. 
Feetham are accepted. This involves the recommendation that the; 
whole of education,subject to reservations about Universities and the 
development of industries, should be (aj transferred subject. 

(7) Rules for. Allocation of Revenue between the two halves 
of Government.—The Committee do not endorse the suggested 
separation of the sources of reven,ue, but recommend that the Go¬ 
vernor be empowered if the joint purse is found to produce friction 
at any time to make an allocation of a definite proportion of th^ 
revenue and balances to continue in force for at least the whole li o 
or the existing Legislative Council. If the Governor requires assist¬ 
ance in making the allocations, he should be allowed at his discretion 
to refer the matter for decision to an authority to be appointed by 
the Governor-General. Until a mutual agreement between both 
halves of the Government has been reached, or until the allocatidn 
has been made by the Governor, the total provision of the different 
heads of expenditure in the provincial ■ budgets of the preceding 
financial year is to hold good. 

(8) There is no cause at pre^ht for disturbing the existing 
relations between the Local Government of India and the Secretary 
01 State.. The question whether and in what manner Local Govern¬ 
ments should correspond with the Secretary of State should be left 

•' s . 
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to the latter to decide. Now intervention by the Government of 
India in provincial matters will require a corresponding change in the 
Secretary df State’s control. India is not yet ripe for a Federal sys¬ 
tem, and while an extensive delegation to the Provincial Governments 
of some of the powers and duties now in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is essential, the Central Government cannot be 
relegated to the functions of mere inspection and advice. 

(9) Relations of Governor and Ministers.—Ministers will 
have the option of resigning if their advice is not accepted by the 
Governor, and the Governor will have the right of dismissing a 
Minister whose policy he believes to be seriously wrong, or out of 
accord with the views of the Legislature. If the Governor resorts 
to dissolution to find new Ministers, the Committee hope tb4.t he 
will be able to accept the view of the new ministers regarding the 
issue which forced the dissolution. The Ministers vviil certainly be 
at least two in number in every province, and the fact that they un¬ 
doubtedly will act together has been recognised and provided for as 
a desirable position. The Governor should never hesitate to point 
out to bis Ministers what he thinks is the right course, or to warn 
if he thinks their proposed course is wrong, but if the Ministers , 
decide not to adopt his advice the Governor should ordinarily allow 
the Ministers to have their way. Mistakes will doubtless follow but 
they will bring experience. The status of Ministers should be similar 
to that of a member of the executive Council. 

(10) Norinally the Executive Council is expected to consist of 
two members. If in any case the Council includes two members of 
the Civil Service, neither of whom is an Indian, the Committee think 
it should also include two non-official Indians. 

(11) Franchise Recommendations. —The following recom¬ 
mendations relate to the Franchise Reports.— 

(ff) The Government of India to adjust the allocation of seats 
so as to secure a larger representation of the rural population, as 
distinct from the urban and a better representation or the urban 
wage-earning classes, and an effort should be made to <remedy as 
far as possible the disparity between the size of the electorates in 
the dififecent provinces. The adjustment, however, must in all cases 
be by increasing and not by diminishing, the representation already 
proposed by the Southborough Report. 

(i) Depressed Classes.—The Government of India should be 
instiucted after consultation with the Local Governments to provide 
a larger share of real representation by nomination, having regard to 
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' the number in each province, to increase and not to diminish the 
general electorate, and the nominees are to be taken if suitable, and 
if not otherwise available, from the ranks pf the public services, with¬ 
out thereby increasing the prescribed ratio of official members. 

(r) The non-Brahmins in Madras must be provided with separate 
representation by means of the reservation of seats. The Brahmins 
and non-Brahmins to be invited to settle the number of seats to be 
reserved and the method of reservation, and failing an agreement a 
decision to be made by an arbitrator appointed by the Government. 

of India. - 

{d) The Mahrattas in Bombay are recommended for a similar 
treatment. 

(^) The Electoral Rules to be so framed that if any Provindal 
Legislative T 3 ouncil decides by a resolution in favour of women's 
franchise, women should be put on the register of that province. . 

(y) With the one exception named in the preceding head the 
franchise not to be altered for the first ten years and Legislative 
Councils to be unable to make alterations. 

(f) The special representation of landholders in the provinces to 
be reconsidered by the Government of India in consultation with the 
local Govemments, 

(A) The franchise for 'University seats to be extended to all 
graduates of over seven year’s standing. 

(f) European representation is accepted except for Bengal. 
The Government of India should consider with the Bengal Govern- 
' ment its readjustment in that province. 

(/) The eligibility of the rules and subjects of Native States 
" to vote or stand for election to be settled for each province by the 
local Government. 

(A) Dismissal from Government service not to be a disqualifica -, 
tion for election,' but a'criminal ^ conviction involving a sentence of 
more than six months’ imprisonment to disqualify for five years from 
the date of th6 expiry of the sentence. 

(/) The Franchise Committee’s proposal for a residential 
qualification and the maintenance of the Lucknow Compact is 
. endorsed. - , 

(«j) .The Committee advise the full'' exploration of the principle 
of proportional representatioh with a view to its consideration by a 
!Statutory Commission. 

C«) A complete and stringent Corrupt Practices Act to be passed 
and brought into operation before the first elections. 
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(13) Great importance is attached to the question of the selection 
of the first Presidents of the Legislative Councils and to the necessity 
of imbuing the Councils from the start with the'spirit and convention ,> 
of Parliamentary procedure. 

(13) Voting the Provincial Budget —When the Council reduce,, 
or fail to vote a Budget demand for a transferred subject, the Com- . 
mittee consider the Governor will be justified if so advised by his 
Ministers, in re-submitting the vote to the Council for the purpose 
of reviewing the decision. The Governor’s power of the restoration . 
of reduced reserved votes must be regarded as real and its exercise 
is not arbitrary. All proposals for taxation should be considered and 
agreed upon by both halves of the Government before submission to 
the Legislative Council. 

' (14) The Committee reject the Qrand Committee Procedure 
as failing in a crisis to secure the object in view and as perpetuatiag 
the disadvantages of the ofiicial bloc. The responsibility for reserved 
legislation is with the Governor-in Council, and no advantage is gain¬ 
ed by attempting to conceal this. The Governor’s power is to be 
exercised only after opportuni^ foriull discussion in the Legislature 
and the Standing Committee of Parliament should be specially con¬ 
sulted qn acts of this kind by the Secretary of State. 

(15) Indian Legislature—^The scheme of the Report and the 
original Bill for the operation of the Council of State rejected for 
much the same reason as is the Grand Committee. The Council • 
of State is to be constituted as a true revising Chamber from the 
start. The Franchise Committee’s proposal for election to the Coun->- 
cil of State is rejected, and Government is to be instrucled to pro¬ 
pose a different system^ immediately to be elaborated before the inaa-‘ 
guration' of the new constitution of the Legislative Assembly. The 
views in paragraph 39 of the Franchise Despatch are endorsed, - and- 
the Government of India is to be instructed to propose a better 
scheme of election at the earliest possible moment. 

' (16) The first President of the Legislative Assembly should be 

qualified by experience of the House of Commons and knowledge of 
Parliamentary procedure and should be chosen with a view to the 
influence which he may be expected to exert on the whole of Partia¬ 
mentary procedure in India. , 

(17) The voting of the Indian Budget is not introduced as esta¬ 
blishing any measure of responsible Government in the Central Ad- 
ministnttion, and the power of the Governor-General to disregard a<^. 
verse votes is to be understood be real and intended to be used if' 
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and when necessary. The clause is passed on the understanding- 
that the Assembly Will be reasonably repnesentative in character and 
directly elected. 

(18) The Committee recommend that in future not less than 

three members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council should 
be Indians. ' • 

(19) All costs of the India Office not being agency charges - 
should be placed on the British estimates. 

(20) The Council of India is retained without change in its 

statutory position with all its advantages of tradition and authority 

but a re-adjustment of work is desirable so as to provide a less rigid 

procedure ahd to enable the introduction of the portfolio system to 

be made. More Indians should be introduced, and the period of 

tenure of office should .be reduced to five years with this object in 

view and in order to secure a continual flow of fresh experience from 

India. 

\ 

. (21) No statutory change in the relations between the Govern¬ 

ment of India and the Secretary of State is possible so long as the 
former remains wholly responsible to Parliament but the conventions 
governing these relations may be wisely modified to meet the fresh 
circumstances caused by a large elected majority in the Legislative 
Assembly. Thus the Secretary of State, in the exercise of his respon¬ 
sibility to Parliament, which he cannot delegate, may reasonably 
consider, that only in exceptional circumstances should he be called 
ort to intervene in matters of purely Indian interest in which the ‘ 
Government 'Of India and the Indian Legislature are in agreemenL. 
A particular instance of this convention would be tariff arrangements. 
Fiscal autonoitiy cannot be guaranteed by Statute without the uncons¬ 
titutional result of limiting the ultimate control by Parliament of 
the Crown’s power of veto. It can only be assured by the acknow¬ 
ledgment of a covention that the Secretary of State shpuld, so far as 
possible, abstain from intervention in fiscal matters when the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Indian Legislature agree and should only 
intervene to safeguard the international obligations of the Empire or 
any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which his Majesty’s 
Government is a party. The relations between the Secretary of State 
and the local Governments as regards intervention in respect of' 
reserved subjects of purely provincial interest should be governed 
by similar principles. Over transferred provincial subjects the con¬ 
trol of the Government of India and of the Secretary of State should 
be confined to the limits defined under clause 13 of.the Bill. 
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(22) The Public Services changes made in part 14 of the Bill ’ 
indicate generally the Committee's views pn this matter. If there are 
members of a service whose doabts as to the changes to be made 
are $0 deeply rooted that they feel th^ cannot nsefnliy endeavour 
to take part, the Committee think it would be fair if possible to 
offer them an equivalent career elsewhere or, as a last resort, that 
they should be allowed to retire on such pension as the Secretary of 
State may consider suitable tolthe length of service. 

23. The appointment] of'a Statutory Cotnniissioli at the 
end of ten years fs endorsed. The Commission should include the 
Government of .IndiaIn the scope of the enquiry, and consider gene¬ 
rally what further advance can be madet Meanwhile no substantive 
changes should be introduced. 

24. The Committee do not advise the inclusion of Burma in 

the scope of the scheme, and while not doubting that the Burmese 
have deserved and should receive an analogous Constitution, they 
are impressed with the essential \lifference between Burma and 
India . . ' 

25. The institution of Standing Committees as a general 
rule in Provinces is strongly recommended, and in such departments 
of the Government of India as the Governor-General may decide. 

26. The principles governing the revision of assessment of 
Land Revenue should be brought -under ‘closer regulation by 
statute as soon as possible as part of a general policy, bringing within 
the purView of legislation’ the imposition of new burdens. 

’27. Importance is attached to Sir Michael Sadler’s recomm¬ 
endations of Education Boards .and the Committee hope that 
Ministers will see their way to constitute them from the outset.. 
The advisability of creating Local Government departments in every 
Province is also commended to Ministers. 

The poliqir endorsed in paragraph ^26 of Ihe Joint Report is 
strongly endorsed. In conclusion the Committee repudiate any 
suggestion that the changes made by the Bill imply any condemna¬ 
tion of the present system of Government In India. The present 
form of Government arises out of the fact that Parliament has held 
the Government of India responsible to itself for every action ; and 
that there has hitherto been no constitutional self-Government effort. 
The welfare of the masses of the peoples of India has everywhere 
and always been the spirit of Government. 
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6C0K6€tQETT?C9» tbe 6ract OT God oT tDe UniUd 
Hittddom Of Great Britain and Ireland and of tDe BritisD Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Kind, Defender of the faith, Emperor of India. 

Co tny Uiceroy and Goneraor-Generai, to the princes or Indian 
States and to an my Snhiects in India of whatsoever race or creed, 
greeting- 

1. Another epoch has been reached to-day in the 
Councils of India. .1 have , given my Royal Assent to 
an Act. which will, take its place among the great 
historic measures.passed by the .Parliament of this 
Realm for the better. Government of India and the 
greater contentment] of her people. The Act of seven¬ 
teen hundred and. seventy-three and seventeen hundred 
and eighty-iour were designed to establish a regular 
system of administration and justice under the 
Honourable East India Company, The Act of eighteen 
hundred and thirty three opened the door for Indians 
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to public office and employment. The Act of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight transferred the administration 
from the Company to the Crown and laid the found¬ 
ations of public life which exist in India to-day. The 
Act of Jeighteen hiindred and sixty-one' sowed the 
seed of representative institutions -and the seed was 
quickened into life by the Act of nineteen hundred 
and nine. The Act which has now become law entrusts 
elected representatives of the people with a definite 
share m Government and points the way to full re¬ 
presentative Government hereafter. If, as I confidently 
hope, the policy which this act .inaugurates should 
achieve its purpose, the results will be momentous in the 
story of human process; and it is timely and fitting 
that I should invite you to-day to consider the past 
and to join me in my hopes of the future. . 

2. Ever since the welfare of India was confided to 
us, it has been held as a sacred trust by our Royal 
House and Line. In eighteen hundred and fifty-eight 
QUEEN VICTORIA of revered memory solemnly declared 
herself bound to her Indian subjects by the same 
obligations of duty as to all her other subjects; 
and she assured^ them religious freedom and the equal 
and impartial protection! of law. In his message to the 
Indian people in nineteen hundred and three my dear 
■ father KING EDWARD the Seventh announced his deter¬ 
mination to maintain unimpaired the same principles 
of humane and equitable administration. Again, ■ in his 
proclamation of nineteen hundred and eight, he renewed 
the assurances which had been given fifty years before 
and surveyed the progress which, they had: inspired. 
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On my accession to the throne in nineteen hundred 
nnd ten 1 sent a message to the Princes and Peoples 
of India acknowledging their loyalty and homage and 
.promising that the prosperity and happiness of India 
^should always be to me of the highest interest and 
concern. In the following] year I visited India with 
the Queen Empress and testified my sympathy for her 
people and my desire for their well-being. 

3. WhUe these are the sentiments of affection and 
.devotion by which I and my predecessors have been ani¬ 
mated,, the Parliament and the People of this Realm 
.and my officers in India- have been equally zealous 
for. the moral; and material advancement of India. 
iWe have- endeavoured to give to her people the many 
blessings which Providence has , bestowed upon our¬ 
selves. But there is one gift which yet remains and 
(without which the progress of a country cannot be 
.consummated; the right of her people to direct her 
:affairs and to safeguard her interests. The defence of India 
against foreign aggression is a duty of common 
Imperial interest and pride. The control of her domestic 
.concerns is a burden which India may legitimately 
aspire to taking upon her own shoulders. The hurden' 
•is too heavy to be borne in full until time and ex¬ 
perience have brought the necessary strength; but 
.opportunity will now be given for experience to grow 
.and for responsibility to increase with the capacity; 
-for its fulfilment. 

4. I have watched with understanding and sym¬ 
pathy the growing desire of my Indian people for 

representative institutions. Starting from small begin- 
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nings this ambition has steadily strengthened its hol^ 
•upon'the intelligence of the’ country. It 'has pursued' 
its course alohjg constitutional’ channels with sincerity 
-and courage. It has survived the discredit which at 
■times and in places lawless men sought to cast upon 
it by acts of violence'committed under the guise of 
•patriotism. It has been stirred to more vigorous life 
by the ideals for which the ' British Commonwealth 
fought in the Great War and it claims support in the 
part - which India- has taken in bur common struggles, 
anxieties: and victories. In truth the desirb after pbli- 
tical responsibility has its source at the roots of the 
British connection with India: It has sprang inevit-^ 
ably from the deeper and wider studies of human 
■thought'-and. history, -which that connection has open-- 
ed to the Indian people. ■ Without it the work of the 
British in India would have been incomplete. It waff 
•therefore with a wise judgment that the beginning of 
representative institutions were laid many years ago. 
This scope has been extended stage by stage untif 
there now lies, before us a definite step on the'road 
to responsible Government. - . ' 

5. With the same sympathy and with redouble- 
interest I shall watch the progress along this road. The' 
path will not be easy and in marching towards the goaf 
there will be need of perseverance and of mutual for^ 
bearance between all sections and races of my people 
in India, I am confident that those high qualities will be 
forthcoming. I rely on the new popular assemblies to 
interpret -wisely the wishes of those whom they represent 
and not to forget the interests of the masses who cannoU 



yet be admitted to the franchUe. 1 relj on the Leaders, 
of the people, the Ministers of the future, to face res¬ 
ponsibility ahd endure to sacrifice.much for-the common, 
interest of.the State, remembering that tr.ue ■ patriotism 
transcends-party and communal boundaries ; and , while 
retaining the confidence of-the legislatures,, to co-operate 
with ray., officers for. the common good in sinking 
^inessential dififerences and.in maintaining the essential 
standards of a just and geneiroas Government. .Equally, 
-do I rely on my officers to respect their new colleagues, 
and to work with, them in harmony and kindliness j, 
to assist, the people and their representatives . in an 
orderly advance towards free institutions: and to find. 
in these new tasks a fresh, opportunity to fulfil as in. 
the past their highest purpose of faithful service to, my. 
people. 

. 6. .It is my earnest desire.at this fume t:bat so far as 
possible any. trace . of bitterness between my people and 
those who are responsible for my Government should 
be obliterated. Let those who in their eagerness for poli¬ 
tical progress have broken the -law in the past respect . it - 
in future. Xet it, become possible for those who, are. 
charged- with the maiutenance of peaceful and orderly; 
‘Government .to forget extravagances they have had to 
curb. A new era is opening.! Let it begin .with a 
•common: determination among my people and ra 
officers to work together for ;a common putposcv 
therefore direct my Viceroy to exercise .in. my name rand- 
on my behalf nay ROYAL CLEMENCY to political offen¬ 
ders in fhe fullest measure which in his jud^Cnt is com¬ 
patible with public safety. I desire bini to extend it on this 
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condition to’persons who for offences again'st the State' 
or under anj special or emergency legislation are suffering 
from imprisonment or restrictions upon their liberty. 
I trust that this leniency will be justified by the future' 
conduct ot those whom it benefits and that all my sub-' 
jects win so demean themselves as to render it unneces*- 
sary to enforce the laws for such offences hereafter. 

7, Simultaneously with the new constitution in' 
Bri-tish India, I have gladly assented to the establish¬ 
ment of a CHAMBER OF PRINCES. I trust that its coun-" 
sels may be fruitful of lasting good to tbe Frhices and' 
States themselves, may advance the interests' which arc 
common to their territories and British India, and may 
be to the advantage of the Empire as a whole. I take 
the occasion again to assure the Princes of India of 
my determination ever to maintain unimpaired theif 
privileges, rights and dignities. 

8. It is my intention to send my dear son, the 
PRINCE OP WALES, to India by next 'winter to inaugfu- 
rate on my behalf the new Chamber of Princes and the 
new eonstiitution in British India. May he find mutual 
g'ood'will and confidence prevailing among those oni 
whom will rest the future service of the country, so 
that success may crown their labours and progress and 
enlightenment attend their administration. And with' 
ail my people I pray to Almighty God that by Hi» 
'wisdom and under His guidance India may be led tO’ 
greater prosperity and contentment and may grow to 
the fulness of political freedtun. 

December tbe Twenty-third Nineteen-hundred, 
and Nineteen, 



l ext of Govt of India Bill—1919 

(As Amended by the Joint Committee of the 
Houses of Commons and Lords) 

Preamble. 

Whereas a is the declared policy of Parliament to prwide for the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian adminis 
tration andfor the gradual deoelopment of Self governing institutions, 
with a view to the progressive realisation of Responsible Government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire : 

And, whereas progress tn giving effect to this polity can only he 
achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that substantial steps 
in this direction should now be taken. 

And wheretcs the time and manner of each advance can he deter¬ 
mined only by Parliament^ upon whom responsibility liesfor the Wel~ 
fare and advancement of the Indian peoples. 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must be 
guided by the co-operation received from, those on whom new opportuni¬ 
ties of service will be conferred and by the extent to which it is foustd 
that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility : 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of Self- 
governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedient to give 
to those Provinces in provincial matters the largest measure ofitsdepen- 
dence of the Government of India which it compatible with the due 
discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows :— 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Provision may be mad^ by'rules''tinder the Govern¬ 
ment of Indrd' Act, 1915, as antended by^he Government' of 
India (Amendment) Act, 1919 (which Act, as so amended, is in 
tins Act teferted to as “the. Principal Act)”— ■ 

(a) for the' classification of subjects,- in' delation to the func¬ 
tions of Government, as central and provincial subjects, for the 
purpose of distinguishing the functions of local Governments 
and local. legislatures from the -functions- of. .the. Governor- 
General in Council and the Indian legislature ; . 

(i) for the devolution of authority ih respect of provincial 
subjects to local Governments,-and- for the allocation- of revenues 
or other moneys to those Government. . • - 

‘ ■ (f) for the use under the authori^. of the Governor-General 

in Council of ihe agency of local Governments in relation to 
central subjects, 'in so far as' such agenq^ may be found con¬ 
venient, and for determining the financial conditions of such agency ; 
and 

(<f) for the transfer from among the provincial subject or 
subjects (in this Act referred to as “transferred subjects”) to 
the administration of the Governor acting with Ministers^ appointed 
under this Act, and for the allocation, of - revenues or moneys 
for the purpose of such' administration. ' ' ' 

(2) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
powers, rules made for- the above-mentioned purposes may— . 

(i) regulate the extent and conditions of such devolution^ 
allocation, and transfer ; 

(ii) ■ provide for fixing the contributions payable by local 
Governments to the Governor-General in Council and making such 
contribution a first charge on, allocated revenues or moneys ; 

^ (iii) provide fur' constituting a finance department in any 
province) and regulating the fuiictions of that department; 

‘ , ^‘V) provide for regulating the exercise of the authority vest¬ 
ed in the local Government of a province over members of 
the public services therein ; 

(v) provide for the settlement of doubts arising as to 
whether any matter does or does not relate to ■ a provincial sub- 
jett or a transferred subject, and for the treatment of matters 
which affect both a transferred subject and a subject which is not 
transterred ; and 

(vil make such consequential and supplemental provisions as 
appear necessarv or . 
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■ Ptmiided ihai withott prejudice to any general power or revoking, 
•or altering rules under the Principal Act, the rules shall riot authorise- 
the revocation or suspension of the transfer of any subject except 
•with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 

(3), The powers of superintendence, direction and control over,, 
local Governments vested-in the Govemor'General - in Council 
mnder the principal Act shall in relation to transferred subjects 
be exercised only for such purposes as may be specified in 
rules made under that Act, but the Governor-General in Council 
shall be the sole judge as to whether the purpose of the exercise of 
.•such powers in any particular' case comes within the purposes 
•so specified. ' 

■{ 4 ) The expressions :‘-central subjects*’'and “provincial sub¬ 
jects” as-used in this Act mean subjects so-classified under the. 
rules. Provincial subjects, other than transferred subjects, are in- 
this Act referred to as “reserved subjects.”' 

'2>—(1) The provision in sub'Section (i) of section'thirty of ■ 
the Principal Act, which gives power to local Governments to" 
vaise money on real or personal estate within the limits of 
their respective Governments by way of mortgage or otherwise, 
£hall have effect as though that provision- conferred a power 
on local Governments to raise money on the security of their 
Allocated revenues,' and to make proper assurances for that 
fturpose. 

(a) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal 
Act as to the conditions under which the power -to raise 
loans on the security of allocated revenues shall be exercised, 

(3) The provision in subsection (i) of section thirty of the Frin* 
■cipal ' Act which enables the Secretary of State in Council 
-with concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the 
Council of India to prescribe provisions rir conditions limiting 
4 he power to raise money shall cease to have effect as regards 
!the power to raise money on the security of allocated revenues. 

3.-i-(i) The presidencies of Fort William in' Bengal, Fort 
St. George, and Bombay, ^-and the provinces- known as the 
'United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the - Central- 
Provinces, and Assam, shall each -be governed, in relation to 
sreserved subjects, by a Governor in. council, and in relation to 
transferred subjects (save as otherwise provided by this Act) by the 
Governor,, acting with Ministers appointed under this Act. 

The said presidencies and provinces are in this. Act - refec- 
■ed to as “Governor’s provinces” and the two first-named presi- 
•dencies are .in this Act referred to as the presidencies 0 
Jlengal and, Madras..,, , - , 

(a) The provisions of section forty-six- ,tp Afty-one of the Princi¬ 
pal Act. as amended by this Act, shall apply to Che United 
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Provinces, the Punjab, Pihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, ^ncf 
Assam, as they apply to the presidencies of Bengal, Madras and* 
Bombay. Provided that the Governors of the said provinces shall' 
be appointed after, consultation with the Governor-General. 

. 4 .— (i) The Governor of a Governor’s province may, by noti¬ 
fication, appoint Ministers, not being members of his Executive- 
council or other officials, to administer transferred subjects, and* 
any ministers so appointed shall hold office during his pleasure. 

There may be paid to any .Minister so appointed in any province 
the same salary as is payable to a member of the Executive council 
in that province, unless a smaller . salary is provided by vote- 
of the Legislative council of the province. 

(2) No Minister .shall hold office for a longer period tban< 
six months, unless he is or becomes an elected member of the- 
local legislature. 

(3) In relation to transferred subjects, the Governor shall be- 
guided by the advice of his Ministers, unless he sees sufficient 
cause to dissent from their opinion, in which case he may require- 
action to be taken otherwise than in accordance with that advice. 
Provided that rules may be made under the Principal Act for 
the temporary administration of a transferred subject where, in cas^- 
of emergency, owing to a vacancy, there is no Minister in: 
charge of the subject, by such authority and in such manner as may¬ 
be prescribed by the rules. 

(4) The Governor of a Governor's Province may . at his- 
discretion appoint from among the non-official members of the- 
Local Legislative Council Secretaries who shall bold office during^ 
his pleasure, and discharge such duties in assisting members- 
of the Executive council and Ministers as he may assign tO' 
them. 

There shall be paid to Council Secretaries so appointed^ 
such salary as may be provided by vote of the Legislative- 
Council. 

A Council Secretary shall cease to hold office', if be ceases- 
for more than six months to be a member of the Legisla-: 
live Council. 

S —(1) The piovision in section forty-seven of the Principal' 
Act, that two of the members of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of a Province must have been for at least twelve- 
years in the service of the Crown in India, shall have effect 
as though “one” were substituted for “two," and the provision in- 
that section that the Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty's- 
Forces in India, if resident' at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, 
shall, during his continuance there, be a member of the Gov¬ 
ernor’s Conncil, shall cease to have effect. 
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(2) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act as^ 
to the qualifications to be required in respect of members of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of a province in any case where 
such provision is not made by section forty'Seven of the Principal^ 
Act as amended by the section. 

6 > —(i) AU orders and other proceedings of the Government 
of a Governor's province shall be expressed to be made by the- 
Government of the province, and shall be authenticated as the- 
Governor may by rule direct so that provision shall be made by 
rule for distinguishing orders and other proceedings relating to trans¬ 
ferred subjects from other orders and proceedings. 

Orders and proceedings authenticated as aforesaid shall not: 
be called into question in any legal proceeding pn the gronnd that , 
they were not duly made by the Government of the province. 

(2) The Governor may make rules and orders for the more- 
convenient transaction of business in bis Executive Council and witlv 
his Ministers, and every order made or act done in accordance with 
those rules and orders shall be treated as being the order or tbe- 
act of the Government of the province. 

The Governor may also make rules and orders for regulating 
the relations between his Executive council and bis Ministers for the 
purpose of the transaction of the business of the local government: 

Provided that any rules or orders made for the purposes specified 
m this section which are repugnant to the provisions of any rules- 
made under the Principal Act as amended by this Act shall, to the- 
extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise, be void. 

7 .=(i) There shall be a legislative council in every Governor's 
province, which shall consist of the members of the Executive council 
and of the members nominated or elected as prpvided by this 
Act. 

The Governor shall not be a member of the Legislative Councilr 
but shall have the right of addressing the Council and may for that 
purpose require the attendance of its members. 

(z) The number of members of the Governor's Legislative- 
Council shall be in accordance with the table set out in the First 
Schedule to this Act; and of the members of each council not 
more than twenty per cent, shall be official members, and at least 
seventy per cent shaJi be elected members. 

Presided thot—^ 

(a) subject to the maintenance of the above proportions, rules 
under the Principal Act may provide for increasing the number 
of members of any council, as specified in that schedule ; and 

(b) the Governor may, for the purposes of any Bill introduced 
in his Legislative council, nominate, in the case of Assam, one person, 
and in the case of other provinces, not more than two persons,. 
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jiaiving'speciij kApwleJge or experience of the sabject-paaUM of the- 
Billi and those persons shall, i^n. relation to the Bill, have for the 
period for which they arc notpinated all the rights .of members 
.of the Counfcil, and shall be in addition to the numbers above rer 
•ferred to ; and 

(c) Membei^ nommated' to the Legislative council of the 'CeHtral 
Provinces by the Governor as the result of elections held in the 
Assigned Districts of Berar shall be deemed to be elected members 
of the Legislative Conncil of the Central Provinces.' 

(3} ' The powers of a Governor's Legislative council may tfe 
e.xercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the council. 

(4) Subject as aforesaid, provision may be made by rules under, 
;the Principal Act as to—> 

(a) the term of office of homiriated members of Governors’' 
Legislative Conncils, aUd the” manner of filling casual vacancies 
occurring by reason of absence of members from India, inability 
to attend to duty, death,, acceptance, of office,' resignation duly 
.accepted, or otherwise ; and 

(b) the conditions under-which and mariner in which persons 

may be nominated as members of Governor’s Legislative councils ; 

and • • i f • 

■(c) the qualification of electors, the constitution of constituen- 
■cies, and the method of election for Governors’ Legislative council^ 
including the number of members to be elected by communal and 
^>ther electorates, and any matters incidental or anidillary thereto ; 
and ■ ■ 

(d) the qualifications for being and for being nominated or 

.elected a member of any such Council; and ' . c 

(e) the final decision of dOnbts or disputes'afe'to the validity of ” 

any election ; and 

(f) the manner in which the rules are to be carried'into effect,* 

Prmided Ihut as to any such matters'as aforesaid may 

■provide for delegating to the local Government such power as tnay 
Ibe specified in the rules of making subsidiary regulations affecting 
the same matters. ’ ' 

(5) Subject to any such rules any' person - who is a Ruler or 
subject of any State in India may be nominated as a member of a 
'Governor's Legislative Council. , 

. 8 . —(r) Every local. Legislative .Council shall continue for three 
years from first meeting.. . : . 

Provided thai-~ ‘ ■ 

(a) the Council may be sooner dissolved by theGovernor; 

and - 

(b) the said period may be extended by 'the Governor for 4 , 
(>eriod not ex:ce^ing ond year, by notificatioii' in ‘'(hd official gazette 
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of the, province^ if iiv special circumstances (to be specified in the 
notification) he so-thinks fit; and 

(c) after the dissolntion of the Council the Governor shall' 
appoint a date not more , than six months or, with the sanction of 
■^e Secretary of. State, hot more than nine months from the state o6 
dissolution for the next session of the council. 

(2) A Governor may appoint such limes and places for hold¬ 
ing the sessions of his Legislative. Council -as, he thinks fit^ 
and may also, by notification or otherwise, prorogue the Council. 

^ (3) Any meeting of a Governor’s Legislative Council may be- 
adjourned the person presiding. 

(4) All questions in a Governor's Legislative Council shall be 
determined by a majority of votes'of the members present other 
than the person presi^hg, who shall, however, have and exercise: 
a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

9.—(i) There shall be a president of a Governor’s Legis¬ 
lative council, who shall, until the expiration of a period of four 
years from the first meeting of the council as constituted until 
this Act, be a person appointed by the Governor, and -shall there¬ 
after be a member of the Council elected by the Council andl 
approved by the Governor : 

Provided that if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the council is in session, the president then in office shall continue 
in office until the end of the current session, and the first election 
of a president shall take place at the commencement of the next 
ensuing session. 

(2) There shall be a deputy-president of a GovemorV 
Legislative council who shall preside at meetings of the council 
in the absence of the president, and who shall be a member of the- 
Conneii elected by the Council and approved by the Governor. 

(3) The appointed president of a Council shall. hold office until 
the date of the first election of a president by the Council under this- 
section, but he may resign office by writing under his handi 
addressed to the Governor, or may be removed from office by 
order of the Governor, and any vacancy occurring before the- 
expiration of the term of office of an appointed president shall be- 
filled by a similar appointment for the remainder of such term. 

(4) An elected president and a deputy-president shall cease to- 
hold office on ceasing to be members of the Council, They may 
resign office by writing under their bands addressed to the Governor,, 
and may be removed from office by a vote of the council with tbe^ 
concurrence of the Governor, 

(5) The president and the deputy-president shall receive sucb< 
salaries as may be determined, in the case of an appointed president,. 
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iby the Governor, and in the case of an elected president or deputy* 

‘.president, by an Act of the local Legislature. , , 

. I 0.—(i) The local Legislature of any province has power, subject 
)to the provisions of this Act, to make laws for the peace and good 
•Government of the territories for the time being constitnting that 
.province. 

' (a) The local legislature of any province may, subject to 

'the provisions of the subjects next following, repeal or alter with 
■regard to that province any Maw made either before or after the 
•commencement of this Act by any authority in British India 
•other than that local legislature. '. 

(3) The local Legislature of any province may not, with* 
•out the previous sanction of the Governor-general make or 
take into consideration any law— 

- (a) imposing or authorising the imposition of any new tax 
unless the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted from this 
jprdrision by rules made under the Prindpal Act; or 

(i) affecting the public debt of India, . or the customs 
'duties, or any other tax or duty for the time being in force 
and imposed by the authority of the Governor-general in Council 
for the general purposes of the Government of India ; provided that 
the imposition or alteration of a tax scheduled as aforesaid 
■shall not be deemed to affect any such tax or duty ; or 

(c) affecting the' discipline or maintenance of any part of 

•His Majesty’s nav^ military, or air forces j or , • 

(d) affecting the relations of the Government with foreign 

Princes or States ; or , ,' . 

(f) regnlating any central subject; or 

' . {/) regulating any provincial subject which has been 

•declared by rules under the Principal Act ■ to be, either in 
whole or in part, subject to legislation by the Indian Legis¬ 
lature, in respect of any matter to which such declaration 
applies ; or 

(g) affecting • any power expressely reserved to the 
'Governor General in. Council by any law for the time being 
:in force ; °r 

(A) altering or repealing the provisions of any law 
'•which, having been made before the commencement of this Act 
by any authority in British India other than that Local Legis- 
.lature, is declared by rules under the Principal Act to be a law 
which cannot be repealed or altered by the local legislature 
without previous sanction ; or 

■' (>)■ altering Or repealing any provision of an Act of the 

•.Indian Legislature made after the commencement of this Act 
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Avhich by the provisions of that Act may not be repealed or altered 
by .the Local Legislature without previous sanction : 

Provided that an Act or a provision of an Act made by'la 
'Local Legislature and subsequently assented to by the Goyer- 
-ndr General in pursuance of this Act, shall not be deemed invalid 
by reason only of its requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-general under this Act. 

(4) The Local Legislature of any province has not power to 
make any law affecting any Act of Parliament. 

11—(i) Sub-sections (2) and (3) of section eighty of the princi¬ 
pal Act (which relate to the classes of business which may be 
transacted at meetings of Local Legislative Councils) shall ease 
to apply to a Governor's Legislative Council, but the business and 
procedure in any such Council shall be regelated in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. 

' (z) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the 

prorince shall be laid in the form of a statement before the 
Conncil in each year, and the proposals of the Local Govem- 
anent for the appropriation of provincial revenues and other 
tmoneys in any year shall be submitted to the vote of the 
•council in the form of demands for grants. The council may 
^assent, or refuse its assent, to the demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction of the whole 
igrant or by the omission or reduction of any of the items of 
■e.xpenditure of which , the grant is composed; 

■ Provided that— 

(d) the Local Government shall have power, in relation to 
any such demand, to act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand¬ 
ing the withholding of such assent' or the redaction of the 
amount' therein referred to, if the demand relates to a reserved 

■ subject and the Governor certifies that the expenditure provided 
for by the demand is essential to the discharge of his respon- 

■ sibility for the subject ; and 

(^) the Governor shall have power in cases of emergency to 
anthorise such expenditure as may be in his opinion necessary 
for the safety-or tranquillity of the province or for the carrying 
on of any department; and 

(«) no proposal for the appropriation of any such revenues or 
other moneys for any purpose shall be made except on the reconl- 
mendation of the Governor, communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing subsection shall require proposals 
to be submitted to the council relating to the following heads of 
expenditure: ' , 

(i) contributions payable by the Local Government tO' the 
Governor-General in Council j and ' - • 
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.(ii) ■ interest and sinking fund charges on loans,- and ,' 

(iii)’ expenditure of which the ^onnt is prescribed hy or 
under any, law j and 

(iy) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or With the- 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of state in Council;: 
and 

(v) salaries of Judges of the High Court of the province and 
of the Adyocate-GeneraL 

(4) If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation) 
of moneys does or does not relate to the above heads of expenditure,, 
the decision of the Governor shall be final : 

(5) . Where. any Bill has been introduced oris proposed tobe- 

■ introduced or any amendment to a Bill is moved or proposed to be 

■ moved, the Governor may certify that the Bill or any clause of it or 
the amendment affects the safety or tranquillity of his province or 
any part of it or of another province, and may direct that no proceed- 
>ing$ or no further proceedings shall be taken by the Council in 
relation to the Bill, clause or amendment, and effect shall be gi-ven 
to any such direction, 

(6) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
for the purpose- of carrying into effect the. foregoing provisions- 
of this section and for regulating the course of business in th& 
Council, and as to the persons to preside over meetings thereof in 
the absence of the president and deputy*president, and the pre¬ 
servation of order at meetings ; and the rules may provide for the 
number of members required to constitute a quorum and for 
prohibiting or regulating the asking of questions on and the discus¬ 
sion of any subject specified in the rules. 

(7) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct of 
business and the procedure to be followed in the council, in so far 
as these matters are not provided for by rules made under the Prin¬ 
cipal Act, The first standing orders shall be made by the Governor 
in Council, but may, subject to the assent of the Governor, be alter¬ 
ed by the Local Legislatures. Any standing order made as aforesaid 
which is repugnant to the provisions of any rules made under th& 
Principal Act, shall, to the extent of that repugnancy but not other¬ 
wise, be void. 

(8) Subject to the rules and standing orders affectingt he Coun¬ 
cil, there shall be freedom of speech in the Governor's Legislative 
Council. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in any such 
Council, or by reason of anything contained in any official report of 
the proceedings of any such Council. 

12.—(i) Where a Bill has been passed by a Local Legislative 
Council, the Governor, lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner 
may, instead of declaring that he assents to or withholds his assent 
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rfrotn thfi Bin, return the Bill to the Council for reconsideration, 
either in whole or in part, together with any amendments which he 
fjnay recommend, or, in cases prescribed by rules under the Princi¬ 
pal Act may, and if the rules so require, shall reserve the Bill for 
the consideration of the Goveraor-General, 

(2) Where a Bill is reserved for the consideration of the 
Governor-General, the following provisions shall apply ;— 

(а) The Governor, liejitenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner 
-may, at any time within sis months from the date of the reservation 
of the Bill with the consent of the Governor-General, return the Bill 
for further consideration by the Council with a recommendation that 
the Council shall consider amendments thereto : 

( б ) After any Bill so returned has been further considered by 
the Council together-with any recommendations made by the Governor, 
lieutenant-Governor, or Chief commissioner relating thereto, the Bill, 
if re-afTtrmell with or without amendment, may be again presented 
to the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief commissioner: 

(c) Any Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 
General shall, if assented to by the Governor-General within a period 
of six months from the date of such reservation, become law on due 
;pablication of such assent, in the same way as a Bill assented to 
by the Governor, Lientenent-Governor, or Chief commissioner, but if 
-not assented to by the Governor-General within such period of six 
months, shall lapse and be of no eifect, unless before the expiration 
-of that period, either— 

(i) the Bill has been returned by the Governor, lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief commissioner, for further- consideration by the 
-Council; or 

(it) in the case of the Council not being in session, a notification 
has been published of an intention so to return the Bill at the 
•commencement of the next session. 

(3) The Governor-General may (except where the Bill has been 
•reserved for his consideration), instead of assenting to or with- 
•holding his assent from any Act passed by a local Legislature, 
declare that he reserves the Act for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act shall not have validity 
■until His Majesty in Council has signified hisassent and his assent 
has been notified by the Governor-General. 

13_(i) Where a local Legislative Council has refused leave to 

introduce, or has refused to pass in a form recommended by the 
Governor, any Bill relating to a reserved subject, the Governor may 
certify that the passage of the Bill is essential for the discharge of 
Jiis responsibility for the subject and thereupon the Bill shall, 
notwithstanding that the Council have not consented thereto, be 
ieemed to have passed, and shall on signature by the Governor be- 
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come an Act of the local Legislature In the form of the Bill as' 
originally introduced or proposed to be introduced in the Council' 
or (as the case may be) in the form recommended fo the council by 
the Gbvernor, 

(i) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor, and the Governor shall forthwith send att anthentic copy 
(hereof to the Governor-General, who shall reserve the Act for the 
signification of His Majesty's pleasure, and upon the signification-^ 
of such assent by His Majesty in Council, and' (he notification* 
thereof by the Governor-General, the Act shall have the same force" 
and effect as an Act passed by the local Legislature and duly assen" 
ted to: 

Provided that where in the opinion of (he Governor-General a 
state of emergency exists which justifies such' action, he may, instead' 
of reserving such Act, signify his assent Ihei'eto, and thereupon the' 
Act shall have such force and effect as aforesaid,- subject however 
to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

, {3) Ain Act made under this section shall as soon as practicable' 
after being made be laid before each House of Parliament, and an 
Act which is required to be presented for His Majesty’s assent shall’ 
not be so presented until copies thereof have been laid before each* 
House of Parliament for not less than eight days on which' that 
House has sat. 

I 4 . An official shall not be qualified for election as a member 
of a local Legislative Council, and if any non-official member of 
local Legislative Council, whether elected or nominated, accepts any 
office in the service of the Crown in India, his seat on the Council 
shall become vacant; 

Provided that for the purposes of this provision a Minister shall 
not be deemed to be an official and a person shall not be deemed 10’ 
accept office on appointment as a Minister. 

15.(1) The Governor-General in Council may, after obtaining 
an expression of opinion from the local Government and the local 
Legislature affected, by notification, with the sanction of His Majesty 
previously signified by the Secretary of State in Council, constitute 
a new Governor’s province, or place part of a Governor’s province 
under the administration of a deputy-Governor to be appointed by 
the Governor-General, and may in any such case apply, with such 
modiAcat ions as appear necessary or desirable, all or any of the 
provisions of the Principal Act or this Act relating to Governors' 
provinces, or provinces under a Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Com-- 
missioner, to any such new province or part of a province. 

(a) The Governor-Ganeral in council may declare any territory 
in British India to be a “backward tract," and may, by notification,- 
with such sanction as aforesaid, direct that the Principal Act and! 
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this Act shall apply to that territory subject to such exceptions and 
modifications as may be prescribed in the notification. Where the 
(Jovernor-General in Council has, by notification, directed as 
aforesaid, he may, by the same or subsequent notification, 
direct that any Act of the Indian Legislature shall not apply 
to the territory or any part thereof subject to such e.'cceptions 
or modifications as the Governor-General thinks fit, or may 
authorise the Governor in Council to give similar directions as 
respects any Act of the local Legislature. 

16 - (i) The validity of any order made or action taken 
after the commencement of this Act by the Governor-General 
in Council 'or by a Local Government which would have been 
within the powers of the Governor-General in Council or by a 
Local Government if this Act had not been passed, shall not 
be open to question in any legal proceedings on the ground 
that by reason of any provision of this Act or of any rule 
made by virtue of any such provision such order or action 
has to be within the powers of the Governor-General in 
Council or of the Government concerned. 

(2) Wothing in this Act, or in any rule made thereunder, 
shall be construed as diminishing in any respect the powers of 
the Indian Legislature as laid down in section si.xiy five of the 
Principal Act, and the validity of any Act of the Indian Legislature 
or any local Legislature shall not be open to question in any legal 
proceedings on the giound that the Act affects a provincial subject 
or a central subject, as the case may be, and the validity of any 
Act made by (he Governor of a province shall not be .so open to 
question on the ground that it does not relate to a reserved subject. 

(3) I'he validity of any order made 01 action taken by a Gover¬ 
nor acting with his minifters, shall not be open to question in any 
legal proceedings on the ground that such order or action relates 
to or does not relate to a transferred subject, or relates to a 
transferred subject of which the Minister is not in charge, 

PART II. 

Qovernment of India> 

17. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Indian Legislature 
shall consist of the Governor-General and two chambers, namely, 
the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

Except as otherwise provided by or under this Act, a Bill shall 
not be deemed to have been passed by the Indian Legislature unless it 
has been agreed to by both chambers, either without amendments 
or with such amendments only as may be agreed to by both 
chambers. - r 
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18 ~(i) The Council of State shall consist of not more than 
sixty members nominated or elected in accordance with rules made 
under the principal Act, of whom not more than twenty shall be 
official members. 

(2) The Governor-General shall have power to appoint, from 
among the members of the Council of State, a president and other 
persons to preside in such circumstances as he may direct. 

(3) The Governor-General shall have the right of addressing 
the Council of Slate and may for that purpose require the attendance 
of its members. 

19. —(i) The Legislative Assembly shall consist of members 
nominated or elected in accordance with rules made under the Prin-. 
cipal Act. 

(2) The total number of members of the Legislative Assem bly 
shall be one hundred and forty. Tbe nnmber of non-elected mem¬ 
bers shall be forty, of whom twenty-six shall be official members.. 
The number of elected members shall be one hundred. 

Provided that rales made under the Principal Act may provide 
for Increasing the number of members of the Legislative Assembly 
as fixed by this section and may vary the proportion which the 
classes of members bear to one another, so, however, that at least 
five-sevenths of tlie members of the Legislative Assembly shall be 
elected members, and at least one-third of the other members shall 
be non-official members. 

(3) The Governor-General shall have the right of addressing 
the Legislative Assembly, and may for that purpose require the 
attendance of its members. 

20 . —"(t) There shall be a president of the Legislative Assembly, 
who shall until the expiration of four years from the first meeting 
thereof, be a person appointed by the Govemor-"eneral, and shall 
thereafter be a member ot the Assembly elected by the Assembly 
and approved by the Governor-General: 

Provided that, if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the Assembly is in session the president then in office shall continue 
in office until the end of the current session and tbe first election of 
the president shall take place at the commencement of the ensuing 
session. 

(2) There shall be a deputy-ptesident of the Legislative 
Assembly, who shall preside at meetings of the Assembly in the 
absence of the president, and who shall be a member of the Assem¬ 
bly elected by the Assembly and approved by the Governor-General. 

(3) The appointed president shall hold office until the date of 
the election of a president under this section, but he may resign his 
office by writing under his hand addressed to the Governor-General, 
or may be xemoved from office by order of the Govemor-GenenU, 
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and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of his term of office 
shall be filled by a similar appointment for the remainder of such 
^erm. 

(4) An elected president and a deputy-president shall cease to 
hold office if they cease to be members of the Assembly; they 
may resign office by writing under their hands addressed to the 
Governor-General, and may be removed from office by a vote of the 
Assembly with the concurrence of the Governor-Genera!.. 

(5) A president and deputy-president shall receive such salaries 
as may be determined, in the case of an appointed president by the 
Governor General, and in the case of an elected president and a 
dcput}'>president by Act of the Indian Lcgislalure. 

2 1 • Every Council of State shall continue for five years, and 
every Legislative Assembly for three years, from its first meeting. 

Provided that — 

(<z) either chamber of * the Legislature may be sooner dissolved 
by the Governor-General ; and 

(£) any such period may be extended by the Governor-General 
if in special circumstances be so thinks fit, and 

(f) after the dissolution of either chamber the Governor-General 
shall appoint a date not more than six months or with the sanction 
of the Secratary of State not more than nine months after the date 
of dissolution for the next session of that chamber. 

(2) The Governor-General may appoint such times and places 
for holding the sessions of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time by notification 
or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(3) Any meeting of either cbmnber of the Indian Legislature 
may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

(4) Ail questions in either chamber shall be determined by a 
majority of votes of members present other than the presiding 
member, who shall, however, have and exercise a casting vote in 
the case of an equality of votes. 

(5) The powers of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the chamber. 

22 .—(t) An official shall not be qualified for election as a 
member of either chamber of the Indian legislature, and if any 
non-official member of either chamber accepts office in the service 
of the Crown in India, his seat in that chamber shall become vacant. 

(2) If an elected member of either chamber of the Indian 
Legislature becomes a member of the other chamber, his seat in 
such first-mentioned chamber shall thereupon become vacant. 

■{3) If any person is elected a member of both chambers of 
the Indian Legislature be shall, before he takes his seat in either 
chamber, signify in writing the chamber of which he desires to 
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be a member ’and thereupon his seat in the other chamber shall 
become vacant. 

(4) Every member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
shall be nominated as a member of one chamber of the Indian 
legislature, and shall have the right of attending and addressing 
the either chamber but shall not be a member of both chambers. 

23 .—(I) Subject to the provisions of this Act, provision may 
be made by roles under the Principal Act as to— 

(a) the term of office of mominated members of the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly, and the manner of filling casual 
Vacancies occurring by reason of absence of members from India, 
inability to attend to duly, death, acceptance of office, or resignation 
duly accepted or otherwise ; and 

{b) the conditions under which and the manner in which per¬ 
sons may be nominated as members of the Conncil of Slate or the 
Legislative Assembly, and 

(r) the qualification of electors, the constitution of constUuen- 
ties, and the method of election for the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly (including the number of members to be 
elected by communal and other electorates) and any matters inci¬ 
dental or ancillary thereto ; and 

the qualifications for being or for being nominated or 
elected as members of the Council of State or the Legislative 
Assembly : and 

(f) the final decision of donbts or disputes as to the validity 
of an election ; and 

if) the manner in which the rules are to be carried into effect. 

' (2) Subject to any such rules, any person who is a ruler or 

subject of any state in India may be nominated as a member of the 
council of State or the Legislative Assembly. 

24 —(1) Subsections (i) and (3) of section sixty-seven of the 
Principal Act (which relate to the classes cf business whick may be 
transacted by the Indian Legislative Council) shall cease to have 
effect. 

(2) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act for 
regulating the course of business and the preservation of order in the 
chambersof the Indian Legislature and as to the persons to president 
the meetings of the Legi slative Assembly in the absence of the presi dent 
and the deputy-president; and the rules may provide for the number 
of members required to constitute a quorum, and for prohibiting 
regulating the asking of questions on and the discussion of, any 
subject specifiei in the rules. 

vS) If any Bill which has been passed by one chamber is not, 
■within six months after the passage of the Bill by that chamber, 
passed by the other chamber either without amendments or with 
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:such amendments as may be agreed to by the two chambers, the . 
Governor-General may in his discretion refer the matter for decision 
10 a joint sitting of both Chambers. Provided that standing orders 
made under this section may provide for meetings of members of; 
both chambers appointed for the purpose, in order to discuss any 
difference of opinion which has arisen between the the two 
chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice 10 the powers of the Governor-General 
'Under section siaty eight of the Principal Act, the Governor- 
■General may, where a Bill has been passed by both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislaiure, return the Bill for reconsideration by either 
.chamber.. 

($) Rules made for the purpose of this section may coi^tain- 
•euch general and supplemental provision as appear necessary for the 
ipurpose of giving full effect to this section. 

(6) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct of 
ibusiness and the procedure to be followed in either chamber of the 
Indian legislature in so far as these matters .are not provided for by 
rules made under the Principal Act. The first standing orders shall 
be made by the Governor-General in Council, but may with the 
iconsent of the Governor-General be altered by the Camber to 
which they relate. 

Any standing order made as aforesaid which is repugnant to the 
provisions of any rules made under the Principal Act shall, to the 
.extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise, be void. 

(7) • Subject to the fules and standing orders affecting the 
.chamber there shall be freedom of speech in both chambers of the 
Indian Legislature. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in 
Any court by reason of anything contained in any official report of 
of the proceedings of either chamber. 

25 .—fi) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be laid in the form of a statement 
before both chambers of the Indian Legislature in each year. 

(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any revenue or moneys 
for any purpose shall be made except on the recommendation of the 
•Govern or-General. 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
appropriation of revenues or moneys relating to the following heads 
of expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative 
assembly, nor shall iihey be open to discussion by either chamber 
at the time when it-be annual statement is under consideration, un¬ 
less the Governopr-General otherwise directs— 

interest ^and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 

(«■) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or under 
an^ law ,;,and 
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(«») salaries and pensions of persons appointed by of wfth the-' 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council; and/ 

(iv) salaries of Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commissioners f- 
and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the Governor-General 
in Council as— 

(а) ecclesiastical; 

{fff political; 

(<•) defence. 

{4) If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation'- 
of revenue or moneys does or does not relate to the" above heads^. 
the decision of the Governor-General on the question • shall be- 
final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for 
the appropriation of revenue or moneys relat’mgr to heads o^ 
expenditure not specified in the above heads shall be submitted 
to the vote of the Legislative Assembly in the form of demands- 
for grants. 

(б) The legislative assembly may assent or refuse its assent' 
to any demand or may reduce the amount referred to in any demand* 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the Legislative Assembly shalb 
be submitted to the Governor-General in Council, who shall 
if he declares that he is satisfied that any demand which has* 
been refused by the LegislativejAssembly ^s essential to the discharge 
of his responsibilities, act as if it had been assented to, notwith¬ 
standing the withholding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to by the Legislative Assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section the Govemor-- 
General shall have power, in cases of emergency, to authorise 
such expenditure as may, in his opinion, be necessary for the 
safety or tranquillity of British India or any pan thereof. 

26 .—(t) Where either chamber of the Indian Legislature refuses' 
leave to introduce, or fails to pass in a form recommended by 
the Governor-General, any Bill, the Governor-General may certify 
that the passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, tranquillity or 
interests of British India or any part thereof, and thereupon— 

(a) If the Bill has already been passed by the other chamber 
the Bill shall, on signature by the Governor-General, notwithtanding' 
that it has not been consented to by both chambers, fonhwith/ 
become an Act of the Indian Legislature in the from of the Bill as- 
originally introduced or proposed to be Introduced in the Indian' 
Legislature, or {as the case may be) in the from recommended by 
the Governor-General; and 

Ci) If the Bill has not already been so passed, the Bill shalt 
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be laid before the other chamber, and, if consented to by that 
chamber in the form recommended by the Governor-General, shall) 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification of the Governor- 
General’s assent, or, if not so consented to, shall, on signature by 
the Governor General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor General, and shall as soon as practicable after being made 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament, and shall not have effect 
until it has recieved His Majes^’s assent and shall not be presented 
for His Majesty’s assent until copies thereof have been laid before 
each House of Parliament for not less than eight days on which 
that House has sat; and upon the -signification of such assent by 
His Majesty in Council, and the notificatien thereof by the 
Governor-General, the Act shall have the same force and effect 
as an Act passed by the Indian Legislature and duly assented to 

Provided that where in the opinion of the Governor*General 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor 
General may direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such force and effect 
as aforesaid subject, however, to be disallowed by His Majesty in 
Council. 

27 ,—(1) In addition to the measures refered to in sub-section (z) 
of section sixty-seven of the Principal Act, in requiring the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General, it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any meetings of either chamber 
of the Indian Legislature any measure- 

fa) regulating any provincial subject which has not beei> 
declared by rules under the Principal Act to be subject to legislation 
by the Indian Legislature ; 

(1) repealing or amending any Act of a local Legislature ; 

(r) repealing or amending any Act or ordinance made by the 
Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian Legislature any Bill’ 
has been introduced, or is proposed to be introduced, or any 
amendment to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, the 
Governor-General may certify that the Bill, or any clause of it, or 
the amendment, affects the safely or tranquillity of British India^ 
or any part thereof, and may direct that no proceedings, or that 
no further proceedings, shall be taken by the chamber in relation 
to the Bill, clause, or amendment, and effect shall be given to $uch> 
direction. 

28 —(i) The prorision in section thirty-six of the Principal Act,. 
imposing a limit on the number of members of the Governor- 
General’s executive council, shall cease to have effect. 

(2) The provision in section thirty-six of the Principal Act as- 
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to the qualification of members of the council, shall have effect as 
though the words “at the time of their appointment” were omitted, 
.and as though after the word “Scotland” there were inserted the 
words “or a pleader of the High Court” and as though “ten years” 
were substituted for “five years,” 

(3) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
.as to the qualifications to be required in respect of members 
•of the Governor-General’s executive council in any case where such 
provision is not made by section thirty-six of the Principal Act 
as amended by this section. 

(4) Subsection (2} of section thirty-seven of the Principal Act 
which provides that when arid so long as the Governor-General's 
Executive Council assembles in a province having a Governor the 
■Governor shall be an extraordinary member of the council shall 
-cease to have effect. 

29 -—(1) The Governor-General may at his discretion appoint 
from among the members of the Legislative Assembly, council 
Secretaries who shall hold office during his pleasure and discharge 
such duties in assisting the members of his Executive Council as 
he may assign to them. 

(2) there shall be paid to Council Secretaries so appointed 
such salary as may be provided by the Indian Legislature. 

(3) A Council Secretary shall cease to hold office if he ceases 
for more than six months to be a member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Secretary of State In Council 

3 0 . The salary of the Secretary of State, the salaries of his 
Under secretaries, any other expenses of his department may, 
motwithsUnding anything in the Principal Act, instead of being paid 
out of the revenues of India, be paid out of moneys pi ovided by 
Parliament, and the salary of the Secretary of State shall be so 
paid 

3 1. The following amendments shall be made in section three 
-of the Principal Act in relation to the composition of the Council 
-of India, the qualification, term of office, and remnneration of its 
members :— 

(t) The provisions of subsection (i) shall have effect as though 
“eight” and “twelve” were substituted for “ten” and “fourteen" res¬ 
pectively, as the minimum and maximum number, of members 
provided that the tenure of office of any person who is a member 
ot the Council at the time of the passing of this Act shall not be 
affected by this provision. 

(2) The provisions of subsection (3) shall have effect as if 
ono half” were substituted for “nine’> and “India” were substitu¬ 
ted for “British India.” 
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(3) la subsection (4) “five years” shall be substituted for 
-^'seven years” as the term of office of members of the Council, 
provided that the tenure ot office of any person who is a member 
of the Council at the lime of the passing of this Act shall not be 
affected by this provision. 

(4) The provisions of subsection ( 8 ) shall cease to have effect 
-and in lieu thereof the following provision shall be inserted. 

There shall be paid to each member of the Council of India 
the annual salary of twelve hundred pounds; provided that any 
vmember of the council who was at the time of his appointment 
•domiciled in India shall receive, in addition to the salary hereby 
provided, an annual subsistence allowance of six hundred pounds. 

Such salaries and allowances may be paid out of the revenues 
' of India or out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 

(5) Notwithstanding anything in any Act or rules, where any 
person in the service of the Crown in India is appointed a member 

• of the Council before completion of the period of such service 
required to entitle him, 10 a pension or annuity, his service as such 

■ member shall, for the purpose of any pension or annuity which 
would be payable to him on completion of such period, be reckoned 
as service under the Crown in India whilst resident in India. 

32 -“C 0 The provision in section six of the Principal Act which 
prescribes the' quorum for meetings of the Council of India shall 
cease to have effect, and the Secretary of State may provide for a 

• quorum by such directions as he may issue in this behalf. 

(2) The provision in section eight of the Principal Act which 
itecjuires weekly meetings of ihe Council of India shall cease to 
have effect. 

(3} Section 10 of the Principal Act shall have effect as though 
the words “all business of the council in committees thereof is 

• to be transacted” were ommitted, and the words “the business 
of the Secretary of State in council of India shall be transacted, and 

:any order made or act done in. accordance with such direction shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, be treated as being an order 

■ of the Secretary of State in Council” were inserted in lieu thereof. 

33. The Secretary of State in Council may, notwithstanding any 
! thing in the Principal Act, by rule regulate and restrict the exercise 
of the powers of superintendence, direction, and control, vested 
in the Secretary of State and the Secrttiry of State in Council, by 

■ the Principal Act, or othemdse, in such manner as may appear 
necessary or expedient in order to give effect to the purposes 
of this Act. 

Before any rules are made under this section relating to subjects 
•other than transferred subjects, the rules proposed to be made 
: shall be laid in draft before both Houses of Parliament, and such 
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rales, shall not be made unless, both Houses by resolution approve 
the draft either without modification or addition, or with modifica¬ 
tions or additions to which both Houses agree, but upon such 
approval being given the Secretary of State in Council may make- 
such rules in the forms in which they have been approved and 
such rules on being so made shall be of full force andt 
effect. 

Any other rules shall be hud before both Houses of Parliament 
as soon as may be after they are made, and if an Address is presen¬ 
ted to His H^jesty by either House of Parliament within the next 
thirty days on which that House has sat after the rules are laid 
before it praying that the rules or any of them may be annulled. 
His Majesty in Council may annul the rules or any of them, and 
those rules shall thenceforth be void, but without prejudice to 
the validity of anything previously done thereunder* 

34 - So much of section five of the Principal Act as relates to- 
orders and communications sent to India from the United Kingdom' 
and to orders made in the United Kingdom, and sections eleven, 
t\yelve, thirteen and fourteen of the Principal Act shall cease to* 
have effect, and the procedure for the sending of orders and 
communications to India and in general for correspondence be¬ 
tween the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council 
or any local Government shall be such as may be prescribed by 
order of the Secretary of State-in Council. 

3 5 . His Majesty may by Order in Council make provision for 
the appointment of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom, and for his pay, powers, duties, and conditions of employ¬ 
ment ; and the Order may further provide for delegating to the- 
High Commissioner any of the powers previously exercised by the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council whether 
under the Principal Act or otherwise in relation to making contracts,, 
and may prescribe the conditions under which he shall act on behalf 
of the Governor-General in Council or any Local Government. 

Part IVL 

THE CIVIL SERVICES IN INDIA. 

Subject to the provisions of the Principal Act and o6 
rules made thereunder, every person in the civil service of tbe- 
rown in India holds office during His Majesty’s pleasure, and may 
tw employed in any manner required by a proper authority withim 
he scope ot bis duty, but no person in that service may be dismissed 
) any authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed, and. 

State in Council may (except so feir as he may pro- 
^ to the contrary) reinstate any person in that service 
who has been dismissed. 
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If any such person appointed by the Secretary of State in 
•Council thinks himself wronged by an order of an ofiUciaS superior in 
:a Governor's province, and on due application made to that superior 
-does not receive the reddress to which he may consider himself 
•entitled, he may, without prejudice to any other right of redress, 
■complain to the Governor of the province in order to obtain justice, 
and the Governor is hereby directed to examine such complaint and 
require such action to be taken thereon as may appear to him to be 
just and equitable. 

(2) The Secretary of State in Council may make rules for regu¬ 
lating the classification of the civil service in India, the methods of 
their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and allowances, 
and discipline and conduct. Such rules may, to such extent and in 
respect of such matters a^may be prescribed, delegate the power of 
making rules to the Governor-General in Council or to Local Gov¬ 
ernments, or authorise the Indian Legislature or Local Legislatures 
to make laws regulating the public services ; 

Provided that every person appointed before the commencement 
of this Act by the Secretary of State in Council to the civil service 
of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing or accruing right or 
shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider just and equitable. 

(3) The right to pensions and the scale and conditions of pen¬ 
sions of all persons in the civil service of the Crown in India appoint¬ 
ed by the Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in accord¬ 
ance with the rules in force at the time of the passing of this Act. 
Any such rules may be varied or added to by the Secretary of State 
in Council and shall have effect as so varied or added to, but any 
such variation or addition shall not adversely aflect the pension of 
any member of the service appointed before the date thereof. 

Nothing in this section or in any rule thereunder shall prejudice 
the rights to which any person may, or may have, become entitled 
under the provisions in relation to pensions contained in the East 
India Annuity Funds Act, 1874. 

(4) For the removal of doubts it is hereby declared that all 
rules or other provisions in operation at the time of the passing of 
this Act, whether made by the Secretary of State in Council or by 
any mher authority, relating to the civil service of the Crown In 
India, were duly made in accordance with the powers in that behalf, 
and are confirmed, but any such rules or provisions may be revoked, 
varied, or added to by rules or laws made under this section. 

37.—(1) Notwithstanding anything in section nlnety.seven of 
the Principal Act the Secretary of State may make appointments to 
the Indian Civil Service of persons domiciled in India, in accord¬ 
ance with such rales as may be prescribed by the Secretaiy of 
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State in Council with the concurrence of the majority of votes at a. 
meeting of the Council of India. 

Any rules made under this section shall not have force until they 
have been laid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 

(a) The Indian Civil Service {Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915. 
(which confers power during the war and for a period of two years- 
thereafter to naake appointments to the Indian Civil Service without 
examination), shall have effect as though “three years” were sub¬ 
stituted for “two years,” 

3 8,' (') There shall be established in India a public service- 
commission, consisting of not more than five members, of whom 
one shall, be chairman, appointed by the Secretary of State ir> 
Council. Each member shall hold office ^6r five years,, and may be 
re-appointed. No member shall be removed before the expiry of 
his term of office, except by order of the Secretary of Slate in Council, 
The qualifications for appointment, and the pay and pension (if any) 
attaching to the office of chairman and member, shall be prescribeti 
by rules made by the Secretary of State in Council. 

(») The public service commission shall discharge, in regard to- 
recruitment and control of the public services in India, such func¬ 
tions as may be assigned thereto by rules made by tlie Secretary of 
State in Council. 

3 9-—(0 An Auditor General in India shall'be appointed by the- 
Secretary of State in Council, and shall hold office during His- 
Majesty's pleasure. The Secretary of State in Council shall, by- 
rules make provision for his pay, powers, duties, and conditions of’ 
employment or for the discharge of his duties in the case of a tem¬ 
porary vacancy or absence from duly. 

(2) Subject to any rules made b)- the Secretary of State in 
Council, no office may be added to or withdrawn from the public- 
service, and the emoluments of no posts may be varied, e.xcept 
after consultation with such finance authority as may be designated 
in the rules, being an authority of the province or of the Government 
of India, according as the post is or is not under the control of a 
Local Government. 

4 0. Rules made under this Part of this Act shall not be made 
except with the concurrence of the majority of votes at a meeting: 
of the Council of India. 

PartV, 

STATUTORY COMMISSION. 

41.—(i) At the expiration of ten years after the passing xtf the 
Act the Secretary of State shall submit for the approval of both 
Houses of Parliament the names of persons to act - as a commission 
for the purposes of this section. 
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(2) The persons whose names are so submitted, subject to the- 
approval of, and to any alterations made by Parliament, shall be a* 
Commission for the purpose of inquiring into the working of the- 
system <'f Government, ihe growth of education, and the develop¬ 
ment of representative institutions, in British India, and matters- 
connected therewith, and the commission shall report as to whether 
and to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of res- 

.ponsible Government, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree- 
of responsible Government, then existing therein, including the- 
question whether the establishment of second chambers of the Local, 
legislatures is or is not desirable. 

(3) The Commission shall also inquire into and report on any 
other matter affecting British India and the provinces, which may be; 
referred to the Commission by the Secretary of State. 

Part VI. 

GENERAL. 

4 2 . Notwithstanding anything in section one hundred ancJ 
twenty-four ol the Principal Act, if any member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council or any member of any Local Govern¬ 
ment was at the. time of his appointment concerned or engaged in- 
any trade or business, he may, during the term of his office, with' 
the sanction in writing of the Governor-General, or, in- the case of 
Ministers, of the Governor of the province, and in any case subject' 
to such general conditions and restrictions as the Goveinor-GeneraE 
in Conncil may prescribe, retain his concern or interest in tViat trade- 
or business, but shall not, during that term, take part in the direction 
or management of that trade or business. 

43. Any assent or disallowance by His Majesty, which under- 
'the Principal Act is required to be signified through the Secretary 
of State in Council, shall as from the passing of this Act, be signified' 
by His Majesty in Council. 

44. —(1) Where any matter is required to be prescribed' 
or regulated by rules under- the Principal Act and no¬ 
special provision is made as to the authority by whom the rules aie 
to be made, the rule shall be made by the Governor-General in- 
Council with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council and- 
shall not be subject to repeal or alteration by the Indian I-egislature- 
01 by any local Legislature. 

(2) Any rules made under this Act or under the Principal Act- 
may be so framed as to make different provision for different 
provinces. 

(3) Any roles to which this section applies shall be laid before- 
both Houses of Parliament as soon as may be after they are mad&- 
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and if an address is presented to His Majesty by either House of 
Parliament within the next thirty days on which that House has. 
eat after the rules are laid before it, praying that the rules or any of 
them may be annulled, His Majesty in Council may annul the rules 
or any of them, and those rules shall thence-forth be void, but with¬ 
out prejudice to the tKiHdity of anything previously done thereunder. 

Provided that the Secretary of State may direct that any rules 
to which this section applies shall be laid in draft before both Houses 
of Parliament, and in such case the rules shall not be made unless 
both Huu es by resolution approve the draft either without modi¬ 
fication or addition, or with modifications or additions to which both 
Houses agree, but upon such approval being given, the rules may 
be made in the form in which they had been approved, and such 
rules on being so made shall be of full force and effect, and shall not. 
require to be furthur laid before Parliament. 

4 5. The amendments set out in Parts I and II of the Second 
Schedule to this Act, being amendments to incorporate the provi¬ 
sions of this Act in the Principal Act, and further amendments con¬ 
sequential on or arising out of those provisions, shall be made in the 
Principal Act, s*nd any question of interpretation shall be settled by 
reference to the Principal Act as so amended. The provisions of 
the Principal Act specified in Part III of that schedule, being 
provisions which are obsolete or unnecessary, or which require amend¬ 
ment in detail, are hereby repealed or modified, and shall be dealt 
with, in the manner shown in the second column of that schedule. 

46- 'In this Act the expressions “official” and “non-official,” 
where used in relation to any person, mean respectively a “person 
who is or is not in the civil or military service of the Crown 
in India.” 

Provided lhal rules under the Principal Act may provide for 
the holders of such o'ffices as may be specified in the rules not 
being treated for the purposes of the Principal Act or this Act, 
or any of them, as officials. 

47 - ( 1 ) This Act may be cited as the Government of India 
Act 1919, and the Principal Act, as amended by any A rt for the 
time being in force, may be cited as the Government of 
India Act. 

(2) This Act shall come into operation on such date or dates 
-as the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Stale in Council, may appoint, and different dates 
may be appointed for different parts of India, 

On the dates appointed for the coming into operation of the 
provisions of this Act in respect of any Executive or Legislative Coun¬ 
cil all the members of the council then in office go out of 
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office, but may, if otherwise qualified, be re>appointed, re-norai- 
nated or re-elected, as the case may be, in accordance with the 
Principal Act as amended by this Act. 

(3) Any reference in any enactment, whether an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment or made by any authority in British India, or in any rules, 
regularions or orders made under any such enactment, or in any 
letters patent or other document, to any enactment repealed by 
the principal Act, shall for all purposes be constructed as references 
to the Principal Act as amended by this Act, or to the correspond¬ 
ing provision thereof. 

(4) Any reference in any enactment in force in India whether 
an Act of Parliament or made by any authority in British India, 
or in any rules, regulations, or orders made under any such 
enactment, or in any Letters Patent or other document, to any Indian 
legislative authority, shall for all purposes be construed as references 
to the corresponding authority constituted by the Principal Acts as 
amended by this Act. 

(5) If any difficulty arises as to the first establishnnent of the 
Indian legislature or any Legislative Council after the commence¬ 
ment of this Act or otherwise in first giving effect to the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary of State in Council or the Governor- 
General in Council as occasion may require, may by order do 
anything which appears to them necessary for the purpose of 
removing the difficulty. 



REPORT 


From the Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons appointed to consider the 
GoTCriini6tit of lodta Bill. 


Ordered that— 

1. That the Committee have met and considered the said 
Bill and taken the evidence of a large number of witnesses, many 
of whom had come all the way from India for the purpose. A mass 
of telegrams and other communications has also been received. The 
list of witnesses and telegrams have been printed as an 
appendix to the evidence. Written representations have not as a 
rule been printed. The committee appreciate the advantage they 
have derived from being placed in full possession of the views of 
many persons who have given much thought to the political future 
of the country. 

2. The Committee were not charged, as some have seemed to 
think, with the task of reporting on the state of India, or on the 
conduct of the administration in India, or even at large on the 
best form of Government for India, but only with the duty of dealing 
with this bill, which had been read a second time in the House of 
Commons, according to the weil-known forms of Parliamentary 
procedure, and with the rules and conventions arising out of it. 

3. In the declaration made by His Majesty’s Government on 
the 20th August, 1917, there is enunciated the problem for which 
the Bill endeavours to provide a solution. It is to design the first 
stage in a measured progress towards responsible government. Any 
such stage, if it is to be a real advance, must, as the Committee 
conceive it, involve the creation of an electorate and the bestowal of 
some share in the work and responsibilities of government on those 
whom the electorate chooses to represent its interest. In the present 
circumstances of India, the electorate must at the outset be small 
and the administrative experience of its representatives must be 
limited. Before, the policy of His Majesty's Government can be 
fulfilled the electorate must grow, and practical experience in the 
conduct of public affairs must be enlarged. During this period the 
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guardianship of the peace of India cannot be withdrawn from the 
official agency which Parliament at present charges with duties of 
tlie administration, and Committee regard it to be an essential feature 
of the policy of His Majesty's Government that, except in so far as 
he is released from responsibility by the changes made under 
this Bill, the Governor-General-in-Council should remain in undis¬ 
turbed responsibility to Parliament and fully equipped with the 
necessary powers to fulfil that responsibility. But from the beginning 
the people must be given an opportunity, and all political wisdom 
points to its being a generous opportunity, of learning the actual 
business of government and of showing, by their conduct of it, to 
some future Parliament that the time has come for further extensions 
of power. 

4 - In the opinion of die Committee the plan proposed by the 
Bill is conceived wholly in this spirit, and interprets the pronounce¬ 
ment of the 20th August, 1917, with scrupulous accuracy. It 
partitions the domain of provincial government into two fields, one 
of which is made over to ministers chosen from the elected members 
of the political legislature, while the other remains under the adminis¬ 
tration of a Governor-in-Council. This scheme has evoked apprehen¬ 
sions which are not unnatural in view of its novelty. But the Com¬ 
mittee, after the most careful consideration of all suggested 
alternatives, are of opinion that it is the best way of giving effect to 
the spirit of the declared policy of his Majesty’s Government. 
Its critics forget that the announcement spoke of a substantial step 
in the direction of the gradual development of the self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
governments and not of the partial introduction of responsible 
government ; and it is this distinction which justifies the method by 
which the Bill imposes responsibility, both on Ministers to the 
legislative council and on the members of the legislative council 
to their constituents, for the results of that part of the administration 
which is transferred to their charge. 

5. Having weighed the evidence and information before them, 
the Committee have made a number of changes in the Bilk Those 
of a more detailed or miscellaneous character are briefly discussed 
below under the clauses to which they relate. Those which are 
directed to the avoidance of the difficulties and dangers which have 
l>een pointed out proceed on a simple and, in the Committee's 
opinion, an indefeasible theory. That theory the Committee think 
it desirable to state at once. Ministers who enjoy the confidence 
of a majority in their Legislative Council will be given the fullest 
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opportunity of managing that field of government which is entrusted 
to their care. In their work they will be assisted and guided by 
the Governor, who will accept their advice and promote their policy 
wherever possible. If he finds himself compelled to act against 
their advice, it will only be in circumstances roughly analogous to 
those in which he has to override his Executive Council—circum¬ 
stances which will be indicated in the Instrument of Instructions 
furnished to him on his appointment by His Majesty. On the other 
hand, in and for that field of government in which Parliament 
continues to hold him responsible the provincial Governor in Council 
will remain equipped with the sure and certain power of fulfilling 
that responsibility. The Committee will indicate in the course of 
this Peport how they visualise the relations between the two parts 
of the provincial Government, but they wish to place in the forefront 
of the Report their opinion that they see no reason why the relations 
should not be harmonious and mutually advantageous. They regard 
it as of the highest importance that the Governor should foster the 
habit of free consultation between both halves of his Government, 
and indeed that he should insist upon it in all important matters of 
common interest. , He will thus ensure that Ministers will contribute 
their knowledge of the people’s wishes and susceptibilities, and the 
members of his Executive Council their administrative experience, 
to the joint wisdom of the Government. But while the Committee 
anticipate much advantage from amicable and, as far as posible, 
spontaneous association for purposes of deliberation they would 
not allow it to confuse the duties or obscure the separate respon¬ 
sibility which will rest on the two parts of the administration. Each 
side of the Government will advice and assist the other : neither will 
control or impede theother. TTie responsibility for administrative and 
legislative action in their own field will he fixed beyond possibility of 
doubt on Ministers and on the majorities of the provincial legislature 
which support them ; and they will be given adequate power to 
fulfil their charge. Similarly within that field for which he remains 
accountable to Parliament, the responsibility for action must be 
fixed on the Govemor-in-Coundl, and he most possess unfailing 
means for the discharge of his duties. Finally, behind the provincial 
authorities stands the Government of India. 

6 . The change which this Bill will make in the political structure 
and life of India is very important. It marks a great step in the 
path of self-government, and it is a proof of the confidence reposed 
by His Majesty’s Government in the loyalty, wisdom and capacity 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. At the same, time it points, to the 
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desirability of keeping Parliament in closer touch with Indian affairs 
than has recently been possible. The Committee accordingly 
propose that a Standing Joint Committee should be appointed by 
both Houses of Parliament for that purpose. It should have no 
statutory functions, but a purely advisory and consultative ; status 
and among its tasks is one of high importance, the consideration of 
amendment to rules made under this Bill. For the plan on which 
the Bill has been drafted, and in the opinion of the Committee 
rightly drafted, will necessitate the completion of some of its main 
provisions by a large number of rules and other documents which 
will have to be framed before the machinery established by the 
Bill can come into working order. Many of these ruies and do¬ 
cuments will be drafted in India for the approval of the Secretary of 
State. When they come of England it may be found convenient 
that present Committee be reappointed to advise Parliament in 
regard to them. 

' 7- The Committee will now proceed to indicate the nature of 
the changes they have made in the Bill, and also their suggestions 
for action to be taken under it, either in the framing of rules or by 
executive process hereafter. 


Preamble. 

The Preamble of the Bill, as drafted, was based on the announce¬ 
ment of His Majesty’s Government in Parliament of the 20th August, 
1917, and it incorporated that part of the announcement which 
pointed to the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire, and to the expediency 
of gradually developing self-governing institutions in India, and it 
referred to the granting to the Provinces of India of a large measure 
of independence of the Government of India. It did not, however, 
deal with those parts of the announcement which spoke of the in¬ 
creasing association of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and declared that the progress of this policy could only be achieved 
by successive stages, and that Parliament, advised by His Majesty’s 
(^vernment and by the Government of India, on whom the respon¬ 
sibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian people, must 
be the judge of the time and measure of each advance, and be 
guided by the co-operation received from those upon whom new 
opportunities of service are conferred and by the extent to which it 
is found that confident can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility. 
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The Committee have enlarged the preamble so as to include 
all parts of the announcement of the 20th August, 19 ^ 7 - 
reason for doing so is that an attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the parts of this announcement and to attach a different 
value to each part according to opinion. It has been said, for 
instance that where as the first part is a binding pledge, 
the latter part is a mere expresion of opinion of no 
importance. But the Committee think that it is of the utmost 
importance, from the very inauguration of those constitutional 
changes that Parliament should make it quite plain that the respon¬ 
sibility for the successive stages of the development of self-government 
in India rests on itself alone, and that it cannot share this respon¬ 
sibility with, much less delegate it to, the newly elected legislatures 
of India. 

They also desire to emphasize the wisdom and justice of an 
increasing association of Indians with every branch of the adminis¬ 
tration but they wish to make it perfectly clear that His Majesty’s 
Government must remain free to appoint Europeans to those 
posts for which they are specially required and qualified. 

r 

Part I. 

Clause I. —^I'he Committee wish to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the debt they owe to the work of the two Committees 
on Franchise and Functions presided over by Lord Southbrough. If 
they arc not able to accept all the conclusions of these Committees, 
and if they recommend some additional provisions to those included 
in those reports, it does not mean that they are not very sensible 
of the value of the work done, without which, indeed, this 
constitutional change could not have been effected. 

The lists of central, provincial and transferred subjects included 
in the Functions Committee's report have been somewhat altered 
after consultation with the India Office (see Appendix F to the 
Minutes of Evidence) and as so amended they are accepted by this 
Committee, subject to certain general observations at the end of 
this Report. It must not, however, be concluded that these partitions 
of the Unctions of government are absolutely clear out and mutually 
exclusive. They must in all cases be read with the reservations 
in the text of the Franchise Committee’s Report, and with due 
regard to the necessity for special procedure in cases where their 
orbits overlap. 
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The Committee have given much attention to the diflicult 
question of the principle on which the provincial revenues and 
balances, should be distributed between the two sides o£ die 
provincial Governments. They are confident that the problem can 
readily be solved by the simple process of common sense and reason¬ 
able give and take, but they are aware that this question might 
in certain circumstances, become the cause of much friction in 
the provincial Government and they are of opinion that the rules 
governing the allocation of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such friction impossible. 
They advi.se that if the Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, finds that there is likely to be a 
serious or protracted difference of opinion betiveen the executive 
council and his ministers on this subjects, he should be empowered 
at once to make an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects, which should continue for 
at least the whole life of the existing legislative council. The 
•Committee do not endorse the suggestion that certain sources of 
revenue should be allocated to reserved, and certain sources to 
' transferred subjects, but they recommend that the Governor allocate 
a definite proportion of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two thirds to reserved and one-third to transferred subjects, and 
similarly a proportion, though not necessarily the same fraction, 
of the balances. If the Governor desires assistance in making 
the allocation, he should be allowed at his discretion to refer the 
question to be decided to such authority as the Governor-General 
shall appoint. Further, the Committee are of opinion that it should 
be laid down from the first that, until an agreement which both 
sides of the Government will equally support has been reached, 
or until an allocation has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads in the budget 
of the province for the preceding financial year shall hold 
good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of the two sides of 
the Government in this matter, as in all others, should be of such 
mutual sympathy that each will be able to assist and influence for 
the commom good the work of the other, but not to exercise 
•control over it. The budget should not he capable of being used 
as a means for enabling ministers or a majority of the legislative 
council to direct the policy of reserved subjects; but on the other 
hand the executive Council should be helpful to ministers in their 
-desire to develop the Departments entrusted, to their care. On. 
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the Governor personally will devolve the task of holding the balance 

between the legitimate needs of both sets of his advisers. 

Clause 2.—This clause has been inserted to regularise the raising 
of loans by local Governments on the special security of their own 
provincial revenues. 

Clause 3.—The question has been raised as to the communi¬ 
cations between the Governors of provinces and the Secretary of 
State. The question as to whether such communication shall in 
future take place, and as to the procedure to be adopted in them, 
may well be left to the Secretary of State. In the opinion of the 
Committee there is no cause at present for disturbing the existing 
position, except to the extent to which the Secretary of State 
relaxes his powers of direction and coiitrol over local governments. 
To that extent the Government of India will also withdraw from 
intervention; but India is not yet ripe for a true federal system, 
aud the Central Government cannot be relegated to functions of 
mere inspection and advice. The Committee trust that there will 
be an extensive delegation, statutory and otherwise, to provincial 
governments of some powers and duties now in the hands of the 
Government of India; and they trust also that the control of that 
Government over provincial matters will be exercised with a view 
to preparing the provinces (or the gradual transfer of power to the 
provincial Government and Legislature. 

Clause 4.-—^The Committee are of opinion that the ministers 
selected by the Governor to advise him on the transferred subjects 
should be elected members of the legislative council enjoying its 
confidence and capable of leading it. A minister will have the 
option of resigning if his advice is not accepted by the Governor 
and the Govetnor^will have the ordinary constitutional right of 
dismissing a minister whose policy he believes to be either seriously 
at fault or out of accord with the views of the Legislative Council. 
In the last resort the Governor can always dissove his legislative 
council and choose new ministers after a fresh election; but if this 
course is adopted the Committee hope that the Governor will find 
himself able to accept such views as his new ministers may press 
upon him regarding the issue which forced the dissolution. The 
• Committee are of opinion that in no province will there be need 
for less than two ministers, while in some provinces more will be 
required. In these circumstances they think that it should be 
recognised from the commencement that ministers may be expected 
to act in concert together. They probably would do soand in 
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the opinion of the Committee it is better that they should, and 
therefore that the fact should be recognised on the face of the Bill. 
They advise that the status of ministers should be similar to that 
of the members of the Executive Council, but that their salaries 
should be fixed by the Legislative Council. Later on in this Report 
it will be suggested that Indian members of the Council of India 
in London should be paid a higher scale of remuneration than 
those members of the Council domiciled in the United Kingdom. 
The same principle might suggest to the Legislative Council that 
it was reasonable for the ministers of the provincial government 
domiciled in India to be paid on a lower scale of remuneration than 
the European members. 

Provision has been made in this clause for the appointment 
at the Governor’s discretion of non-official members of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council to fill a role somewhat similar to that of the Parliament¬ 
ary Under-Secretary to this country. 

Clause 5.—The Committee are of opinion that the normal 
strength of an Executive Council, especially in the smaller provinces, 
need not exceed two members. They have not, however, reduced 
the existing statutory maximum of four; but if in any case the Council 
includes two members with service qualifications, neither of whom 
is bv birth an Indian, they think that it should also include two 
unofficial Indian members. 

Clause 6.—The Committee desire at this point to give a 
..picture of the manner in which they think that, under this Bill, 
the Government of a province should be worked. There will be 
many matters of administrative business, as in all countries 
whic^ can be disposed of departmentally, but there will remain 
a large category of business of the character which would natu¬ 
rally be the subject of Cabinet consultation. In regard to this 
last category the Committee conceive that the habit s-hould be 
carefully fostered of joint deliberation between the members of 
the Executive Council and the ministers, sitting under the chair¬ 
manship of the Governor. There cannot be too much mutual 
advice and consultation on such subjects ; but the Committee 
attach the highest importance to the principle that, when once 
opinions have been freely exchanged and the last word has been 
said, there ought then to be no doubt whatever as to where the 
responsibility for the decision lies. Therefore, in the opinion of 
the Committee, after such consultation, and when it is clear that 
the decision lies within the jurisdiction of one or other half of the 
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Government, that decision in respect of a reserved subject should 
be recorded separately by the Executive Council, and in respect 
of a transferred subject by the Ministers, and all acts and proceed¬ 
ings of the Government should state in definite terms on whom 
the responsibility for the decision rests. It will not always, 
however, be clear otherwise than in a purely departmental and 
technical fashion with whom the jurisdiction lies in the case of 
questions of common interest. In such cases it will be inevitable 
for the Governor to occupy the position of informal arbitrator 
between the two parts of his administration; and it will equally 
be his duty to see that a decision arrived at on one side of his 
•Government is followed by such consequential action on jthe 
other side as may be necessary to make the policy elTective and 
■homogeneous. 


The position of the Governor will thus be one of great res- 
ponsibilily and difficulty, and also of great opportunity and 
honour. He may have to hold the balance between divergent 
.policies and different ideals, and to prevent discord and friction. 
It will alro be for him to help with sympathy and courage the 
popular side of his government in their new responsibilities. He 
should never hesitate to point out to Ministers what he thinks is 
the right course or to warn them if he thinks they are taking the 
wrong cour^ But if, after hearing all the arguments, Ministers 
-should ^ decide not to adopt his advice, then in the opinion of the 
Gommittee, the Governor should ordinarily allow ministers to 
•have their way fixing the responsibility upon them,even if it may 
subsequently be necessary for him to vote any particular piece 
of legislation. It is not possible but that in India, as in all other 
■countries mistakes will be made by Ministers, acting with the 
approval of a majority of the Legislative Council, but there is no 
way of learning except through experience and by the realisation 
■of responsibility. 


In the debates of the Legislative Council members of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council should act together and Ministers should act 
members of the Executive Council and Ministers 
•should not oppose each other by speech or vote; members of 
E.vecutive Council should not be required to support, either by 
speech or vote, proposals of ministers of which they do not ap- 
{>rove, nor should members be required to support by speech or 
vote, proposals of the Executive Council of whmh they do not 

^ a'!'! vote for each other’s 

proposals When they are in agreement with them. All other 
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olHcial member^ of the Legislative Council should be free to 
speak and vote as they choose. 

Clause. 7,—The Committee have altered the first schedule to 
the Bill, so as to show only the total strength of the Legislative 
Council in each province. They have retained the provision, 
now in sub-clause (2), that at least 70 per cent, of the members 
shall be elected, and not more than 20 per cent, shall be officials. 
This general stipulation will govern the distribution of the seats 
in each province ; but in certain respects the detailed agreements 
will require fufther consideration, and proposals should be called 
for from the Government of India in regard to them. The points 
in question, as well as some disputable matters on which the 
Committee wish to endorse the proposals of the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee’s report, are dealt with in the following recommend¬ 
ations ;— 

(a) The Committee regard the number of seats allotted to 
the rural population, as distinct for the urban, as disproportion¬ 
ately low, and consider that it should receive a larger share of 
representation. They also think that an attempt should be made 
to secure better representation of the urban wage-earning class ; 
and they are convinced that an effect should be made to remedy 
in part aC least the present disparity between the size of the 
electorates in the different provinces. In all those matters no 
dehnite instructions need be given. The Government of India 
should be left a wide discretion in adjusting, the figures, subject 
however, to the understanding that the adjustment should be 
effected in all cases rather by enlargement than by diminution of 
the representation proposed in the Franchise Committee’s report. 

(b) I'he Committee are of opinion that the representation 
proposed For the depressed classes is inadequate. Within this 
definition are comprised, as shown in the report of the Franchise 
Committee^'a large proportion of the whole population of India. 
They think that the Government of India should, as it advises, be 
instructed to give such classes a larger share of representation by 
nomination, regard being had to the numbers of depressed classes 
in each province, and after consultation with the Local Government. 
This representation should, if necessary, be in addition to, but not 
in diminution of, the general electorate. Whenever possible other 
persons than members of the Civil Service should be selected to 
represent the depressed classes, but if a member of those services, 
specially qualified for this purpose, has to be appointed, his 
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nomination should not operate to increase the maximum ratio of 
official seats. 

(c) In the Madras Presidency the Committee consider that the 
non-Brahmins must be provided with separate representation by 
means of the reservation of seats. The Brahmins and non-Brahmins- 
should be invited to settle the matter by negotiation among them¬ 
selves ; and it would only be, if agfreement cannot be reached in that 
wav, that the decision should be referred to an arbitrator appointed 
for the purpose by the Government of India. 

(d) The Committee would recommend that similar treatment be- 
accorded to the Mahrattas in the Bombay Presidency. 

(e) The question whether women should or'should not be ad¬ 
mitted to the franchise on the same terms as men should be left to- 
the newly elected Legislative Council of each province to settle by 
resolution. The Government of India should be instructed to 
make rales so that, if a Legislative Council so voted, women might 
be put upon the register of voters in that province. The Committee 
have not felt able to settle this question themselves, as urged 
by the majorit}’ of witnesses who appeared before them. It seems 
to them CO go deep into the social system and susceptibilities of 
India, and, therefore, to be a question Avhich can only, with any 
prudence, be settled in accordance with the wishes of Indians 
themselves as constitutionally expressed. 

(f) The Committee are of opinion that the franchise as settled 
by the rules to be made under this Act should not be altered for 
the first ten years, and that it should at present be outside the 
power of the Legislative Councils to make any alteration in the 
franchise. The recommendation, therefore, in respect of woman 
suffrage, is to be .egarded as altogether exceptional, and as-- 
not forming any precedent in respect of proposals for other 
alterations. 

(g) The special representation of land-holders in the provinces, 
should be reconsidered by the Government of India in cousultationr 
with the local governments. 

(h) The franchise for the University seats should be exerted to 
alt graduates of over seven years’ standing. 

(i) The Government of India should be instructed to consult ^ 
with the Government of Bengal in respect of the representation of 
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Europeans in Bengal. It appears to the Committee that there 
are good reasons for a re-adjustment of that representation. The 
recommendations of the report of the Franchise Committee in 
respect of European representation in other provinces may be 
accepted. 

(j) The question whether the rulers and subjects of Indian States 
may be registered as electors or may be elected to the legislative 
councils should be left to be settled in each case by the local 
government of the province. 

(k) The Committee are of opinion that dismissal from the 
service of the government in India should not be a disqualification 
for election, but that a criminal conviction entailing a sentence 
of more than six months’ imprisonment should be a disqualifi¬ 
cation for five years from the date of Che expiration of the 
sentence. 

( l ) The compromise suggested by the Franchise Committee in 
respect of the residential qualification of candidates for Legislative 
Councils, where- by the restriction was to be imposed only in the 
province of Bombay, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces, may 
be accepted. 

(m) The recommendations of the Franchise Committee in 
respect of the proportionate representations of Mohammedans, 
based on the Lucknow compact, may be accepted. 

Two further observations must be made on this question of 
franchise. It seems to the Committee that the principle of propor¬ 
tional representation may be found to be particularly applicable 
to the'circumstances of India, and they r;commend that this sugges¬ 
tion be fully explored so that there may be material for consideration 
by the Statutory Commission when it sits at the end of ten years. 
Further, it has been strongly represented to the Committee, and 
the Committee are themselves firmly convicted, that a complete 
and stringent Corrupt Practice Act should be passed and brought 
into operation before the fiist elections for the Legislative Councils. 
'There is no such Act at present in existence in India and the 
Committee are convinced that it will not be less required in India 
than it is in other countries. 

Clause 9.—The Committee have considered carefully the question 
who is to preside oyer the Legislatiw Councils in the provinces. 
They are of opinion that the Governor should not preside, and 
they advise that, for a period of four years, the President should 
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be appointed by the Governor. Wherever possible it would be a 
advantage ii someone could be found for this purpose who had 
had Parliamentary experience. The l^islative council should itself 
elect a Vice-President, and at the end of four years the nominated. 
President would disappear, and the President and Vice-President 
would be elected by the councils. The Committee attribute the 
greatest importance to this question of the Presidency of the Legisla* 
tive Council, It will, in their opinion, conduce very greatly to the 
successful working of the new councils if that are imbued from, 
the commencement with the spirit and conventions of parliamentary 
procedure as developed in the Imperial Parliament. The Committee- 
will recur to subject in dealing with the question of the President 
of the Legislative Assembly of India. 

Clause II.—^The Committee think that the provincial Budget 
should be submitted to the vote of the Legislative Council, subject 
to the exemption from this process of certain charges of a special, 
or recurring character which have been set out in the Bill. In 
cases where the Council alter the provisions for a transferred subject,, 
the Committee consider that the Governor would be justified, if so- 
advised by his Ministers, in le-submitting the provision to the 
Council for a review of their former decision; but they do not 
apprehend that any statutory prescription to that effect is required. 
Where the Council have reduced a provision for a reserved subject 
which the Governor considers essential to the proper administration, 
of the subject concerned, he will have a power of restoration. 
The Committee wish it to be perfectly clear that this power is 
real and that its exercise should not be regarded as unusual or 
arbitrary ; unless the Governor has the right to secure supply for 
those services for which he remains responsible to Parliament, that 
responsibility cannot justly be fastened upon him. 

Whenever the necessity for new taxation arises, as arise it must,, 
the questions involved should be thrashed out by both parts of the 
Government in consultation together, and it is especially important 
that in this matter both parts of the Government should, if possible,, 
be in agreement when the proposals of the Government are laid 
before the Legislature. 

Clause 13.-—The Committee have rejected the plan of Grand 
Committees as drafted originally in the Bill. They have done so- 
because in their opinion the Grand Committee did not give the 
Governor the power of securing legislation in a crisis in respect 
of those matters for which'he is held responsible, and because 
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in respect of ordinary legislation about reserved subjects it per¬ 
petuated the system of securing legislation by what is kno^vn as- 
the “official bloc,” which has been the cause of great friction and 
heart burning. The responsibility for legislation on reserved subjects- 
is with the 'Governor in Council, and, when the “ official bloc" 
has been put into operation, it has been put into operation by 
him and is merely an indirect way to asserting his responsibility,. 
The Committee think it much better that there should be no¬ 
attempt to conceal the fact that the responsibility is with the 
Governor in Council, and they recommended a process by which; 
the Governor should be empowered to pass an Act in respect 
of any reserved subjects, if he considers that the Act is necessar}’’ 
for the proper fulfilment of his responsibility to Parliament. He- 
should not do so until he has given very opportunity for the matter 
to be thoroughly discussed in the Legislative Council, and as a 
sensible man, he should, of course, endeavour to carry the Legis¬ 
lative Council with him in the matter by the strength of his case. 
But, if he finds that cannot be so then he should have the power 
to proceed on his otvn responsibility. Acts passed on his sole 
responsibility should be reserved by the ‘ Governor-General for His- 
Majesty’s pleasure, and be laid before Parliament. His Majesty will 
necessarily be adviced by the Secretary of State for India, and the 
responsibility for the advice to be given to His Majesty can only 
rest with the Secretary of State- But the Committee suggest that 
the standing Committee of Parliament, whose appointment they 
have adrised should be specially consulted about Acts of this- 
character. Provision, however, is made in the Bill for the avoidence 
of delay in case of a grave emergency by giving the Governor- 
General power to assent to the Act without reserving it though, 
this of course would prevent subsequent disallowance by His- 
Majesty in Council. 

Clause 15—The Committee have two observations to make- 
on the working of this Clause. On the one hand, they do not 
think that any change in the boundaries of a province should be 
made without due consideration of the views of the Legislative- 
Council of the province. On th*! other hand, they are of opinion 
that any clear request made by a majority of the members of a 
Legislative Council representing a distinctive racial or linguistic 
territorial unit for its constitution under this Gause as a sub¬ 
province or a separate province should be taken as a “ prima. 
facie" case on the strength of which commission of inquiry might 
be appointed by the Secretary of State, and that it should not 
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be a bar to the appointment of such a commission of inquiry 
that the majority of the Legislative Council of the province in 
question is opposed to the request of the minority representing 
such a distinctive territorial unit. 


Part II 

Clause 1will be explained below, the Committee do not 
accept the device, in the Bill as drafted, of carrying government 
measures through the Council of State without reference to the 
Legislative Assembly, in cases where the latter body cannot be 
got to assent to a law which the Governor-General considers essen- 
<tial. Under the scheme w'hicb the Committee propose to substitute 
for this procedure, there is no necessity to retain the Council 
of Slate as an organ for government legislation. It should therefore 
be reconstituted from the commencement as a true Second Chamber. 
The recommendation that it should consist of sixty members, 
of whom not more than twenty should be official members. The 
Franchise Committee advise that the non-official members should 
he elected by the same group of persons as elect the members 
of the Legislative Assembly and in the same constituencies. This 
is a plan which the Committee could in no circumstances accept. 
They hope and believe that a different system of election for 
the Council of State can be devised by the time the constitution 
•embodied in this Bill comes into operation, and they recommend 
that the Government of India be enjoined forthwith to make sugges¬ 
tions accordingly, to which effect can be given without delaying 
the inauguration of the new constitution. If the advice of the 
Committee that it be re-appointed for the purpose of considering 
the rules to be framed under this Bill be approved, it should 
have an opportunity of considering the proposals made for the 
•election of the Council of State. 

Clause 19.—^For the Legislative Assembly the Committee are 
equally unwilling to accept, as a permanent arrangement, the method 
of indirect election proposed in the report of the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee. If by no other course it were possible to avoid delay in 
bringing the constitution enacted by the Bill into operation, the 
Committee would acquiesce in that method for a preliminary period 
of three years. But they are not convinced that delay would be 
involved in preparing a better scheme of direct election, and they 
endorse the views expressed by the Government o£ India in 
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paragiaph 39 of its despatch dealing with the subject. They ac- 
cordmgly advise tliat the Government of India be instructed at once 
to make recommendations to this effect at the earliest possible 
moment. These recommendations as embodied in draft rules wonid 
also be subject to examination by this Committee if re-appointed. 

Clause 20 '.—The Committee think that the President of the 
Legislative Assembly should for four years be a person appointed 
by the Governor-General. He should be qualified by experience 
in the House of Commons and a knowledge of parliamentary proce¬ 
dure, precedents and conventions. He should be the guide and 
adviser of the Presidents of the provincial councils, and he should 
be chosen with a view to the influence which it is hoped he would 
have on the whole history of parliamentary procedure in India. He 
should be paid an adequate salary. 

Clause 25.—This is a new provision for the submission of the 
Budget to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, on the understand¬ 
ing that this body is constituted as a chamber reasonably represen¬ 
tative in character and elected directly by suitable constituencies. 
The Committee consider it necessary { as suggested to them by the 
consolidated fund charges in the Imperial Parliament ) to exempt 
certain charges of a special or recurring nature, which have been set 
out in the Bill, e. g., the cost of defence, the debt charges aud 
certain fixed salaries, from the process of being voted. But other¬ 
wise they would leave the assembly free to criticise and vote the 
estimates of expenditure of the Government of India. It is not, 
however, within the scheme of the Bill to introduce at the 
present stage any measure of responsible government in the central 
administration, and a power must be reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council of treating as sanctioned any expenditure which 
the Assembly may have refused to vote tf he considers the expendi¬ 
ture to be necessary for the fulfilment of his responsibilies for the 
good government of the country. It should the understood from 
the beginning that this power of the Governor-General in Council 
is real, and that it is meant to be used if and whenever necessary. 

Clause 26.—For reasons which prompted the rejection of the 
process of certification by a Governor to a grand committee in a 
province, the Committee are opposed to the proposals in the Bill 
which would have enabled the Governor-General to refer to the 
Council of State, and to obtain by virtue of his official majority 
in that body any legislation which the lower chamber refuse to 
accept, but which he regarded as essential to the dischaige of his 
duties. The Committee have no hesitation in accepting the view 
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tliai the Governor-General in Council should in all circumstances be 
fully empowered to secure legislation which is required for the 
discliarge of liis responsibilities ; but they think it is unworthy that 
such responsibility should be concealed through the action of a 
Council of State specially devised in its composition to secure the 
necessary powers. They believe that in such a case it would add 
strength to the Government of India to act before the world on its 
own responsibility. In order, however, that Parliament may be fully 
apprised of the position and of the consideration which led to this 
exceptional procedure, they advise that all Acts passed in this man¬ 
ner should be laid before Parliament, who would naturally consider 
the opinion of the standing committee already referred to. 

Clause 28—The recommendation of the Committee is that the 
present limitation on the number of the members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council should be removed, that three members 
of that Council should continne to be public servants or ex-public 
servants who have had not less than ten yeai^s experience in the 
service of- the Crown in India ; that one member of the Council 
should have definite legal qualifications, but that those qualifications, 
may be gained in India as well as in the United Kingdom, and that 
not less than three members of the Council should be Indians. In 
this connection it must be borne in mind that the members of the 
Council drawn from the ranks of the public servants will, as time 
goes on. be more and more likely to be. of Indian rather than of 
European extraction. 

Clause 29—^"rhe Committee have inserted this provision to allo'v 
of the selection of members of the Legislature who will be able 
to undertake duties similar to those of the Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretaries in this country. It should be entirely at the discretion 
of the Governor-General to say to which departments these officers 
should be attached, and to define the scope of their duties. 

Part III 

Clause 30—The Committee think that all charges of the India 
Office, not being agency charges, should be paid out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament. 

Clause 31—The Committee are not in favour of the abolition 
of the Council of India. They think that, at any rate for some 
time to come, it will be absolutely necessary that the Secretary of 
State should be advised by persons of Indian experience, and they 
are convinced that, if no such council existed the Secretary of State 
would have to form an informal one If -hot a formal one. Therefore, 
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they think it much better to continue a body which has alt the 
ad\'antage5 behind it of tradition and authority, afthough they 
would not debar the readjustment of its work so as to make it 
possible to introduce what is knoum as the portfolio system. They 
think also, that its constitution may advantageously be modified by 
the introduction of more Indians into it and by shortening of the 
period of the service upon it, in order to ensure a continuous flow 
of fresh experience from India and to relieve Indian membeis from 
the necessity of spending so long a period as seven years in 
England. 

Clause 33.—^Thc Committee have given most careful considera¬ 
tion to the relations of the Secretary of State with the Government 
of India, and through it with the provincial governments. In the 
relations of the Secretary of State with the Governor-General in 
Council the Committee are not of opinion that any statutory change 
can be made, so long as the ^Governor-General remains responsible 
to Parliament, but in practice the conventions which now govern 
these relations may wisely be modified to meet fresh circumstances 
caused by the cteation of a Legislative Assembly with a large elected 
majority. In the exercise of his responsibility to Parliament, which 
he cannot delegate to anyone else, the Secretary of State may 
reasonably consider that only in exceptional circumstances should he 
be called upon to intervene in matters of purely Indian interest 
wliere the Government and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 

This examination of the general proposition leads inevitably to 
the consideration of one special case of non-intervention. Nothing 
is more likely to endanger the good relations detween India and 
Great Britain than a belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from 
AVhitehall in the interests of the trade of Great Britain. That such 
a belief exists at the moment there can be no doubt. That there 
ought to be no room for it in the future is equally clear. India’s 
position in the Imperial Conference opened the door to negotiation 
between India and the rest of the Empire, but negotiation without 
power to legislate is likely to remain inffecti\'e. A satisfactory 
solution of the question can only be guaranteed by the grant of 
liberty to the Government of India to devise those tariff arrange- 
ments which seem best fitted to India’s needs as an integral portion 
of the British Empire. It cannot be guaranteed by statute without 
limiting the ultimate power of Parliament to control the administra¬ 
tion of India, and without limiting the power of veto which rests 
in the Crown ; and neither of these limitations finds a place in any 
of the statutes in the British Empire. It can only therefore be 
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assured by an acknowledgement of a convention. Whatever be the 
right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her consumers as well 
as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she should have the 
same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and South Africa. In the opinion of the 
Committee, therefore, the Secretary of State should as far as 
possible avoid interference on this subject when the Government of 
India and its Legislature are in agreement, and they think that his 
intervention, when it does take place, should be limited to safe¬ 
guarding the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to which His Majesty’s Government 
is a party. 

'I'he relations of the Secretary of State and of the Government 
of India with provincial governments should, in the Committee's 
judgment, be regulated by similar principles, so far as the reserved 
subjects are concerned. It follows, therefore, that in purely provin¬ 
cial matters, which are reserved, where the provincial government 
and legislature are in agreement, their view should ordinarily be 
allowed to prevail, though it is necessary to bear in mind the fact 
that some reserved subjects do cover matters in which the centra! 
government is closely concerned. Over transferred subjects, on the 
other hand, the control of the Governor-General in Council, and 
thus of the Secretary of State, should be restricted In future within 
the narrowest possible limits, which will be defined by rules under 
sub-clause 3 of Clause i of the Bill. 

Rules under this clause will be subsidiary legislation of sufficient 
moment to justify their being brought especially to the notice of 
Parliament. The Secretary of State might conveniently discuss 
them w'ith the Standing Committee whose creation has been recom¬ 
mended in this Report; and Parliament would no doubt consider 
the opinion of this body when the rules come, as it is proposed that 
they should do, for acceptance by positive resolution in both 
Houses. 'I he same procedure is recommended by the Committee 
for adoption in the case of rules of special or novel importance 
under other clauses of the Bill. It must be for the Secretaiy of 
State to decide which of the many rules that will fall to be drafted 
by the Government of India can be sulficiently dealt with by the 
ordina.'y process of lying on the table of Parliament for a certain 
number of days. In deciding this point however, he may naturally 
have recourse to the advice of the Standing Committee, should it 
session, and obtain their assistance in determining 
which rules deserved to be made the subject of the more formal 
procedure by positive resolution. 
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Clause 35—This clause carries out the recommendation of 
Lord Crewe's Committee to appoint a High Commissioner for India, 
to be paid out of Indian revenues, who will perform for India 
functions of agency, as distinguished from political functions, 
analogous to those now performed in the offices of the High 
Commissioners of the Dominions. 

Part IV 

Clause 3d—The Committee do not conceal from themselves that 
the position of the public services in working the new constitutions 
in the provinces wiil, in certain circumstances, be difficult. They 
are of opinion that these services have deserved the admiration and 
gratitude of the whole Empire. They know that some members 
of the services regard the wisdom of the proposed changes with 
grave misgiving, and some fear that those changes will not tend to 
the welfare of the Indian masses. They are convinced, however, 
that the services will accept the changing conditions and the inevit¬ 
able alteration in their own position, and devote themselves in all 
loyalty to making a success, so far as in them lies, of the new 
•constitution. 

In the provinces, officers serving in a reserved department will 
be controlled by the Governor in Council, and in a transferred 
•department by the Governor acting with ministers, but in both cases 
alike the personal concurrence of the Governor should be regarded 
as essentia! in the case of all orders of any importance prejudicially 
.affecting the position or prospects of officers appointed by the 
Secretary of State. 

The Conamittee think that every precaution should be taken to 
•secure to the public servants the career in life to which they looked 
forward when they were recruited, and they have introduced fresh 
provisions into this clause to that end. If friction occurs, 
re-adjustment of persons and places may often get over the difficulty, 
and the Governor must always regard it as one of his most impor¬ 
tant duties to establish a complete understanding between his 
ministers and the officers through whom they ’will have to work. 
But if there are members of the service whose doubt as to the 
■changes to be made are so deeply-rooted that they feel they 
•cannot usefully endeavour to take pan in them, then the Committee 
think it would only be fair to those officers that they should be 
•offered an equivalent career elsewhere, if it is in the power of His 
Majesty’s Government to do so, or, in the last resort, that they 
should be allowed to retire on such pension as the Secretary of 
:State in Council may consider suitable to their period of service. 
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Ci}Mt 4/.—The Committee are of opinion that the Statutory 
Commission should not be appointed until the expiration of ten 
years and tliat no changes of substance in the constitution, whe¬ 
ther in the franchise or in the lists of reserved and transferred 
subjects or otherwise, should be made in the interval. The Com¬ 
mission will be full} empowered to examine the working of the 
constitutions in all their details in the provinces, and to advise 
whether the time has come for full responsible government in 
each province, or in the alternative whether and to what extent 
the powers of self-government already granted should be extend¬ 
ed, or modified, or restricted. It should be clearly understood,, 
also, that the Commission should be empowered to examine into 
the working of the Government of India and to advise in respect 
of the Government of India no less than in respect of the provin¬ 
cial governments. 

8 . This concludes the Committee’s specific recommendations- 
on the Bill. There remain certain other topics which do not con¬ 
veniently fall within any p,trticular clause. The first of these is 
the treatment of Burma,* and after hearing evidence the Commi¬ 
ttee have not advised that Burma should be included within the 
scheme. They do not doubt but that the Burmese have deserved 
and sliould receive a constitution analogous to that provided in- 
this Bill for their Indian fellow-subjects. But Burma is onlx' by 
accident part of the responsibility of the Governor-General of 
India. The Burmese are as distinct from the Indians in race and! 
language as they are from the British. 

g. Doubts have been expressed from several quarters question¬ 
ing the financial adjustment proposed between the Central and 
Provincial Governments in India. Without expressing any opi¬ 
nion on this controversy the Committee accept and endorse the 
recommendation of .the Government of India that a fully qualified 
financial commission should be appointed to advise as to the 
principle on which contributions from the provincial governments- 
to the Central Government should in future be adjusted. 

[o. The Committee think that it may often greatly assist the 
Political education of India if standing committees of the legis¬ 
lative bodies are attached to certain departments of Government, 
but they only express this opinion on the understanding that 
the appointment of such committees, their composition, and 
the regulations which govern their procedure, shall be matters- 
wholly and exclusively within the discretion of the Governor- 
General or of the Governor as the case may be. 
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II. The Committee are impressed by the objections raised by 
many witnesses to the manner in which certain classes of taxa¬ 
tion can be laid upon the people of India by executive action 
without, in some cases, any statutory limitation of the rates and 
in other cases, any adequate prescription by statute of the meth¬ 
ods of assessment. They consider that the imposition of new bur¬ 
dens should be gradually brought more within the purview of the 
Legislature. And in particular, without expressing any judgment 
on the question whether the land revenue is a rent or tax, they 
advise that the process of revising the land revenue assessrtients 
ought to be brought under closer regulation by statute as soun as 
possible. At present the statutory basis for charging revenue on 
the land varies in different provinces ; but in some at least the 
pitch of assessment is entirely at the discretion of the executive 
government. No branch of the administration is regulated with 
greater elaboration or care ; but the people who are most affe? 
ted have no voice in the soaping of the system, and the rules are 
often obscure and imperfectly understood by those who pay the 
•revenue. The Committee are of opinion that tlie time has come 
to embody in the law the main principles by which the land 
revenue is determined, the metcods of valuation, the pilch of 
assessment, the periods of revision, the graduation of enhance¬ 
ments, and the other chief processes which touch the well-being 
of the revenue, payers. The subject is one which probably would 
not be transferred to ministers until the, electorate included a 
satisfactory representation of rural interests, those of the tenantry 
as well as of the landlords ; and the system should be established 
on a clear statutory basis before this change tahes place. 

12. The Committee have not hitherto touched on the subject 
of education in India, and it is far too large for them to make aiiv 
attempt to deal with it adequately. They have accepted the 
recommendation of the Functions Committee that, subject to certain 
reservations about the Universities, the responsibility for the whole 
field of education in each province should be transferred to 
ministers. They attach much importance, however, to the educa¬ 
tional advancement of the depressed and backward classes, and 
they trust that the subject will receive special attention from 
ministers. They are also impressed by the advantage of Board 
snch as Sir Michal Sadler has advised in Bengal, for the assistance 
■of minister in controlling the different grades of education, and they 
trust that ministers will see their way from the outset to constitute 
such Boards in every province. The Committee would similarly 
■commend to ministers the advisability of creating local government 
■departments in the provinces," 
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(3. The Committee attach the greatest importance to the 
formation in each provincial government of a strong depaitraent of 
Finance which will serve both sides of the Coverment alike. 

14. The Committee have been greatly struck by the earnest 

representations made to them by several witnesses, both of British 
and Indian birth, to the effect that the Government of India and 
the provincial governments must become more vocal, and put forth 
their view of what the good of India requires with more .courage 
and more persistance than they have in the past. It has ^en 
represented to them that it will be of the utmost importance in the 
future that the Government of India and the provincial govern¬ 
ments should have means of explaining to the people of Indja 
reasons why things are done, the reasons which underlie decisions^ 
and the arguments against proposals which they consider will be 
detrimental to the welfare of the country. It was represented' to 
the Committee that at present, to a great extent, the case for the 
policy of the Government of India and of the provincial govern¬ 
ments is unknown to the masses of Indians, whereas the case against 
that policy is becoming every day more widely disseminated 
means of the vernacular press. They are glad to think that this 
Opinion is also shared by the Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy. It dealt with in paragraph 3*6 of their report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms. - ■ 

15. In conclusion the Committee emphatically repudiate the 
suggestion that the changes in this Bill in the form of the provincial 
go\'ernments of India imply any condemnation of the present system 
of government in India. The Government of India has accom¬ 
plished great things for India’s good and one of its greatest services 
has been the introduction Into India of a reign of law, to which' the 
Government itself is as much subject as the people it governs. It 
is no reproach to it that in form it has been everywhere autocratic. 
So long as Parliament on the one hand did not bestow any form' of 
constitutional self-government-on any part of India, and on the 
other hand held the Government of India rigidly responsible' to 
itself for its every action, it could not be otherwise in the provinces^ 
any more than at the central seat of government. But, whatever 
the form, the spirit of its being everywhere and' always has been 
effort for the welfare of the masses of the people of India. 

16. The Committee have directed the Minutes of Proceedings^ 
together with Appendices, to be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, 



The Joint Committee 

Examination of Witnesses. 

The- House of Commons passed the 2nd Reading of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill on the 5 tL June 1919 . The following members 
were proposed for the Joint Committee of both Houses ; Mr. 
Montagu, Sir H. Craik, Mr. Bennett, Sir J. Rees, Sir D. Maclean, 
Mr. Ormbsy-Gore and Mr. Ben Spoor. On June 30 th Lord Curzon 
ill the H. of Lords on belialf of Government moved the resolution 
agreeing to the establishment of the joint committee. The motion 
was carried and subsequently Lords Selborne, Crewe, Islingtion, 
Northumberland, Sinha, Sydenham and Middleton were proposed as 
members from the Lords on the Committee. On July 3 rd the 
motion for the appointment of the proposed menibei-s (7 of the 
Commons and 7 of Lords) of Parliament as members of the Joint 
Committee of Parliament to consider the Indian Reforms Bill Wa.s 
carried by 336 votes to 26 , iiispite of the persistent opposition of a 
small pack of Sydenhamites headed by Col. Yatc. After a few 
preliminary private sittings the Joint Committee held its first 
sitting in public on July 16 , 1919 to examine Sir .T.ame.s Me.ston, the 
first witness, on behalf of the Government of India. A Iju-ge number 
of deputations had been sent from India representing the various 
public bodies and tbe Joint Committee asked them to submit their 
1000101.11 ida in writing and decided to call one or two witnesses from 
each to explain their views more fully. 

Sir J. Heston on behalf of the Govormimiit of India said that 
the Government of India whole-heartedly agreed with every vital 
principle of the Bill, and he denied that there bad been any attempt 
to whittle down the scheme. The Government of India accepted 
the proposal as a general rule that the Provincial Executive Councils 
should contain only one official member, but they considered there 
should be a second, where the Governor was a sti-anger to Indio. 
The Government of India had not yet made np their minds with 
regard to direction over Councils. They agreed to the principle of a 
large elective majority, but were a little apprehen-sive, that the wide 
power given might be regarded as going further than the report. It 
was, of course, desirable that tbe Piovinces should be able to deal with 
social re form and matters such as the abuse of religious charities. 

The Government of India objected to the luoposal to pool the 
rovciuies of Provinces. If a dual Proraicial Government was to 
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work successfully, it flepciicicd on the clcarci' deniarcation of the two 
halves of the Goveriimenta, The Goveniinent of India proposed that 
each half should contiol the revenues of its own depaVtments and this 
would be a tremendous stirmilaiit to each to develop its own resources. 
Otlierwi.se, if money were transferred, .there might he a suggestion 
for prohibition with lass of revenue, while they might also he pressed 
to reduce police expenditure. The Government of India suggested 
this division also, in order to diminish friction and avoid a wrangle 
lasting five months every year. It would also he difficult for any 
Department to start an important scheme extending over years, unless 
ihcir income was certain. The .joint purse proposal was also 
opposed hy prominent Indians, who would have much to do with 
hringii’g the scheme into operation. 

The Government of India could see no virtue in electing two 
f'haniheis of the Provincial Legislature from the same narrow in-• 
<lirectly voting source. They had always pressed for <fircct represen¬ 
tation and would prefer a senatonal electorate.. Another point was 
that there was no control over the Secretary of State who could alt«n' 
the whole constitution by making rules. 

Ill reply to Mr, Bennett, he said tliat tlie Government of India 
would like to see the Provinces enabled to borrow on the security of 
their own re\ eiiuog. Kcviowiiig the situation in India, Sir J. Meston 
emphasised, the rapidity u'ith which interest in politics, and the 
desire for larger share in adininistration of their own <affairs liad 
yieiietratcd the people of India and warmly .spoke of the spoiitaiieou.s 
growth of a real syiirit of Nationalism. He endorsed Sir J. D, Rees 
that the contiimancc of the biiniaucmtic regime in India is no longer 
possible, or compatible with carrying on Government without 
continual discontent and trouble. . 

Sir James Meston defended the proposed dualism and especially 
separate purse hy which the administration of public funds is divided 
between the nominated and elected sections of the new Provincial 
Legislatures. He said that the knowledge that only a limited pio- 
portion of revenues could be drawn upon by each SKiction, would 
probably deter wild uiirensoliable proposals on which the Gfoveinor’s 
veto would certainly he necessary at any rate temporarily. The 
(lovcrnmcnt of India desired gradual increase in the ,number of 
Indians capable of accepting responsibility in administrative ‘govern¬ 
ment and making prompt decisions, instead of contiiiually shelter¬ 
ing behind the position of collective responsiliility. Tlie Government 
of India were very anxious that the new system should have a fair 
chance. They wanted to proceed cautiously and preferred to start on 
the assiunption that there were bound to he differeitces 'of opinion 
and possibly friction Iwtween the two sections of the new Provincial 
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Legislatures, but they were hopeful tluit there would eventually be a 
joint purse for the two halves of Government. 

He thought that the eiifrajichiscmeiit of women in liHlia.' would 
lie extraowlinaiily difticult. ^'ery fe>v women would come to the 
polling booths. 

Replying to Lord Sydenham, Sir J. Meston denied that the 
seheino was coldly received in India. On the contrary it was whole 
hem-tcdly received by some classes. The public services were naturally 
nervous about the change, btit would loyally co-operate in making the 
.'<cheme a success. 

Lord Southborough next ga-s'c evidence that his Committee bad 
enileavoiirocl to find a via media which would lead to the best solu¬ 
tion during the experimental years of refoim. • The Committee took 
it high line throughout ignoring carpi jig criticism. They had licen 
greatly helped by the data and proposals of the Local Governments. 
He did not favour separate oi’ special arrangements for recording 
women’s votcA Many witnesses supported women suffrage but ho 
felt they were jtot thinking whether women would desire to use the 
vote, but thought it would show a desire to give women of India 
a-ssisiancc and perhaps a larger measure of emancipation. The Com¬ 
mittee sympathised with the desire to help women by enfranchising 
them but could not go l>eyond sympathy. 

Replying to Lord Sinha, Lord Southhoiough said they were un¬ 
able to ari'ive at a Senatorial franchise and might have come to grief 
on the matter but for the self-denial of the Indian members. They 
recognised that they must get the machine going. They would have 
liked direct representation but that w’ould come later. 

Dealing with the Madras difficult^’ he said, the Comniittoc were 
unanimous that they were not justified in embarking on a big ex¬ 
travagant scheme upon the evidence prmluced, that they thought 
the onus lay heavily upon the non-Brahmins to make out their case. 
He was of opinion that the proposal of the non-Brahmins should not 
lie accepted, except as a condition of settiemeut. 

The Deputation of the Moderate party submitted a very lengthy 
menioiundum. Mr. Banerjee its spokesman w'as the next witness to 
tender evidence. He admitted that tlie transference of power to an 
oligarehy was the principal objection to the proposed reforms. He 
declared that there was strong tendency to magnify the differcuce-s 
but ween masses and the classes. The antagonism between Brahmans 
and non-Brahiuins wsvs, principally furthered by non-Brahmins includ¬ 
ing many titular Maharajahs who were believed to have financed the 
anti-Bi-ahmiii movement. He thought that the movement was waning 
and would disappear in time with the granting of social legislation. The 
Brahmins of Bengal and educated classes desired its disappearance and 
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the insfcitutton of social equality. Communal represontation -twiis iiot 
regarded favourably. It would be difficult and inadvisable tej'give ■ 
female franchise in one province and wivhold it from anotherei; 

The Memorandum of the Moderate deputation to tlie;ioiiit 
Committee generally supported the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, lait 
suggested modifications.- It stated that the signatories have not 
found any alternative to Diarchy, which fulfils the terms of the anno¬ 
uncement of 20th August and that if the modifications recommended 
by the Covornment of India or part of them were carried out; the 
scheme would be leiHlercd unacceptable and almost unworkable.''-The 
Memorandum, declares tliat the position of the Ministor responsilde 
to the Legislatui’O is disadvantageous compared with- the ■ position cjf 
Ji.'tecutivo Councillors. It prefers a joint purse to divided pur.sti mid 
urges that tlic power of the .Legislature ovci the Budget should be 
more complete than the Bill p^o^’idc3, and that the proposed right of 
the IjOgislature to appeal to the Government of India against the 
certificate of the Governor that a Bill deals with a reserved subject 
-should not be abandoned. The Memorandum also urges an advance 
to tlie original proposal that the list of transferred and reserved 
subjects should be revised after five years. Industries and education 
should bo wliolly transferred at the start. -The element of respon¬ 
sibility should bo introduced in the Central Government by placing 
some of the Departments under a Ministor liable to-the control’of the 
Legislature- The Government of India should no longer lie required 
to refer tariff proposals to the Secretary of State for previous sanc¬ 
tion and when the Govornment and the Legislature are agreed on 
the matter, the Secretary of State should as ride refrain from rcfusiiig 
his sanction. Presidents of Legislatures should be elected mphTU'er.? 
aud not Governors. . / = 

Mrs. Besant on behalf of the Homo Rule League aigreed that 
the Reform Bill must not be whittled down and also agreed that' the 
principle of diarchy was inevitable in the transition to responsible 
government. The objections to women’s franchise wcio weak. 
Women’.s sulTi-ago had been earned in two Congresses aud at all Con¬ 
ferences where it Imd been proposed. She thought thivt granting 
Home Rule to India woubl-teiid to bring the British and Indians clo.-!pr 
together. The two great points on which Indian opinion concenlTated 
were fi.scal autonomy and some a<lvniice in the Central Govei nment. 
She thought that the exclusion of women from the franchise would 
cause groat friction and suggested that the q\icstioi) of enfranchisement 
of women before a period of ten years should be left to the Legi.slative 
Council. She nrgeil that tianslercnco 1)0 effected on application' from 
tho Legislatvire. The Home Rule Depvitation did not approve of 
(ommuiial rcpre.scntatioii as it iiitonsificd separation by'iiiiportvig 
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roli^ioue questions into i>olitics. The Report of the Functions Coin- 
mitte© was generally satisfactory but land revenue, irrigation, and 
famine relief should bo transferred. The Franchise Report was 
unsatisfiwtory. The property qualification was too. high and there 
was Jio literary qualification. She was follow'cd by Mr. liamaswarny 
Iyer who substantiated and confirmed all that she said. 

On August 5 Mr. V. J. Patel submitted a long memorandum 
on behalf of the National Congress. He urged a considerable 
general extension of the iranchise for women as well as for men, and 
said that unless the Bill empowered the Legislative Council to amend 
or make laws thereanent it would not be of much value. The Con¬ 
gress welcomed the Bill as a slight advance towards their ideal. The 
Congress considered the people capable of undertaking Responsible 
fTOveriimcnt with local administrative autonomy at once and it was 
for them to say when full responsibility should l)e undertaken ; that 
there was a strong dcm.and in India for enfranchisement of women and 
■declared that the representation of Indians on the Legislative Council 
under the bill was inadequate. The Committee was hostile to the 
Cloiigrcss deputation and subjected Mr. Patel to a strong cro.s&- 
cxamiiiation. 

. Mr. Patel stated that tlie modifications suggested l)y the 
Congress were, firstly, full lesponsible Government for the I^rovinces 
with ti'ansfcr of all subjects ; secomlly, the same jucasure of respon¬ 
sibility in the Government of India; Army, Na^-yj Air Foix;**., 
Peace Treaties, foreign relations, relations with ruling princes and 
subjects affecting the peace, traiiquility, and defence of the country 
should bo reserved, while the remaining subjects affecting internal 
-affairs should bo handed over to the leprcscnfcativos of the people; 
thmlly, fiscM autonomy ; fourthly, a time-limit of fifteen years should 
be fixed by statute, in which full Responsible Government should he 
attained in the whole of British India. 

Mr, Madhava Rao of the Congress deputation said that the 
Indian Civil iSoivice had overstayed its usefulness and should retire. 
The Knglisli civil servants were useful iti their own way, but Indians 
would get on ius well ^vitbont them. He Avished to see local self- 
govorijment in India <levolopcd on castciii not western lines. He 
alleged that, during the reccjit controversy, civil servants took sides 
:ntd entirely niisuiidcr.stood the feeling of tlie country. Civil Servants 
■contended th,at Indians were not fit to rule. The continuance of the 
civil sonrice sj'stem meant stunting the dcAdopmcnt of the people; 
He strongly supported full provincial autonomy to he at once given 
to India and to..be saved from the Civil Servants. 

■-Sir Frank Sly on liehalf of the Indian Civil Service contested 
. ^Ir...Madhava Rao’s opinion, that India was able to dispense with 
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Europeans. He believed that the agitation against the (.‘ivil Servioe 
was largely political, in order to .strengthen the Indian claim to res¬ 
ponsible government. He would be very sorry to tliink that Mr. Eaos 
views reflected the more solier opinion in India. 

Ho said tliat the large maiority of Civil fServants in India loyally 
acecirtcd the Proiiouncoiiient of August. ilOth. Some honestly her 
lio-ved that the proposals of tlie Beimrt exceeded what wjus desirable 
at present, others believe'* that the Report went on WTOiig lines, and 
that diiu’chy would make it more difficult to proceed on satisfactory 
lines. Others believed that the scheme was justified and that there 
was no satisfactory alternative. He belicr'ed that Ci\il Servants 
were genuinely frightened by recent criticism, and feared that it miglit 
be riifficult to make the scheme a success, e\en with the Irest will, 
orving to racial prejudice and they desired safeguarils for their 
position. Ho said that, if he wore a young man choosing a career, 
he would undoubtedly cuter the Civil Service undei- the scheme. 

A large volume of evidence was gone into in tlie month of 
August. The great Mr. Tilak gave evidence on behalf of 
the Congress Deputation, but the Committee curiously enough 
simply listened to him without questioning. Mr. iSi-inivasa Sastry 
teiitlered a Ijrilliant evidence whicli was the best of the whole lot. Mrs 
iSoroJini Naidu wade an earnest ai^peal for the franchise to womein 
Mr. Saniarth appeared for the Bombay Presidency association, Mr. 
K. V. Reddi for Madras Xoii-Brahmins, Mr. B. 1 *. Wadia for Ijaltour, 
and Mr. Chintauuini of Allahabad, Messrs K. G, Ray, P. C. Ray. 
l)r. T. Saprvi, M, A. Tiiinah, Ramcliandra Rat*. Rama Rjiyaiiingar 
and a few otliers also gave evidence. Sir Ai'chbold Earl, Sir Vemey 
Lovatt and Sir W. Meyer also appeared and supported the Bill 'Witlr 
more or less earnestness and bureaucratic timidity. 

Mr. Welby, the arch-inspirer of the Ajiglo-lndian association, 
gave evidence on the 18 tli August. He said that the great bulk of 
the Indian population was utterly incapable of forming any opinion on 
other than mere local matters. There was uo demand for solf-Goverii- 
inent or anything nppioaching it by the people. It was for the Govern' 
moil I to recognise that caste existed as perhaps the most important 
fact in India, and not to ignore it when providing for the represent' 
ation of the people. Mr. Welby regarded the present bill as rcactioimry 
in many res|)eets and said that the European community felt that 
(he work of arlniinistering India was being taken away from 
capable men who hiwl been responsible for it, and gradually Landed 
over to a class , wlio had shown little administrative aptitude. 
Europeans in India, strongly felt thatparliamentarycontrol of ad- 
luiiiistratiou was rather a farce, and the average Member of- Parlia- 
ineiit, owing to pressure of other work and the absence of direct 
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knowl«lis'<’ of India was not disposi’d Syst(?matically to interest 
himself ill Indian affaii’s. 

There was lio sittiiij; of the Comniitteo in Soptemher. Tt Diet 
a^fiiin in October 1919 and took several ini\)ortaiit official evidence, 
such as that of Sir W, Duke, Sir T. Holderncss, Sir M. Hammick, 
Sir J. Brmiyatc, H.. H. the Aga, Khnn and of that champion of 
prnssianisni in India Sir Michael O’Dowyer. The Jattev giving 
l;^•^douce on October Stli stat<>cl that local Governors of India 
;ice.eptcd the main views of the Montagu-Chclnisford Eeport, except 
as regards dualism. Separately each of the two .streams, eastern 
and western, which inigated the and plain of administration in 
Imlia was inadequate for the. efficient irrigation of the whole 
tract and the best results would be obtained bj' combining both 
streams in a common channe- 1 . Community of Government must 
continue,' if the western 'stream was to function as an integral 
j«rt of Government. The aim of the political classes in India, 
who desired to bring the whole administration tinder their sole 
separate control, was (juite legitimate so far as their object was to 
prove their • own capacity and to obtain wider scope for Indian idca-s 
and Indian personnel. But that object could be adequately secured 
by giving them, as the majority scheme proposed, a larger-share of 
work ill the whole joint British iind Indian administration. Worldng 
ill iissbciatioii these classes was to exclude British experience and 
capacity from the administration which these qualities had built up ; 
that object appeared to be inconsistent witli the welfare of the 
community ami the British Gbvcriiniont which was rcspon.sihle for the 
general Avolfare should not allow general interests to lie subordinated 
to the interests of any one class or interest, eastern or nestern. If 
(ho business of (Joverimicnt was to be inspired by a common 
purpose, that was unobtainable under dualism. Their aim should bo 
to orjganiso and unite the two elements by close nssociaton for a 
common purpose and not to emphasise the dift’oronces as dualism did 
by artificial and ever increasing separation. The best way to socure 
this unity was to recognise that the British and Indian Governments 
workiiig'foi'a common object had a common niandate and common 
responsibility. The association and partnership of the British and 
Inffisus for this common object would, in a large m^ority of cases, 
secure unity of views and effort. That was the mature conclusdon of 
seven out of nine Local Governments based on long practical ex¬ 
perience. Their scheme modified the Montagu Chelmsford Scheme in 
one important respect by eliminating the danger of dualism. A 
feature of their scheme was that the Joint Executive was half Indian 
and half British there being two British and two Indian represen 
tatives, besides the Governor. This he declared to bo dangerous. 
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On October lOth the Aga Khan tendered evidence and said, 
as an ideal he preferred self-Goveninient on the American federal 
phiu or Swiss lines but he recognised that India's future was 
linked with Britain, and responsible government must be a^ way 
towards evolving some such plan more suited to the countries of 
great states such as India would become. He looked forward to 
the day when through a referendum and initiative the electors 
would fully supervise their representatives. Dualism could not be 
a permanent soUition, but it was difficult at present to imagine any 
otlier coherent scheme for the transitional period. A two-thirds 
majority vote should be needed for the removal of a Minister, The 
Governor’s power to disregard the opinion of Ministers w'as 
desirable at present as a safeguard from the British point of view, 
but he doubted the practical utility of such power. Ho was of 
opinion that the best guarantee against hasty, unfair or partial 
legislation and the best protection for the Governor himself 
would be a referendum. Ho thought that the proposed restrictions 
or the iinancial and legislative {lowers of legislatures were uaneces- 
siirily severe so far as Bombay and Bengal were concerned. The 
legislature should certainly be empowered to vote supplies. The 
Grand Committee method of securing essential legislation might be 
necessary for the first few years, but thereafter the natural cons¬ 
titutional solution of dissolving the House on important occasions 
when the policy of the administration was successfully challenged 
should be resorted to, and the referendum should be used where 
only one measure caused friction. He did not entirely accept the 
position that Hic time had not come to give Legislative Assembly 
measure of control over the Central Government, for example Puolic 
■iVork and Education could be handed over to a I'osponsible Minister 
at headquarters without unduly fettering the Government of India 
in the discharge of its responsibilities. The Bill left for too much 
to rides to be made hereafter. Less scope should be left for the 
exercise of the personal inclination or party prcjtidices by successive 
Secretaries of State or Viceroys. 

The work of public examination of witnesses by the joint com¬ 
mittee ended on October 15 th. After a few private meetings for 
preparing and rovisiiig the report, this work was finished on the 
lTlli November. The report was issued two days later accompanied 
by the amended Bill. 
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. the Oovt. of India Bill, 1919 

. . . X 

in the House of Cofnmons la Cominittee . 

Debate 'on the Bill ds Amended by the 
■ ■ Joint Committee. ' 

The House went into Committee on 3rd December, 1919 on the recommitted 
' Government of‘India Bill. Mr. Whiteley in the Chair. 

Ou Clause **•, which enables provision to be made by rules for 
the classification of subjects in relation to the functions of 
Government as central and provincial subjects— 

Colonel Yate moved an amendment providing that the 
rules to be made should'be rules “under the Act,” instead of 
rules ‘ under the Government of India Act, 1915, as amended 
by the Government of India ( Amendment) Act, 1919.” He asked 
the House to give the Bill the most careful consideration. It wlis 
read ‘ a second time in extraordinary circumstances, being 
brought in on the Thursday before the Whitsuntide recess, and 
pass^ in a few hours without any debater To a small country like 
Egypt Lord Milner was being sent out. The Secretary for India 
was' a man who knew nothing about India, but, after going out and 
consulting people there, came back and formed- a Constitution for 
a territory bigger than the whole of Europe, . excluding Russia. 
Under the Bill, everything was to be left to rules under references 
to two former measures. The Secretary of State was goihg to take ■ 
by these rules powers to "amend the whole Constitution /or India 
which had hitherto been in force. 

” These rules ought not to be left to the idiosyncrasies of a Sec. of 
State In that House they were very miich opposed to legislatioO by 
•Orders in Council. They wanted to have everything in this Bill. He 
would like to see a Bill passed before the peace celebration on 13th 
December, showing that we were really in earnest' in this matter ; 
but this Bill could not come into operation until the'summer of 
1921-. Therefore there was plenty of time to obtain the opinion of , 

5 ■ • ■ ■ 
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the Governors of the various Provinces of India on these rules ; 
and when the '.rules came back they should be attached to the Bill 
before it came into operation. He appealed to the Government not 
to pass blindfold legislation leaving everything to be worked out 
according to tffc view of the Secretary 6{ State. His next aniend- 
ment on the paper would provide that the rules should be laid in 
draft before both Houses of Parliament and should not be made 
unless both Houses by . resolution approved the drafts ; that the 
Secretary of State in Council might make such rules in the form in 
which they had been approved ; and that the Bill should not be 
brought into operation until all such rules had been approved and 
attached to the Bill. They must have sure opinion as to what the 
effect of these rules would be. 

Mr. Montagru explained that in order to avoid confusion, as 
soon as this Bill was passed it would be incorporated in the old Act 
There would be no necessity for reference to a 'complicated system 
of Acts. There would be only one Act. Therefore the words 
"principal Act,*' would disappear and the words “this Act” would 
be substituted for them. The meaning of "this Act” would be that 
the whole Constitution of India would be embodied in the original 
Acts with these amendments. If the first part of this amendment 
were carried they would lose the definition of "the principal Act,” 
they would lose the whole scheme on which the Bill was constructed, 
and they would be deprived of the opportunity of automatic, 
consultation which avoided all trouble of reference. 

Never had a Bill for the Government of India been introduced 
which made the Secretary of State so amenable to the control of 
that House'as this Bill did. Rules in former Acts were not m^ade 
with all the provisions which had been incorporated in this Bill to 
secure the control of Parliament. All rules under Clause I had to 
be brought before parliament by the Secretary of State, and it was 
suggested that all rules should be first investigated arid reported on 
by a Standing Committee of both Houses. Therefore the House 
■ would have-the advice of a Committee of its own appointing. His 
hon. and gallant friend sought to provide that, instead of laying .on 
the table, all rules,.would have to have a resolution of both Houses. 
By all means let them have resolutions on the important rules, but 
do not let them have resolutions on every alteration in a very 
complicated set of rules. If all the rules came before them for a 
confirmative resolution the procedure would become customary and 
would lose its significance. In Committee upstairs it was agreed 
that the^best course to pursue was that all rules shoud be submitted 
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to a Joint Committee of Parliament, and all the rules, with the 
report of the Commitee, should come ' before the House of 
Commons. ( Hear, hear.) The Secretary of State was authorised 
by the Bill to decide whether he would adopt thea ffirmative course 
rather than the negative course of laying on the table. The Secretary 
of State would act as Parliament directed—he would be a fool if 
he did not—in taking the advice of the Joint Committee. In 
practice it would be the Joint Committee who would say to him 
that the rules were so important that he had better adopt the 
affirmative course, or that the alterations were'so triffing that it was 
necessary only to draw attention to them by lying them on the table 
of the House of Commons. 

He was anxious to ensure Parliamentary control without 
encumbering the procedure of Parliament, and he thought the 
clause provided for such control in every necessary particular. It 
might interest the Committe.e to know that there had been corres¬ 
pondence with the Viceroy and Government of India as to the 
necessity of the Bill receiving the Royal Assent before Christmas. 
They hoped that the rules under the Bill after they had received 
the opinions of a^l concerned, including the local Governments, 
would be brought home here in sufficient time tor the holding 
of the new elections in November of next year, and it _ was hoped 
that the new National Legislative Assembly would sit in India 
in January, 1921. He wanted the Committee to know what the 
Govenment of India and the India Office were aiming at if all 
went well. , 

Colonel Yate still held that they would be wrong if they did 
not take care to express their opinion upon all rules when they were 
brought in. 

Earl Winterton said that his experience was that the House 
as a whole took very little Interest in documents laid on the table 
of the House. It was, in his opinion, highly important that in the 
future Parliament should take far more interest in the affairs of 
India than it had done in the past. 

Mr. Moi^tag’ll said he hoped that for the hrst time in the 
history of Parliament a Standing Committee on Indian affairs 
would be appointed, not by any Minister of the crown, but by the 
House itself. If such a Committee existed it would be their duty 
to advise whether a particular rule or rules should be submitted to 
the Housei by affirmative resolution ; and he was sure the House 
would stand by the advice thus given by its own Committee, (Hear, 
hear.) , 
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Sip, H. CrailC hoped the amendment would not be pressed.. 
In view of the vital interests at stake,- It would be fatal if the Bill, 
when it beca.me an Act, was held up until all the necessarily 
elaborate Tule's .'were drafted, approved,- and submitted to 
Parliament. , 

Major Ornisby-GoPB also thought it would be unreasonable 
to suspend taking action in regard to many important -clauses 
of the .\ct until certain machinery was devised in India and sent, 
over for the approval of Parliament. 

The amendment was negatived without a division. 

On Diarchy. • v 

Coloional Yate moved to omit from Clause t the paragraph., 
enabling provision to be made by rules “for the transfer from among. 
the provincial subjects to the administration of the Governor acting 
with Ministers appointed under tliis Act,” and to substitute a 
provision that the rules shuld be ,“for the constitution of the 
Governors Executive Council, in which there shall be an equal 
number of official Ministers and of Ministers chosen by the 
Governor from the elected members of the provincial Legislature.” 
This amendment, raised the whole, question of the diarchy. 
That unprecedented form of government would be equivalent in 
India to what the conditions would be in this country if the Prime 
Minister had one-half of his Cabinet on the benches behind him, 
and the other half were comosed of the leaders of trade unions— 
the Smillies and the Cramps. One-half of the Governor’s 'Mffilsters 
would be men whose whole fame and notoriety was based upon^the 
way in which they opposed and thwarted the official Ministers, and 
the result would be continual friction between the two sides of the 
Ministry. His amendment^as that tTie system of government in" 
the Provinces should be unified. The system of diarchy, was 
unworkable. The House had not been informed of the opinion on 
this subject of the Governors of the Provinces, who ought to have' 
been consulted before such a proposal as that in the Bilk was 
brought forward, 

Mp, Acland {a member of the Joint Committee) insisted that 
diarchy was the most fundamental question ( Hear, hear.) No one 
had said that the system was ideal. There certainly would be, 
there must be difficulties. All that they could claim was that 
it was the best system for carrying out the declaration of August, 
1917. The alternative system proposed by the amendment, it 
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seemed to him, involved dualism, diarchy, every bit as much as 
the system proposed in the Bill ( hear, hear ), without having that 
definite responsibility which alope would make dualism a real success. 
Under the system proposed to be su bstituted . by the amendment 
there would be 00 duty of any sort on the Governor to allot any. 
particular portfolio, or indeed, any portfolio at all, or any real 
executive responsibility, to those persons who were elected 
by the constitituencies. He suggested that they were likely to 
get the maximum of friendly working if each side of the Executive 
Council had a definite reponsibility formally attached to it. If 
every one were responsible for everything, there was much more 
likely to be friction than if the two sides were responsible for 
diflerent things. It was a part of the policy of this country that this 
Bill should constitute a step, that it should be a stage from which 
further steps forward were possible, if this stage showed by its 
working that it was justified. From the system proposed by the 
hon. and gallant member no further step was possible, except 
either to diarchy or complete responsible government. Surly one 
of the things in the Bill was that, in a certain number of years, 
power should be given to the House to judge definitely whether 
to make a further step, and, if so what step to make. So long 
as they gave to Ministers selected from the members elected to the 
Legislatures the power of saying that any failure was not their fault 
because the official members interfered, they would not arrive at 
a real judgment of whether administration through the elected 
representative had been a success or a failure. ' They would get a 
block on the progressive scheme which they hoped might be 
justified by its results, and one of the main purposes of this 
legislation would be defeated. The amendment was absolutely fatal 
to the Bill, and did not in any way carry out the policy which the 
House had accepted when it gave a second reading to the Bill. 

Sir H. Craik—said that every one knew that diarchy was open 
to very serious objection, but it seemed to him that the amendment 
would introduce diarchy in the most dangerous and unworkable ' 
form, and if he were not mistaken, it was almost the very proposal 
made at the Indian Congress. ( Hear, hear. } They might take 
it as almost a certainty that this equal number of members would 
represent absolutely diametrical points of view, and In every case 
of a differance of opinion they would have the Governor stepping 
in to decide by his casting vote. Did his bon. and gallant friend 
think that that was a practicable or possible view to take of the 
working of this system ? 
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Colonel Wedg'WOOd thought the purport of the amendment 
was not.quite clearly understood by the Committee. It. limited 
the re.sponsibility of the Provincial Legislative Assembly. A 
promise had been made in India that there would be a grant of 
responsibility to' Indian Legislative Assemblies, and if this amend-, 
ment were carried there would be no such grant, but they 
would remain just where they were at present. They wished to 
see a transfer of responsibility from the Indian^ Civil Service to 
the democracy, and this Bill was a beginning. '’In these circum¬ 
stances he did not see how the Government could accept the 
amendment. s 

Mp..T. J. Bennett said that there was a great deal of evidence 
which warranted the Committee taking a hopeful view of the 
'way in.which the scheme would work. They had no right to think 
that Ministers of India would play to the gallery. . He thought 
members might support the scheme- in the Bill with confidence 
that it would achieve its purpose. , 

SjP J. D. Rees said that it was ,no-use having an-advance 
unless it was one which gave actual responsibility to the Ministers 
appointed. The amendment drew the pith and substance out of 
the Bill. 

The amendment was negatived. ' 

I 

Coiitrol of Provincial subjects. 

Mr. Spoor moved to insert in the clause the following 
paragraph ;—^“Subject to rules made under the Principal .Act all 
provincial subject other than the subjects of law, justice, and police 
( as defined in the rules ) shall be transferred to the administration 
of the Governor acting'with the Minister in charge of the subject. 
Subjects so tranferred are in this Act referred to as ‘trasferred 
subjects.’ ” He said the amendment proposed a greater measure 
of devolution of powers to the provincial governments. Eighty 
per cent of the population of India relied on agriculture only 
as their means of existence, and unless there was transference in 
all the provinces of land revenue and irrigation no real control would 
be given to the representatives of the people. The three Indian mem¬ 
bers on the Functions Committe pressed very hard for tlie transfer of 
these subjects, and he'believed the Bombay Government recom¬ 
mended the complete transfer of all the subjects contained in the 
amendment. In recent years there had been an extraordinary 
political awakening in India. There was danger that this Bill did 
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not go far enough; and there was a disposition to look at the 
question from a purely British point of view. If the Bill did not 
go far enough the result would be to strengthen the small band of 
extremist politicians in India who desired complete separation from 
the British Empire. The people of India should be allowed to 
have complete control, so far as the povincial subjects were concer¬ 
ned. We should lose nothing by showing the Indian people that 
we trusted them, and by giving them a chance to proceed along 
constitutional lines to fuller and wider political responsibility. 

Colonel Wedgwood seconded the amendment which, he 
said, was directed to the transfer of most of the matters of local 
administration to the legislative assemblies. The subjects trans¬ 
ferred under the Bill were few and meagre, and the subjects reserved 
for administration by the bureaucracy were enormous and important. 
The first transfer was local Self-Government f hear, hear), which 
included the whole administration of the municipal councils and of 
the district boards. Any real development in India must begin from 
the municipal councils and district boards ; but the right hon. 
gentleman had made the mistake of starting his reforms in mid air 
by developing the great provincial legislative assemblies. He urged 
the importance of haying a genuine Local Government Board 
appointed, with a native Minister in charge. By the transfer. of 
education enormous opportunities were opened up. A hundred 
years of English rule had left India a more or less illiterate people. 
Public works were handed over, but in an emasculated form. The 
vital question of the land revenue was also reserved. He regretted 
much that there could be no chage in the Bill for to years. The 
measure was viewed in India now with hesitation and doubt. 

Government Policy. 

Ur. UontagfU said that in refusing the amendment it was not 
because he did not sympathise earnestly with those who were in a 
hurry. It was simply for the reason, which some critics of the 
measure forget, that the Bill was not a concession to a demand 
( Hear, bear.) It was based, rightly or wrongly, on a principle, 
which he held to be of the utmost importance, that it was not 
the purpose* of the Government to ask Parliament to surrender its 
trusteeship to Indian bureaucrats in exchange for the present Indian 
Civil Service. It was the intention of the Government to ask 
Parliament gradually to surrender its trusteeship in favour of an 
Indian electorate. But they had to create that electorate. ( Hear, 
hear. ]| It was not a question of putting a whole set of names on 
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a list of electors. They had to find out whether they could get the 
electors to the poll, and whether the electors would vote on the 
questions’ at issue, or only on religious questions or",something of 
that kind. He believed they could soon create a real .^ndian 
electorate to which Parliament could entrust its trusteeship of the 
government of India, but until the electorate was in existence 
Parliament would not be justified in surrendering its trusteeship. 

■ ( Hear, hear. 1 The whole question of land revenue was really a 
quesion for the electorate. Whatever was done, the first electorate 
would not be thoroughly representative of all classes interested in 
the land. There was no distrust of India ; but there was a jealous 
maintenance of the principle upon which the Bill was founded, and 
Government asked for a few years of delay before they transferred the 
services in question until they could feel assured that there was in 
India a full and efficient electorate. 

It had been said that diarchy was a novel term which could not 
be defended. The bill was its defence. It proposed to transfer 
something in order to judge in the fotore whether, having created an 
electorate, other services could also be transferred For instance, he 
did not want to hand over factory legislation, even if it could be 
separated from other things until he was sure that there was an 
Indian electorate which could take an interest in the work of the 
Minister in charge and hold him responsible! He believed, once the- 
Bill \vas through, the progress of India to complete Self-Government 
was irresistible'and nothing could stop it. But there was one enemy 
in the path, and that was if, in order to satisfy those who were- 
impatient, Parliamjent departed from the principle upon which the- 
Bill rested and wrecked it by over loading it. ( Cheers. > 

CoTnniander Kenworthy said the arguments of the right 
hon. gentleman were the same old crusted Tory objections that used 
to be advanced against the extension of the franchise to agricultural 
labourers in this country, ( Laughter.) 

Colonol J< Ward urged that the idea of sanitation in the minds 
of Eastern people differed so greatly uith the idea in the Western 
mind that no one having knowledge of the subject would dream that 
by'the handing over of the control ,of that department to. native 
management an advantage would be* conferred on the Indian people. 
In regard to the transfer of factory legislation also, Mr. O’Grady and 
he asked many questions in the House in 1909-to concerning the 
fa«oyr population of India, and they discovered that almost 
all of the factories in India were owned by wealthy Indians who had 
no knowledge of European ideas of labour and' objected to any 
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regulation, and that it was through the apprehension of their hostility 
that more had not been done to improve the factory system in 
India, It would be a fatal blunder for Labour members of this House 
to allow the possibility of influencing factory conditions in India 
to pass beyond their reach. 

Mp. N. Mclean contended that the arguments against the pro¬ 
posal afforded vteasons for setting up a Labour electorate in 
India. 

Major Bapnos pointed out that the Bill contained no restriction 
upon the extention of the list of transferred subjects at future dates. 

Major Ormsby-GoPe' remarked that the Labour members failed 
to realise that the industrial population of India was a comparatively 
insignificant part of the whole population. 

The amendment was rejected, on a-division, by 260 votes to ^7. 

Colonel WedgrWOOd moved an amendment to leave out from 
the clause the provision that the rules might provide for fixing the- 
Gontributipns payable by local governments to the Governor-General- 
in Council, and making spch contribution a first charge on allocated 
revenues or moneys. He said the Central Government had large 
sources of revenue, and he wished to enter his protest against the- 
demand that the provinces should also contribute their quota to it. 
When the next step forward was taken grants from the provinces 
ought to cease. The present system of claiming contributions from 
the provinces was particularly unfair in certain cases, such as those- 
of Madras and the United Provinces, and any proposal which tended 
to perpetuate it was open to objection. 

Mp. MontagfU said the inequalities of the present system were 
notorious. A.ll that could be said for the scheme under the Bjll was- 
that it certainly did not make them worse. ( Colonel Wedgwood.— 
It perpetuates them. ) He did not think so. It would be impossible 
to saddle the Government of India with the necessity of raising its 
own revenues entirely all on a sudden. These inqualities mus^ take 
time to remove. Assuming the Bill passed, it had been decided to 
appoint a Fiancial Relations Committee, and Lord- Meston had 
consented to go out to India again to act as chairman. He hoped 
to get a Committee together which would be quite impartial as 
between province and province, and would assist them in coming to 
the end they all desired. Whatever might be the ta.xable capacity 
of India, it could not be developed in a day. 

. The amendment was withdrawn. 
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Colonel Wedg^WOOd moved to omit paragraph 3,10 order to elicit 
whether the right hon. gentleman contemplated that the new 
provincial executives would have Cabinet responsibility, or whether 
the Indian Ministers would present demands for money which they 
■would liave to baiande by making suggestions for additional taxation. 

Mp. Moiitanu said, as he understood the position, the Provin¬ 
cial Governments in India had practically no powers of taxation. 
To his mind, taxation ought not be imposed on the provinces. He 
hoped it never would be imposed except when the whole Government, 
after considering the resources at their disposal, agreed to go to the 
, legislatures to ask for taxation. He contemplated that all Budget 
proposals •, would be discussed in common between all parties 
■concerned. 

. Tht amendment as negative without a division. 

• On the question that the clause stand part 0/the £ill-~ 

Mr. Oman explained that ‘‘diarchy’\was a German word invented 
by Professor Mommsen and applied to the relations between tne 
Emperor Tiberius Augustus and the Senate. It was the most 
loathsome piece of political farce ever foisted on a great nation. 
He regretted the passing of this clause because it sanctihed racial 
differences. It created in the Provincial Government a body which 
•was purely Indian. .We had ceded to purely Indian administration 
a great part of the provincial functions, of Government. It would 
have been better if the whole functions of Government had been 
partly given over to Indians. It was lamentable that a purely 
Indian body would have charge of some things in which the great 
Indo British Civil Service should hold way. He referred particularly 
to sanitation and education. There was a great agitation in India 
in favour of a so called indigenous medicine—a fad of which the 
medical science uf the world did not approve, but which had great 
popularity. That question would come, not before the Indo-British 
medical service, but the service entirely controlled by the Indian 
part of the Administration.. That was deplorable. 

Colonel Yate said they had no notion whether the Government 
of India agreed to the transfer of education. So far as they were 
aware the Government of India were entirely averse from this 
transfer. * 

The clause was agreed to, as also clause II (Borrowing 
po\fers of local Government). 
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^ On Clause III. 

Mr. Spoor moved that Burma be included in the operation of 
the clause, his object being to ascertain whether it was intended for 
the benefit of Burma to introduce at the earliest possible moment a 
measure analogous to the one which they were then Considering. 

Mr. Montagu quite agreed that Burma must, have an analo¬ 
gous grant of Self-Government adapted to her own local conditions, 
and Burma .would get without loss of lime one of two things. She 
would either become a Governor's province and be dealt with Clause 
15, if that turned out to be the best solution, or be given, a different 
Constitution, . in which case it would be necessary to bring in new 
legislation, which would be introduced without loss of . time. 

Mr. G. Throne asked the right Hon. Gentleman to say when he 
expected to come to a decision, and Earl Winterton submitted that 
a good deal of harm might be done if the position of Burma were 
discussed at lengh on that occasion. 

Mr. Mont&gU said he cotild not give a definite promise as to 
when legislation would be introduced, for he was not in a position 
to ' pledge the Government. But his desire was to finish this great 
work ; he was in communication with the Government of India in 
regard to Burma, and he should be disappointed if at the end of the 
ne.xi Session a Burma Bill was not then introduced,' 

The Amendment was withdrawn. ' 

Sir H.. Cr.aik moved an amendment to provide, that the 
Governors of the provinces should be appointed by the Governor- 
General with the approval" of His Majesty, and that they must 
have been, at the time of their appointments, at .least lo yearss 
in the service of the Crown in India. 

Mr. Fisher, ( President of the Board of Education ) said it 
was not the intention nor the effect of the clause that Civil servants 
should lienceforward be excluded from the new Governorships. 
The clause expressly provided for the possible appointment of 
members of the Indian Civil Service to those exalted posts. The 
new duties were not of a nature for which the Indian Civil Service 
was the best preparation. 

After further debate, Hr. Montagu denied that the clause^vas 
put in with a desire to* do anything unjust to the Civil Service of 
India, which had no greater admirer than himself. Nor did the 
clause rob them of anything. It gave them every chance still to 
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reach the position of Governor. What it did do—and. the clause vas 
fully, agreed—was to throw those positions open to the best man who 
could be found for the job. In the law Civil servants in India were 
eligible for Governorships of presidencies, and he thought if would be 
a very unfortunate thing to regard the rare occasions on which that 
particular, appointment had been made as precluding this appoint¬ 
ment being made. He did not believe that in practice for some 
years * to come the clause would make a very great difference. He 
wanted nothing so much as to ensure for India in the future the best 
Civil Service that contd be got. He >vas sanguine enough that when 
this great controversy was settled and this bill was law, the relation¬ 
ship between Indian politicians and the Civil Servants who undertook 
to carry it ont would have none of the bitterness which had been the 
terrible lot of the unfortunate Civil servants who had done their 
duty with unswerving application during the last lo years. 

The amendment war negatived, and the clause sbos agreed fo. 


> ■ \ 

The House of Commons again went into Committee on Dec. 4 

' on the recommitted Government of India Bill, 

Mr. Whttely in the chair. 

The Chairman pointed out that there were amendments on 
Clause 7, which dealt amongst other things ^ith rjualification of 
electors, ranging over several matters, and he proposed, with the 
assistance of the Committee, to take three leadiMj points from 
amongst'them— viz., (t) the question of sex qualiflcation, (2) the 
question of the candidates, and C3) the question of' the electorate. 
This would give members an opportunity of putting forward their* 
views in each class. 

Major Hills moved as an amendment that in framing 
the rules which laid down the qualification for voters, no discrimina¬ 
tion shbuld be made on account of se.x. His desire was to include 
women as men in the electorate, and his amendment, whilst 
it qualified a woman to vote, wonld not qualify her to sit upon the 
legislative councils. It could not be said that there ^vas no demand 
for women’s franchise because as far as Indian opinion went it was 
quite unanimous in Jwour of -granting women the vote. A distin¬ 
guished Indian Civil iciwant had told him that woman and woman’s 
opinion largely ruled matters in India. The objection to the 
amendment was, he yiinderstood, that the idea of the franchise was 
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totally foreign and repugnant to the social and religious feelings of 
India. His reply was that we had made great inroads on the social 
structure of India by this Biii and that it would be a tall order to say 
that Indian opinion would not sanction the vote. The Bill would 
enfranchise about live million men. and the effect of his amendment 
would be to enfranchise one million women. We had already sapped 
the traditional historical system of India, and he did not 
believe that a new world could be built without the aid of women. 
The safest as well as the justest cause would be to grant them the 
vote. , . 

Mp. Montagu expressed the the hope that the Committee 
would support the decision of the JointY Committee.. He quite 
recognised the force of the denoand for woman suffrage in, India, 
and Parliament .would make a mistake in denying to the women 
•the opportunity of becoming enfranchised ; nevertheless in many 
.parts of India there was' a strong conservative opinion against it, 
opinion more prominent in some provinces than in others, and 
based largely on the belief in did established customs', amounting 
in some cases to religion. There being on a subject of this kind 
such divergence of opinion on a matter cutting deep down <into the 
social life of India, what was the best thing for Parliament to do ? 
He submitted that it was to maitain the impartiality which had 
been characteristic of the British Government in India ever since 
it was founded, and to leave it to the people of India to decide the 
lhatter themselves as represented under the Bill. This was not a 
question of enfranchising women in our own country and under our 
or^n social conditions. The queston was whether they 'should decide 
no\v and at once to enfranchse \VOmen who lived under different 
' con'ditions, and whose relations to the men in. India were matters 
.for Indians themselves to decide. 

Lady Astor— But it is to be decided by .Indian men. ( Hear, 
hear. ) 

Mr. Montagu —That is quite true. But the Hon. Member 
will remember that the que.stion of woman franchise in the country 
^as decided by men« 

Lady AstOP—Only after enormous pressure from the ladies. 

( Laughter and chedrs. ) . 

Mp Montagu—That also is quite true.* But the pressure will 
-come into existence in India, if it is not in existence already, and 
the question will be decided in the same way. I agree with what 
.has been said as to the valuable contributiotls that women could 
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make to the political questions of the country, both as electors and ' 
representatives. If I were an Indian and a member of the .Legis¬ 
lative Council I sirould vote for the proposition. But I do not 
think I am entitled to do so here and now. We should leave it to 
those who are Indians. 

Mr. Spoor speaking as a metrjber of the Joint Committee 
which considered the Bill, said they had all been profoundly 
impressed by the reasons given, by Indian women witnesses for 
the political enfranchisement of their sex, and the earnestness 
and eloquence with which those reason.'! were supported.. He 
believed a majority of the Committee, were they left to declide 
according to convictions, ^would have agreed to the inclusion of 
the proposal in the Bill. In the circumstances the decision of 
the question would not be left, as was pointed out by the noble 
lady (Lady Astor), to the women of India, nor even to the people 
of India for 98 per cent, of the people would be excluded from 
the electorate. 

Earl Winterton supported the amendment. He said 
the .purpose of the Bill' was to allow India to advance by 
progressive steps towards the ideal of Western democracy. There 
was no logical reason, why Indian women should' not be 
permitted to make an advance along that path. Of course 
the'e.xteiision of the franchise to the women of India “ would cut 
deep into the social susceptibilities of that countiy," as the Joint 
Committee remarked, but was not that observation applicable to the 
same reform in any country ? (Hear, hear). Too many people in 
this. country took their ideas of the position of women in the East 
from such plays as A/gar. All the evidence available went to show 
that the women living under the •veil in Eastern countrfes took an 
interest in politics and the affairs of life generally now such as was 
unknown 10 years ago; and the e.xperience of English ladies living 
in the East and coming into close touch with the native women was 
that very often the womep who lived in what seemed the utmost 
detachment from the world took the deepest interest in political 
and public questions. The women of those countries weild'a far greater 
Influence through their husbands than was generally supposed, and 
to keep them out of the franchise system would involve the risk 
of having an agitation in / India resembling the women franchise 
agitation in this country, and would place a serious weapon in the 
hands of agitators. Of course, there were in India, as in every 
country, some women, as well as some men, who were unfitted to 
exercise the vote. Reading some recent reports of the Divorce 
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Court, one might say that some women in this country were unfitted 
to exercise the vote. For e.xample, would'“the majors girl wife,” 
when she reached the age of 30 years, be more fitted to exercise 
vote than would a woman graduate of Bombay University? (.Hear, 
hear.) What would be needed above ail else in India, when the 
new system of Government came into operation, would be to bring 
informed public opinion to bear upon questions of hygiene and 
reform. He. contended that, after what had taken place in this 
country, Parliament could not logically refuse to extend the franchise 
to the women of India. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bennett said that he thought the course which the Joint 
Committee had proposed should be taken in this matter was; 
on the whole, quite as helpful to the cause of woman suffrage in India 
as the course recommended by the supporters of the amendment. 

Mr. Fisher, ( President of the Board of Education*) ap^aled 
to the Committee to come tb a decision on this question, 
the issues of which were now fully before them.. The 
Government felt that if the text of the Bill was preserved in its 
present form, woman suffrage would be introduced in many pro¬ 
vinces of Jndia where it was popular, where there was a strong 
element in its favour, and where woman^s organizations'were already 
fully developed. But from all the evidence at their disposal, they 
were convinced that to introduce this question at this motnent 
in the Punjab for instance would create very serious difficulty. For 
that reason they had come to the conclusion that it was far 
better to leave the decision of this question to the opinion of the 
provinces of India and not to decide it on the floor of the House.' 

Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy said the Punjab had 
been referred to. A letter ’ of the Aga Khan, the head of the 
Indian Musalmans, appeared in The Times three or four days 
ago strongly recommending, the grant of the vote to women. 
The three great native political organizations—the Indian 
National Congress, the Indian Moslem league, and the Home 
Rule League of India—had by large majorities passed resolutions, 
not asking but demanding that the limited number of women 
who VKOuld be included should be granted the franchise. 

The amendsnent was rejected by zoz votes to 67. 

Colonel Wedgwood moved an amendment providing that 
non-residence in a constituency should hot disqualify for election 
to Governors' Legislative Councils. He said the obligation of 
residence did not exist and would not be tolerated in this countiy, 
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and ought not to be introduced in India. The argument against a 
residential qualification in England applied with greater force to 
India, where few candidates would be available. It would increase 
the difficulty of selecting the leaders of the new democracy in India. 
He felt that at the back of this limitation of the choice of candidates 
in Bombay, the Punjab, and the Central Protinces was a desire to 
have representatives in these Legislatures who would have less 
education and less experience, and would be more amenable to 
political pressure. 'Another amendment he had on the paper 
provided that a man should not be disqualified for standing by 
reason of the fact that he had been disiAissed from the Government, 

■ or had been imprisoned for any offence not involving moral 
turpitude. The best way to put into an agitator a sense of serious 
responsibility to the community was to* put him in Parliament. 
He had a third amendment to provide that membership of a local 
legislature should not be a disqualification for election to the Im- 

•• perial Legislature at Delhi. 

Mp. Montag’ue said that when the rules relaling to the franchise 
-came back from India and were laid before Parliament" an 
opportunity would be given to the House to discuss them, He 
believed the residential qualification was a bad one because it was 
• of very little use. The adoption of the principle in three of the 
provinces was a compromise. If it were fonnd that the absence of a 
residential qualification in the other provinces led to good represen¬ 
tation of rural constituencies, then he hoped that at. the next revision 
••of the franchise the residential qualification in the three ' provinces 
would disappear. . ^ i 

' Lieutenant-Commander Keftworthy— When wiii^ the first 

■ elections take place in India ? ' V ,. 

Mr. Montagu said he could not give the date till the Bill was 
through But he wished to have the first elections held in November, 
iqao, so that the first session of the new Councils could commence 
in January, 1921. 

The amendment was negatived Clause 7 added to the Bill}' 

\ 

On Clause 9. 

Mr. Spoor mofred an amendment designed to ensure the 
selection of such President by direct election, instead of by appoint¬ 
ment by the Governors, until the expiration of a period of four 
years from the first meetings. . 
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Mp. Montagu said he thought no better way could be found 
to prejudice the start of the scheme than to adopt the amendment 
The proposal in the clause was that until the first Councils had 
gone by and an election had taken place. Presidents should not be 
appointed who would have the qualifications and experience neces¬ 
sary for such a position; but for some reason which he could not 
understand the mover of the amendment was not content to wait 
until, at the end of four years, elected Presidents could be chosen. 

The amendment was negatived and the clause agreed to, 

Mp- Montagu on an amendment moved by Mr. Stewart to 
Clause to, providing that local legislatures should not make or 
take into consideration any law relating to currency or coinage, 
assured the hon. member that there was not the slightest danger of 
currency or coinage ever being a provincial subject in India. 
It was phr^icatly impossible that it should be so without the 
assent of the House, and absolutely impossible that anybod}- should 
propose it. 

ne amendment was negatived. 

The clause was afterwards agreed to, as were clauses 12 to /y. 

On Clause 19. 

Lieutenant Cotnander Kenworthy moved an amendment 
which provided that the members should be nominated or “ directly" 
elected. He argued that the chamber should be directly elects, 
as it was desirable to start the new Legislative Assembly on the 
most democratic lines. 

Mr. Montagu was in cordial agreement with the advantages 
of direct representation. The Government of India were hopeful 
of advising a system of direct representation, and that would, 
in all probability, be put in the scheme which would come before 
the House. There was, however, a possibility that the direct 
electorate could not be devised in time for the starting of the 
Bill. 

The amendment was negatived. . 

On an amendment to Clause 24, which deals with the 
proceedings in the Indian Legislature, Colonel WedgfWOOd raised 
the question of fiscal autonomy, which, he said, almost the 
■whole of the evidence from India asked for. At present they 
had gone so far as to allow that the Government, if they thouglit 
fit, should propose import duties to the Legislature. He considered 
that the question of import duties should be dependent upon the 
Assembly itself. 
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Mr. Montagna said that the amendment was unnecessary. He 
was quite in agreement with heal autonomy for India but it was 
for the Government to put forward the proposals. Most of the 
officials in India bad been Protectionists; he himself was a con-' 
vinced Free-trader. It was certain that if we had the key industries 
in this country, India would have the same. India should have 
the opportunity of revising her tariffs in what she considered to 
be her interests. Any tariff proposed in India must be in the 
shape of a Bill, which could only be carried by voles of the 
legislative Assembly. 

The amendment was negatived and the clause agreed to. 

CUeuses z6 to gi were agreed to after a number of amendments had 
been negatived or wittidraivn. 


On Clause 38, relating to the control of the Secretary of State, 
Mr, Montagu, in reply to Colonel Wedgwood, gave an undertaking 
that before rules were made embodying the franchise, he w^ould 
submit them to the House of Commons for approval and give 
the House an opportunity of amending them. 

The clause was agreed to. 

Clauses 34 and 35 were agreed to. Before Clause 36 relating 
to the Civil Services in India was agreed to, Mr. Montagu said 
it was far better that Civil servants should retire than work un¬ 
willingly under the new constitution. He would exercise his dis¬ 
cretion if he were still Secretary of State in dealing with the matter, 
but he could not gram proportionate pensions on his own sole 
authority. The information he had tended to show that Civil 
servants, having expressed their apprehension about certain aspects 
of the Bill, would, in accordance with the great traditions of the 
service, do their best to make it a success. 


The remaining clauses were agreed to, and the Bill was reported 
without amendment to the House. 



The Govt, of India Bill, 1919 

Third Reading In the House of Commons 

( Friday Dec. 5, 1919 )■ 

The speaker took the Chair at 12 o'clock. 

On the motion for the Third Reading of the measure;— 

Mp. Adarason said that the Labour Party recognised the Bill as 
a definite step in the right direction. Their principal ciiticism was 
that it did not go far enough, and that we were not taking advantage 
fully of the help of the people of India in the great task we 
had in hand. The Bill gave the people a measure of control in the 
various provinces, but no real control in the Central Government. 
This, in the opinion of his party, was a mistake, and might deprive 
us of the sympathetic co-operation of some of the best elements of 
the population of India. 

His party also regretted that the Bill only provided for a very 
limited franchise, and they especially regretted that the industrial 
workers were excluded from it. There were industrial problems 
facing the Indian people and demanding solution and the industrial 
workers of India w'ere initiating trade union movements for the 
improvement of their condition. The Bill failed to provide the 
working classes with the political safety-valve which had been 
provided h'^re ( England ) and in other industrial countries. In this 
country politic^ freedom had given the working classes an alternative 
to direct action. This had enabled them to proceed on constitutional 
lines, the lines of evolution, as against revolution ; and there was a 
strong probability that Labour would assume the responsibilities 
of Government in this country in the not far distant future. If 
political freedom were denied to the industrial worker in India, 
he might be driven back to direct action. A profound mistake 
would have been committed, and it might prove very costly to the 
Empire and to the people of India themselves. The Labour Party 
also regretted the exclusion of women from the franchise. Here 
our experience had shown the great value of allowing men and 
women to lace together thei problems of national life.. But notwith¬ 
standing the defects of the Bill, the Labour^ Party welcomed it, 
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as he had said, as a step in the right direction. They hoped it 
would prove a success, and so justify the grant of a further 
instalment of political, power to the people of India at no distant 
date. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir J. r. Rees said the Bill was a great experiment, 
and of course there was danger in it, but as it was generally 
accepted that something . must be done and that delay 
would be dangerous, he was glad that the Bill had come to its 
last stage in the House. He had felt aghast at the proposal 
made last night that as many women as men might be safely 
enfranchised in India. This confidence could only be based on 
want of knowledge. He, like others, had been captivated by the 
eloquence and charm of the ladies who came from India to plead 
the claims of their sex. But any one who wanted to know the 
real India must go, not to the cosmopolitian and hardly Indian 
city of Bombay, from which came the women’s deputation 
but to the least industrial and most rural, and therefore 
the most representative provinces—first Madras, and then the 
United Provinces. The women of India enjoyed the privilege 
of choosing their husbands and dismissing them at will, and he 
must say that so reasonably did they exercise this tremendous 
privilege that if a husband conducted himself at all well he had 
a verj’ good chance of being kept on. (Laughter.) 

It was said that the Lieutenant-Governors were opposed to the 
BUI. The other day he was shooting with two Lieutenant-Governors 
—^he was happy to say they shot every well as the birds found out 
(laughter)—and they said to him, “ It is by no means the case that 
Lieutenant-Governors are all of one mind in this matter. It may 
be that we, as old Civil servants, would prefer the present system 
to go on”—so he would, too, as an on old Civil servant—but we 
realise that India cannot stand still, that she must have some 
share in that adrance of democracy for which, rightly or wrongly, 
we fought in the War, and we do not oppose the arrangements 
made for the distribution of work, which we are represented as 
condemning.” But now that Persia, which was proverbial for its 
unalterable laws, had become a Parliamentary Government, that 
China, the symbol of unchanging conservatism, had become a 
Republic, that the autocratic Thrones of the world were in the 
dust—not that he rejoiced over these things (laughter)—it was follv 
to talk about personal predilections, or to pretend that they did not 
want the reasonable and moderate and thoroughly well guarded 
advance which the Bill proposed. Throughout the Bill tfiere were 
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the completest and most satisfactory safeguards of the maintenance 
of British supremacy. The provision that increases of the land tax 
should be, as far as possible, the acts of the Legislatures, and not 
the executive and administrative acts of the Government, was great 
and far-reaching, and should commend itself to the more Radical 
section of the House, In which all were Radicals now ( Laughter.) 
The Secretary for India had shown great sagacity and ability in 
his Conduct of the Bill, and the people of India were fortunate 
tliat at a time like this his right hon. friend should have had charge 
of such a measure. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir D. Maclean said he regarded the Bill as a great 
Liberal measure, and thought the nation would feel that the 
Committee on the Bill had come to sound, fair, and states¬ 
man like conclusions. I^o measure affecting the great Empire of 
India had ever received more careful consideration. First, the 
Secretary of Spte had visited India, and with his colleagues had 
conducted most careful investigations at a time of great internal 
trouble there. Then had followed the issue of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, one of the most remarkable State documents 
ever published in the history of the British Empire ; next the 
Introduction and second reading of the Bill; then its consideration 
by a Joint Committee of both Houses, followed by its consideration 
in Committee of this House, and now by its third reading. The 
progress of the measure had been quite remarkable. There had 
been much difference of opinion, honestly and competently ex¬ 
pressed : but there had been only two divisions in the Committee 
.stage; and it was a very remarkable event and S3nnptomatic of the 
substantial measure of agreement which had been reached in regard 
to one of the most difficult problems ever presented to the House 
that the Bill had gone through without any of the customary 
Parliamentary pressure and without any amendment. There had 
been no attempt to stifle discussion, there had been no obstruction, 
and there had been a measure of agreement which must give to 
those who were still mistrustful some ground for confidence that 
the Bill had been fairly, fully and competently discussed. Much 
had been said of the risks of ^is new experiment. So far as he 
could see, the strongest criticism had come from those who thought 
it did not go far enough. That might be the case, but in dealing 
witli so vast a problem he was convinced that it was right to proceed 
with sufficient boldness to justify the confidence of the sincere 
reformers in India, coupled wjth the necessary measure of precaution 
dictated by experience. A problem so great and complex could 
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not be dealt with in a light-hearted way. If Parliament were to be 
true to their trusty they must deal with it on broad, siatesman-Iike, 
and steady lines. He was sure that those who were true leaders 
of opinion in India—and it was cause for thankfulness that India 
was developing so rapidly a governing class of capacitj’, energy, 
and steadiness—would at no distant date of history be counted and 
qualified to take on their own shoulders the broad principles of 
Self-Government and apply them in practice in that great Dominion 
within the ambit of the British C^o^vn. The Bill represented a long 
step forward. If we wished to retain India within the British Empire 
we must not be afraid of development and change. VVe should 
not keep her unless we thoroughly grasped that fact. But he believed 
there was no fear of India leaving the ambit of the British Empire 
so long as we fully and in time recognised that we must give 
her, growing as she was in knowledge, intelligence, and consciousness, 
her due measure of Self-Government. 

Professor Oman speaking as a member of a group Avhose 
amendments had been rejected, said they were not opposed 
to the Bill, but had only sought to add to it clauses that would 
protect enlightened and wise Government in India. His 
constituency was sometimes called the supporter of lost causes. 
To that list no more honourable cause could be added than that 
of the old Indian Civil, Service, to which Oxford had given by the 
hundred the best of her men, and the activities of which he feared 
were impaired for ever by this Bill. The measure seemed to him 
to indicate a desire to disturb the placid content of the masses 
of India. The desire to disturb, disguised as idealism and high 
policy, had brought us into a condition which he could only view 
with much doubt and fear as to the future. 

Sir H. Craik said the passage of this Bill was perhaps 
the most hazardous and daring step that had ever been 
taken by the British Parliament, but the right hon. gentleman 
migh rely on everybody doing his best to make the 
advance prosperous and successful. He had the strongest and 
closest ties with the Indian Civil Service, and he was convinced 
that in their doubts and difficulties, whether they were mistaken 
or not, they had always been deeply and sincerely anxious for 
what was best for India. He was equally convinced that the 
Service would accept the changed conditions and devote them¬ 
selves in all loyalty to making a success of the new Constitution. 

Mr. Spoor agreed that the time for criticism had now 
passed. What was going to be the result of this measure ? 
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It had been claimed fur it that it strock the happy- 
medium. Time alone would show how far that hope would be 
realised. He sincerely hoped the people of India would take this 
measure, that all sections of political opinion in that country would 
use it, to the fullest possible advantage. But he hoped the people 
of India would continue to agitate on strictly constitutional lines 
in order to secure that wider aiid larger measure of Self-Government 
towards which the present proposal was only a step. 

He had criticised the Bill because he thought it did not go far 
enough; but he recognised in it a definite break with the past. 
He believed it was actually the opening of a door, and it depended 
in great measure upon the attitude and the unity of the Indian 
people how much farther that door should be opened. He con¬ 
gratulated the Secretary of State for India upon having taken this 
historic step, for when the Bill passed he believed our relations with 
India would be full of promise for the future. There had been 
rather black pages in the past. There had been misunderstanding, 
coercion,and natural resentment. He would like to see the hatchei 
buried and the past forgotten. In order to do that it must be' 
clearly understood that the day had gone for ever when the people 
of India could be regarded as a subject race. 

The principle of the Bill was that we regarded the people 
of India as in every essential respect our equals; and if we could 
encourage that sense of equality and comradeship between the 
Indian people and the British people, the relations of the two 
countries would be much happier in the future than in the past. 
We were seeking to fulfil some of the obligation of the trusteeship 
which we assumed many years ago. If we could convince the 
people of India that the time when we unfortunately regarded 
them as a subject race had gone, and that they were really our 
equals, he believed the people of India would be able to make 
rt much larger contribution to the peace and progress of the world 
than would have been possible in any other conditions. 

Major Ormsby Qore said the really great thing the 
Bill did was to establish an Indian electoiate. Eight and a 
half per cent, of the adult males was a small franchise, but it was 
far more numerous than anything that had ever existed in the 
past. The hon. member for Oxford University talked of the Indian 
Civil Service as a lost cause, a statement which ought not to pass 
without challenge. The Indian Civil Service would be of as great 
value in the future as in the past. The Bill was being passed 
because we had taught India to love and admire our institutions 
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and political ideals and to copj" them. In the future he believed 
on the basis of this Bill and its progressive development there 
would be an increase of mutual sympathy and understanding 
between Indians and England. He hoped the rather too ready 
criticism which some Indians had adopted in recent years of the 
Indian Civil Service, and of Englishmen themselves, would cease j 
also that the talk of the subject races and of people being unable 
to do this and that would also cease on the other side. 

Captain W. E. Elliott said it seemed extra-ordinary that 
when they had a Bill brought in by Whiggism triumphant 
no mention of the other great party in the State should be 
made. This was a change from bureaucracy to oligarchy, and 
the oligarchs had caught the Labour Party, who lined up behind 
them saying, “ Here we have a great democratic advance.” Whenever 
the Whigs had won and put a great oligarchy into power the people 
had been ground down and trampled on. If India had been en¬ 
trusted to us by the League of Nations, should we have considered 
we had fulfiled the mandate by transferring it from our own people 
to five millions of the Indian upper classes ? 

When the Bill had become law, our responsibility towards India 
would be very greatly increased, and the supervision of Parliament 
would need to be far keener than it had ever been before, and he 
despaired of their being able to compass that in a congested state 
of Parliamentary business. Such supervision as would be needed, 
seemed to him to be utterly beyond the power of any Committee 
or Standing Committee of members under the changed circumstances. 
But there was no doubt that this experiment of handing over of the 
Indian toiling masses to the rule of the Indian wealthy classes 
W'ould have to be watched very closely. Knowing the pressure 
that had been brought to bear on ever}' member of that House, 
they must realise that there was a driving power behind this move¬ 
ment which did not come solely from the mere political aspirations- 
of the people of India. The great constitutional experiment which 
the Labour Party were so proud to support was a very dangerous 
thing, and was against the traditional policy of the proletariat in 
all ages, which had been to support the ceiuial Executive as against 
tlie local people. The man at the bottom looked to the man at 
the top for his remedy, as a private might look to the support of 
hi.s colonel against a sergeant-major. 

Colonel Wedgood said that in putting this measure on the- 
Statute book the Secretary of State for India had done 
something upon which the freedom and happiness of a nation 
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depended and something upon which history was built. It was 
true that he and other members had tried to amend the 
Bill with a view to making it one of which they might be more 
proud ; one wliich India might be more ready to accept as the goal 
of her ambitions. They, however, all knew that the present measure 
was the utmost that could be got through Lord Curson, and that 
it was really a triumph for the Secretary of State, who had done 
something to the credit of the British Commonwealth. He hoped 
the e.'tample which the British Parliament was setting in building 
up a new Self-Governing Dominion within the Empire would be 
followed by the other Allied nations which had accepted mandate.^ 
for the administration of other countries, and that the experiment 
which had proved a success in every country within the British 
Empire in which it had been tried would be extended to Egypt, 
Turkey, Mesopotamia, and even to Persia. ( Lieutenant Commander 
Kenworthy.—And to Ireland” ) Ireland could look after herself. 
But the Bill was not enough. It would not have been enough 
even if the amendment proposing a larger franchise and more 
extended powers had been carried. India, in fact, was not vitally 
interested in the Bill, She was infinitely more interested in the opera¬ 
tion of the Press Act, the Seditious Meeting Act, the Rowlatt Acts, 
and all the other un-English Acts with which India is held down, 
and in the amnesty of the political offenders who were in gaol 
or banished to all over the world. The Bill should therefore be accom¬ 
panied by a full amnesty of political offenders, and above all by a 
Declaration of Rights which would put the humblest Indian subject 
on the same footing with ail subjects of the British Crown, and 
thereby establish within the Empire a people divided neither by 
colour nor by any differentiation in the rights of man. 

Earl Wlnterton supporting the Bill said the haste with 
which it had been passed was, in the circumstances, abundantly 
justified. But he thought it right to utter the warning that they 
were passing through a period of great danger in regard to the 
position of the House of Commons, because almost even*' Bill 
that was brought forward was declared to be urgent on the ground 
that if it were not at once passed into law there would be a revolution 
either at home or abroad. The Secretary of State for India had 
shown himself to be a Parliamentarian in the best sense-of the 
word, thus affording a refreshing contrast to some of his colleagues 
In the Cabinet, who seemed to think that Parliamentary' experience 
could be learnt in a day, and treated the House of Commons in a 
way in which it was not accustomed to be a treated. But he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would represent to the Government that. 
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while the House was willing to pass this Bill quickly, there was a 
large body of opinion in the House which regarded the hurry in 
which Bills were pushed through as injurious to the reputation 
of Parliament. 

Mr. G. Stewart complained that the Bill had been rushed through 
tlie House at every turn, and that the Secretary for India had not 
been fair to hon. members in rejecting every proposed amendment 
and regarding those members who had given notice of amendments 
as necessarily hostile to the measure. The right hon. gentleman 
might have given the House enlightenment on certain points, as 
for example, how far the financial policy of India was to be controlled 
by Indians. The Bill was inconsiderate to the Indian Civil Service, 
and although it was possible that, as the Secretary of State had said, 
most of the objections came from ex-Civil servants, and not from 
men now in the Service, that was not surprising, because the former 
were independent men and the latter were not. The Bill would 
disintegrate India at the moment when we had lost control of the 
foreign policy of Afghanisun and it would probably be necessary 
to increase the Indian Array. No provision appeared to have been 
made for the increased expense which a larger Army in India would 
involve. In framing the Bill the Government had violated one of 
the principles upon which the British Empire had been founded and 
successfully carried on—that of trusting the men on the spot. Of 
the Englishmen in India, 98 per cent, did not like the Bill. Their 
opinion had not been properly considered. He did not speak as 
a non-reformer, and be earnestly hoped that the optimism of the 
Secretary of State would be justified. 

Mr. Denniss said the question how far the fiscal policy of India 
would be controlled by the Imperial Legislature was of supreme 
importance to all in this country who traded with India, but had 
been scarcely mentioned in the debates on the Bill. Many of our 
great commercial men stated that the Bill was intended to remove 
.^1 checks upon the fiscal control of the proposed new Legislatures, 
which would consist to a great e.xtent of the rich men, the manufac- 
•turers. and the merchants of India. He believed that the Bill 
would tie the hands of the Secretary of State and prevent the right 
iion. Gentleman placing any check upon a fiscal measure which 
might impose fetters upon British trade with India. The importance 
of that to the great cotton industry could not be over estimated, 
and !is one of the representatives of the centre of that industry 
he could not let the Bill pass without uttering a warning as to what 
was likely to happen in the near future. 
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Colonel Yate declared that Mr. Spoor had been dancing to the 
tune of Brahmana and Congressmen of India. He complained of 
the hurried manner in which a Bill of this importance had been 
passed; and he doubted whether the Prime Minister or the Leader 
of the House had the faintest notion how far the Bill was going 
to take them. The Indian Civil Service was highly disturbed over 
this Bill, and were anxious as to the result of it. He u'ls glad 
that those who desired to retire before the Bill came into operation 
would be'allowed to retire on a proportionate pension. It appeared 
to him that under the Bill the Secretary of State had attached to 
himself all the powers of his Council, and had left himself autocratic 
power without any restraining influence from his Council That 
would be the effect of abolishing the quorum of five. Moreover, 
he need only hold a meeting of his Council when he pleased to 
do so. Every member of the Viceroy’s Council might be a native 
of India. How, then could British and Imperial interests be properly 
presented ? 

Mr. Montagu —Tliere is no change in that. 

Colonel Yate said that if British rule was essential to the welfare 
of India, at least half of the Viceroy’s Executive Council should be 
British born subjects. They were weakening the Government of 
India, not only in the provinces, but also in the Central Government. 
In a four months’ tour in India the Secretary of State had produced 
a Constitution to form into one nation 515,000,000 of people 
differing in race, creed and language—that was an impossible thing 
to do. As in the case of Egypt, they ought to have a Commission 
of the most experienced men to find out before the Bill came into 
force all the different nationalities which ought to have their 
separate Councils. Throughout the Bill there was an absence of 
recognition of the King as Emperor of India. Everything possible 
should be done to increase the reverence throughout India of the 
King-Emperor, and if a Commission were to go out nothing could 
be more welcome to the people of India than that it should be 
under the presidency of the Prince of Wales. 'I'he pronouncement 
of August 20 was made by the Secretary of State in answer to a 
question. The right hon. gentleman arrogated to himself the 
position of the King-Emperor.' The pronouncement ought to have 
been made in the name of the King-Emperor. 
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Mr. Montagu’s Reply. 

Mr. Montagu said the hon. and gallant gentleman would have 
been the first to criticise if the announcement of August 20 liad 
been made on the advice of the Government by the King, because 
he would then have told them that they (Govt.) had jockeyed 
the House into accepting a statement which they would not 
have been able to criticise because it came from his Majesty. 
I'Or another reason he wanted to be sure that His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, who was personally venerated throughout 
India, coaid not be associated with an announcement until 
he ( Mr. Montagu ) was sure of Parliament carrying 

it out. It was no nse making an announcement in India; what they 
wanted was an effective application. Whatever might be said against 
the method by which the Bill had been brought in, it was 3.^ }rears 
since its first inception. He gladly acknowledged that this seemed* 
to liim to iie the most responsible and at the same time the proudest 
moment of his life (cheers). He had been associated with the Govern¬ 
ment of India not. as his hon. and gallant friend had said, for four 
months, but for six years—four years as Under Secretary and two 
years as Secretary of State. He had kept before him one ambition, 
that was, to have the privilege of carrying through Parliament what 
he believed to be the only justification of the Empire—a step of 
Self-Government for India 

It was quite true what the hon. gentleman behind (Captain Elliot) 
had said by way of taunt that he once belonged to a party, or a 
section of a party, called liberal Imperialists, but he never had more 
tlian one conception of Imperialists, never had more than one 
conception of Imperialism in his mind—that there could be no 
pride for pleasure in a Crown Colony, no pride for pleasure in 
domination or subordination, nor pleasure in flying the British flag 
for the benefit of British trade ; but that the only Imperialism that 
was wortli having was a trusteeship which has intended to develop 
the country under the British flag into a partnership in the common¬ 
wealth. lie thought it was a great thing for India that the House 
of Commons had passed the Bill up to this stage in a spirit of 
almost complete, if not complete unanimity, neither snatching 
more here, nor saving a little elsewhere, but giving it generously and 
with a set purpose that this should be a transitional Constitution 
on a road which the House of Commons would to-day determine 
to follow. 
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The ResponsiUity of Parliament. 

If the Bill was accepted, both in its provisions and in wliat it 
was intended to be, a transitional stage in the development of Self- 
Government, a great responsibility rested on the Parliament of the 
future. No constitution seemed to him to be of any use unless it was 
carried out by those who would be responsible for the (Jovennnent 
of India on behalf of Parliament, the Secretary of State in Council, 
and the Governments, there in the letter and in the spirit. The 
powers that were reserved to the Government, and were not to be 
controlled by the representatives of the Indian electors, must he 
exercised as if they were applicable to a country of growing national 
consciousness on the road to Self-Government, and not as*if we 
■ were administering a great estate (cheers). Parliament must see that 
they did not at one and the same time withold things for a particular 
reason and refuse the opportunity for curing that reason. It must 
not say that it was only a minority that wanted this thing, and then 
complain if the minority tried hard to convert the majority. They 
must e-xpect to see political life develop throughout India. Do not 
let them deny to India Self-Government because she could not take 
her proper share in her own defence, and then deny to her people 
the opportunity of learning to defend themselves. These were 
problems for which Parliament took upon themselves the responsi¬ 
bility by the passage of this Bill. 

He thought the passage of the Bill portended the end of the 
old regime. Was it too much to ask that the Indian representatives 
of India would cease to abuse the Indian Civil servants.’ Lotus 
forget the past and start afresh. He was the representative of the 
Civil Service in that House, and that was his privilege and pride. 
It was on him to ask every section of Parliament to see that those 
Indian jCivil servants who worked so unselfishly in India, and who 
would be our help and mainstay in carrying out the new policy, 
did their work unhampered by often cruel criticism, particularly 
when they had no opportunity of defending themselves. Let them 
begin on both sides with a desire to carry out the policy of Parlia¬ 
ment, for it would be the policy of Parliament when the Bill finally 
went through. - 

He wdcomed with enthusiasm the appearance of the Labour 
Party in an organised fashion, and the great part it had taken in 
the discussion of the Bill. He hoped that some of the members 
•would take an early opportunity to visit India. He could not 
help thinking while" listening to his right hon. friend on the front 
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Opposition bench that he had not yet got a real conception of what 
the industrial labour dewlopment was to-day in India and of how 
small it was. He endorsed his right hon. friend’s welcome to trade 
unionism in India, and hoped that it would be a great power for 
achieving a proper standard of life and conditions of labour. But 
it was no use trying to get a franchise to-day and now for which one. 
had not got the materials. He w’anted to ask his hon. and gallant 
friend, one of the most popular men in the House, who had shown 
himself to be so close a student of all the intricacies of the Bill, as 
well as other members who had spoken, to git’e him their help in 
shaping tiie new era. 

[.A.t this point of the right hon. gentleman's speech an Indian 
visitor in the Stranger’s Gallery called out, “ Give complete Home- 
Rule to India and remove oppression.” An attendant at once 
informed him that he must withdraw', and he left the gallery 
quietly.] 

Mr. Montagu, proceeding, asked members not to support a 
particular view because it was held by people who were in a hurry 
without feeling quite sure that they understood the situation. If 
Labour members would act not only as the spokesmen of what he 
might call the extremist party in India, but also as the restrainers 
of some of the misapprehensions among these people, they would 
help in the development of political life in India among those who 
were now looking to them for leadership. Although there were 
great dangers and anxieties about this Bill, and although he did 
not minimise the responsibility which he felt, and which the House 
ought to feel, yet he was certain that there was no better way 
of consolidating the British Empire than by imtiating a measure 
of this kind and steps in this direction. ( Cheers. ) Mr- Montagu 
then ended by expressing his thanks to the witnesses ^yho 
had given evidence before the Committee that had considered 
the Bill. 
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Lord Sinha in moving the Second Beading of the Grovern- 
meut of India Bill 1919 , said that if any arts, oloiiuonce or powers 
of persuasion were necessary to induce the House to accept the 
main principles of the Bill, he would despair of the task, b\it he w.-!* 
so convinced that the great experiment which the Bill inaxigurated 
was likely to prove successful and beneficial not only to India 
l)ut to the Empire, that he rose with humble and grateful pride 
to make the motion. The Bill was the immediate outcome of the 
memorable Declaration of August 20th 1917 practically the whole 
of which was embodied in the preamble. The Bill was a first 
stei> that the Parliament was asked to take to fulfil the pledge 
tlien given. He confidently hoped that their liordships would feel 
that they were taking a generous and perhai>s n Imld stop, which 
was not rash, hasty nor uiiiiecessaiy. 

He then recalled in detail the history of the Bill, and paid a 
tribute to the valuable work of the Southborough Committee, xvitli- 
out which, he said, it would have been impossible to frame the Bill. 
The rcijort of the Joint Committee was almost equally as important 
as the Bill and should be regarded iti India quite as much as the 
Bill as the Charter of India’s progressive liberty. In view of all 
these facta it was impossible reasonably to maintain that the path 
their Lordships were now asked to tread had been insuflicieiitly 
explored. The Bill xvas the natural and inevitable sequel to the 
long chapter of previous legislation for better government in India. 
The ten years since Morley’s reforms were inauguiated had l>cen 
fruitful in experience and rapid development. 

Turning to the War, he said, no words of his wei-e needed to 
give lustre to India's part in the war. The impression that India 

7 
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desired or demanded the Bill as a reward for war services was 
ahsolutely false. The Bill must stand on its own merits. No 
doubt as a res»ilt of the war the status of India had been 
greatly advanced. She had been privileged to participate with the 
Dominions in the Imperial War Council and in the Peace Conferciico 
in Paris and had been admitted as an original member of the 
League of Nations, on which so many of their future hopes 
depended. These cxiMjrienccs had quickened her sense of national 
utiity. It was'no longer possible to doubt her rapidly growing 
sense of nationality. He asked, did their lordships intend to keep 
India on leading strings or did they believe that the time ha<l 
come when ■Indians themselves should bo given some control of 
policy and be put in a position to adopt Self-Government. 

The present system of Go\'ermnent wa.s identical with the 
system of sixty years ago. It w’as purely an official Government. 
The Provincial Co\Jnci!s had been gradually becoming representative, 
but their functions were confined, broadly speaking, to criticism only. 
The Councils did not possess what the representatives of the people 
asked, namely, .some guarantee that the executive would conform 
to their wishes when they ropresented the real desire of the majority. 
That these demands postulated complete self-Govcrnmeiit for India 
at present or even weakened the responsibility of the British Parlia- 
meiitlfor the maintenance of peace and order he, for one, emphatically 
repudiated and ho was convinced that in so doing lie had voiced the 
sentiment of the vast majority of his countrymen. India was not 
yet fully equipped for complete self-Government and he would not 
Ihs so rash as to attempt to predict what she would be. But so 
long as the present system continued, she would never be fit for 
Self-Government. Only responsibility would fit her to embark with 
every hope of success upon such a course. 

The Bill, he said, was not intended to establish a final perma¬ 
nent constitution in India. It provided for a period of transition. He 
would not venture to predict the length of that period. Government 
desired to give Indians immediately some control of policy, law¬ 
making a>id taxation, and must do this by a system of ensur¬ 
ing orderly advance. Lord Sinha, proceeded to declare that 
the Bill attempted successfully to xjrovide for the progress atal 
transition from hureaucratic Government to self Government by 
gradually enlarging the field until no subjects remained reserved. 
He was unable to predict that date, hut obviously it could not 
arrive until there was throughout India a widely diffused and 
tried electorate ci).i>atile of fomiulatiiig clean and wise conception 
of policy and selecting represeiitoti VOS able to guide and voice the 
views of the population. If it were necessary to tiuin administra- 
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•tora, to give Legialatvwea real work to do and real responsibilities 
to shoulder, it was equally necessary to train electors and teach 
the vahie and proper use of the vote. .Success was achieved then 
through failures. 

It was idle, he said, to suppose that Indian Legislators would 
.spring into being full Hedged and they expected mistakes but the Bill 
provided every reasonable safeguard to minimise the possibility oi 
their recurrence or seriousness of their results. This plan had been 
given the somewhat terrifying name of dyarchy, but he preferred 
to call it a system of specific devolution. The Bill interpreted, 
with scrupulous accuracy, the policy of August 20 th 1917 . 

It would be foolish to disguise the fact that many who 
were in full accord with the general policy regarded the basic 
principle of the Bill with niisgiviiig.s. There might be objections, 
but there was no practical alternative to dyarchy. All alternative 
schemes submitted wore essentially the same. They purported to 
give the legislature some responsibility over all matters of Govern¬ 
ment, rather than full responsibility over some. The problem was 
to give the representative assemblies in India a measvu-e of control 
•over the policy and action of Government so that the control 
should gradually bo increased, as those to whom it wjvs entrusted 
exhibited fitness for increase, and .so that each increase came by 
ordered controllable processes, so that the process would always 
be evolution and not revolntiou. To give some control immediately 
over the whole field, instead of practically full control over certain 
defined field, was not a practial proposition and could only result 
either in complete failure to establish real responsibility to Parlia¬ 
mentary institutions in the Councils of India, or the paralysis of 
Government which would rapidly and inevitably lead to the complete 
•control by the legislatures of India and complete ousting of the 
authority of the British Parliament. The hypothesis underlying 
all these alternative schemes was divided allegiance to Parliament 
.011 the one hand, and Provincial Legislatures on the other hand, 
and the division alfectod or might affect every is.sue coming Iwfore 
Government. 

The criticism that it was a dangerous expedient to leave so 
much to be done by rules was unjust.^ He particularly drew 
attention to the provisions of clause 3 to clause 11 section 6, 
empowering Government to secure the pa-ssage or rejection of Bills 
in certain circumstances. This substitution of the Joint Committee 
for the original plan in the Montford report was a great improve¬ 
ment. Nothing would be lost and much would be gained by the 
Committee's-more straight-forward plan. 
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fiefen-iiig to the 1. C. S., he said all tribute was due to the wort, 
of the Civil Service which had made India fit for this change ; the 
passage of the Bill would not close the story of the ungrudging toil of 
the Civil Service. India would long need men of the type which 
Britain had so long given her and he refused to believe that India 
would not continue to receive from sons of Britain the same loyal 
and devoted service os she hajl received to her lasting benefit in the 
past. (Cheers). He cordially echoed the conviction of the Joint 
Committee that the Civil Service would accept the changed condi¬ 
tions and devote themselves loyally to making the new institution 
a success. 

He felt contideiit that the position he was privileged to bold, as 
representative of his countrymen, would ensure him the indulgent 
aiid sympathetic hearing, and that every member of the House 
would approach the examination of the Bill in the traditional spirit 
of British fairness and impartiality and with the earnest desire for 
the advancement of India’s welfare, which had done so much for the 
betterment of India in the past. There might be Noble Lords who 
thought that the passage of the Bill would not advance India’s 
welfare, that tlic system of Government which, with little essential 
change and with so many beneficial results, had endured through the 
uiueteenth century, should continue essentially unchanged through 
the twentieth, and that time had not yet arrived to sever leading 
strings. If they wished to secure the gratitude, the contentment 
and the loj'alty of India, that view could no longer be maintained. 
The whole fruitful course of British Admimstiation in India, 
culminating in the recognition of India as a real partner in the 
Empire, had produced justifiable expectations that we should now 
agree to tmit her as having outgrown her political infancy. 

Lord Siiiha also avowed that no reasonable Indian chiiiued that 
Indians had to-day reached politically the man’s estate, but he did 
claim that they had reached the age of adolescence. This stage of 
growth was notoriously diflScult, hut the guardian best served his 
ward’s interests wlio conserved the relationship of mutual tnist and 
atfection and so ordered his control that the aspirations of freedom 
and self-expression, which inevitably accompanied adolescence, 
received wise and reasonable indulgence and that active control was 
exercised only to prevent irretrievable errors or correct undesirable 
developments. He believed that the Bill would enable the British 
Parliament to adopt that attitude towards India and he had 
sufticient faith in the essential wisdom and justice the • Mother 
of Parliaments to believe that the result of the measure would be to 
inaugurate the rcliitioiiship between the two countries which would 
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enable India in due time to reach the full stature of a prosperous, 
loyal and grateful partner in the privileges and duties belonging to 
the great world family of the British Empire. 

To ^ Indians who might be still inciined to dispute the 
substantial nature of the advance proposed, Lord Sinha aaid. that 
of course, he did not agree with them but even if there was any 
proof of their doubts and suspicions, let him tell them in the word 
of the great Book, if he might do so without irreverence, that what 
was being given to India was like the grain of a mustard seed which 
mail sowed in a field and which became a tree so that the 
birds of air came and lodged in its branches (Loud Cheers). 

The debate was awourned to the next day. 

12 Dec. 1919. 

The Lord Chancellor took his seat on the Woolsack at .3 o’clock. 

» 

The adjourned debate on the motion for the second reading 
of this Bill was resumed by 

Lord Carmichael 

Ho said that it was not so very long ago that he was the 
Coveriior of a presidency in India, and that he held views on 
the subject of the measure which might he thought are advanced 
than those of most of their Lordships. He did not regard tho Bill 
as perfect. He did not love the India of diarchy any more than the 
majority of their Lordships of that House did, but ho roalised that 
no other alternative had been presented. In any case what was done 
would be somewhat in the nature of an experiment, and there would 
be difficulties, and he recognised that there would he danger. 
But personally he did not much mind what form the Bill took as 
long as something was done and as long as it led to a better state of 
affairs in India. He recognised that there were a large number of 
people there in India of whom it could not be said that they were suit¬ 
able for Self Government, but a great many were suitable for it, and 
he held that we ought not to wait until everyone was. No one could 
regret more than he did the way in which the Indians who were 
best informed on political matters disliked and distirusted English¬ 
men. There was nothing that gave him greater anxiety when he 
was in office in India, but he did not think that this distrust 
need continue. 

He asked Lord Sinha to look at one matter. Many of their 
Lordships read The Times newspaper, and might have read a letter 
from F^oiessor Barrledale Kei^ of Edinburgh University, in which 
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lie drew attention to a point wliich he said was one of the highest 
constitutional importance and which his Lordship also thought 
was of very high importance, and which Professor Keith thought 
might have escaped consideration. He drew attention to the 
amendment of Part II. Schedule III., by which an addition ivas 
made to a clause of the Government of India Act of 1916 saying that 
a Minister appointed under the Act should not be subject to the 
original criminal jurisdiction of any High Court. There was a 
reply in The Times from Sir Edward Chamier, which gave the 
oxijlaiiation. No doubt it was an explanation thought good enough 
by the Government, and it might be the only explanation. He did 
not pretend to be a lawyer, but he thought this was a very important 
point. It might be said that the new Ministers should be put on 
the same footing as the Executive Councillors or Governors. He was 
not certain himself that the Governors ought to be in that position. 
Ho thought that looking ahead the point ought to be fully 
considered and the public ought to know it was being fully con¬ 
sidered. He did not think that in India there had been much 
attention drawn to it. His knowledge of India led him to think 
that was the sort of point that some years hence might come up. In 
India the only people who considered that sort of point wished to 
be on a level with the other parts of the British Empire, and he 
did not believe they wanted their Ministers to be in different 
jKisition. 

Speaking as to the general question, his lordship said that he 
felt strongly that the greatest danger was to do nothing, and the next 
greatest danger was to do something or anything which seemed in 
any way to detract from the authority of the Viceroy and the venera¬ 
tion in which he was held in India. This Bill was put forward on 
the strength of recommendations made by the Viceroy and the Secre^ 
tiiry of State, and he thought it would he most unfortunate if they 
went very far from what they had recommended. The Bill w'as 
merely a step in the right direction. They were going to take a - 
.step which people in European countries would look upon with- 
surprise, and the whole world would be looking to India to see what 
the result was. It lay and must lie with the Indian people more 
than with anybody else to make the scheme a success. Indians of 
whatever class were not as a rule satisfied with the present position. 
He know many moderate reformers who felt very bitterly because 
they were never ^uite sure when they might, to use a colloquial 
expression, be ‘ put in the cart.” Neither Extremists nor Moderate 
men had the power of getting anything done. He sympathised w'ith 
the Moderate men very much. They made suggestions to him or 
to his officers which were not very practicable. How could they 1 
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Tliey had no exporieiic« of administmtion. Seally the woi-st thing 
in India was the fact that the officials, from top to bottom, were over¬ 
worked. Prom the Viceroy down to the most newly joined official, 
they were called upon to do far more than ought to be expected of 
tliem. He did not wonder that Moderate men asked themselves 
whether they might not just os well be Extremists. V hen this Bill 
became an Act, one of its best effects would be that it would gi\o 
some sense of confidence to the men of moderate views. 

Lord Crewe’s Support 

The Mai-quiss of Crewe, a former Secretai’y of State for 
India, in support^ of the Bill, expi-essed great satisfaction that 
I.ol'd Sinba, at a time of heavy domestic trouble, should have 
presented the Bill with a lucidity of statement and a force of 
conviction which were appreciated both inside and outside their 
I-ordships’House. They were told, and it was a patent fact, that 
the provisions of the Bill were .altogether novel, and that Parliament 
and the country were being asked to take a ’‘leap in the dark.” But 
they had to remember that all constitutional reforms were a leap in 
the dark. If was true that when in 1909 Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto introduced the constitutional reforms known by their names 
it was novel' contemplated that those reforms should bo intended 
to load up to a system of Responsible Government. Events had 
moved fast since then, and the need of a change had become clearer. 
There was a general feeling, even among those who were most 
mlvcrse to the provisions of the Bill, that some step forward was 
demanded, and would be demanded, oven if the declaration of 
August, 1917, had not been m.adc. 

There wore those wlio were in fa^■our of a unitary system of 
(t<>vernment l)y conforrhig on Indians a far greater influence upon 
the whole of the Government and by a closer and increased asso¬ 
ciation with the different administrations ; and there was the alter¬ 
native proposal ill the Bill of a dual form of Government, giving 
for all practical purposes complete control to Indian Ministers on 
certain classes of subjects. The sup^iorters of the Bill believed it 
could be shown that it would hardly be possible to proceed to 
coiuplete Responsible Government without the intervention of the 
dual stage. It was only through the dual system that the requisite 
training could be acquired by Indian politicians which would enable 
them to come in a fuller sense to Self-Government. It might Ire 
that those who favoured the unitary system were convinced that a 
completely responsible form of government iti India must be 
relegated to the Greek Calends. Although some of them might 
not feel much sympathy with that view, it was equally necessary 
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to guard against the too sanguine hopes of ardent Indian politicians, 
who believed that full Responsiiilc (government was a matter of a 
very few years. While believing in a steady advance in that 
flirection, he believed also that it might be geneiations before India 
possessed a form of Government precisely analogous to that of 
Australia or New Zealand. In the meantime, he hoped that the 
system set up by this measure would have a fair chance for a definite 
period of ye;irg, and that no attempt would he made in India to 
agitate for special changes d\iriiig the first few years. All the 
political energies of the ablest statesmen in India should be directe<1 
to ensuring the smooth and sneecssful working of this scheme ; and 
at the 'same time they should carefully consider in what respects it 
ought to be amended when amendment became possible. As to the 
relaxation of the control of Parliament, he wtis sure that, as in the 
ease of the Dominions before they received complete Seif-Govern¬ 
ment, Parliament would understand that meticulous interference 
with details of Indian (Tovernment ought to })e relaxed, and that 
it would he relaxed. (Hear, hear.) 

In considering how this scheme ought to he amended, they 
would have to make up their minds whether they desired a .federa¬ 
tion of practically independent States, or whether they shouhl 
follow the example of a.Central Government as a pivot on which 
the political life of India should move. The possibility of Resimn- 
sible Goverimiont hinged not on the existence of a limited number 
of competent and eloquent statements hut upon the existence of a 
solid and reasonably infoi-med decorate. The principle aim of India 
must be to secure an electorate which could he regarded as adequate¬ 
ly representative, aiul for that purpose there was obviously no 
(piestion an urgent for Indian statesmen to consider as that of the 
general improvement of education all over the country. The joint 
Committee left the question of woman suffrage to the dilTorcnt 
provinces of India to solve. 

He should like to i>ay a word of tribute to some women in India 
who hail not received adequate public recognition : he meant the 
wives and mothers of the soldiers who went out from India and 
played so great a part in the Wat. Those women showed 
a quiet power of resistance and patience and heroic control which 
cheered the warriors of their families, and it must have contributed 
in a large degree to keeping their spirits as high as it remained 
throughout the War. He was one of those who thought it 
w'ould be wiser to change the composition of the Council of India 
from that of a statutory body endowed with special powers, 
some of them in practice obsolete, to that of an advisory body. The 
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ma.iority of those on the Committee flid not take that view. A 
large nvimber of Indians wovild like to see the India Oflico 
Indiaiiised. They all welcomed the presence of some Indians as 
members of the Council, but he questioned whether it was to the 
advantage of the India Office that it should he manned to any 
considerable extent by Indian officials. To his mind the advance 
towards the solution of the Government of India should be made 
in India itself, and not on this side of the waters. The more 
bhey^ could give India resixjiisibility in India itself the better, 
but it \vas burning the candle at the wrong end to attempt to 
:start a separate Indian Administration here. Risks were being 
taken in a measure of this kind, but he looked forward with 
confidence to the future. There would be no finer test of the capacity 
of Indian statesmen and politicians than their attitude towards the 
treatment of the Indian Civil servants. There would be a number 
•of other matters in which they w'oukl he concerned which would 
he closely and even jealously watched by critics both in India and 
here, and he hoped that they would pass the test well. Tho.se 
among their Lordships who might he in that House in 10 years 
time would, he believed, agree that the measure now before them 
had been for the benefit of India and for the credit of the Empire. 
There was vorc little probability that anybody would desire to 
divide the House against the measure, but if anyone were to do so, 
his lordship declared that he woiild chcerhilly record his vote in 
favour of it. 

Lord Sydenham next rose to speak and said that in , his 
•opinion this w'as the most dangerous and possibly the most compli* 
•cated Bill ever presented to their Ix)rdships’ House. It seemed to 
him that it did not arise from any desire on the part of the 
people of India, and that it represented the maximum concession 
which the Secretary of State was prepared to make to the demands 
•of a comparatively small class in the hope.of securing tranquillity, 
and he sincerely ^oped that it would secure it. Some of the great 
Chiefs of India were gravely concerned about the future, and if their 
interests had been carefully considered he saw no sign of it in. the 
Bill. The persons who had organised the agitation that had led to 
the introduction of the measvire were, he believed, very small in 
number as compared with the millions of people in British India. 
Many of the disorders of recent years had been due to a widespread 
propaganda of an anti-British character. The main constructive 
proposal under the Bill was the establishment of a s.v6tem of dual 
•Government which would not be tolerated in any civilised country in 
the world. It could not work well, and we were forcing it upon India 
•at a most critical time. The Leader of the House had warned them 
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that the Goveriimont of India must not be weakened, but everybody 
must admit that by the amended Bill the Supreme (^veniment of 
India was made far weaker tlian before. Control in some very 
important aspects of policy was taken away, and while powers were 
I'csted in the Viceroy he mipht not be able to use them iJi the faoe of 
a hostile Legislative Assembly. Under the ballot set up there must 
be corruption on a huge scale. The Bill set up the I'ule of a small 
cla.ss of oligarchy varied by spasmodic niaiiifestations of autocracy. 
Vet it was widely acclaimed as a democratic measure, and the 
liAlJOur Party had l)een cleverly captiu-ed by the Brahmanas. The 
Bill supplied no substitute for the authority which it destroyed, 
and in a few years it would undo much of the finest achievements 
of our people. Thinking, as he did, only of this country and of the 
. people of India, he felt it his duty to utter these words of warning. 
Considering the way the Bill had been rushed through the Commons, 
he earnestly hoped their lK)rd8hips would gi^ e careful consideration 
to the amendments which w ould be mo'\'ed in Committee. 

The Earl of Selborne, Chairman of the Joint Select Committee, 
(which dealt with the Bill for five months,} said they had no respon¬ 
sibility for the Bill or for the policy on which it was based ; their 
business was to turn out the best Bill they could. If he had been 
responsible, ho would not have touched the Government of India at 
all, while making this great experiment in the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, except to this extent, that he thought it very wise to 
introduce Indian statesmen into the Government of India. There 
could be no possible danger in this wide extention of a number of 
Indians on the Viceroy’s Council, because those gentlemen were 
ciioscii by the Viceroy on liis own .judgment; and further, because 
they therewith remo^'ed the statutory Iwrier to the numbers of the 
Viceroy’s Council. The declaration of August 20, 1917, was un¬ 
fortunately worded, but it was binding. Nothing could bo more 
fubd than that our fellow'-subjects in India should learn to doubt 
our word. But even if that declaration had not been maile, 
important changes wore bound to come. The centralisation of 
Government in India had constantly increased, n<»twithstanding the 
liejoic efforts of successive Viceroys. Centralisation of Government 
was still increasing, vyitli the result that the load had become too- 
great for the machine, but the Indian Civil Service would I'eraain 
what it had always l>ecu, one of the very finest examples of the 
power of government and devotion of our race. The time Wl 
come when provincial autonomy was absolutely necessary. The 
results of the system of education carried, out in India were now 
coining to their fruition. We had cai'efully trained a large body 
of very intelligent and .efliciont critics, and had given them no work 
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or profession in life except that of criticism. There was an urgent 
call to associate Indians in every possible way with the Government 
of India ; the changes must be in the direction of Helf-Governnient,. 
Was the Self-Goveriiraent proposed in the Bill the right form 1 On 
the question of diarchy, he fouiul himself in the sharpest possible 
conflict with Lord Sydenham. He held in the strongest possible 
way that the Viceroy and Secretary of State for India were 
absolutely right in advocating that system of diarchy and the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces who advocated the unity 
^'stem were absolutely WToiig. They desired to remove all causea 
of friction and all shams and to fix responsibility everywhere. They 
desii’ed to leave the Government of India with I’eal weapons to 
fulfil its responsibility. They had declared in the preamble that 
further grants of Self-Governnient ought to depend on the use the 
people of India made of this grant of Self-Government, and for 10 
years there ought to be no change. At the end of 10 years a com¬ 
mission should be sent out to see in each province and in India as a 
whole what use had been made of the powers given in this Bill. 
The Indian Civil Service was a magnificent set of men. The way 
they had been attacked by certain Indian ytoliticiaiis was a disgrace, 
but what was far worsewas the ingratiturle they had met with from 
some critics in this country. Some of the reflexions passed on them 
by certain sections of the Press in this country were such as one would 
HOC have thought it possible to write. He urged that theie should 
be some provision in this Bill whereby, in the event of a Provincial 
Government passing a measure inconsistent with the Govcrnnient 
of India Act then the Government of India Act should prevail. 

Lord Macdonnell said the Joint Committee had recommended 
the creation for the commencement of Second Chambers. Ho 
considered the creation of Second Cliambcrs in India as must 
e.ssential. That was the greatest .achievement in the Joint 
Committee’s report. He knew of no country in the East in which 
a Second Chamber was more neee.ss,ary, as the wealthy landowners 
and scions of old families would never contest seats with their 
inferiors in the polliitg booths. He wished that boon had been 
extended to Provincial Governments, Eeferring to the electoral 
proimsals, he entered his protest against the view tliat the system 
of franchise should not he altered fur the fii'st 10 years, for it seemeil 
to him that these should be years of experiment and change. The 
investigations hitherto made did not touch the fringe of the great 
electorate problem. He suggested that the diarchic system should 
lie postponed, and that as the first step in the reform they .should 
adopt the unified system, which seemed to him essential in the 
present circumstances. By adopting tWt system they would avoid 
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clothing Ministers with full persoual responsibility until adequate 
experience had taught them the A B C of their work. This system 
would be more simple and natural, and by far the more educative 
system, and at the end of the first decennial period it might have 
served its purpose. Ten years were as nothing in the life-time of 
a Nation. Had any real effott been made to reconcile the interests 
and the status of the Indian Civil Service with the new dispen¬ 
sation ? The Plxtremists in India knew that the Indian Civil 
Service was the first bulwork of British rule, and they made it 
their deliberate purpose to smash that bulwork, because their object 
was to smash British rule. He was oppressed wiih the feeling 
tliat this matter was being pushed too hastily. There was no .step 
backwards, therefore every step they took should bo well 
considered. 

Viscount Middleton said he made no complaint of the manner 
in which the Government had carried out its pledges. AVithout 
criticising the language of the original declaration of the Leader 
of the House (Earl Curzon), nothing affected his judgment with 
regard to it so much as the fact that the noble Earl was a party to 
it. They must all have been convinced that nothing but an 
overwhelming sense of the necessity and tirgency of the case 
would have caused him to have made a pronouncement at once so 
sweeping and so binding npon Parliament and the Government. 
ITzider the Bill only a small minority of people would be represented. 
It was not possible to do more than that. India has not had a 
universal Education Act as in England and it was inevitable 
that political knowledge and interest would be of slow growth. 
Therefore the conclusion at which the Committee arrived seemed 
to be wholly justified. While they desired to give a share, and a 
largo share, in the administration of the country to these popularly 
elected assemblies, and to do so in no grudging spirit, at the same 
time they were determined that the responsibility should be clearly 
defined, so that if mistakes were made those who made them should 
1*c the persons on whom responsibility should fall. Those who 
would not ho represented in the Indian Parliaments were the poorest 
of the poor. They were numbered by tens of millions, and even 
by doing the best they could, it was possible, it might be found 
tbat the urban constituencies were stronger than tho rurtd represen¬ 
tations, and that rural interests were not as strongly regarded as 
they should be. It was surely the duty of the Imperial Parliament, 
so long as it represented those who were not represented themselves, 
to take care that the immense advances in civilisation in India 
during the last 100 years should not be imperilled or vitiated by 
ini.sty or ill-considered action on the part of the new bodies. Me® 
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of the most diverse views in the Imperial Parliament had agreed 
that the concessions made to India should bo given in no grudging 
manner, and the Bill would leave Parliament with no feeling of 
bitterness behind it. It would bo sent on its journey with the 
fullest desire that it should be a success. He sincerely hoped, 
however, that they would have a Joint Committee of Parliament 
constantly watching Indian affairs. Ho believed that the success 
of the experiment dei)euded very much upon the class of men 
selected as Governors. It would be well, he thought, that such a 
man should have had some parliamentary experience. 

Lord Meston said that he had been deputed by the Viceroy of 
India and his advisers to plead the case of the Indian reforms 
before the Government and Parliament. There was no assembly 
in the world which had a knowledge of Indian affairs at all com¬ 
parable with the experience possessed by their Lordships’ House, 
aud the many eminent members of it who had held exalted posts 
in India. Porces which had been very largely subterranean and 
invisible iii the days whoi so many of tlioir lonlships had served 
in India were now’ covering the county- with a flood which it was 
impossible for us to stem, even if wc wish to do so, and which all 
our instiucts of statesinaiisliip rei|uirocI us to divert into the channels 
of healthy political life. 

Was the policy underlying the Bill the result of panic and of 
yielding to the noisy, irrosponsible demands of a few politicians'/ 
This was very far from being the case. There could be no gieater 
mistake, no more serious uiisreading of the recent history of India, 
than to imagine that the now Constitution had been wrung from a 
i-eluctaiit Government by noise, demonstration, and agitatiou. Thera 
bad, of course, beeii agitation in India, and it was tlie inevitable 
results of our work there. If tliere bad not been agitation our 
work in India would have failed. It was not a protest against 
British administi’atioii, it was a demand for privileges which wo 
had taught India to expect, and for wliich we had been training 
her to qualify, and which many patriotic Indians believed in all 
sincerity that they were not going to get unless they asked for them 
in terms of politick vituperation. 

If some critics were to be believed, the only force behind the 
imlitical agitatiou in India to-day was a small crowd of noisy 
agitators. He begged their Lordships to exercise a wider judgment 
ill that matter. The Government of India was not being dragged 
at the tail of a revolutionary movement by a negligible group of 
professional agitators. What lay behind and below the whole 
of the political difficulties in Imlia was the spirit of nationalism, 
a spirit bred iu the soil, nurtured by our methods and examples, 
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»!i(l syrcading rapidly through all ranks and classes of Indian 
stxnety. It permeated the professional classes with ■ whom it 
originated. It was also going deep into the trade and moneyed 
classes, and it was spreading to the landed classes. It was an open 
secret that most of the progressive and enlightened princes in India 
were deeply in sympathy with all that was best in that Kationalist 
movement. As edneation continued to spread, and the standard 
of comfort quite properly rose, the rural masses would be shaken out 
of their lethargy, and it rc<i«ircd very little gift of prophecy to 
foretell that they also would find themselves in the Nationalist 
movement. It was that spirit of Nationalism which made it 
impossible for the Government in India to carry on without a 
declaration of policy as to what England meant to do with India. 
He expressed the gratitude of the Indian Civil yorvice for the 
geiterous tribute that had been paid to their work. There was a 
general resolve in the Service to lire up to it« high traditions and 
to make the new order a success, and what had been said would 
stimulate their lusolve. There were those who believed that this 
e.xpcrimeut was a misttike, that what India needed was strong 
Governnieiit on the old lines, and that the Constitution now pto- 
posod meant the introduction into India of bitterness and discon¬ 
tent. Ho agreed that India did want strong, just, and ct#mpetei)t 
(Tovernmciit, and it was for Tarliamoiit to see that that Government 
wa.s secured. The Bill provided fur the initiation and training of 
Indians with all wise precautions. The work of the British 
Administration was not brought to a close when they had produced 
order out of chaos iu India, Before them lay a more difficult and 
certainly a higher task in fostering the growth of the Nation. They 
could not stand still. This Bill might be full of dangers, but a 
far greater danger than any in the Bill wjis the danger of doing 
nothing, and so ignoring the reasonable and natural demands of 
the Indian people for larger share in the management of their own 
alFairs. Tlicy would find the remedy for the present unsettlement 
and misunderstanding iji India in giving India a vision and a whole¬ 
hearted support in the realisation of that vision. He believed 
that in trusting the Indian people with a share in the work and 
rcsiwiisibility of Government they would bring all the more stable 
olomenta in Indian society into genuine partnership with us in her 
government, and iu no other way would they foster the spirit of 
national pride and esteem which in time would surmount the 
religious troubles, the tyranny of caste, and all the other evils 
which made tlio administration of India increasingly difficult. 
1-oitl Meston finally wound np V>y declaring that he believed the Bill 
w'cnl a consideralile step in the right direction. 
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Earl Curzon, Leader of the House, said this was by far t!ic 
most impoi tant Bill for the Goveriimont of India tliat had been 
Introduced or x)a88cd in Parliament for more than a hundred 
years. The most distinguishing feature of the Bill was not 
tncrely the magnitude of the changes it ititroduccd ; it was tlio 
spirit in which they had been api>roached. Throughout this contro¬ 
versy there had been an extraordinary aliseiice of bitterness, and 
the presence of good temper, a friendly spirit, and a patriotic desire 
to ilo the right thing in this country and in India. It was true 
that many doubts wore expressed in some qxiartcrs about this Bill. 
On the one baud, great fears were entertained iis to what it might 
load to, and on the other hand, hopes were entertained of what it 
might produce. He imaginerl that the truth lay betweeii these 
two extremes. The real nicrit for the success of the Bill in its 
Knal form was in the main due to the labours of the Joint Beicct 
Committee. The reiKrrt of that Conimittec was now in their 
possession, and he had never read a more moderate, temperate, 
•or more statesmanlike pronouncement. It was a State paper of 
Hrst-class iin])ortancc. He thought the action of the Committtse 
and their report had been very hold. They had produced an in¬ 
comparably lietter scliome than the old one. As regards the dvial 
-system of Government, this was a great and novel experiment. He 
himself regarded it with great apprehension. In having duality iit 
the scheme the Committee had robbed it of its greatest difficulties. 
I’hcy had placed responsibility on the right shoulders, and they 
liad provided for the close co-oi>eration between the two scctioii.s 
•of tho peiTnanent Goverriinciit. He thought they had very 
wisely rcfmiiicd frem touching the female franchise. The fact 
was that the women’s <jnestioi! cut much njorc deeply into the 
roots of National life, customs, and prejudices in India tlian it did 
hero. Ho approved warmly of the plan that there sliould be no 
change for 10 years, and believed that this change gave the measure 
a better chance of success than any other alteration could have 
given. He pointed out next that for the first time a responsible and 
representative British Committee had conceded to India almost 
alksolute freedom of fiscal policy. That was a change so fundamental 
.and fraught w'ith such stupendous consetiuenccs that he was omaxed 
that it had attracted so little attention in this country. It would 
fw a factor in the giowth of Self-Governing institutions in India 
the importance of which could not bo exaggerated. 

Ho was glad that the Council of India had been spared. That 
Council had never possessed sufficient power or independence, and 
the .Secretary of State had tended, when he felt it nercssary, to 
■overrule or ignore it. He thonglit the existence of the India 
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Council was much more likely to save the Secretary of State from 
error than to tempt him to make mistakes. As . regards Parlia¬ 
mentary pocedure, he re-echoed the approval of the suggestion for 
the creation of a Standing Committee on India, composed of 
members of both Houses oi Parliament. That was in his opinion 
one of the best changes made in the Bill. It would keep Parliament 
in closer touch with Indian affairs, and he believed such a Committee 
might be of the greatest use both to the Secretary of State and 
to Parliament itself. As to the effect the measure would have 
upon particular classes or individuals, he said he believed that even 
more than in the past we should get the best men for the post of 
Provincial Ghrvenior. He sometimes thought that people in this 
country hardly realised what a Provincial Governor was, and that 
he was the vital, and effective head of a most important and 
far reaching organization. He hoped the Prime Minister, or whoever 
might have to make the appointments to thijse offices, would succeed 
in attracting to them what was best in character and ability in 
the House of Commons, the House of TiOnls. and in the public life 
jrencrally of England. 

It was apprehended by some that when the Act came into 
oi>emtiou the Indian Civil Servants were likely to sever their 
coimexion with India and go. This, if true, was a grave danger. 
The I'eal secret of success in India was good administration. Good 
administration meant a contented people. He could not exaggerate 
the degree in which the happiness of the people depended upon 
the character, disinterestedness, aiul .ability of the men at the top. 
If the standard there was lowered, the reaction would go down 
and down, and find itself expressed in the last degree in the dis¬ 
content and unhappiness of the lower cla.s.ses. He was sure the 
life of the Indian Civil Serv.ant would be more difficult and 
le.-is attractive in the future. It had been growing so for. the 
pa.st 15 or 20 years. But he would join in the appeal that had 
been made to the Indian Civil (Servants to stay and carry on their 
work. In the transition period that was coming, that work was 
more than ever important. What was wanted was that they should 
imbue the new Indian Civil Servants with the old ideas. He could 
not iKjlieve that Indian Civil .Soiwants would have any desire to 
kick down, the ladder by which tliey tliemselvos had risen. Bather 
did he think that they would in the initial stages be disposed to 
show deference to those from whose teachings they liad derived 
-■^uch advantages. 

Liistly there was the people of India themselves. They were 
now to be lifted for the first time to a high plane of responsibility. 
The would ha^'e to exchange the irresponsible criticism in which 
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tbt\v hail iixlul^ed, and of whicli they woe such masters in the 
past, for responsible action. They had many gifts. They made 
good judges, good lawyers, good speakers. They were wonderfully 
faithful in the discharge of departmental duties. The question now 
was : IVould they be fearless, upright, capable administrators and 
legislators'? A great chance lay in their liands. They had climbed 
up to the .highest seats of authority. Not only India but a larger 
world would look to them to justify themselves. 

I It w:vi a gi'eat experiment. Ho should not (luarrel with any 
one who used the term “a daring experiment.” ‘VYould India he 
better governed than it had been in the past 1 He did not think 
it would be so weU governed. The standards would tend to fall. 
But the irleas of Nationalism and Self-Determination now abroad 
taught people that it was much more important that they should 
goveiii themselves even though they might ]iot bo so well 
gxu eriied than be better governed by others. The way to meet 
those diflicultios was for all classes concerned, British and Indian, to 
unite in fiicing them and overcoming them. He tirged the native 
Press in India to make this an opportunity of introducing a highej-, 
fairer, and more judicial tone. Let them .all roinemlier not 
only their responsibility, but that they could net discharge it without 
the friendly co-operation of our own people and let them endeavour 
to make this project a success. He hoped Parliament would not 
forg<*t the resj'onsibility laid upon them. In the last resort Parlia- 
inoTit wa.s the gre.at tribunal in w’hich every Indian question W'as 
referred. Hcf hoped Parliament would watch with unceasing 
ijibivest and would do anything in its power to facilitate the 
greatest and boldest experiment that had ever been made in the 
hi.story of the British Empire. 

LorJ Ampl hill’s araendmenl moving for the postponement of the debate 

having been withdrawn the Bill was read a second time. 

1 

The following is the full Text of 
LORD SINHA’S SPEECH 

My Lorrls, the position I have held for the last months in your 
Lordships’ House is one of which I have lieen naturally and gratefully 
hut I hope not unbecomingly proud, though I ha^■e felt oppres.scd 
with a deep sense of personal in sufficiency. My Lords, these feel¬ 
ings reach their culminating point today when it involves the high 
inivilcge of asking your Lordships to give this Bill a second reading. 
If any arts of eloquence or persuasion were nccessarj’ for the purpose 
of inducing your Lordships’ House to accept the general principles 
underlying this Bill I would despair of the task before mo, but I 
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feel convinced that the great experiment- which this Bill will 
inaugurate is likely to prove successful and beneficial, not only to 
India but to the Empire at large. It is because I am convinced 
that this Bill is wisely framed to place the feet of India on a level 
road leading to that goal to which she has long aspired, the goal 
of self-government within the Empire, and to a real partnership 
in that great Empire >vhich is bound together by U 2 is\verving 
allegiance and enthusiastic homage to our avigust Sovereign, in whose 
person is embodied all that Empire means and connotes, I repeat 
that it is with feelings of humble and grateful pride that I rise to 
make this motion. 

This Bill is the immediate outcome of the memorable Declara¬ 
tion of policy made by his Majesty’s Government on August 20 1917. 
The whole of that Declaration is embodied in tbe preamble of the 
Bill ; it bad been jead to yovir Lordships several times already, and 
I will not weary yonr patience by reading it agaiii. It is the first 
step forward that parliament is asked to take in fulfilment of that 
pledge, and I confidently liope that your Lordships will agree that 
in taking this stop you will he taking a generous and perhaps a 
hold step, and yet one which is neither rash nor hasty, nor un¬ 
necessary or ill-considered. 

History of the Measure 

My Lords, lot me invite your attention for a few momejits to 
the immense amount of care and critical examination from every 
possible standpoint which have gone to the elaboration of this 
jncasuro. The matter was first broached when Mr. Austen Cham- 
hevlaiii was still Secretaiy of State for India, and Lord Harditige, 
after full consultation with the heads of the various local Goveru- 
meuts, put forward certain proposals for post-war reforms. fi<x>u 
after Lord Chelmsford assumed oflico in 1916, the need for a puhlio 
dcolar.ition of policy as to the futiu'c of India was recognised by 
the Secretary of State and his Majesty’s Government. The Go-v crii- 
incut of India invited Mr. Chamberlain to visit India and confer 
with them as to the pnwstical steps to he taken in i>ursuance of 
this policy. The policy was declared in August 1917, and Mr. 
Montagu to whom on his acceptance of ottice the Government of 
India had transferred their invitation, went to India in the autumn 
of tliat year. Before he left he had already been furnished with 
the results of prolonged and thorough investigation by his advisers 
of tlie India Oflico as to the pos.siblo lines of advance. 

The Seoretiuy of State and the Viceroy spent the cold whetln;v 
of 1917—18 in a detailed inquiry in India, in the course of which 
tlicy ^■isited all tlie I.irgor centres in the proA’inces and had the 
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benefit of the fullest cous\iltntion with the heads of local Govern¬ 
ments and the members of the Government of India and of non- 
official opinion of all shades. The result of this inquiry was the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Be port laiblished in July, 191s, and this was 
further supplemented by the minute and careful investigations 
carried on throughout India by the two Committees presided over 
by the noble Lord, Lord Soutbborough. These investigations 
resulted in two fvirther Reports—the Franchise Report and the 
Functions Report. And may I pause here for one moment to pay 
a humble tribute to Lord Southborough and the members of his 
Committee for the valuable work clone by them, without which 
it would have been impossible to proceed with, and indeed to frame 
this Bill. 

These three Reports, the Moiitagu-Chelmsford Report, the 
Franchise Report, and the Functions Report, have heen subjected 
to exhaustive examination by the Government of India, results of 
which you have before you in three of their published despatches. 
Y'ou have also two other published despatches of the Government of 
India dealing with various speci.al aspects of the problem. Yet 
.another Committee, presided over by the noble Marquess, Lord 
Crewe, closely examined the question of the changes to be made 
in the system of homo administration of Indian affairs, and you have 
the Report of that Committee before you. Finally the whole matter 
has been inve.stigatcd <and all the available material re-examinod 
by a Select Committee of both Houses, who, after many weeks of 
hearing of all the evidence av.ailable in this country, lx)th official 
and nonofficial, Indian and British, and after patient scrutiny of 
all the documentary evidence, have given you their mature conclu¬ 
sions ill the shape of thi.s amended Bill and of their Report upon it. 
This last Report i.s, I venture of think, of almost equal importance 
as the Bill itself, and will be looked upon in India quite as much 
as the Bill as the charter of our progressive libertie.s. And here 
again I must ask your Lordships’ leave to be allowed to voice the 
general appreciation of the unifonn courtesy, the patient industry 
and the ripe experience which the noble Earl, Lord Selbornc, as 
President of that Committee, brought to bear ur»on its investigation. 
iSnrely, my Lords, no one in view of all these facts can contend with 
any show of reason that the Bill which you are now a.sked to read 
a second time has been insufliciently explored. This Bill is the 
natural and inevitable sequel to the long chapter of jmevious 
legislation for the better government of India. And lor that 
purpose I will confine myself briefly to the .Statutes of LsGl, ].«92, 
and 1909. 
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Constitutional Development in India 
From 1837 to 1861 the Governor-General in Council was the 
sole admiinstrative as well as the legislative authority for British 
India. The Indian Councils Act of 1861 for the first time associat¬ 
ed with the Governor-Generars Executive Council and the Executive 
Councils of the two presidency Govei’nors a small number of 
additional members, half of them being non-ofificials, for the purpose 
of making laws. But these Legislative Councils were no more 
than advisory committees for that purpose only, and had none of 
tlie other attributes of legislatuics. Similar provisions were sub¬ 
sequently made for the province of Bengal and the North-West 
Provinces. A further step wa.s taken by the Act of 1892 which 
increased the numbers of the Legislative Council slightly, but what 
is more, enabled rules to be made regulating the course of nomina' 
tion of nonofficial members in a manner which contained the first 
faint begin,nings of representative principle. Further, it gave liberty 
to ask questions and to discuss, but only to discus.? and not to 
vote or to move resolutions \ipon, the financial statement. 

Then came Lord Moiiey’s Act of 1909, which still further 
enlarged the Legislative Council both of the Governor-General and 
of the provinces. But it did more. It introduced for the first time 
the principle of election, thotigh not yet direct election, as the 
means of constituting a portion of the iionofficial members. Further, 
it gave the Councils power to move resolutions upon matters of 
general public interest, and also upon the Budget and to ask sup¬ 
plementary questions. The resolutions, however, were to be only 
advisory in character, winch the executive might adopt or reject 
at its discretion. We see, therefore, that for a period of nearly 
sixty years there has been a steady increase in the number of 
memb 0 r.s for the Legislative Councils, the introduction of the 
principle of repi’esentation by electioti, and a progressive increase 
of the functions assigned to these Ijegislaturos, steadily tending to 
make these Councils more and more parliamentary in nature, 
character, and iiillnence. 

The Bill before your Lordship’s House intends to make these 
Councils oven more parliamentary in character by a further increase 
in numbers with the object of making them as completely represen¬ 
tative of the whole population a.s is possible and by increasing their 
functions to the largest possible extent that existing circumstances 
will allow. Since Lord Motley’s reforms were inaugurated ten 
years h,ave passed—ten fruitful years of experience and rapid 
development—within which fall the four crowded years of the 
gro.at struggle in which India has, like other parts of the Empire 
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whose existence was at stake, borne her share. Of the part piayed 
by India in the war I do not propose to speak today. Her record 
is known to your Lordships and I will venture only to say that no 
words of mine are needed to give lustre to that record. Moreover, 
{ should be creating an absolutely false impression if any remarks 
of mine gave colour to the impression that India desires or demands 
this measure as a rewaid for her war services. In my view this 
Bill must stand upon its own merits—upon the question whether 
or not the great experiment which it seeks to initiate is an experi¬ 
ment on right and proper lines. 

There is no doubt that as a result of the war there has been 
a great advance in the status of India. She has been privileged 
through her own representatives to take an equal part with the 
dominions overseas in the Imperial War Conference, and also in 
the Peace Conference in Paris and she has been admitted as an 
original member of the League of Nations. These experiences have 
further quickened her sense of national unity and development, a 
sense which has been steadily fostered for many years by common 
allegiance to the same beloved Sovereign, by being amenable to one 
code of laws, by being taxed by one authority, by being influenced 
for weal or woe by one system of administration, and by being 
urged by like impulse to secure like rights and to be relieved of 
like burdens. My Lords, it is no longer possible to doubt this 
rapidly growing sense of nationality, any more than it is possible 
for India to stand aside unchanged from the tiurmoil of development 
and growth and reconstruction which has been shaking the world 
for the last five years. 

My Lords, you have been deluged with a mass of blue-books 
and reports on this subject, and I do not deny that in its details 
the subject is one of great complexity, but I would submit to your 
Lordships that the real issue is a simple one. It is this. Do you 
intend to keep India in leading strings, or do you believe the time 
has come when Indians themselves should be given some control 
-of policy and should be in a position a make a start at least on the 
path of self-government i ' 

The present system of Government in India is in essentials 
identical with that which obtained sixty years ago, and indeed 
earlier. It is a purely official government, centred in the India 
Office, able and entitled to impose its will in every detail on the 
people, the administration of whose affairs has been entrusted to 
it by Parliament. I am deeply conscious of the debt which we owe 
to the Government of India, to the local Grovernments, and to the 
untiring and devoted efforts of the great services which they 
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employ, and which have been directed with an energy and singlenes: 
of purpose, probably unequalled in history, to the welfare auc 
advancement of the people committed to their charge, and with i 
success in socuring that advancement which certainly no premature 
attempt at self Government could possibly have achieved. 

But, my Lords, during these sixty years you have had 
Legislatures set up in the provinces, and, including the central 
government, now no fewer than ten in number, gradually 
increasing in size, gradually acquiring more power to criticse 
the action and policy of the executive, and gradually becoming 
more and more representative of public opinion. But their functions 
are confined, broadly speaking, to criticism. 1 do not deny that the 
influence which they have exercised during the last years has been 
groat, nor do 1 assert that the official Governments have pursued 
sy.stematically, or even frequently, a policy of flouting the wishes of 
the non-official members. They have done nothing of the kind, I 
believe that, so far as has been consistent with the discharge of 
their responsiblities to Parliament, the Government in India and 
the Secretary of State in this country have been studiously careful 
to pay increasing deference to the representatives of the people in 
the Councils. But, my Lords, what these Councils do not possess, 
and what the representative of the people ask for, is some guarantee 
that the executive will confonn to their wishes when they represent 
the real desire of the majorityj in other words, they w'ant to 
advance from the stage of influence to that of control, while 
steadfastly maiutaing their loyalty to the King Emperor as an 
integral portion of the British Empire. 

In so far as these demands postulate complete self-government 
for India at once, or even a material weakening of the connection 
which ensures for India the responsibility of the British Parliament 
for the maintenance of peace and order and for its immunity from 
external aggression,^ I for one emphatically repudiate them; and 
I am convinced that in so doing I am voicing the sentiments of the- 
vast majority of my countrymen. India is not yet fully equipped 
for complete self-government, and I will not be so rash as .to 
attempt to predict when she will be. But of this I am certain, 
that so long as the present system continues she never will be fit 
for self-government. It is only with experience of actual responsi¬ 
bility that the fitness to exercise it grows. I am also certain 
that India is fit and ready to-day to embark, and to embark 
with every hope of suwess, on the experiment which this Bill 
proposes, and that this Bill is the only logical and necessary 
means for carrying out the pledge given by the announcement 
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of August 20,1917, as the Joint Committee has reported to 
your Lordships. 

This Bill will not and is not intended to set up a final and 
permanent constitution for India. It provides for a period of 
transition. How long that period will last, as I have already 
said, 1 make no attemxit to forecast, hut while it lasts we have 
to provide a bridge whereby India niay pass fioni an autocratic and 
bui'eauciatic form of government, which guides her destinies An 
KX'iKA, to a form of government whereby she will control her own 
destinies. We have to give the people in India at once some 
measure of control over the policy which dictates their taxes, and 
this wo have to do by a system which will enable a sure judgment 
to be passed on the use or misuse to which that control is put, 
and an orderly and justifiable advance to be mode. 

Scheme of the Bill. 

T,et me try and explain veiy briefly the means proposed in 
this Bill with these objects in view. We start by dividing 
revenues and demarcating the spheres of government as between the 
Central .Government and the provinces. We assign to the Central 
Government umiuostioned authority over certain administrative 
heads, such as the defence of the country, its railways, tariffs, 
and othor activities which cannot Ijc localised; for these it legislates, 
for these it provides funds, for these it supplies and controls, 
either directly or through the intervention of provincial governments, 
its executive agency. Certain other admiiistrative heads are 
handed over to the Biwincial Governments, which assume within 
their own areas full and complete responsibility for financing and 
administering them. There are limitations of course—there must 
be limitations—on the authority of Provincial Governments in so 
fai' as they remain agents of PiudiamcTit, but I need not now 
confuse the broad outlines with those. 

Of these matters which thus become, in the language of the 
Bill, ‘Provincial subjects’, a furthiir division is made, and while 
ftfr one portion of them the official side of the Government retains 
rc.si>oiisibility, the other portion is handed over to the administra¬ 
tion of tlie Governor acting with Ministers chosen from the elected 
members of the Legislature. Over tlie matter compressed within 
this latter portion of the field the Legislature will bo given a very 
I’Cal control ; legislation for them will be governed by the wishes 
of the elected majorities, and it will vote the supplies for them. 
J'^or the administration of these subjects the Ministers will bo 
<1irectlv resnonsible to the Legislature, and though they are liable 
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to be overruled by the Governor i£ he considers that his endorseinent 
of the policy proposed is inconsistent with the discharge of his 
responsibilities for the adniilustration of the ‘reserved’ siibieets or 
for the peace and tranquillity of his province, they can only remain 
ill office if they are prepared to support and defend in the Legisla¬ 
ture any action relative to the subjects in their charge, with the 
full knowledge that such support or defence, if the Legislature 
calls their acts in question, may lead to an adverse vote and possibly 
to rosignatiou or dismissal. 

Ko much for the immediate effects of the Bill as planned. But 
as I have said, the Bill attenq^ts—and I submit successfully 
attempts—to provide for progress. It legislates for a transition from 
bureaucratic to .self-government. And the progress is to bo effected 
by the simple means of gradually enlarging the field made over 
to the administration of Ministers by the gmdual tmnsfer of more 
and more subjects to their administration until at length the time 
arrives when there are no subjects remaining ‘reserved’. I have 
said more than once that I make no attempt to predict the date 
when that consummation will be reached. Obviously it cannot 
ivrrive until you have throughout India widely diffused and trained 
electorates capable of formulating clear and wise conceptions of 
policy and of selecting representatives who will be capable of guiding 
and voicing the view of the population at large. ■ But here, again, 
it IS by actual experience and by no other method that such training 
can be given. 

If it is necessary, in order to train administi'ators, to give the 
legislatures real Avovk to do and real responsibilities to shoulder, it 
is no less necessary, in order to train the electoiutes and to teach 
the value and the proper use of a vote, to give the representatives 
selected as the result of that vote the opportunity of controlling the 
course of the administa'ation in a way which will be clear iu its 
results, bo they good or bad, to the electors. I say ‘be they good 
or bad’ advisedly, for it is human experience that success is achieved 
by means of failures, and that mistakes, if not irretrievable are the 
best of lessons, and it would bo idle to suppose that Indian ad¬ 
ministrators will spring into being full-fledged and infallible. If 
this were to be expected there would bo no justification for tliis 
half-way house with all its complications of structure. Wo expect 
mistakes, but, we claim that we have provided in this Bill every 
responsible safeguard and every device possible to minimize the 
chance of their occurrence or the seriousness of their results when 
they do occur. In the first place, we reserve in the charge of an 
agency still responsible to Parliament those services or heads of 
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adniiiiistration upon ■vvbich tlie safety and peace of flic country 
depend, and we provide means by which that agency, despite a largo 
nonofficial majority in the legislatures, shall be enabled unfailingly 
to secure the legislation and the supply which it regards as essential 
to the discharge of its responsibility. In the second place, we 
ensure by the association of the new Minsters with an oflicial element 
in the executive, that the experience and knowledge acipunnl by 
long traditions and practice of a great and successful service shall 
be at the disposal of the Ministers when they iormuiato their own 
policy. And, lastly, wo ensure by the relations which are to subsist 
between Ministers on the one hand and the executive Council on 
the other, that the latter will have in their deliberations the 
advantage of friendly counsel and a knowledge of the wishes and 
susceptibilities of the jicople. 

Dyarchy. 

Th is is the plan which has been given the somewhat terrifying 
name of dyarchy. For myself I should have preferred to call it a 
-system of specific devolution. Your Lordships will not have failed 
to observe that the joint Committee after many weeks of patient 
examination of the matter from every point of view, has reported 
that the plan proiioscd liy the Bill interprets will) .scrupulous 
accuracy the policy announced on August 20, 1917, and that it i.s the 
liest means of carrying out that policy. By the scheme of the Bill 
they meant in that connection primailJy its basic principle of 
division of functions and consequent demarcation of the .source of 
authority which is to lie behind the provincial executives. But it 
would be foohsh to attempt to disguise from myself or from your 
Lordships’ House the fact that this principle is regarded with 
misgivings by many persons who are in fvill accord with the genei'al 
policy which the Bill seeks to carry out. The objections to this 
principle are obvious. But is there really any practicable alternative '! 

Various alternative schemes have been put forward with 
greater or less authority. The first in point of time was the scheme of 
the Congiuss and the Moslem League which was published before 
the conception of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. More than one 
alternative was suggested by the official reports of the various local 
(lov'ernments on that Report; another scheme was formulateil by five 
heads of provinces after the local Governments had discussed the 
P^o^>osals officially, and finally, the Joint Committee had yet another 
alternative scheme laid before them by representatives of the Indo- 
British Association, But apart from variations of detail, all tliese 
alternative schemes are in essence the same. They purport to provide 
an united or unified executive and to proceed on the basis (as one 
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authority has put it) of giving some vcsponsibilify to the legislatures 
for all matters of Government rather than full responsibility for 
some. They postulate a Council or executive body, consisting in 
part of officials and in part of members of the legislatures, and all 
holding office for a fixed period. They reject the device of dividing 
functions and subjects, and they propose that the members of 
this Government should preserve joint responsibility for all the 
action and decisions of the Government in the ordinary and usual 
maimer of Cabinet government. Thy postulate that the non¬ 
official memhers of the Government will be selected as represent¬ 
ing the views of the majority of the Council, and will in practice 
necessarily be influenced by the opinions of the Legislative 
Council (those words I quote from the memorandum of tlie five 
heads of provinces). This fact, they urge, will secure that the 
Government as a whole in its decisions on all matters will to some 
extent be responsible to the legislatures whose wishes will neces¬ 
sarily s,tronglv influence if not shape those decisions. Lastly prog¬ 
ress towards fuller and more real responsible govornnient is to be 
achieved, on the one h{£iid, by gradually increasing the number of 
membem of the executive taken from the elected members 
of the Council and by, therefore, handing over to such members a 
larger range of portfolios, and, on the other hand, by a gi-adual 
increase in the deference paid by the executive to the wishes of the 
Legislatures. I believe that is a fair description of the essential 
features of all the various alternative schemes which have been 
put forward. 

The problem can be simply stated. It is to give a measure of 
control to representative Assemblies in India over the policy and 
actions of the Government, and to give it in such a way that the 
control can be gradually increased as and when those to whom it is 
entrusted exhibit their fitness for an increase, but in such a way that 
each increase comes by an ordered and controllable process, and not 
per SALTUM, so that throughout the process may be one of evolution, 
and neither in its first stage nor at any subsequent stage one of 
ro\’x)lntion. 

That is the problem. Now, are you going to solve it by giving 
to parliamentary institutions in India full control—or pnictically 
full control—over a certain defined field, or by giving at once some 
cojitrol over the whole field. I am confident that reflection will 
show that the latter alternative is not only not good method of 
^hievii^ the object in view, bnt that it is not a practicable alterna¬ 
tive, and, if it were introduced, it could Love only one of two 
results—either a complete failure to establish any real responsibility 
to pailiamentary institutions or Councils in India, or to a paralysis 
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of Government which would lead, and lead rapidly and inevifeihly, 
to complete control by legislatures in India and a complete ouster of 
the authority of this Pailiament. 

For what is the underlying hypothesis in all these schemes 
for a unified Government 1 It is nothing more' nor less than a 
divided allegiance to Parliament on the one hand and the provincial 
legislature which affects or may affect every single issue vrhich 
comes before the Government. The official members of the 
Government will be responsible to Parliament, under whose 
authority and in whose name they hold their officie; the jion- 
official members of the Government will, as members of a united 
Government, be similary^ in theory responsible to Parliament. But 
they will, remember, be necessarily influenced by the opinion of 
the legislative council, from whose ranks they are elected. If the 
official members of the Executive Government, in deference to. 
orders received from Whitehall and Simla, or in fulfilment of what 
they conceive to be their responsibility to Withehali and Simla, 
for the good administration of the province, adopt a policy of which 
the majority of the legislative council (whether rightly or wrongly) 
disapprove, what is to be the attitude of their nonofficial colleagues 1 
Assuming that that view coincides with the majority of the legisla¬ 
ture, are they to sink their difference and support their official 
colleagues 1 If they do, what has become of the element of respon¬ 
sibility to the legislature 1 Or are they to oppose their collegues and 
withhold their support 1 If so, where is the unity of the Government T 
If, on the other hand, the official members of the Government adopt a 
course which they honestly belive to be consistent with the discharge 
of their responsiblity to Parliament in deference to their nonoflicial 
colleagues and the majority of the legislature, they would no doubt 
PRO TAKTO be establishing a system of Government by popular control 
and rendering the executive amenable to the popular will, but would 
Parliament for a moment tolerate such government by abdication and 
would it not rightly call to account a Secretary of State who by 
acquiescence in such a course might endanger the peace and good 
government of the country ? 

Again, even were such a unified system workable at the outset 
is the road to progress in the grant of responsibility which it opens 
a satisfactory road? As I have stated, its supporters urge that 
development lies in the line of increasing the number of nonofficial 
Councillors, with a consequent increase in the number and 
scope of the portfolios committed to them, of increasing acquiescence 
in the wshes of the legislature and rare resort to the veto. With 
the two latter of these suggestions I have just dealt. As regards 
the two former processes, since a unified executive must as such be 
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aiiwcrable for its actions to Parliament and subject in the last resor 
in all matters of adminstration to Parliament’s control, I fail to se 
how any increase in the number of nonofficial members of such ai 
executive or any enlargement of the sphere of their admiuitrative 
activities can alter the character or lessen the reality of that contiol. 
This particular point has been dealt with much more clearly and 
more cogently than I have been able to do by the Government of 
India in their dispatch of March 5 of this year, and I would only 
refer to paragraphs 18 to 24 in that dispatch, which is published 
as Command Paper 123. For these considerations I submit that 
your Lordships will accept without hesitation the opinion of the 
Joint Committee on this the fundamental point of the whole Bill. 

Form of Bill 

Before coming to the provisions of the Bill itself, I venture to 
draw attention to two particular points as regards the form of the 
Bill. In the first place, your Lordships will have seen that the 
main provisions for constitutional changes are set out in the body 
of the Bill itself and by means of a schedule—the second schedule 
to the Act—these changes are to find their proper place in the 
main Act, the Act. of 1915-16, so that automatically consolidation 
will follow. That is the plan of the Bill, and it has commended 
itself to the Joint Committee, and I trust will commend itself 
to your Lordships also. The second point in connection with the 
frame of the Bill is this. The Bill itself outlines the main features 
of the constitutional changes. It leaves these changes to be worked 
out in detial in the from of rules. Some objection has been taken 
to this latter feature, but here again I would refer to. the White 
Paper which gives in full the reasons for this term of legislation 
ill this particular case. 

Firstly, it is in accordance with all previous precedents. The 
matter was debated on the last occasion when Lord Morley’s Act 
came before your Lordships’ House, and, as I read the debates, 
it was generally accepted that that vras the proper way of framing the 
Bill, leaving the details of the constiutional changes to be worked 
out by the authorities in India, subject, however, to the' control 
Pailiaineiit. Secondly, it secures reasonable dimensions for the 
Bill, and makes elasticity possible. Thirdly, it is the only method 
possible for the intioductioii of new constitutional forms expressly 
devised for the conditions of a ti-ansitional stage. Fourthly, it enables 
dfficrent provisions to be made for diffierent provinces ; and, fifthly 
land this is the feature to which I desire to draw special attention) 
the control of Parliament is fully secured for the exercise of the 
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rule making power by clauses 33 and 44 of the Bill to which I 
cra^ e your Lordships’ particular attention. 

Clause 33 deals with the rules to be made bj' the Hecretjiry 
of State himself for the purpose of relaxing his powers of suporiii- 
tendeuce, direction and control. That clause enacts that rules with 
regard to subjects other than transferred subjects shall be laid in 
draft before both Houses of Parliament, and therefore shall not 
come into operation until they ha\'e been approved by both House 
of Parliament, All other rules shall he subjected to the jiegative 
process of being laid on the table of the House. Parliament 
of course is to be at liberty to petition his Majesty to annul the 
rules, on which the rules shall he annulled. Clause 44 deals with 
by far tlie larger majority of rules which are to l)e made \uider 
thi.s Act, namely, rules liy the GovernorCoTicral in Council. These 
rules again, are divided into two categories—first, rules which are 
onlj" to be subjected to the negative process of being laid before 
Parliament after they come into operation Tmt being lialjle to be 
set aside or annulled by petition to his Midesty it< Council by 
Parliament. It is also provided that the Secretary of State may 
direct that any rules to which the section applies shall be laid in 
draft, and that they shall not come into oi>erarion, before Parliament 
had approved them by positive resolution ; and the Secretary of State 
in exercising his discretion will undoubtedly be advised by the 
standing Committee of both Houses what the Joint Committee 
recommends, or by the Joint Committee itself if Parliamemt chooses 
to reappoint it for the purpose of going' through these rules. I 
submit, therefore, that the criticism that it is^ either dangerous 
or inexpedient to leave so much to be done Tiy rules is neither just 
nor fair. 

Explanation of Provisions, 

Having dealt with the fundamental principle involved in the 
Bill, I will not detain your Lordships long with the other features 
as contained in the separate elauses, especially as the Beport of the 
Joint Committee has dealt with them clau.se by claii.se and given 
the reasons not only for the clauses themselves but also for such 
changes as they have introduced. The Bill, following the general 
plan of the Moiitagu-Chelmsford Eeport, starts with provincial 
Governments since it is in that sphere chiefly that the scheme is 
to be developed. Clause 3 sets up in the eight ma,jor provinces of 
India a Governor in Council—a form of government which has long 
been in force in the three presidencies. But the new local Govern¬ 
ments are not merely to bo Governors in Council—they will consist 
of the Governor in Council (whose functions and constitution will 
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remain unchanged) and of the Governor acting with Ministers, 
appointed from the elected members of the Legislative Council and 
holding oflice during the Governor’s pleasure. To the Governor in 
Council will be entrusted the responsibility for reserved subjects, 
and the Governor and Ministers will be responsible for the trans¬ 
ferred subjects. All matters which in a Council Government would 
normally come before the Council—that is, everything which is 
not of purely departmental or minor importance'—^will as a gneral 
rule come for discussion before the Governor, his Councillors, and 
his Ministers sitting in conclave. But the decision on reserved 
subjects and the rosponsihility for that decision will rest with 
tho Governor in Council, while the decision and the respojisibility 
for the decision on all ti’ansferred matters will rest with Ministers 
subject to the Governor’s intervention and control if he feels it 
incumbent upon him to reject their advice. This is the provincial 
executive. 

The Legislative Councils in all their eight provinces are to l>c 
considerably increased in size and will acquire for the first time a 
sulistaiitial (70 per cent.) elected maiority. The Governor will not 
be a member of the legislature each body will have a non-official 
president and deputy president to he elected by itself subject to 
the Governor’s approval; hut for the first four years the office of 
President is to he filled by a nominee oi the Governor. Each 
Council will normally have a life of three years, though the Governor 
may at any time dissolve the legislative council. The powers of 
provincial legislatures will as regards legislation be much as they 
arc. at present, but in view of the fact that the scheme contemplates 
ait almost complete abrogation of the existing executive orders which 
require every Bill (save those of purely formal or minor importance) 
to ho submitted to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State for prc^nous approval before introduction—a system which has 
naturally not conduced to initiative and independence in provincial 
legislation—the necessity arises for somew'hat expanding the scope 
of the existing statutory provisions w’hich require the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General to certain closes of provincial 
Bills, so as to ensure that the provincial legislatures shall not in¬ 
fringe on the sphere which is rcser^•ed for the Central Government. 

Outside matters of legislation, the powers of the Councils are 
to Tie enlarged—or perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
Bill reverses the position which these bodies have hitherto held. 
Hitherto legislative councils in India have been presumed by the 
law to have no functions except those which the law has specifically 
allowed them. As I pointed out a short time ago legislative councils 
ill India were at the time of their creation strictly confined in their 
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duties aitd powers to the business of discussing and passing legis¬ 
lative measures. Little by little the scope of their activities has 
been increased by the grant of further specified powers. Under 
this Bill they will be assumed to possess all the normal attributes 
and powers of a legislative body except those which are definitely 
witheld or the use of which is restricted. 

The most important change which results from this position is 
that for the first time the provincial budget will be voted by the 
legislative councils—they will now actually vote and sanction the 
appropriations proposed by the Executive. All they can do at 
present is to vote about the budget ; that is to say, they can move 
and vote upon resolutions recommending changes in the Govern¬ 
ment’s financial proposals in the year; but the Government has 
usually been in a positioji with its nominated majority to defeat 
any such resolution if it wished to do so, and in any case was in 
no way bound to accept it if carried j and hitherto the annual 
appropriations of expenditure have required no other sanction thaji 
the FiAT of the Executive Government, That will now be changed, 
and, the legislature will have a real v'ofce in the disposal of pro¬ 
vincial finances. It would be impossible, of course, to give them 
at the present stage a final and decisive voice over the whole field. 
A portion of the Government will not be responsible to or removable 
by the legislature, and that portion of the Government must be in 
a position to secure the legislation and supplies it needs for the 
discharge of its responsibilities. It has not the natural means of an 
assured majority in the House, and it must therefore be given an 
artificial means. Thus in ‘reserved’ finance, the Governor is em- 
Ijowered to neglect an adverse vote on a budget head if he certifies 
that the proiwsed expenditure is essential to the discharge of hi.s 
roisponsibility for the subject, while in times of crisis, when perhaps 
a recalcitrant legislature may decline to vote any supplies, he is 
ctnpowered to authorise such expenditure as is required for the 
maintenance of safety and trauquillity or to avoid administrative 
starvation. 

There i-s a further sjifeguard against irresponsible action by the 
legi.slature in the matter of supply—that certain heads of expendi¬ 
ture arc not to require an annual vote—in much the same way as 
the Consolidated Fund in this country. For example, contrib\i- 
tions payable by the local Government to the Governor-General in 
Council; interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; expenditure 
of which the amount is prescrii»ed by or under any law : salaries 
and pension? of persons appointed ly or with the approval of hi 
Majesty by the Secretary of State iji Council; and salaries of Judges 
of the High Court of the Province, and of the Advocate-General. 
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In legishitiori the position of the official Government is safc- 
guaidod by the in'ovisions of Clause 13 and Clause 11 of the Bill, 
-trhicli give the Governor power to secure the passage or rejection 
of Bills in certain circumstances. I' do not wish to weary your 
Lordships with detail, but I invite particular attention to these 
provisions and to the remarks in the Joint Committee’s Keport in 
explanation of them. They take the place of the original plan 
suggested in the Montagn-Chelmsford Eeport of Grand Committees 
of the Cout)cil, and I am confident that yovir Lordships will agree 
that the change made by the Joint Commit^e is a great improve¬ 
ment inid that nothing will be lost and much gained by their more 
straight-forw'arrl plan. 

Central Government 

The changes made by the Bill in the Government of India are 
much less extensive. The Indian Legislature is considerabb^ 
enlarged and is now to consist of two Chambers—an Upper Chamber 
or Council of >State of sixty members and azi Assembly of 140 
memliers, the latter with substantial elected majority. The statu¬ 
tory limit on the number of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
is a minimuin of five and a maximum of six (or six and seven if 
the Command er-in-Chiof is included). The Bill does away with 
the Extraonlinary Member, and assumes, as will doubtless be the 
case, that the Commander-in-Chiof will always continue to be 
appointed a momber of the Council, Each member of the Executive 
Council will be a nominated member of one or other Chamber of 
the Legislature, but not of both, though they will be entitled to 
speak in both Chambers. Like the provincial legislatures, the 
Indian legislature is to have power for the first time to vote on 
certain portions of the Budget. That is to say, there will be the 
same provisions for a Consolidated Fund upon which they will not 
be able to vote ; and further, the Governor-General will always be 
entitlofl, if be thinks necessary, to reject every vote on every item 
of the Budget of the legislature. 

It may bo urged that this change is inconsistent with the 
policy which has taken no step towards introducing at this stage the 
principle of responsible government in the Central Government in 
the sense of making the central Executive legally dependent upon 
or subject to the control of tbe legislature. I am confident your 
Lordsbips will agi-ee that whatever technical inconsistency there- 
may be, tbe change is sound and necessary. AVhat is the position ? 
In the first place, there can be no question of taking away any 
power which the central legislature at present enjoys. One of the 
powers which it has enjoyed for the last ten years is power to 
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propose and vote resolutions suggesting changes in the budget 
statement, and this power it must retain. Hitherto the Govern¬ 
ment has been able by means of its official majority to defeat any 
such resolution(though even if it had failed to defeat it, the 
resolution would have no binding effect). But in future the Govern¬ 
ment will r.ot command a majority in the legislature. 

Now my lords, which is the sounder constitutional positjor.— 
tie position which augurs best for a sound judgment by the proposed 
Statutory Commission which is to inquire into progress ten years 
lence and for amicable relations meanwhile, that the Indian 
legislature should be able year after year with no sense of 
responsibility flowing from a knowledge of practical cojiscquences 
of its vote by an overwhelming majority, resolution after re.solution 
recommending specific alterations in the Budget, which the Govern- 
mejit is forced to igrtore ; or that the legislature should be legally 
responsible for passing the estimates and legally accouiitable for the 
results of any modifications they may vote? I admit tlat the 
practical difference between the two positions is not great, for if 
you will look at the clause—it is clause ’25—you will see that the 
Government is necessarily given the fullest powers to reject adverse 
votes, since its responsibility is not to the Indian legislature but to 
this Parliament for the proper administration of its charge. The 
change is really one of form, but 1 do not seek to disgui.se its im¬ 
portance on that ground. It is an important change, but one which 
I am convinced is the logical and necessary result of constituting 
a representative central legislature, 

I have been a member of the Govemor-Geiiei'ars Ijegislati\'c 
Council, it is true in- an official capacity, but none the less closely 
associated with all the nonofficial members. I can assure your 
lordships that the cleavage ivhich has unfortunately shown itself 
so often of late between the nonoffieial and the official members 
of that tody is largely due to the non-official’s sense of aloofness 
from the real difficulties and decisions of the Government whic h 
the present position has engendered. They feel-—they can hanily 
help feeling—that they are outside the machine and are not a real 
pai-t of its working. I am confident that all that is required to 
obliterate that cleavage is an admission, w'ith whatever safeguards 
and checks that may be found necessary, that the legislature and 
all its members are an essential and working part of the machinery 
of Government, that the action or inaction of every member influences 
the working of the whole. 

Allow me to draw your Lordships’ attention, so far as the 
Government of India is concerned, to one more clause, and that is 
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clause 26, because there also a new feature is introduced in place of 
the old device of the official bloc, for the purpose of enabling the 
Governor-General to obtain the legislation whch he considers 
necessary for his purpose. The Governor-General is able to pass any 
law which he thinks necessary for the safety and tranquillity of 
India, provided that the ordinance will require the sanction of his 
Majesty before it becomes law. Of course, the poweiNjf this ordinance 
in cases of emergencies, alroady exists, and it remains as it is' so 
that for emergency pimposcs the Governor-General >vill be able to 
liass such laws as he thinks necessary, provided that they .will be 
liable, as they arc now, to be vetoed by his Majesty in CoiDxil. 

Other Matters. 

With regard to the prqvisions of the Bill relating to the 
Secretary of State, I need'say little. They make no constitutional 
changes, bvit are designed to modernize and make more elastic 
the statutory provisions—raanv of which are relics of the. days 
of the Court of Directors—relating to the working of the India 
Council. Power is taken to adopt the recommendation of Lord 
Crewe's Committee to appoint a High Commissioner for India, 
and no time will ho lost in working out with the Government of 
India the details of this purpose if it i-eceive the sanction of 
Parliament. 

There is one further matter with regard to the Council— 
namely, that the number has been reduced. The miiiiTiium was ten 
and the maximum fourteen. These are now reduced to eight as a 
maximum. There are to be at least three Indian members of the 
Council. The salaries are to be JE1,200 a year with £600 extra for 
the Indian members, and the Committee remark that the salary 
was calculated on a pre-war basis so that the Secretary is not 
precluded from granting to the Council what other permanant 
officials are getting here—namely a war bonus. 

Part IV of the Bill relates to the Civil Services in India and 
its provisions are intended generally while enabling a new classifica¬ 
tion of these services to be made, to safegurd the pay and position 
and lights to pension of existing members of those services, and 
to pave as smooth a road as possible for future members. The 
services, my Loitls, need no tribute from me. Their work is plain 
for the world to see, and it is their work in the main and its 
great'results developing through the years,- that have made India 
fit for this great experiment. But the passage of this Bill does’ 
not close the chapter of their ungrudging toil; India still needs, 
and will long need, mon of the type which Great Britain has so long 
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given her, and I refuse to belive that she will not continue to 
receive from the sons of Great Britain the same loyal and devoted 
service as she has recived, to her lasting benefit, in the past I 
also cordially echo the hope and conviction, expressed in the refJort of 
the Joint Select' Committee,' that these civil services will accept 
the changing conditions and the invitable alterations in their own 
position, and devote themselves in all loyalty to mahing a success, 
so far as iu them lies, of the new constitution. 

Finally, the Bill gives powers to appoint a Commission cf 
Inquiiy to report to Parliament on past progress, with a view to 
enabling Parliament fudge what further advances can he made. 
The Bill provides for one such Commission after ten years’ trial. 
This does not imply the belief that in ten years the process of 
training will bo complete. It is perhaps unusual to legislate for an 
event ten ye^s ahead ; it would be clearly inappropriate to legislate 
for a longer period. But perodical inquii’ies are of the essence of 
the scheme, and the Bill would obviously be incomplote without 
some provision of this kind. 

So far as Part VI of the Bill is concerned, there is only one 
clause to which I need draw your Lordships’ attention, namely, 
clause 42, which modifies section 124 of the Principal Act with 
regard to persons engaged in any trade or business heeoming mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Council or Ministers, provided they do not 
during their term of office, take part in the direction or managenictit 
of that trade or business. The changing conditions of the couidry 
absolutely require that there should be . some such pro\isioii 
made, because, if it is not, the Goverziroont will lose probalily the 
benefit of people who are best calculated by their services as 
commercial or mercaiililo people to take part in the actual work of 
Government. 

I fear that I have marie a la.ge draft upon the patience of your 
Lordships’ House. But even if there are those amongst your Lord- 
ships whose position in this House w-ould lead them to view my 
presentment of this matter critically and with caution as comiz g 
from a representative of his Majesty’s Government, I am confider.t 
that the position which it is alw my privilege to hold, of a represen¬ 
tative of my countrymen, will have ensured me an indulgent and 
sympathetic hearing. Above all, I am confident that there is i.o 
member of this House who will be deterred by indi\ idual opinions or 
by my x’ersonal shortcomings from approaching the examination of this 
Bill in that traditional spirit of British fairness and impartiality, 
and with that earnest desire for the advancement of India’s welfare, 
has done so much for the bettero^ent of India in the past. 
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There may l»c those amongst your Lordships who think that 
the passage of this Bill will not advance Lidia’s wclfai'e, who think 
that tha system of government which has, w'ith little essential 
(diange and with so many beneficial results, endured through the 
changes of the nineteenth century, should be continued, unchanged 
in essentials, through the twentieth century, and that the time has 
not arrived to sever the leading strings. Believe me, my Lords, that 
is a view which, if you wish to secure a sense of gratitude and 
rontentmeiit amongst the popvilations of India, can no longer be 
maintained. The whole course of your administration of India, the 
whole of its fruitful results, culminating in the recognition which 
you have accorded during the past five years to India as a real 
p.irtnor in the Empire, have produced expectations (and I say 
justified expectations) that you will now agree to treat her as having 
outgrown her political infancy. I do not claim, and reasonable 
Indians d<j not claim, that her people as a whole have today reached 
politically man’s estate. If I claimed this, I could not consistently 
support this Bill. But I do claim on behalf of my countrymen 
tliat they lave reached the age of adolescence. The stage of 
growth is notoriously a difficult age. It is surely human experience 
that tlic guardian best serves his ward’s interests, and best con¬ 
serves a relationship of mutual trust and affection %vho so ordei's 
his control at this period that the aspirations for freedom and self- 
expres.siou which inevitably accompany healthy adolescence should 
receiv e his wise a»id reasonable indulgence, and tha*^^ active control 
should be exercised only to prevent irretrievable errors and to 
correct undesirable developments. 

I believe that this Bill will enable the British Parliament to 
adopt that attitude towards India, and I have sufficient faith in 
t he character of my countrymen, and in the esse itial wis lorn and 
justice of the mother of Parlian;ents to believe that the results 
of this measure will be to inaugurate a relatior ship between them 
which will enable India in due time to roach the full stature of a 
prosperous, loyal, and grateful partner in the irivileges and duties 
which belong to the great world-family of the British Empire. 

La.stly, I ask your Lordships’ leave to address a few words 
to those of my fellow countrymen who may still be incliued to 
dispute the sul)st:inthil nature of the advance proposed. Of course, 
I do not agfoe with them : but even if there was any proof in 
their doubts and sinsiiicions. let me tell them in the words of the 
great Book, if I may do so without irreverence, that what is 
heiiig given to India is like the grain of mustard seed which a man 
took and sowed in the field, which now is the least of all seeds, 
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but whon it was grown it was the greatest amongst the herbs and 
l)ecamo a ti'ee so that the birds of the air came and lodged in the 
branches thereof. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2nd time—(Lord Sinha). 

Lord Carmichael : On behalf of Lord Harris, I beg to move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 

Moved accordingly, and debate adjourned until next day, 12th Dec, ’19. 

Government of India Bill in Committee 

House of Lords—16 Dec. 1919 

On the motion that the Honse go into committee on the India 
Bill, Lord Ampthill strongly criticized the Bill and said that the 
Bill failed to pass the crucial test whether it carried India towards 
self-government, because it created an Indian oligarchy instead of 
a British bureaucracy, British prestige in India was already 
irreparably damaged by yielding to the intimidation of agitators. 

Lord Islington supporting the Bill said that dualism was 
the only means of interpreting sincerely the Announcement of the 
20th August, 1917, and the gradual development of self-govern¬ 
ing institutions in the provinces could only by that means be 
carried out. 

The Bill was then considered in committee, Lord Donough- 
more presiding. 

Lord Macdonnell moved an amendment to clause I with the 
object of sub-stituting unitary system for dualism durii .; the 
first ten years. 

Lord Sydenham supported the amendment. 

Lord Sinha declared that the acceptance of the ainendment 
would moan the rejection of the whole principle underlying the Bill. 

Lord Ampthill declar d that dyarchy was grotesque. 

Lord Middleton opposed the amejidment which was defeated 
by 41 votes to 5. 

Lord Sydenham moved the amendment that the development 
of Industries should not be a transferred sul)iect. 

Lord Lamington supported the amenclnicnt and urged the 
postponen ent of its transference. 

Lord Sinha iwinted out that the Bill di<l not provide for the 
traiisfei et.ce of subjects which woidd be dealt with by rules. There¬ 
fore, the question would arise when rules which would have to be 
submittted to Parliament were made. 

Lord Sinha emphasized that the piwision liy which certain 
provincial industries were transferred depended on rules being made 
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accordingly and being approved by Parliament. He gave an assu¬ 
rance that rules would be submitted to Parliament to enable it to 
decide whether the provision made sufficed to abolish misgivings 
owing to the apprehension with regard to the amount of control it 
was proposed to leave to ministers and, if Parliament so desired, 
he did not doubt that they would alter rules in order to show that 
there was no reason for misapprehension. But he strongly depre¬ 
cated the House making a definite provision in this connection, 
because it might occasion suspicion that it was being done in the 
interests of a particular section. 

Lord Middleton emphasized that apprehensions were very 
gi-eat. He urged the clearing up of doubts if with regard to what 
subjects transferred would tend to the successful working of the Act. 

Lord Sinha promised that the Government of India would he 
free to reconsider the question in the light of that discussion before 
they made rules for submission to Parliament. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Two amendments by Lord Amptfaill were withdrawn and one 
negatived. 

Lord Ampthill then moved an amendment providing for com¬ 
munal representation for important communities. 

Lord Middleton emphasized that the Joint Committee had 
deliberately considered it impossible to work out the actual seheme 
of communal representation and embody it in the Bill. 

Lord Sinha said he could not see what more was wanted in 
the way of recognition of communal elections than was- already in 
the Bill. It was absolutely impossible to specify in the Bill what 
communities Avould have communal representation. Up to the 
present there had been hardly any demand for communal elections 
apart from two communities which the Joint Committe e recom¬ 
mended for special treatment. If there were others it was quite open 
to the Government of India to make provisions for an electorate. 

Lord Soutlibovough suggested that it might reliev’e tension with 
regard to this and other matters if Lord Sinha were able to state that 
Government had treated the recommendations of the Joint Commit¬ 
tee as a fair basis on which they would base rules under the Act. 

Lord Sinha said that was undoubtedly Government’s intention. 
He would not be performing his duty if he went beyond the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations and said that nothing contrary to their 
advice should be done by the Government of India. The Bill left 
the matter open. 

Replying^ to Lord Lamington, Lord Sinda said he assumed that, 
if in the opinion of the Government of India there yere comrou- 
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nities requiring communal or other representation, neither the 
Bill nor the Eeport of the Joint Committee would preclude its 
being given. 

Lord Crowe hoped that the Government of India would take 
the view of Joint Committee in favour of reserving a certain number 
of seats for non-Brahmans. 

Lord Lamington asserted that Lord Crewe’s statement indicat¬ 
ed that there was nothing binding in the Joint Committee's Keport. 

Lord Sinha reiterated that Government had accepted the 
conclusion of the Committee as a basis of rules. Ho did not doubt 
that the Government of India, in making rules, would respect the 
recommendations of the Committee. 

Lord Ampthill declared that Government was absolutely com¬ 
mitted to the system of providing for non-Brahmans by rcsciratioii 
of seats. 

The amendment was rejected by 27 votes to 7. 

Lord Macdonnell, after a number of minor amendments had 
been negatived and one withdrawn, moA'od an amendment provid¬ 
ing for the continuance of membership of the Governor-General’s 
Council. He declared that it was absolutely essential that the 
Council should he limited very closely. It ought not to be in 
the nature of an assembly. It ought to be composed of men in 
whom the greatest confidence could be placed. He viewed any 
enlargement of the Council very apprehensively. 

Lord Si-SH A emphasized that the Joint committee had fully 
considered the matter The Government of India completely 
concurred in the proposals to abolish the limit. The abolition 
was absolutely necessary in view of the fact that the Council would 
include three civil servants. 

The amendment was negatived. 

In clause 31, sub-section I, the following words were omitted 
on the motion of Lord Sinha ; ‘Tenure of office by any person 
who is a member of Council at the time of passing this Act shall not 
he affected by this provision’ and the following words substituted : 
‘The Council as constituted at the time of the passing of this Act 
shall not bo affected by this provision, but no fresh appointment 
to the Council shall be made in the excess maximum prescribed 
by this provision’. 

Clause 31 as ammended, was then agreed to. Clause 32, sub¬ 
section I, was altered in accordance with the amendments proposed 
by Lord MacDonnell and accepted by Lord Sinha to read as 
follows: ‘Provision in section 6 of the principal Act prescribing a 
quorum for meetings of the Council of India shall cease to have 
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effect and the Secretary of State shall provide a quorum by direction 
to be issued on this behalf. 

Sub'section 2, clause 32, was omitted and the following 
substituted :— Provision in section 8 of the principal Act relating 
to meeting of the Council of India shall have effect as though 
months were substituted for week. 

Clause 32 as amended was agreed upon. 

The last pragraph in clause 33 was altered on the motion of 
Lord Sinha to read :— 

‘Any rules relating to transferred subjects made under this 
section shall be laid before both the Houses of P»rUament’ etc. 

Clause 33 as amended was agreed to, also clause 34. 

On the motion of Lord Sinha the first portion of clause 35 
was altered to read : His Majesty may by order in council make 
provision for the appointmeiit of a High Commissioner for India 
in the United Kingdom and for pay, pensiont powei-s, duties and 
conditions of the employment of High Commissioner and his 
assistants and by order may further provide' etc. 

Clause 35 as amended was agreed to. 

Lord MacDonnell moved the inserlion of a new clause provid¬ 
ing for the appointment of a commission to enquire into the effect 
of the Act on the position of civil servants recruited in England. 

Lord Sinha said that the Government could not accept this. 
He expressed the opinion that the Joint Committee had provided 
for compensation for any possible loss in regard to the civil service 
and other public seiwices. If, despite these precautions, it was 
unfortunately found that the prospects of officers on being recruited 
in England were prejudically affected it would doubtless be the 
duty of the executive Government to make enciuiry and take 
steps to remove the grievances. 

The proposed new clause was negatived. 

On the motion of Lord Middleton with the approval of 
Lord Sinha clause 41 was amended so as to read : The Secretary 
of State with the concurrence of both Houses of Parliament shall 
submit to his Majesty names of persons’ etc, 

After minor amendments had been negatived and .some 
drafting amendments by Lord Sinha had been inserted the Bill 
1 assed through committee amid cheers. 

The sitting was then adjourned 

THIRD READING-18 Dec 1919. 

The House of Lords passed the third reading of the Go\'era- 
inent of India Bill. Lord Selborne congratulated Lord Sinha on 
his conduct of the proceedings. 



REPORT OF 


Lord Crew’s Committee 

On the India House Reforms. 

-:o:-— 

1. The Committee was aiipoiiited to enquire into the organisation 
of the India office and the relations between the Secretary of State 
in Council and the Government India. We were directed to have 
regard generally to the proposals made in the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms for the reform of the Government of India 
and Provincial Governments, and in particular to the recommenda¬ 
tions contained in paragrapits 290 to 295 of the Report. 

2. Our terms of reference were as follows.— 

(1) To advise what changes should be made in— 

(a) the e.xistingsystem of Home administration of Indian affairs; 
and in 

(b) the relations between the Secretary of State, or the Secretary 
of State in Council and the Government of India, both generally 
and with reference to relaxation of the Secretary of State’s powers 
of superintendence, direction, and control. 

(2) To examine in particular— 

(a) the constitutional powers of the Couhcil of India, Its relation 
to the Secretary of State as affecting his responsibility to Parliament 
and otherwise and the financial and administrative control exercised 
by the Council; 

(b) the composition of the Council, the qualifications, method of 
appointment and term of office of its members, and the number of 
Indian members 

(c) the working of the Council in relation to office procedure, 

(d) the generil departmental procedure of the India office; 

(e) the organisation of the India Office establishment, and the 
question of modifying the system uf its recruitment so as to pro¬ 
vide for— 

(i) the interchange of appointments with the Indian Services, and 

8 
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(ii) the throwing open of a proportion of appointments to Indians 
and to make recommendations. 

(3) To advise whettier any of the charges on account of the India. 
Office, and if so what charges, should be placed along with the 
Secretary of State’s salary upon ttie Estimates. 

( 4 ) To advise how effect should be given by legislaiion or other¬ 
wise, to the Committee’s recommendations, 

(5) To enquire into and report upon any other matters cognate 
or relevant to the above, which it may consider expedient to take 
into consideration. 

3. At tlie outset of our proceedings we felt a certain difficulty 
regarding matters of military administration, which on a stnct view 
might he held as falling within the scope of our enquiry. We were 
in doubt whether it was contemplated that these matters should be 
included among the problems which the Committee was constituted 
to investigate; and we therefore sought and obtained a ruling that 
they could be omitted from our consideration. 

4 . In the interpretation of Head i. of our terms of reference, we 
have designed our work to be complementary to that already 
completed by the two Committees which have reported under Lord 
Soutliborougli’s presidency on the new franchise and the allotment 
of lunciions. In order to present on a reasoned basis our concep¬ 
tion of the functions to be discliarged in the future by the Home 
admini>trati<>n of India, we have found it necessary to assume some¬ 
thing as to the functions to be assigned to the Government of 
India; and with this object in view we have accepted as our star¬ 
ting point the conclusion of the Committee on Functions, in so far 
as they indicate the relations between the central and local Govern¬ 
ments in India. 

5. We desire to record our regret that Lord Inchcape was 
prevented by illness from joining the Committee, We feel that his 
wide experience and sound judgment would have been an invaluable 
help to us in oiir deliberations. 

6. The Committee assembled at the India .Office on the 5th 
March 1919 In all we have held 33 meetings and examined 20 
witnesses whose names are given in the appendix to this Report. 
The nature of the evidence taken was determined to a considerable 
extent by the necessity of eliciting the facts of the existing system. 
.As it was clear that our conclusions might materially affect the 
Council of India we thought it right to give the members individu¬ 
ally an opportunity of placing their views before us. In addition, we 
have had the great advantage of hearing Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
in whose term of service at the India Office the scheme of Indian 
Keform had its inception. 
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11 . 

7. We have set constantly before us the declared policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, namely “ the gradual development of self 
governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation of 
reponsible government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.” To make clear our position in regard to the changes 
which in Our opinion should be made in the system of the Home 
Administration of Indian affairs in order to achieve the end in view, 
it will not be out of place to recall briefly the steps in evolution 
which have tended to differentiate the India oflice in some important 
respects from other Government departments. 

8. There is much in the existing system which has its origin 
in arrangements suited to the control by the East India Company 
of its commerical operations in a distant land. These opperations 
led to tlie exercise by the Company of governmental powers, in 
regard to which Parliament from an early date asserted its sup¬ 
remacy. The interaction of the two forces had by 1858 produced 
a constitution which may shortly be described as follows :— 

The executive management of the Company’s affairs was in the 
hands of a Court of Directors, who were placed in direct and perma¬ 
nent subordination to a body representing tiie British Government 
and known as the Board of Control. The functions of the Board 
were in practice exercised by the President, who occupied in the 
Government a position corresponding to some extent to that of 
a modern Secretary of State for India. The Hoard of Control 
were empowered ‘"to superintend, direct and control all acts, 
operations, and concerns which in any wise relate to the civil 
or military government or revenues of the British territorial pos¬ 
sessions in the East Indies” (24 Geo. Ill, sec, 2, c. 25). Sub¬ 
ject to the superintendence of the Board of Control, the Direc¬ 
tors conducted the correspondence with the Company's ofiicers 
in India, and exercised the rights of patronage in regard to 
appointments. 

Q The transference of the administration of India to the 
Crown in 1858 was effected by the Act for the Better Govern¬ 
ment of India (21 and 22 Viet, c. 106), which has been regulating 
the Home administration of India since that year, and of which 
the main provisions were re enacted in the consolidated Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1915-16. In general, the dual functions of the 
Board of Control and the Court of Directors were vested in the 
corporate body known as the Secretary of State for India in Coun¬ 
cil.*^ The substitution of administrative responsibility on the part • 
of the Government for the superintendence it had formerly exer¬ 
cised caused a redistribution of functions in which the lines of 
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inheritence became to some extent obscured ; but the persistence 
of the dual principle can still be traced in the corporate activities 
of llie Secretary of State ip Council. 

to. “The Secretary of State has and performs all such 
other like powers and duties relating to the government or reve¬ 
nues of India, and has all such or the like powers over all offici¬ 
als appointed or continued under this Act, 1858, had not been 
passed, might or should have been exercised or performed by the 

East India Company, or by the Court of Directors.either 

alone <>r by the direction or with the sanction or approbation of 
the Commissioners for the Affair* of India” (i, e., the Board of 
Control), “in relation to that government or those revenues and 
the officers and servants of that Company, and also all such 
powers as might have been exercised by the said Commissioner.? 
alone” (Government of India Act, 1915-16, section 2 (1). 

11. The functions assigned to the Council of India were in 
some respects deiived from the position previously held by the 
Court of Director;*. Under'lhe direction of the Secretary of State, 
and subject to the provisions of the Act, they “conduct the busi¬ 
ness transacted in the United Kingdom in relation to the Govern- 
.ment of India and the correspondence with India.” But at the 
same time they were given a special function, which was pre¬ 
sumably intended to act as a counterpoise to the contvalisation 
of powers in the hands of the Secretary of State. In regard to 
certain decisions, «.nd notably in regard to “the grant or appro¬ 
priation of any part of” the revenues of India. The concurrence • 
of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of India is re¬ 
quired. This provision, usually referred to as ihe financial veto, 
has, not without reason, been regarded as ihe symbol of the special 
status assigned to the Council in its relationship with the Secretary 
of Slate. It is emphasised, though in a lesser degree, by tiie 
enactment that in all other matters, with two exceptions, the 
Secretary ot State must consult his Council either at a weekly 
meeting or by the formal procedure of depositing his proposed 
orders on the Table of the Council Room for seven days prior to 
their issue, though he is empowered to overrule tlie Council’s 
recommendaiions. The two exceptions are, first, that in cases of 
urgency he mav issue orders without previously consulting the 
Council, provided that he subsequently communicates to tl.e 
members his reasons for his action ; and secondly, that “where an 
order or communication concerns the levying of war, or the making 
of peace, or the public safety, or the defence of the realm, or the 
treating or negotiating with any prince or Sute, or the policy to be 
observed with respect to any prince or State, and a majority of 
votes therefore at a meeting of the Council of India is not re- 
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quire.l,” the Secretary of State may ' act on his own initiative 
without reference to the Council, if he considers that the matter 
is of a nature to require secrecy. Our description of the statutory 
functions of the Secretary of State and the Council of India is design¬ 
edly brief, because we feel that the enumeration of legal powers 
and safeguards can only creat a very ina<iequate impression of the 
actual principles which have been evolved in the working of the 
system. There are some elements whidi. as we have tried to 
show, have been derived from tne days of a chartered company 
yielding more and more to Parliamentary control, and others which 
were grafted on to the structure at the time when Parliament 
assumed complete lesponsibility through its Ministerial represn- 
tative ; hut the whole organism has been moulded by the instinctive 
process of adaptation to a form which does not lend itself easily to 
definition in set constitutional terms. We are content for our 
purposes to envisage the system in its present working and in its 
reaction to the new conditions of Indian administration. 

12. The Council consists of from ten to fourteen members, 
each appointed for seven years, of whom nine at least must have 
served or resided in British India for ten years and must not have 
left India more than five years previously to tlieir appointment. 
It is in the main a body differing in status but not in nature from 
the authorities in India whose activities come under its review. 
The Secretary of State in Council represents in fact the supreme 
element of e.'tpert control at the higher end of the chain of ofiici.al 
administration. In his corporate capacity he has delegated wide 
powers to the Indian administrations without ■ divesting liimself of 
his ultimate responsibilities as tlie governing authority. The main 
provisions of the Act of rSsS, as we understand them, had the 
effect of giving prominence to these official duties of the corpora¬ 
tion it established. But the Secretary of State, as distinct from 
the Secretary of State in Council, is generally responsible as a Mi¬ 
nister for the co-ordination of Indian and Imperial policy. The 
Council are by law in a position to obstruct his policy, or indeed 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government, by interposing their finan¬ 
cial veto if Indian revenues are affected : but in practice they have 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Imperial Executive by acceuiing 
proposals communicated to tliem as decisions of the ministry, in so 
far as those proposals raise issues on which they are legally compe¬ 
tent to decide. We mention this demarcation of functions, to which 
we shall revert, to illustrate the way in whicn the hard outlines of 
legal definition have been rounded off by constitutional usage. 
But we are more immediately concerned at present with the collec¬ 
tive functions of the Secretary of State in Council in their relations 
to the Government of India. And in that relation the governing 
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body was designed to assert an active supretnacy. All measures, 
administrative, financial and legislative, of the authorities in India 
are referred to it for examination and decision, except in so far as 
by general or special orders it has delegated powers of sanction. 
Delegation has been carried out largely as a matter of expediency, 
with the direct object of increasing administrative efficiency ; it 
has not implied, and has not been intended to implv, any radical 
change in the respective functions of the authorities between whom 
It has taken place. The Secretary of State in Council retains .the 
ultimate authority as the head of the system'; and we have now to 
see how far tlie conception of graduated official control-tempered 
it may be, at various stages by the advice of representatives of the 
people—can be adapted to the principle of popular responsibility 
which is to be introduced, 

III 

13. The features which typify the Reforms Scheme are the 
transfer of some subjects of administration from officers of the 
Crown to representatives of the people in the provinces, and 
the encouragement in the Indian legislatures of an authoritative 
expression of popular opinion to which the governments will 
become increasingly responsive. Simultaneously with these deve¬ 
lopments a systematic delegation of powers, which, indeed, 
has long been felt to be desirable in the interests of efficiency, 
is contemplated in order that the free influence of the new forces 
may not be blocked at the outset by some survival of the system 
they are intended eventually to supplant. Leaving on one side 
for the present the .provincial aspects, we proceed to discuss the 
effects of the scheme on the Government of' India, where, it will 
be remembered, there is no transfer of subjects but a marked 
enlargement of popular representation. The new constitution of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly, which will give to the non-official 
members a substantial majority, is bound to make its weight 
felt with the Government of India. The problem with which 
we are immediately concerned is to secure that the opinion of 
the Assembly should carry corresponding weight with the authorities 
in whom is vested the power of controlling the Government of 
India. It appears to us that the conception of the Reforms 
Scheme leads naturally to the acceptance of the principle, which 
we here state in general terms, that where the Government of 
India find themselves in agreement with a conclusion of the 
Legislative Assembly, their joint decision should ordinarily prevail. 
We set out below what we conceive to be the application of the 
principle to the main divisions of governmental functions. 

14. First, as regards legislation. At the outset, we think it 
desirable to secure that the authoriry of the Legislative Assembly 
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will not be restricted by Government intervention through the 
Council of State save on the direct instructions of the Secretary 
of State. The authors of the Joint Report lay down that the 
special procedure is to be applied only in three cases : first, where 
a Bill is passed by the Legislative Assembly in a form wliich 
imperatively requires amendment : stcondly, where the Assembly 
refuses leave to the introduction of a Bill which the Government 
regard as necessary, or throws out the Bill at any stage ; and 
thirdly, where in cases of emergency the consideration of a measure 
by both Chambers would take loo long if the emergency which 
calls for the measure is to be met. On each occasion the Governor- 
General in Council must certify that the required amendments, or 
the provisions of the Bill as presented to the AssembI}', are essen¬ 
tial to the interests of peace, order or good governmeiu. Following 
the phraseology of ibe Joint Report, we recommend that the 
•Governor-General should be instructed that save in the case of 
absolute necessity no measure should be certified for enactment 
by the Council of State 'without previous approval of its substance 
by the Secretary of Stale on the ground that the legislation proposed 
is essential in the interests of the peace, order, and good government 
in India. We note that the words employed in clause 20 (4) of the 
Government of India Bill, regarding certification by the Governor 
General in Council, are “ the safety, tranquillity, or interests of 
British India or any part thereof,” which appear to be of somewhat 
wider import than those in the Joint Report. 

15. In normal cases, where legislation comes before the Secre¬ 
tary of State, it must already have received the assent of the 
Governor-General, and must have been passed by a majority of 
votes in the Council of State and in the Legislative Assembly. But 
inasmuch as there is a substantial official vote in the latter body and 
normally an official majority in the former, it follows that the 
measure has not necessaiily the support of a majority of tlie non¬ 
official members in either Chamber. In order, therefore, to give 
proper emphasis to the legislative authority of the Assembly, we re¬ 
commend that whenever legislation has the support of a majority of 
the non-official members of the Legislative Assembly, assent sbould 
be refused only in cases in which the Secretary of State feels that 
his responsibility to Parliament for the peace, order, and eood 
government of India, or paramount considerations of Imperial 
policy, require him to secure reconsideration of the matter at issue 
by the* Legislative Assembly. We would complete our conception 
of the status to be assigned to Indian legislation by a further 
suggestion. It appears to us that the exercise of the Governor- 
General’s .statutory duties in regard to Acts of the Indian Legislature, 
as defined in section 68 of the Government of India Act, might 
suitably be regulated by definite principle laid down for his guidance 
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in an instrument of instructions issued in His Majesty’s name. 
Effect might be given to the suggestion by amending section 68 so 
as to read " the Governor-General may declare, “according to his 
discretion but subject to His Majesty's instructions,” that he 
assents to the Bill, or,” etc. 

16. In examination of the Budget, and in criticism of general 
administration. Legislative Assembly can express its views only by 
means of resolutions ; and these will continue to be advisory In 
character, without legal sanction. Ttie Government may accept a 
resolution either bec-iuse they agree with it from the outset, or 
because they decide to defer to the opinion ot the Assembly. 
Where for any reason reference to the Secretary of State is 
considered necessary, we recommend that a joint decision of the 
Government of India and a majority of the non-ofheial members of 
the Assembly, reached by discussion of a resolution, should be 
given the same degree of authority as similar decisions on legislative 
proposals, and that the principle we nave stated in paragraph 15 
should be applied in these cases also. 

17. We now revert to the question of delegation, considered as 
a supplementary aspect of the scheme of Reform. We are in full 
sympathy with the opinion expressed by tne authors of the Joint 
Report, that previous sanciion to decisions taken in India should be 
required in fewer cases than in the past, and that in some matters 
it will suffice in future if ihe Secretary of State asserts his control 
by means of a veto if necessary. Delegation of powers is so much 
a matter of technical detail that we consider our function to be 
confined to the duty of laying down guiding principles for its regu¬ 
lation. The basis I f delegation that we rec>>mmend is as follows: 
that without prejudice to the further relaxation of control by the 
Secretary of State, the principle <>f previous consultation between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India should be substituted 
in all cases wlicre the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council has hitherto been required; but the Secretary of State 
should from time to time revise the list of subjects on which he 
requires such previous consultation, and inform the Government of 
India accordingly. Our recommendations would apply to all 
projects, both legislative and financial, subject to the reservations 
that m-^y be necessary for the proi.er discharge of the Secretary of 
State’s Ministerial responsibilities. In regard to administrative 
questions as distinct from those involving legislation of finance, the 
special need for deleuation in iiie sense applied above does not 
arise. The admini>trative power of the Government of India in this 
respect are not limited by any formal restrictions ; but as a matter of 
constitutional practice, reference to the Home authorities is of 
course made on what are understood to be specially important 
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administrative matters. It is clear that that practice should be- 
continued under the new system. We think it unnecessary to say 
more on this head than that the degree of discretion allowed in 
matters of pure administration should be enhanced in general 
correspondence with the wider authority to be allowed in future in 
matters of legislation and finance. As regards the general principle 
we have suggested, we assume that consultation would be rral and 
effective in the sense that the Secretary of State would receive ample 
notice of the Government of India's proposals, and that a full' 
undrrstanding between Loudon and Delhi would be reached by a 
free intercliange of views. 

ig. We have stated our conclusion as to the extent to which the 
co-operative authority of the Government of India and the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly should be recognised and the corresponding degree 
in which revision from Home should by constitutional practice he 
limited. As regards Local Governments we ha- e considered it to- 
be beyond our province to e-splore the possible lines of devolution 
from the central to the local administrations which might eventually 
affect the Secreiaiy of State's relations with the latter bodies. 
Development.s in this respect are likely to vary according to the 
initial disparity and the different rates of progress exhibited in the 
several provinces; and we are reluctant to commit ourselves to a 
general forecast which the future might show to be not only vain 
but misleading. Consequently, in considering the relationship 
between the Secretary of State and Provincial Governments, we feel- 
precluded from making any series Of explicit suggestions which 
event.*? might prove to be unworkable or possibly obstructive to 
reform. For the inauguration of the new system, the conclusions of 
the Committee on Functions afford in our opinion a sufficient guide 
to the relationship we have to consider; and we assume that during 
the earlier stages, at any rate, the Government of India will in the 
main continue to act as the intermediary between the Secretary of 
Slate and Local Governments. On that basis, it appears to us to- 
follow from our general reasoning that in so far as provincial action 
comes under the cognisance of the Secretary of State, either directly 
or ihnmgh the Government of India, he should regulate his interven¬ 
tion uith regard to the principle which we have sought to apply to 
the working of the central Government, namely, that where the- 
Government find themselves in agreement with a conclusion of the 
legislature, their joint decision should ordinarily be allowed to- 
prevail 

19. We have been unable to make a full e.xamination of the 
position of tlie Secretary of Slate in regard to the Civil Services in- 
India ; and we must content ourselves witit recording our recognition 
of the weight of the views expressed by the authors of the Joint 
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Report in their treatment of the matter. We desire that the recommen¬ 
dations in paragraphs 15 and 16 of the present Report should 
accordingly be read as subject to the necessary reservations on this 
head. 

IV. 

20 In approaching the main subject of our enquiry, we have 
necessarily dwelt on certain aspects of the Reform Scheme on the 
Indian side, in order to throw into relief the changes in the Home 
Administration to which they point. I'he condiitons of reform 
obviously postulate a change of atmosphere in the conduct of 
adminisiraiion by the supreme executive : but it is in our view clear 
that to complete the structure at this end the need for .something 
more than a change of atmosphere is imperative. We iiave 
endeavoured to show that the existing conception is that of graduated 
ofTiciai control, amenable in some respects to popular advice, but in 
broad outline extending in an unbroken series from the subordinate 
executives in India to the Secretary of State in Council. That series 
is no longer to be maintained in India, and we cannot justify the 
retension of its essential features in London. In so far as the new 
co-operation between the Government of India and representatives 
of the people finds effective expression in the manner we have 
indicated, and in so far as obstacles to further e.xpansion are r emoved 
by a wide delegation of powers from home, the case for expert con¬ 
trol breaks down. Equally to mark the disappearance of official 
control from the expert standpoint at home, and to establisli the 
undivided responsibility to Parliament of the Secretary of State, we 
advocate as our first principle the abandonment of the corporate 
idea of the Secretary of Stite in Council. Our recommendation is, 
therefore, that the powers and authority with regard to tiie gover la¬ 
ment of India now vested in the Secretary of State in Council should 
be transferred to the Secretary of State, the date of transfer to be 
■determined by Order of His Majesty in Council. We presume that 
an Order giving effect to our recommendation, if it is accepted, 
would be issued as an immediate consequence of the passing of the 
Government of India Bill into law. It is unneces-sary, we trust, to 
explain that our conclusion implies no failure on our part to 
appreciate the great services rendered by the Council of India in the 
place they have hitlierto filled in the scheme of Indian administration. 
It will also be superfluous to labour the subsidiary reasons which 
have helped us to form our judgment, if we have succeeded in 
making our main argument clear. 

2t. Our recommendation has not been made withoit a close 
regard to the cou.sequ'ncas which will follow if it is cirried into 
-effect. In the first place, we have satisfied ourselves that there is no 
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constitutional function of the Secretary of State in Council which 
could not equally well, under the new conditions, be discharged by 
the Secretary of State. We propose that he should retain the 
statutory position described in the words quoted in the earlier part 
of this Report, and should modify it by whatever process of 
constitutional growth appears to him best to fit the circumstances. 
Our second coiisideraiion is one of practical expediency. We have 
distin^tiished in regard to the Secret^ry <.f State two spheres of 
action : one in which he has hitherto exercised in Council executive 
functions which henceforward, in our view, he will leave more and 
more to the Government of India acting in co-operation with the 
Legislative A.ssembly, and the other in which he wilt retain 
Ministerial control. The latter presents no difficulty ; the supremacy 
of the Imperial Government must of cour.se remain unquestioned. 
In the former case, the position would be equally clear if the 
Government of India were constitutionally amenable to the will of 
the Assembly. But we must bear in mind that that state of affairs 
is not yet in view. The Secretary of State will still have to decide 
on a number of questions, on many of which he will not wish to 
invoke the full authority of the Cabinet If in such matters be finds 
himself compelled to overrule the Government of India he will be 
likely to incur the charge of ignoring, on his own personal initiative, 
the collective weight of trained administrative judgment. We have 
also to remember the variety and complexity of Indian problems. 
The solution that we propose is to provide him with a collective 
body of continuous and expert advice. We have no doubt whatever 
that, in the absence of such a body, the Secretary of State would 
take the fullest possible opportunity of securing in various quarters 
consultation of the roost valuable kind. But the advice he would 
obtain would always remain informal and the special difficulty of his 
position would not be met. The body that we suggest would be 
■established on a statutory basis, with a fixed tenure of office^ and its 
composition would be designed to afford the Secretary of State the 
kind of advice called lor by the circumstances which we hold to 
justify its creation. 

22. An alternative scheme as regards the relations between the 
Government of India and the Home Administration has been put 
forward by our colleague Sir James Brunyate who has elaborated 
it in the statement appended to this Report. Briefly, his position as 
regards the Council of India, as we understand it, is that its retention, 
while it may not be defensible at some future stage when the 
Government of India have come more completely under the control 
of popular representatives in India, js proportionately defensible in 
So far as that Government remain an executive wholly responsible to 
■the Secretary of State. During this period he would retain the 
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Council of India as the normal complement to the Government of 
India, with its existing statutory powers other than the right of 
financial veto, but with definite limitations of its area of functions. 
As the focus of the Government of India’s responsibility shifted 
from the Secretary of State to the Legislative Assembly, the need 
for the corporate control of the Secretary of State in Council would 
lapse. We have given careful consideration to the proposals, and 
desire to sav that it was fully in accordance with our wishes that. 
Sir James Brunyaie has placed it on record as an alternative to our 
recommendations. We reiterate, however, our opinion that the 
present is the most opportune time, both for political and consti¬ 
tutional reasons, for marking the incep’ion of the Reforms by a, 
definite and unmistakable change in the Home Administration 
of India. 

23 As regards the functions of the body that we propose 
should be established, we would mark its distinction from its pre¬ 
decessor by the provision that the Secretary of State should refer 
such matters as he may determine to the Committee for its advtcje 
and assistance, and may provide by regulations for the manner n 
which the business of the Committee may be conducted. There 
need, however, in our opinion, be little apprehension that it.s ac¬ 
tivities will be desultory, or that the t'-nder of advee will not be 
regulated by clear and consistent principles. The substitution, for 
example, of previous State consultation between tbe Secretary of State 
and the Government of India for ilie previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council indicates a line of work which would 
naturally come before such a Committee It w>>uld thus in all 
probability develop a routine which will doubtless take over much 
of the technique evolved In the long term of the Council’s existence, 
tliough without some of the statutory prescriptions as to procedure 
which are found to be inconvenient. We anticipate that it will 
prove useful to retain the principle of discussion in sub-commiifees, 
in order to provide the continuous basis of collective advice, 
particularly on technical matters, which has proved so helpful in the 
Committees of the Council of India, and which was endorsed in 
regard to finance by the high authority of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Finance and Currency which reported in 1914. 

24. The functions we have outlined for the Advisory Committee 
will naturally determine its composition. We propose that the 
number of members should be fixed by statute at not more than 
twelve and not less than six ; that the members should be appointed, 
as in the case of the Council of India, by the Secretary of Siate ; and 
that subject to the provision suggested below in regard to a minimum 
of Indian members, he should have full discretion in his selection. 
The knowledge to which he would turn in the Advisory Committee 
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■would be that most naturally supplied by members with recent 
official experience in India; and we contemplate that with the reserva¬ 
tion just named the majority of the Committee will possess such a 
-qualification. In these cases we do not considet it advisible to incur 
the risk of limiting the field of appointment by making statutory the 
requirement laid down in sub-section (3) of section 3 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act as to the qualification of recent service or 
residence in Innia in the case of nine members of the Council of 
India. We assume as a matter of course that the Committee would 
include a certain number of Indian gentlemen. The new conditions 
appear to us to accentuate the desirability of securing the services of 
some Indian members who would be accepted in India as truly 
representing Indian political thought. To this end we recommend 
that not less than one-third of the members of the Committee should 
be persons domiciled in India, selected by the Secretary of State 
from a panel of names submitted by the non-oflicial members of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. We 
consider that a statutory provision to this effect would be appreciated 
in India as signalising the spirit of cccoperation between the 
Secretary of State and representative elements of Indian public 
opinion. Our recommendation leaves it open to appoint Indians 
representing special interests or possessing administrative experience, 
in addition to those selected from the panel. 

25. We recommend that the tenure of office of all members 
should be fixed by statute at five years. We consider that this 
period represents a tenure which would be sufficiently attr,ictive to 
men on hijih administrative qnalificaltons, and at the same time 
would afford the Secretary of State the full benefit of the members’ 
experience, while ensuring that the experience should be reasonably 
in touch with current Indian conditions. There would, however, be 
an understanding that an Indian member would not necessarily bind 
himself, by accepting appointment to the Cemmittee, to remain in 
office for the full term of service. In our opinion, provisions for 
the re-appointment, resignation, and removal of members, which are 
Hiven statutory expression in section 3 (5', f6) and (7) of the Act, 
might more conveniently be met by rule-making powers. We think, 
however, that section 4, which provides that no member of the 
•Council of India shall be capable of silting or voting in Parliament, 
should be amended so as to apply to members of the Advisory 
Committee. Our reason is that the close connection which we 
contemplate the members will have with the administration of the 
Secretary of State is incompatable with the duties of a member of 
either House of Parliament, and that combination of the two 
functions might in practice be found to lead to grave inconvenience. 
On full consideration of the status of the Committee and of the 
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nature of the work which the members will be called upon to^ 
perform we recommend that the salary of each member should be 
£i,200 a year. We purpose that all Indian members, in view of 
the fact of their dbmicle, should receive a subsistence allowance 
of £600 a year in addition to the salary of ;^l,200. 

Wo make two further sugesiions wtiich find natural place 
at this stage of our expo^ilio.D, although they arc not directly 
dependent on the disappearanc of the Council of India. The 
first is that the signification of His Majesty’s absent to reserved 
Bills of the Indian Legislature and of the local legislatures should 
be made by His Majesty in Council, instead of through the 
Secretary of State in Council as hitherto, and should be notified 
by the Secretary of State to the Governor-General ; and that the 
disallowance of Acts of the Indian and local legislatures, and of 
Regulations and Ordinances, should similarly be signified by 
His Majesty in Council. We should explain that we make this 
suggestion irrespective of our conclusion as to the Council of 
India, in order to mark the new status of Indian legislation ; but 
for the sake of clearness we have preferred to state it after our 
proposals for the remodelling of the Home Administration as It 
directly implies a small modification of the existing system. 

27. Our second suggestion is that the Secretary of State 
should regulate by executive orders the mode of conduct of 
correspondence between the India office and the Governments 
Thft issue of orders and communications has hitherto been 
regulated by the somewhat meticulous procedure prescribed by 
the Act of 1S58 ; and we do not think we need justify our pro¬ 
posal to liberate the India Office from the restrictions imposed 
by a bygone age and to place it on the same footing as other 
Government Departments in this respect. There may be other 
portions of the existing Act to which the spirit of this recommen¬ 
dation would equally be applicable. 

28. To sum up in brief our recommendations ; we propose 
the transfer of responsibility from the Secretary of Stale in Coun¬ 
cil to the Secretary of State, and the establishment of an Advisory 
Committee of from six to twelve members, appointed by the 
Secretary of Slate, of wnom not less than one-third should be 
Indians selected from a panel of names submitted by the non- 
official members of the Indian Legislature; members of either 
House of Parliament to be ineligible for appointment to the Commit¬ 
tee ; the tenure of office to be fixed at five years, and the salary 
at ;£i,2ooi a year, with an additional allowance of ;^66i a year in 
the case of members domiciled in India. The statutory changes 
which appear to us to be entailed by our recommendations are as 
follows. For section^ 3 of the Government of India Act, 1915-16, 
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would be substituted a clause providing for the establishment of 
the Advisory Committee. Section 21 would terminate with the 
words “siiall be subject to the control of the Secretary of State ” 
The words “Secretary of State" with any other consequential altera¬ 
tions throughout ttie remainder of the Act, and throughout the 
Government of India Bill which is now before Parliament. 

V 

29. We proceed to the subsidiary heads of our enquiry, of which' 
the first is the organisation of the India Office establishment. We- 
have interpreted this reference to imply that we should indicate 
general lines of reconstruction, without entering into technical' 
questions of departmental an-angenients. We are sati.sfied tliat the 
time lias come for a demarcation between the agency work of the 
India Office and us political and administrative functions, and the 
step would commend itself to all classes of opinion in India as 
marking a stage towards full Dominion status. Accordingly' we 
recommend that preliminary action should be taken with a view 
to the transfer of alt agency work to a High Commissioner for 
India or some similar Indian Governmental representative in. 
London. We suggest that in the first instance communications 
should be entered into witli the Government of India with the 
object of transferring to the direct control of that Government 
the Stores Department and also the Accountant General’s 
Department (subject tu any necessary reservations, including the 
relation of work connected with higher finance) and that the 
Government of India should at the same time be invited to make 
suggestions for the transfer to their control of any other agency 
business such as that transacted by the Indian Student’s Department. 

30. .^s regards modifications in the system of the recruitment 
to the higher administrative staff of the India Office, we find 
difficulty in adopting a suggestion which appears in the Joint 
Report, that as one alternative the India Office staff might be 
recruited from the Indian Civil Service. One serious objectioiv 
is that a preliminary period of training, undergone in India be¬ 
fore the new recruit enters un his duties at the India Office, 
though it would undoubtedly give his work the initial stimulus of 
local and fieshlv-felt experience, would inevitably have to be 
general and somewhat indefinite in character, and would tend to 
lose the usefullness of its effect just at the lime when he would 
begin to take a responsible part in the administrative work of the 
Office. Our general attitude towards the question is governed by 
the fact that authoritive Indian exprience will be represented in 
the Advisory Committee, and will not be supplemented on the 
same plane by members of the permanent establishment. We 
draw a clear distinction between the advice tendered to the Sec-. 
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retary of State collectively by a body of the status we have in view 
and that submitted to him individually by his subordinates. In 
the case of the latter, we regard personal knowledge of Indian 
eondiiions as a valua'>le adjunct rather than as an essential 
qualification. The evidence before us has indicated the great 
value bringing the superior officers of the Home and the Indian 
Administrations into close touch with each other under daily 
working conditions, and we presume that the system of deputing 
these officers, on special duly and with definite olqects, from one 
country to the otlier will he continued and possibly e.^panded. 
So far, we liave been dealing more particularly with ttie case of 
members of tlte India Office staff As regards members of the 
Indian Services, the position is easier. The terms of leave and 
deputation from India make them more readily available for 
interclnnge; tiiey are not hampered in any special sense of ig¬ 
norance of local conditions ; and experience has already proved 
in the temporary adjustment of the India Office staff to war 
conditions, that they can be employed in the Office with success ; 
The widening of their experience in regard to the poliiical and 
Parliamentary functions of the Home Administration and its 
relations with other Departments cannot fail to be of very consi¬ 
derable value. At the same time we fully realise ihat the work 
of the Home Administration requires a special outlook and a 
special technique which can only be acquired by a continuous 
training under the traditions of the Home Service 

For this reason, and abo to avoid the effect of disc mragement 
on the permanent staff recruited at home, we would deprecate 
any systematic reservation of higher appuiutinents in the India 
Office for members of the Indian Services. To sum up our con¬ 
clusions, we are of opinion that it is desirable that from time to 
time the Secretary of State should depute members of the India 
Office stiff on special duty in India, whenever convenieni oppor- 
tuniiies present themselves ; and should also employ officers of 
the Indian Services, or non-officials versed in Indian administra¬ 
tion, in the superior work of the Indinn Office, but ordinarily 
on a temporary footing or as supplementary lo the permanent 
-establishment. We do not, howuver, think that, it is desirable or 
possible to arrange any formal systen^ of interchange between 
members of the India Office and the Indian Services. 

31. We can readily understand the aspiration of Indians to 
be admitted to a more intimate part in the Home Administration 
of Indian affairs. In considering how best to provide a legitimate 
opening, we have to bear in mind tliat representative Indian opinion 
will find its place on the advisory Committee, and that the perma¬ 
nent staff requires certain qualifications of a kind to which we 
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have already referred. Administrative efficiency no doubt will 
be progressively fortlicoming among the Indians who will be 
available for employment at the India Office under the general scheme 
cf interchange that we have outlined above, and we anticipate that 
full opportunity will be taken to utilise their services freely with 
those of the British representatives of administrative work in India. 
We do not consider, however, that it would be in the best interests 
of the Indian Empire to create special facilities, whereby appoint¬ 
ments in the ordinary administrative line of the India Office might 
be claimed as a matter of privilege by Indians not necessarily 
possessing the qualifications which would enable them to a;ain 
access to the Office through the channels we have already indi¬ 
cated. There is nevertheless a special force in the argument 
that Indians should be able to take their place in the iiiger control 
of the Office, as distinct from the advisory functions of the 
proposed Committee. We are of opinion that it would be advan¬ 
tageous if occasion were now and then taken to appoint an Indian 
to one of the posts which stand as intermediary between the 
Secretary of State and the Heads of Departments, and we shovild 
be willing to see an additional appointment of this kind created, 
to be filled by an Indian, provided that there were other grounds 
which could reasonably be held to justify such an addition to 
the establishment. 

3». We have now to consider what alteration should be 
made in' the present system under which the whole of the charges 
on account of the Indian office are payable from Indian revenu¬ 
es. We understand that it is the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government that the salary of the Secretary of State should, like 
that of all Other Ministers of the Crown, be defrayed from Home 
revenues and voted annually by Parliament Our main principles 
have already led us to distinguish the political and administrative 
duties of the Secretary of State acting as a Minister, from the 
ao^ency business conducted by the India Office on behalf of the 
Indian authorities. It appears to follow as a general conclusion 
that the charges incidental to the former should be met from 
British revenues. They form a normal part of the cost of Imperi¬ 
al administration, and should in equity be treated similarly to other 
charges of the same nature. We include under this head the 
charges on account of the Advisory Committee, which is consti¬ 
tuted to assist the Secretary of Slate in the performance of his 
Ministerial responsibilities. Charges on account of agency work 
would naturally continue to be borne by India, in whose interests 
they are incurred. The exact apportionment is clearly a matter 
of technical detail which is best left for settlement between the 
India Office and the Treasury. The priciple that we would lay 

9 
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down is that, in addition, to the salary of the Secretary of State, 
there should be placed on the Estimates (a) the salaries and expen¬ 
ses (and ultimately pensions) of all ofilcials and other persons 
engaged in the political and administrative work of the Office as 
distinct from agency work; (b) a proportionate share, determined 
with regard to the distinction laid down in be^d (a), of the cost 
of maintenance of the India Office ; the exact sum payable under' 
heads (a) and (b) to be determined by agreement between the 
Secretary of State and the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
from time to time. Any arrangement made under this scheme 
would supersede the adjustment agreed to between the India Office 
and the Treasury as a result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, over which .Loid Welby 
presided. The India Office building "afid site and other similar 
property paid for in the past by Indian revenues, and now held 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council would continue to 
be Indian property. The statutory change necessary to give 
effect to our recommendation is provided in clause 22 of the 
Government of India Bill. , . 

33, In considering in their new aspect the functions of the 
Secretary of State more particularly^in regard to his Parliamen¬ 
tary responsibilities, we have not been able to leave out of 
account the proposal made in the Joint Report for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Indian affairs. The object of the Select Committee is 
stated to be to ensure in Parliament a better informed and more 
sustained interest in India, and its composition is to be limited 
to the House of Commons on the ground that it is in that House 
that effective control over Indian administration will, in the view 
of the authors of the Report, be exercised by means of tlie debate 
on the Estimates. We are of opinion that these objects would 
. not be furnished by the appointment of a Select Committee. We 
do not believe that such step would usefully contribute towards 
the creation of a well-informed opinion on Indian affairs. Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons are already overburdened by the 
heavy and ever-increasing duties in connection with Home affairs 
to which their constituents not unnaturally expect. them to give 
priority. If Parliamentary interest in India is focussed in a Select 
Committee, effective discussion and Control might be confined 
within even narrow limits than at present, and criticism of Indian, 
administration from the independent standpoint will indirectly be 
discouraged. But in any case we feel that the proposal is open to 
^ far more fundamental objection. We believe that the appoint¬ 
ment of such a body might encourage a tendency to interfere in 
the details of Indian administration, and that the result might 
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-militate against the modification of control which is the object of the 
Reforms to secure. In fact we hold that the argument for a Select 
■•Comniittee, however strong it might have been in the past, inevitably 
loses weight in proportion as India progresses towards responsible 
government, 

34. As it is clear- that the form of the Home Administration 
of Indian aflfairs should not be given a geater rigidity than the 
forms of government which’ are to be' granted in India as the 
first step towards full responsibility, we assume that the statutory 
commission of-enquiry will inclnde within the scope of their review 
. the range of subjects with which we have dealt in our Report. 

3 3. (This paragraph gives a summary of the Recommendations, 
for which see the Register for 1919, sec. ‘ Govt Reports,** 
?• * 99 - 

36. Our colleagues, Sir James Brunyate and Professor Keith 
^See p. 140 find themselves unable,_for the reasons stated in the 

memoranda which they append respectively to this Report, to agree 
with us in our main conclusions. They have been good enough,' 
however, to place at our disposal the valuable benefits of their 
assistance in framing our Report, and we desire to record our 
indebtedness to them for their ready co-operation and for many 
helpful snggestions which have greatly contributed towards a clear 
-statement of our olqects and poposals. Mr. Basu's views also 

- differ in some material parts, and he prefers to state them in a 
separate Note. Mr Gosling was prevented by pressure of other 
work from taking part in the consideration of the Report. 

37. We disire also to acknowledge the valuable aid rendered by 

- our secretary^ Mr. W; R. Gourlay, C.I.E. I.C.S., private secretaiy 
to the Governor of Bengal, and to express our thanks to Lord 
Ronaldshay for his' ready consent to our retaining Mr. Gourlay’s 
services through the summer. He was ably assisted by Mr. 

. S. K. Brown of the India Office, whose special experience was of 
great value to us in considering the working of the India Office and 
its relations with the Government of India- We cannot speak too 
highly of the assiduity and capacity displaced by both these 
gentlemen during the conduct of the enquiry and also in the 
preparation of this Report., 

■| Crewe, . 

Aga Khan, 

Esher, ; ^ 

G. P. Collins, 

G. E. Murray, 

W. Ormsby-Gore, 

'.W. R' Gourlay, (Secretary) 

June 19*9. ■ - 




Mr. B. N Basu’s Note 

On tlie India House Heforxns 

[Mr;. BasUf Member of the India Council, and also sr 
member of the Crew Committee, gave a separate 
Note. The following is the Text. ] 

I agree with the principle laid down in the majority Report, 
para. 13, that when the Government of India is in agreement' 
with the Legislative Assembly, their joint decision should' 
ordinarily prevail, and with the recommendations contained in'- 
paras. 14, i? and 16 of the Report to give effect to that principle.' 

2. As regards the basis adopted in para. 16 of the Report on^ 
the snbject of delegations, namely, that the principle of previons- 
consultation. should be,, substituted in all cases where previous- 
sanction is required, 1 do not think it will carry ns far. 1 think \V 
would have been preferable if the Report had gone further and 
specified the directions in which this principle could be put into- 
operation at the outset. My own view is that in all important matters-- 
the Government of India will, before deciding to act in agreement 
with the Legislative Assembly, take the sanction of the Secretary of' 
State, and previous consultation will in practice come to mean- 
previous sanction. 

3. The situation, however, has its possibilities. A convention 
would soon grow up as to which, class of subjects should be sent to- 
the Secretary of State for previous advice or sanction, and which for 
information only. Sir James Brnnyate, in the valuable and thought^ 
fnl statement appended to the Report, has propounded a scheme, 
which, if I understand him rightly, anticipates the growth of this- 
convention by attempting to indicate this class of cases. The twO'- 
methods are to my mind, having regard to the relations bettveen 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India, the same in¬ 
essence. If, therefore, the scheme of Sir James Brunyate for regu¬ 
lating the future relations between the Sec. of State and the Govern-- 
ment of India is acceptable as being more definite and a more cautious ‘ 
method of progress, I should be prepared to accept it, as, in my' 
view, the checks it suggests in Group A would soon establish them¬ 
selves in practice. It has the great merit of suggesting a basis on which 
future action may be taken in the Government of India itself. Sir 
James Brunyate rightly says that his enumeration of the subjects- 
under Group is not exhaustive. I therefore do not offer any criticism/ 
im it, except to point out that* presumably it is his intention to* 
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include education and sanitation in Group B so far as they are 
not finally provincialised. 

4 . Special difficulties prevented us from going into the ques¬ 
tion of the relationship between the Secretary of State and the 
various local governments, particularly as to whether and how 
far this relationship should be direct or through the Government 
■of India. I am aware that there is a considerable body of opinion 
in the provinces in India that this* relationship should be direct. 
I am not inclined to go beyond the limited area of such direct 
relationship that now exists in regard to the Presidency Govern¬ 
ments. 1 am of opinion that the intervention of the Secretary of 
State whenever it may still be required in provincial matters, should 
■be through the Government of India; this method of procedure will 
■ensure co-ordination ar<l uniformity of treatment and will facilitate 
a quick adjustment of disputed matters, as a settlement may be 
arrived at on the spot more speedily. I arn aware that provincial 
autonomy in certain spheres of government is not only desirable but 
necessary and at one time, owing to provincial finances being left 
entirely at the mercy of the Central Government, this cry became 
insistent in India The position, however, will now greatly change 
and provinces will henceforth be able to develop their resources 
without the fear of these resources being commandeered by the Central 
Government. In this connection I may be permitted to raise a note 
of warning to ray own countrymen. We have to bear in mind that 
some of the most important matters of administration, such as the 
Army, foreign relations, etc., which bring together governments of a 
federal type, will, for a considerable time yet, remain in the hands 
■e.xclusively of the official Government, and will not be available as a 
■cement to bind the different provinces of India into one organic 
whole. In the meantime, if we give up the present constant associa¬ 
tion of the provinces with the Central Government, the growing 
common life of India may again break into pieces and we may lapse 
back into an India of diverse and mutually hostile states, unable 
when the time comes, owing'to lack of experience in associated 
work, to take charge of our corporate responsibilities. 

5. Apart, however, from the question of co-ordination and 
association, to which I atiach great importance, the creation of a 
dualised form of government in the provinces, partly official and 
partly popular, will to a great extent reduce the area of interference 
of the Secretary of State in the provinces. I should like briefly to 
indicate the formula that I should propose;— 

(a) In central subjects, the provincial government must take the 
previous sanction of the Government of India. 

(b) In reserved subjects, in matters where it desires to adopt 
the certificate procedure, it must also do the same. 
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(c) In reserved subjects, where it is willing to abide by the 
decision of the Legislative Council, it need only “ ex post facto 
inform the Government of India. 

(d) In transferred subjects its duties will be as in (c). 

(e) In all subjects where the Local Government desires to 
overrule the Ministers or the Legislati/e Council, it should take the 
previous sanction of the Secretary of State. 

Consequently it is only in regard to (b) and (e) that the 
intervention of the Secretary of State will be required. 

I am in general agreement with Sir James Srunyate’s proposals 
so far as they apply to reserved subjects, subject to the qualifi* 
cation that the Government should not be empowered to adopt 
the certificate procedure save with the express authorisation of 
the Secretary of State : and in regard to transferred subjects, I 
am of opinion that while information as to important action 
taken therein will naturally be regularly supplied to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State from time to time 
(see paras 25 and 26 of the statement) it should be distinctly 
laid down that these should be essentially for information only 
and that the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
should refrain from using such information as the basis for anything 
which could be interpreted as interference with the decisions 
taken. 

6. Moreover, as regards expenditure, whether in the Govern¬ 
ment of India or in reserved subjects in the provincial governments 
I should not recommend any considerable relaxation of delegation 
except on one condition, that details of all enhancement over 
the previous year’s Budget are shown in the annual statements 
to be presented to the Legislative Assembly or the Legislative 
Council. In regard to transferred subjects in the provinces, it 
will be a matter of devolution and there should be no reference 
to the Secretary of State, except when the Local Government 
seeks to interfere. 

7. If the question of provincial governments was a matter 
into which we could go, apart from their relations with the Secre¬ 
tory of State, I should wholly support the recommedations contained 
in paras 24 and 26 of the very elaborate and instructive note 
of Professor Keith, except that in clause 4 of para 26 I should 
state the formula as regards the withholding of assent to Bills 
of Local Governments iii the terms set out in para 15 of the 
Report, namely, that such assent should be withheld “only in cases 
in which the Secretary of State feels that his responsibility to 
Parliament for the peace, order and good government (of the 
provinces or of any other part) of India, or paramount considera¬ 
tions of Imperial policy require him to secure reconsideration 
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of the matter at issue by the Legislative Council." The form 
suggested by Professor Keith may expose a province in India to 
influences of special vested interests in any part of the Empire, 
which is not desirable. 

8. As regards the abolition of the Council of the Secretary 
of State, 1 agree with the Majority Report though nnt quite for 
the same reasons. My reasons are, firstly that the abolition of the 
Council will naturally result in the Secretary of State leaving things 
more and more to the Government of India, and interfering only 
in matters of Imperial concern, and secondly, it will thus throw a 
much greater responsibility on the Government of India, which in 
iu own interests will have to share it with the representatives of 
the people, apart from any question of statutory obligation. We 
shall thus bring about greater co-operaiion and responsible 
association between the Government and the people, and greater 
reliance upon their conjoint action, and pave the way to the 
attainment of self-government in India without much dislocation 
of machinery. 

Advisory Committee. 

9. But the creation of a statutory Advisory Committee may 
deflect the course of events. It will retain the demerits of the 
present system and will lose some, If not most, of its merits. 
Having expert Indian advice at his elbow, the Secretary of State 
will be inclined to take a much larger share than he would other¬ 
wise have done in the financial, administrative and legislatitve 
function of the Government of India, much to the Same extent as 
he does now ' except in regard to matters to be excluded by 
delegation, convention or Statute ; therefore the freedom of the 
Government of India will not be secured ; its oflicial or bureau¬ 
cratic character, that it is to say, its 6nal reliance upon oflicial 
authority at’. Whitehall will still continue unimpaired ; and the pro¬ 
cess of evulotton which tlie Montagu-Cbelmsford scheme so greatly 
lays stress on, namely its increasing association with and reliance 
on the representatives of the people, will be seriously checked. 

10. Moreover it will not establish “the undivided responsibility 
to Parliament of the Secretary of State” on which the Majority 
Report to a great extent relies for its recommendation on this 
head. For, if the Secretary of State was at all protected from 
Parliament by reason of his having an expert Council whose 
authority he could under the Statute in some cases over-rule, 
be may as easily seek protection behind his Advisory Committee 
which if constituted on the lines recommended in the Report 
will be composed mainly of e.xpert officers whose opinions, fo't 
purposes of protection from outside, would have much the same 
weight as of the existing Council. 
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11. Then again the Advisory Committee, not being associated 
with the Secretary of State in the orders he will issue, is bound 
to lose its sense of collective responsibility ; the spirit of co¬ 
operation and mutual accommodation which this sense of collective 
responsibility induces will be weakened, and may disappear, and 
the Secretary of State may be thus forced to rely more on the 
advice of individual members than on the joint advice of the 
Committee. 

12. The position of the Indian members who will be taken oh 
a modified system of election will also be difficult. There being 
no corporate responsibility, their opportunities of influencing the 
opinion of their official colleagues will be less than at present. 
The Secretary of State will ha under no obligation to seek the 
advice of his Advisory Committee, and naturally, it cannot be 
expected that he will seek the advice of bis non-official—and, in 
official view—inexpert, Indian members to the same extent as 
that of his official expert advisers. This may create a very 
undesirable situation. I have no doubt, that a Secretary of State 
will always try to avoid any appearance of indifference or slight 
but the situation is not without its possibilities of misunderstanding 
and friction. 

\ 

13. I am therefore opposed to an Advisory Committee with no 
responsibility and no statutory functions.. If it, should be decided 
that for some time at least a Council or an Advisory Committee is 
necessary, 1 should prefer a Secretary of State in Council, and to 
make it easy for the Council to disappear when the time comes 
without having to wait for a Parliamentary Statute, I should accept 
the recommendation of Professer Keith, that the King in Council, 
when even he is so advised, may make an order transferring the 
function of the Secretary of State in Council b) the Secretary of 
State and abolisiiing the Council. Nor do I see much objection to 
accept as an alternative, the suggestion of Sir James Brunyate, that 
the Council should at the end of the first period of 10 years cease to 
exist unless the Parliamentary Commission reports in favour of Us 
continuance. 

14. If tlie final Parliamentary decision now be in favour of an 
Advisory Committee distinct from the Secretary of State, the 
Committee should have statutory powers, so that the difficulties 
I have suggested as likely to arise may be avoided ; and so long as 
the revenues of India are by Statute vested in the Secretary of State 
and can be dealt with by him irrespective either of the Government of 
dndia or of any popular control in India, I would not abolish the 
weto of the Council; the veto has, it is true, never been exercised, 
but its existence must have a restraining influence and must streng* 
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then the position of the Secretary of State as against the Cabinet. 
The abolition of the veto may create unnecessary suspicion in India, 
as an attempt to remove that last obstacle to the inroad of the 
British Treasury on Indian revenuis, especially in view of the fact 
that the non-official Indian element in the body which would advise 
the Secretary of State is about to be strengthened. 

15. The Report recommends that not less than one-third of the 
body should be Indian public men selected from a panel, and leaves 
it open to the Secretary of State to appoint other Indians representing 
special interests or possessing administrative experience. In my 
opinion, having regard to the altered circumstances, the necessity of 
restraining the officials when they may be tempted to overstep the 
limits of their spheres, of stimulating, advising, and guarding the 
popular governments, of harmonising the relationship between the 
official and non-official Provincial Governments and between the 
Government of India and its Legislative Assembly, the authority 
which will have the final decision cannot be safely constituted with 
less than half its members as Indians. I would, therefore, reconi* 
mend that half of the number should be Indians, and I am prepared 
to concede, though this is neither desirable nor essential, for 1 am 
sure Indian electorates will elect men possessed of the requisite 
qualifications, that not less than two-thirds of this number should be 
selected as recommended in the Majority Report, the rest being 
nominated by the Secretary of State. As regards the other half, it 
must be evident from the nature or the duties that the Council or 
Advisory Committee will have to discharge, that it should not 
consist wholly of officials. The official experience will be primarily 
and efficiently represented in the despatches that will come from the 
Government of India, and also in the permanent departments of the 
India Office ; this experience, while essential in matters of ordinary 
administration in which the Secretary of State will interfere less and 
less, is not of the same value when be has got to deal with important 
matters of policy or constitutional usage involving decisions of 
critical question between the official government and the popular 
elements.' Under these conditions it is not only not desirable 
but may even be embarrassing to have a preponderatingly official 
element in the Council of the Secretary of State. What is wanted 
is not a reduplication of the Indian official point of view but a 
broadened outlook from the Indian and British points of view. 
The Indian point will be secured by the increased representation 
of the non-official Indian element. The British point of view 
can only be secured by the introduction into the Council of a new 
element, namely, Englishmen taken from the public life of 
England. I would therefore recommend that room should be 
provided for such association by laying down that not more than 
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one-third of the members should be officials who had held office 
in India, the rest being men of British experience nominated by 
the Secretary of Stare. To my mind a council so constituted 
will be an ideal flywheel for the new machinery we are setting up.. 
It we revert to the old constitution, of an overwhelming official 
preponderance in the body which will advise the Secretary of 
State we shall be courting grave risk, I see no sufficient reason 
why the members of the Council of the Secretary of State should 
be, as now, excluded from sitting in Parliament, There would 
be obvious advantages if they were allowed to do so especially 
if they become a merely advisory body. 

16, This is a feature of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
which has met with universal and unqualified approval in India. 
The Majority Report has raised an objection to it which it considers 
fundamental, namely, that an increasing interest taken by Parlia¬ 
ment in Indian affairs might encourage a tendency to interfere 
and might militate against Ihe object of the Reforms, which i.s 
gradually to transfer control to the Legislatures in India. We 
have to bear in mind, however, that this object, specially in the 
Central Government, is remotely in prospect, and we shall have a 
long way to travel before reaching it. In the meantime all the 
more vital concerns of Government will remain vested in an official' 
executive. This executive will have a very difficult part to play. It 
is casting no slur upon it to say that it is not properly trained or 
cr>nstituted for its new role. Hitherto, it has held all the threads of 
administration in its hands ; it has been alike the source of power 
and the instrument of its effective use in all directions. Henceforth, 
while it will still exercise the paramount functions of government, 
and consequently retain its position of unchallenged supremacy in 
what are justly regarded as the attributes of power, namely, the 
enforcement of law and order, it will have in other branches of 
administration to take a subordinate place as executant of the will 
of the people wliom it is controlling and governing in a different 
sphere. The Civil Service has shown great adaptability in the past 
and I hope its fabric will respond to the new conditions in a spirit 
of loyal co-operation. But the whole situation requires careful 
supervision and guidance, not alone by the Secretary of State but by 
Parliament itself. Parliament is now deliberately transferring some 
of its powers to the Indian legislatures, and has reserved to itself 
the determination of the future stage of furthe’’ transference until 
India has secured self-government within the Kmpire. Therefore, 
until that goal is reached India would not only fear any tendency in 
Parliament towards taking an increasing interest in her affairs but 
would urgently want it, and would welcome any means to secure it. 
We cannot at the present moment give Parliamentary representation 
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to India, though India, which is still governed by Parliament, stands- 
on a different footing in this respect from the Dominions ; and 
therefore the only way to secure in Parliament some knowledge of 
and interest in Indian affairs is by means of a Parliamentary 
Committee, which will be annually constituted with importation of 
fresh blood, and will thus in the course of a few years give the 
House of Commons a fairly large number of members with some 
acquaintance with Indian affairs. Even if this Committee, like the 
Committee of Public Accounts, deals with the preceding year, it 
will be able by its annual reports to place before Parliament a 
‘resume’ of some of the most important aspects of administration 
in India, in a form essentially different from the present official 
Report on the Moral and Material Progress in India. The British 
pnblic will have the inestimable advantage of having a picture of 
India in outline, presented by an independent body of men who 
are dissociated from both the official and non-official elements in 
India and are the chosen representatives of the British people, and 
the Indian public will have access to an authority which it will 
regard more or less as impartial. 

The India Office- 

17. As regards interchange of the superior staff between 
England and India, I do not appreciate any very great difficulties. 
The higher officials in the India Office may and should from time 
to time be sent out to India to serve or assist in the Secretariat, and 
their place taken here by Indian officials, who should be of Indian 
descent, if available. I would not claim any special privilege for 
the Indian ; but it is only fair that when the Indian is equally 
qualified, he should have preference, not because he is an Indian, 
but because the British element will, in the very nature of things, 
be preponderatingly represented in the India Office staff. This will 
be a matter of arrangement which will grow into a system and sa 
arranged as not to affect the prospects of the home officials. As 
regards Indians being allowed to take a responsible part in the 
higher control of the office, I think it should be definitely laid down 
that there should always be an additional Indian permanent Under¬ 
secretary of State. Ordinarily he should not be an Indian Official.- 
With an Indian non-Official member in all the Provincial Executive 
Councils, and probably more than one minister in all the provinces, 
with also not less than two members in the Executive Council ot 
the Government of India, it will be easy to combine non-official¬ 
training with administrative knowledge in a non-official Indian 
selected for the post. 

18. I cordially acknowledge the courtesy and consideration- 
5hown to me by my colleagues in the course of our discussions. 

B- N- BasU' 



IVIemoifaiidtim by Ptof. Keitb. 

• Dated the 3rd April,. 1919, on Head L of the terms of reference. 

The members of the Committee have accepted the duty of advising the 
rSecretary of State as to “what changes should he made in (a) the existing 
system of home administration of Indian affairs, and in (b) the relations 
between the Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council, and the 
’Government of India, both generally and with reference to relaxation of the 
; Secretary of State’s powers of superintendence, direction, and control”. This 
is the fundamental part of the functions the Committee, and on the nature 

• of the conclusions arrived at by the Committee upon it must largely depend 
the conclusions of the Committee on the specihc questions mentioned in 
Head 11 . of the Terms of Reference. The form and mode of working of the 
Home administration of Indian affairs must be determined by reference to 
the functions of that administration ; it is not possible to decide ^ whether the 
powers of the Council should be made advisory only or' how it should be 
constituted, unless and until it is known what duties it must perform. It is 
true that the burden laid on the Committee by asking it to advise on these 
fundamental questions is a heavy one, but it would be absurd to suggest th^ 
ns constituted the Committee is incapable of dealing with them, and it is 

■ equally clear that it is the need of advice on these issues that justified the 
calling together of so strong a body. > 

To enable the Committee to form opinions on these topics, it is eminently 
desirable that it should have the advantage of receiving the t>pinions of Mr. 
Montagu and Mr. Chamberlain, given, of course, informally and not record' 

. ed as evidence. But it is also desirable that the Committee should be in¬ 
formed of the views of such Members of the Council of India as may care to 
express views on these'matters, and of ex-Govemors such as Lord Carmichael. 
To evidence of this type should be added that of a representative of the 
liabour Party as already su^ested, and two such representative constitu- 
- tional authorities as Lord Bryce and Sir C. Ilbert might profitably be asked 
for their views. 

The task of the Committee is facilitated by the fact that it is not com¬ 
pelled to consider the question in vaGuo, in which case it would doubtless 
have been impossible for the members to accept the ilnty of ^vising. The 
Committee is entitled to assume that the scheme of reform adumbrated in 
the Report is to be adopted, and that their duty is to supply material for 
completing the scheme. Examination of the Report shows that on the 
question of the relations between the Home administration and the 
Indian Governments it is, doubtless, deliberately vague, and that it 
leaves wide room for recommendations by the Committee. Moreover, 
in certain matters, the Report expresses aspects of the pmiSem without 
seeking to harmonise them. Thus it is suggested that when 
eertain subjects have been transferred to Provincial Government “the 
Secretary of State would cease to control the administration of the sab'* 
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jects which they covered”. Oq the other hand, it is expressly contemplated 
(pp. 179,180; that the Governor in regard to transferred subjects shall not be 
rat first in the position of a purely constitutional Governor, and that instruc¬ 
tions for his guidance in his relations to his Ministers shall be laid down by 
■ the Secretary of State in Council. Similarly, even in non-reserved matters 
'■(p. 19 i) the Governor in Executive Council is to have a right in certain cases 
intervention. As it cannot be contemplated that the Governor is to acti 
withont responsibility to the Secretary of State, it follows that the suggestion 
-on p. 233 must be read as referring to normal procedure, and not as contem* 
-plating the complete abandonment of the Secretary of State's control. Simi¬ 
larly, when it is proposed (p. 231) that the Secretary of state “should divest 
himself of control or the Government of India in some specified matters,” 
-this proposal is clearly to be read subject to the fundamental rules (p. 157) 
-that “the Governmentof India most remain wholly responsible to Parliament*' 
’’it would appear, therefore, that in his relation to Parliament the Secretary 
-oi State remains tinder the reform scheme responsible for the Government of 
Jndia, subject to his right when any act done in India is called into question 
- to ask Parliament to refrain from criticism, on the ground that the act in 
'.question was that of Indian Ministers responsible to an Indian electorate, 
-with whose dUoretion it was impolitic to interfere. 

The duty of the Committee under Head 1. would therefore tieein to lie in 
'[investigating the existing modes of control exercised over Indian Govern* 
■ments and Legislatures, and framing recommendations as to the retention or 
-modificatian of such control.' It may be convenient as a basis of discussion 
ka consider one or two points in this regard in outline. 


• I. —Legislation. 

(A) Provincial. —(a) At present it is incumbent on Provincial Govern* 
ments to submit fer the previons sancUon of the Government of India and 
■the Secretary of State all their projects for legislation before introduction 
(pp. 97, 98). So long as the Legislative Councils were merely in effect ad- 
visory bodies, the Government possessing an official majority, the necessity of 
this rule was obvious. But it would hardly be possible to find any precedent 
for the application of the rule to a repre-sentative legislature. It is open to 
argument that if Ministers are to have any real authority they must be 
allowed to submit, after consultation with the Governor, their own projects 
of Law to the Legislative Councils, since otherwise they can not develop 

. responsibUity,^^ provincial legislation is at present subject to the rule that it 
cannot alter legislation passed by the Indian Legislative Council save with 
the previous sanction of the Govemor-GenereL Is it desirable that this 
restriction shoold be relaxed as inconsistent with the position of a representa¬ 
tive legislature P Might it not be sufficient if early information on the 
. proposed measures were given to the Government of India, as in the case of 
.certain tax proposals dealt with at page 172 the Report P 1 . r i.l 

(c) At prWnt provincial legislaUon is subject to ttie assent of the 
Governor, the Governor-General, and the Crown acting through the Secretary 
.of State in Council Is it nw^iy for the Sec. rf 
vention of the Government of India, or should the stoge of the submission 
to the Governor General be cut out, leaving itof conme o^n to toe Government 
India to submit any objections pn the measure to the conflideration of thn 
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Secretary of State P The Iteport (p. : OS) eontemplatea that the Governor' 
General should in future he aMowed to reeewe a provincial Bill, and, if 
this were done, the position would of course be in effect the same as if reference- 
to the Governor-General were cut out If the stage in question were omitted,, 
‘it would be necessary to give the Governor the ^wer to reserve a Bill, and 
it may he poeeihlh that thin powevshould be given in wry case,. 

(d) Whatever relaxation of oontrtd may be possible as regards transferred' 
auhiects, the question arises to what extent similar relaxation is possible as- 
regards reserved aubjects, %oald a d-atinction be made between such 
matters when submitted to the Legielative Council as a whole and when 
Bubjected to the Grand Committee procedure P In the former case might 
the measures be treated on the same fiwting as measures on transferred 
subjects, while in the latter case should the full control of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State retained P Should the Governor be 
instructed never to resort to Grand Committee procedure without the 
authority of the Secretary of State P 

(e) On what principies should the Secretary of State exercise liis power 
of disallowance whether directly or through the Governor P Is provincial 
Ic'^islation to be judged on its merits as they appear to the Secretary of State- 
in”Council or to the Governor P Oris the principle to he accepted that leps* 
iation passed by a clear majority of the elected members is to be allowed to- 
stand nnlesa it runs counter to some Imperial interest or is flatly immoral f 
The divergence between these two standpoints of criticism would often be 
fundamental- 

(B)- Indian .—the case of Indian legislation, where the complication' 
of transferred and reserved subjecls does not arise, the chief question appears- 
to be tlie extent to which the Government of India should be granted freedom 
of action in- submitting measures for enactment to the Legislative Assembly. 
Measures to be-carried by the Council of State would presumably first be- 
submitted for the approval of the Secretary of State, hut is it desirable to 
retain so much control in the case of measures to be approved by a representa* 
tive legislature ? Again, what criterion of approval should he applied to acte- 
passed by the Legislative Assembly P 

II.—Administratloa 

’ (a) As T^rds administration, the first question whiifli presents itself is^ 

‘the nature of the relation to exist between the Governor and Ministerei. 
Is he virtually to govern through them, ot is he to be only a candid 
critic? The legal position which he will occupy will be so sirong 
that he will be able, if he so desires, virtually to reduce the powers of 
•Ministers to a minimum, and the actual nature of the new form of Government 
must depend on the instructions given to the Governor. For instance, he 
'might ho instructed to report every ease in which he overrul^ Ministersr 
giving his veasona for action,-so that he might receive the benefit of thr 
advice of the Secretary of State, while in matters of great importance in 
'which ha differel from Ministers, he might even be instrncted to suspen* 
actioh pending reference to the Secretary of State. 

• ■ ,- (b) As regards reserved matters and the executive suthority of thr 
Government of India, it may be asked what treatment is to be accorded to 
'Tteaolutions of the represenUtive legislatures calling for executive action-- 
‘^kopldv in any case i» which effect can not be given to thu Resolution, tiif 
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GoTernnieat concerned be required to report the Resolation to the Secretary df 
State rrith a statement of reasons for nOt acting upon it? And generaily 
shoold it be a standing instruction to the otHciat governments that in their 
action even without their own sphere they shall seek the closest possible co^ 
opera^on with the Representative legislatnres ? 

III.—Finance 

(a) It is clear that in the past the necessity of supervision by the’ 
Secretary of State has arisen from the absence of popular control in Indib. 
In view of the new arrangements contemplated for the provinces, would it bo 
deniable to lay down that all proposals for expenditure must first be submit^ 
ted to the Legislature ; that, if approved by that body, they would normtiily 
be accepted by the Secretary of State before the Governor exercises his power 
of insisting on an allotment P 

(b) In the case of the Indian Budget, should it be a rule that in any 
case in which a Resolation of the Legislative Assembly on an item is objected 
to by the Government, the matter should be reports to the Secretary of 
State for bis decision ? 

(c) In view of the existence of representative legislatures should thd 
classes of matters in which the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council 
is necessary be drastically revised so as to bring within this category none 
but proposals of great magnitude P If so what limits can be suggested either 
.in the caae of appointments or of public works P 

Minority report by Professor Burriedale Keith oa the ' 
terms of reference to the Committee on the Home * 
Administration of Indian Affairs 

I regret that the divergence of opinion between the majority of my 
colleagues and m^tf on certain important matters is ao great as to render it 
impossible for me to concur in the Majority Report. This divergence of 
view rests ob our varying conception of the true line of development in the- 
relatioDS between the Secretary of State for India as representing the Govi. 
ernment of the United Kingdom, and the Government of India, which should 
be followed in order to achieve the progressive realisation of responsible 
government to India, the goal envtsaeed In the declaration of the policy ^ 
His Majesty’s G verament made by the Secretary of State in the House of 
Commons on 20th August, 1917, Fromsomeof mycolleaijues I differ aW 
in holding that it is no part of the duty of the Committee to take into con* 
aidoratioD, in framing their proposals, difficulties which His Majesty’s Gov- 
eritment might experience in securing their acceptance by either House of 
Parliiment, as I bold that Parliament would derive more real help from con* 
elusions based entirely on the merits of the case. I must also express tho 
opinion that the evidence taken by the Committee was far too predominantly 
official in character, and that the views of political circles in India were not 
adequately before the Committee. ^ Had it been possible for my colleagues tn 
realise the force and weight of Indian opinion on the issue before ua, I cannot 
bnt feel there must have been a considerable difference in the terms of 
their Report, which, in my opinion, is in too large measure based on the 
■views which were with equal energy and aliliW urged upon us by several 
mtimbers of the Oonocilof India and officials of the India Office, who hax» 

‘ attained official mattirity under the Council system, and who, I consider 
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bardly realise the true significance of the declaration of 20 tk August, 1917 , 
jmd of the Montagu-Cht^sford Report Farther, I coosidcr that a fandar 
mental error haa been committed bj my colleagnes in treating aa the main 
subject of OUT eiKjuiry the position of the Council of India in the scheme of 
Home administration of Indian affairs. It appeared to me that this question 
-was one essentially of secondary importance, and that it was impossible to 
tmat it trith any prospect of a satisfactory conclnsion until the problem— 
-appropriately placed as the first of the terms of reference—of the relations of 
.the Secretary of State to the Gorernment of India had been examined with 
•due care disposed o^ The conolnsioDs reached, therefore, by my colleagnes 
«eem to me to suffer from the fatal defect that they are not ba^ on any 
clear or consistent conception of the measure of control which in future is to 
Jie exercised by the Secretary of State over governments in bdia. 

2. It is a fnndamental feature of the MontagU'Chelmsford Report, 
"which formed the basis of our enquiry, that the Government of India shall 
mmain an official Government, and be exempt from the principle of dyarchy 
■adopted for the government of the provinces. - But it is another essential 
part of the scheme that, while the official character of the Government shall 
‘frigidly maintained, a new charter shall be given to the legislature by the 
^substitution for the present Legislative Council, of two chambers, in one of 
'which, the Legislative Assembly, at least two-thirds of the members shall be 
^elective. To prevent the occuiTence of the deadlock^ almost inevitable bet¬ 
ween an official government and an elective chamber, spetial power is given to 
"the Gevernment of India to secure legislation by the second chamber, the 
"^kmooil of State, in which there it a nominated majority alone, but it is 
-dear that the intention of the framers of the Report is that the Legislative 
Assembly will normally share in all legislative proposals and wilt have oppor- 
-tnnities of critieisiog expenditure. 

8. The fundamental question before the Committee, therefore, appears 
^ me to be the relation in which the Govemor-Generd in Council under the 
"x^orm scheme is to stand to the Secretary of State. The following among 
^possible answers, may merit notice: 

(a) It may be held that the maintenance of the Government of India 
-as an official government does not necessitate any change in principle in 
"the relations which it occnpes to the Secretary of State, and that, while 
delegation of authority in financial and other matters' from the Secretary 
oi State may go on, this should be governed by the principles at present 
■adopted, no essential change being involved in the existence of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

, This is an extreme view, and I do not think it necessary to say more 
than that it seems to me flatly contrary to the whole spirit of the policy of 
His Majesty's Government. 

(c) It may he held that, as suggested to us by one witness, the Secretary 
■of State should retain control of the Government of India only in certain 
defined matters, covering such questions as external affairs and criminal law, 
but in all other matters he should abandon ft,rmally any right to control the 
-GOTcmment of India. It is of coarse possible to hold the view that this 
might be a snitable method of leading up to responsible Government, the 
Governmentbf India cut off from normal connection with the Secretary of 
«tate might berome more and more amenable to Indian influence and the Im.« 

• » , • i • •• f 
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pcria! Gorernment mig'ht thus' find it easy to consent to ft complete change in. 
the official character of that body. 

I consider, howeret', that this scheme mast be regarded os inadmissible onf 
the gionnd that it conf^Tenes an essentia) cohstitutional principle by creating'' 
a body of officials who are not responsible to an Indian Legislature and yet 
are not responsible through the Secretary of State to the British Parliament. 
In practice I cannot conceive that any Secretary of State or House of Com' 
mons would tolerate such a state of afihiirs. 

* (e) It may be* held—Hind 1 think that those of my colleagnes who favour' 
the retention of a permanent advisory* body by the Secretary of State must 
logically hold—that, while the eiistence of a represeatative Legislative As* 
aemhly-must be taken into account'in determining the nature of the control 
to be exercised by tit« Seoretary of State, the time has not yet come when tho- 
attitude of the Secretary of State towards the actions of the Government of 
India can be based substantially on the consideration whether or not the Gov- 
evnioent in so acting is carrying out the wishes of the elected representatives 
of the people. From thie position it follows that no clear guidance can bfr 
ipven to the Secretary of Stare as to the principles which should guide his> 
action, and it will re^ with him, in consnltation with his advisers (whether,; 
as Sir James Brunyate desires, the Council of India or, as the majority prefer, 
an Advisory Committee) gradually to work out some line of action. 

1 cannot, think tiiat such a solution of the problem much help ia> 
the development of responsible Government in India.. It could hardly avmdi 
brining the Secretaiy of State into needless controversy with the Legislative 
Assembly, and it would certainly hamper that process of decentralisation 
which is ^mittedly one of the mont clamant needs of India. 

(d) The true solution appears to me to He in reaUsing that the reform 
scheme is a reality, and that it demands a definite decision of the Secretary 
of State to abandon the use of powers which he has long and doubtless bene* 
ficially wielded, but which wnnot, consistently! with the development of self.. 
Government in India, remain in coronal exercise. The principle to be adopted 
is. simple • iohen the action of the Government of India is t» accordance 
with the wiakes of the majority ((f the representatives of the Indian people 
in the Legislature, inteiferewe by the Seoreta^ of State is juatijialle only 
when, after cartful consideration of all the nrcumstances, he is satisfied 
that his intervention is necessary in the interests of the peace, order, ar^ 
good governmeniot of India or of same part of the Empire atherthan India, 
4. It is clearly impossible to define the classes of oases, in which the Seen* 
tary of State may have to intervene, in such a manner as to permit ofany res-- 
triction by statute or by statutory orders of the supreme right of superinten. 
dence, dinction and control vestM in him by Section 2 of toe Governuient of 
India Ac t, 1915. It must be nmembered that in India the electorate' 
which will be represented in the Legislative Assembly is a very small fraction . 
of the people of India, and this fact alone makes more delicate and difficult 
the duties of the Seoretary of State. But the essential feature of the sitna. 

under the roforms scheme should be the deliberate and honourable accep* 
tance of the view that, ^ the Government cf India has the support of tho 
representatives of the people, it lies with those who advise interference to- 
make out a substantial and grave cause of interference. 

‘ 6. If, on the other, hand, it is felt necessary by the Government of India 
to disregard the wishes of the Legislative Assembly, then will rest on the Gov- 
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^miDent ibe/burden, not merelj of satisfying tiia Secretary of State of the 
a^isability of their action, but also that causes existed^which justified them 
in insisting upon carrying it out, despite the wishes, of the Assembly. The Gov- 
■ornment of India will thus have every reason to bring its action more and 
znOre into accord with Indian feeling, while retaining ite official character, and. 
a real, if modest, step will have been taken towards the. consummation of the 
ideal, set in the declaration of 20tb August, )917. To go further than this 
would violate the principle of the officu^ character of the government postula* 
ted by the reforms Report ; to concede less than this would, in my opinion, 
justly be regarded as falsifying the legitimate aspirations founded upon the 
scheme and language of that Report. 1 recoguise that my proposals may be 
■deemed dangerously to weaken the power of the Government of India, but I 
■apa convinced that this opinion is erroneous, and that the just authority of 
that Government will suffer no impairment, but rather be enhanced, by 
being brought into closer touch with Indian feeling. The justification 
Sritish Rule, in India is that it promotes the interests of the Indian people, 
and it would be a calamity if any encomagement were given to the idea that 
the Government of India should not aim earnestly at workirg in harmony 
with those who from their position must often be better judges of Indian in* 
terests than the most benevolent official Government. 

Seai I. The exhting system, of ffome administration of Indian ajfairs, 
and the relations between the Secretary of State, or the Secretary of State 
«» Coaneil, and the Government of IrAia, 

A.—Central Subjects 
I.—^Xiegislation 
(f) Introduction of Bills 

6. The divergence in principle between my colleagues and myself appears 
at once in our attitude to the question of the necessity of the Government of 
India obtaining the approval of the Secretary of State prior to the introduo- 
tidn of legislative proposals into the Indian Legislature. It follows from the 
principles which 1 have set out that I would leave a general discretion to the 
Government of India to introduce legislation into the Legislative Assembly 
wjthoot prior consultation with the ^cretaiy of State save in cases where 
Imperial interests were obviously affected, namely, bills affecting (a) the dis¬ 
cipline or maintenance of any part of His lUajesty’s military, naval or 
jkir forces, and (6) the relaihms of the Government with foreign 
princes or States. In these matters no Bill can be introduced by a member 
■of the Legislature without the sanction of the Governor-General, and there is, 
therefore, no difficulty in making effective the rule of prior consultation with 
-the Secretary of State. In any other ease, of course.- the Government of 
India would be entirely at liberty to apply to the Secretary of State for ad¬ 
vice and help, and doubtless it would often do so, but the only rule I would 
lax down would be that the Government of India should keep the Secretary 
■orState fully informed (by telegram in cases of importance) of all legislative 
-proposals introduced into the Indian Legislature, whether proposed' by their 
authority or hj private members. 

7. My colleagues, however, are not prepared to make any farther oonces- 
wu than the substitution of prior consultation with the Secretary of State 
for prior consent, and the grant of permisriou to the Secretary State to 
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define'Che cases where he considers each prior consnltation necessary', fronl 
time to time, on the naderstanding that he may vary the list by addition or- 
•eabtraction as ho deems fit. The former change is one in which I entirely 
concur, bat it is important to recognise that, while the new phraseology is 
preferable to the old, there will in substance bo no alteration in the effective¬ 
ness of the control of the Secretary of State ; the advice of the Secretary of 
-State in the nitimate issue, if it is pressed, is indistinguishaible froBu-n com 
mand ; no Secretary of State conld accept responsibility for his statnton 
duties towards India if he could not rel v on the Governor-'General deferring < 
dn the ultimate issue to bis opinion as the representative of His Majesty’s 
Government The latter change amounts to no more than a pious intimation 
.of ofnnion that deceatralisation is necessary • a view which hardly rises above 
the level of a platitude, and a confession of the incapacity of the Committee 
to deal with the point at issue. The suggestion, however that the Secretary 
of State is to be free to increase his control as well as relax it from time to 


time can only be based on a dietrua^ which X do not share, of either the 
Government of India or the Indian Legislature. A - final reduetio ad abtur- 
■dvm of the porition appears to me to be afforded by the fact tliat any . private- - 
member may introduce at pleasure measures which the Government of India . 
must submit to the Secretary of State and thus, if it so desirod at any time, 
the Government could secure the presentation of its views in this form with- 
•oat reference to the Senretary of State. The importance of the point lies is 
the fact that if Bills continue thus to come home for the prior examination 
there is retained a large amount of unnecessary work to be performed by the 
India Office to aet as a normal part of the. machinery of Indian government 
anstead of exercising its role of high control. Moreover it eeems to have, 
been forgotten by my colleagues that the value of prior consultation is in> 
definitely limited by the inti^netion of a fully representative element in the. 
Legislature, which will result in far freer amendment than hitherto of Indian 
legislation. Nor can I think that it is. altogether consistent with the dignity 
of the Governraont of India that it should be subject to. a closer degree of 
-supervision than. the. Governments of the Grown Colonies. 

8. The position, however, differs entirely when it is not a quwtion. of 
•carrying legislation through the Legislative Assembly, but when it is intend- 
.ed that the Governor-General-in-Council should certify a measure as essential 
for the safety, tranquility, or interests of some part of British India, or on 
-the ground of emergency, and secure its enactment by the Council, of State 
without the assent of the Legislative Assembly; or when the Gov^or-Gene^ 
■^-in-Conncil purposes to make regulations for some part of British India 
-under section 7 1 of the Government of India Act; or when the Governor- 
-General exercises the extraordinary emergency power of legislating by 
ordinance In all these cases,, in which e« kypothese the matter ts being 

withdrawn from the cognisance of the reprcsentativ« of the people 
I consider that prior assent should always be obtoined, by . 

-if necessarv. t suggest therefore that the Governor-General should be 
instructed that save in the case of absolute necessity, no m^ure should 
be certified for enactment by the Council of St^, and that no regu- 
Iption or ordinance shall be pa^. unieee the Secreteiy of Sute. baa 
mreviousiy approved of the substance of the prop^d meas^ on the 
Iround that it te essential in tlie interest of thej^. orde^^d fveru- 
«ient of India. Unless the arrangement is adopted, I consider that there i» 
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f rave tisK in leaving the liberties of British India at the mercy of legislation^ 
y ordinance or reflation, and I cannot believe that my recomUaendation ^ ini> 
this regard is really, as my colleagnes seem to hold, more than an aiHrmatiom' 
of existing usage. 


Assent to, Reservation of, Bills 

-■ 9. It is with much pleasure that I find that the majority of my^ 
colleagnes conenr with my view “that assent should be refused to Indian^ 
legislation accepted by the majority of non.ofiieial members of the Legislative - 
Assembly only in cases in which the Secretary of State feels-that his responsi-- 
bility te Parliament for the peace, order, and. good government of India,- 
require him to secure reconsideration of the matter at issue by the Legislative* 
Assembly.’’ It is hardly neeessaty to emphasise the real-nature of the recog.; 
nition tons accorded to the importance of the Legislative Assembly as- 
expressing the popular will; on the other hand, the Seeretary • of State will 
be bound to act with due regard to Imperial interests in the wide sense of 
the term, and it is not impossible that, in view of the comparatively restricted^' 
character of the franchise, he msy be compelled at times to consider whether 
the Legislative Assembly in a given case really represents the wilt of .the 
people. This willbea task of great delicacy and difficnity; the occasion* 
for action should seldom arise, since the Government of India can alwajv- 
prevent the passing- of legislation nnfair to the intereste of the classee- 
imperfectly represented in the Legislature ; but theprineiple must be conceded 
as a necessary concommitant of the imperfection of representative institutioDr* 
iu India for the time being. 

10. Objection was taken in the discussion of this resolution in the form' 
given above, in which I moved it, to the specification of the majority of non' 
official members as being the dominant condition of the operation of the* 
proposal. The reason, however, for this limitation k simple t under the* 
reform scheme, as modified by the report of the franchise Committee under' 
Lord Southborougb, of total membership of 120 in the Assembly no less thatv 
26 may be officials, and in a conceivable case the officials with the nominated 
members and but 20 elected* members might oariy measures against 60* 
elected members. In actual practice, a measure may not rarely be carried by 
a majority, while the m» jority of non-official members are opposed to it. - In- 
such a case it would be absurd to place any fetter on the action of the SecFe* 
tarj of State, but iu dealing with the measure he will doubtless give such* 
weight as may be appropriate in each case to the fact that the measure has* 

* been carried against the views of the elected members. 

IL Measures passed by the Indian Legislature will fidl In future into* 
two broad classes, those which will be regai'ded by the Secretary of State* 
as requiring no special examination or scruriny, and Bills which will call for 
earnest cooperation in the light of the responsibilities which he will stilh 
retain. A simple and effective means of discnixrinatiDg between these two- 
cateRories of measures has played a large part hi the history of the treatment 
by the Crown of Domiiion legislation, and it appears to me that the momenr 
when India is beginning to enter upon a path which if intended to lead in the- 
future, to her achieving Dominion ^tus, is appropriate for adoptii^ the sys^ 
fern in India. This can be effected in the first place by providing that thr- 
j J^wer of reserving Bills which is at present enjoyed by the Govemor-Generiit' 
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diall be exercised according' to His Majesty’s insinicfaons, and in tbe second' 
place^t^ reqnirinjj^ that the Goremor-GIraeral shall reserve Bills falling under 
certain classes, it being understood that Bills not falling in the category will 
normally not be disallowed by His Majesty, while Bills included in any of 
tbe closes specified will be subject to scrutiny of closer nature, and will onty 
come into force on approval by his Majesty's Government. 

12 . I suggest, tiierefore: ( 1 ) that section 68 of the Act of 1815 be amended’ 
by ^ding tftw "the Goyemor-General may declare’’ the words ‘‘according’ 
to his declaration, but subject to His Majesty’s instructions ’’ (that he assents 
tp the Bill or withholds assents from the Bill, or reserves the Bill for tbs’ 
signification of ^His Majesty's pleasure thereon); and (2) that the following' 
instruction be given by Hjb Majesty to the Governor-General: . 

. "The Governor-General shall not assent to any Bill of the foUomng 


(1) Any Bill containing provisions which are repugnant to the provi¬ 
sions of the Government of India Act or any other Act of Parliament. 

. (2) Any Bill containing provisions to whiuh Our assent has been refused 
or which has been disallowed by Ua. 

, (3) Any Bill which he has been specially required by one of our Frinci> 
pM Secretaries of State to reserve. 

(4) Any Bill the provisions of which shall appear inconsistent with ohli” 
gations imposed upon Us by treaty. 

(5) Any Bill imposing differential duties. 

( 6 ) Any Bill affecting the currency of India or relating to the issue of 
banknotes. ' 

‘ ( 7 ) Any Rill affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of Our' 
military, naval, or air forces. 

' ( 8 ) Any Bill afi^ting the relations of the Government with formgn^ 
pHnees or States. 

' (9) Any Bill whereby persons not of European birth or descent may ho 
subjected to or made liable to any disabilities or restrictions to which persons 
of European birth or descent are not subjected or made liable, 

(10) Any Bill for the divorce of persons of European bitth or descent 
jmned in holy matrimony. 

' (11) Any Bill of an extraordinary nature and^ importance whereby Our 
prerogative, or the rights and pro^rty of Our subjects not residing in Indii^ 
or the trade and shipping of the United Kingdom or any part of Our Domi*- 
nions other than India, may be preiudioed. 

Provided that it shall not be necessary for the Governor-General to re* 
serve any such Bill if if contains a clause suspending the operation of the 
Bill uiltil the signification of Our pleasure there upon; or if he has received 
instructions from one of Our Principal Secrotari^ of State either to assent tn 
the said Bill or to withhold his assent; or, if be is satisfied that an urgent 
necessity = requires tbatihe said Bill he brought into immediate otwration, ia 
which case he is authorised to assent to it, but is ,to transmit -to Us, by the- 
earliest opportonity, the Bill so assented to, together with his reasons for 
assenting thereto. ^ 

' (3) Form qf Auent io, and ZHsaltotoanee qf^ Zegislative Meaturet. 

- 13 . 1 desire also to Tecommend*-4nd this quite irrespective of any dera-' 
Oien arrived at as to the future of the Council of India: (1) that the rigni^ 
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'^cationof His Majesty's assent to reserred Bills of the Indian' Leeislaturo? 
(section 68 of the Act of 1916) and of the local legislatoces (clause 10 of the 
Bill) shall be made in Council, and not throi^h the Secretaiy of State in 
>0000011, and shall then be notified by the Secretary of State to the Governor- 
■General; and (2) that the disallowance of an Act of the Indian and hica! legis¬ 
latures, of regulations under section 71 of theAct of 19 15, and of ordinance 
under section 72 of the Act, should eimtiarly be signified by His Majesty in 
'Council. In this view my colleagues concur. 

II.<—Finance 

14 . With regard to finance, it is essential to bear in mind that under the 
‘Government of India Act (section 67) no measure may be introduced into 

the Indian Legislature affecting the public debt or public revenues^ of' India 
'Or imposing any charge on th e revenues of India without the previous sane*, 
tion of the Governor-Genera), and that, under the . terms of the Montagu- 
"Chelmsfoid scheme, it is intended that, while the budget will be introduced, 
iif the Legislative Assembly, it will not be voted by that b,idy,. which may, 
'however, exercise criticism upon it hy rvay of resolutions. There can, there* 
fore, be no possibility either of private members forcing upon the Govern- 
•meut the consideration of financial measures to which it is opposed or of the 
Araembly coercing the Government by - means of the refusal of supplies. 
There is, therefore, need of some conventions in practice if the association, of 
■the Legislative Assembly with the form of government^ which, is admittedly 
-dysirable, is to he carried out. 

15. From the point of view of public opinion in India this question sug* 
gests itself specially in the form of the demand for fiscal mitonomy,. which, is 

-.claimed paruj on grounds of national self-consciousness with, which all must - 
■sympathise, partly because it is believed that hy means of protecting indus¬ 
trial activity in India it might be enormously strengthened to the advantage 
primarily indeed of India, but secondarily also of the whole. Empire. The 
■Government of India is credited by Indian opinion with sharing the aspiration.. 
•of India in this regard, and the proposition has accordingly been pressed upon , 
US that in fiscal matters, if a proposal of the Government of India is approv* 
ed by the Ziegislative Assembly the Secretary of State should have no.po«’er - 
of intervention. The Government of the United Kingdom can, rely, it is 
argued, that the Government of India will not bring forward auy proposals,.- 
wjiiich would run counter to the interests of the United Kingdom.,' It seems 
-to me, however, impossible to accept such a doctrine as constitutionally ten^ .- 
able. The members of t)ie Government of India, whatever their nationality 
' in the narrower sense of the term, are agents of Hia Majesty's Government 
for the administration of the affairs of India ; they are.not experts in the. 
affairs of the United Kingdom, and they cannot be expected to form an im*.. . 
-partial or aeeurnte account of the extent to which fiscal legislation in India 
■may affect the United Kingdom. The only authority wUch. can decide.- 

• whether or not India is to enjoy fiscal freedom and in, what measure is the, . 
British.Cabinet, subject to the control of Parliament, and it is impossible to. 

I lay down any constitutional princmlo in this regard as obligatory tor accept* 
■ance by Parliament. . If, indeed, India, were in the. positioa. of ability, to 

• stond alone like Canada, or even to accept full responsibility for the control 
■otaU her internal affairs, no question would arise as to her right to auto- 
iXtomy m fiscal policy, but aa mattera stand it is imposaihlc to 4eay to tbo! 
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*Governineni of tho United Kingdom tlie means, of securinf; that tW ■ hasty » 
-«te^ are taken which might bring the Empire into difficulties with foreign 
nations, or result in a severe strmn on. the relations between India and the 
ITiiited Kingdom. .On the^ other hand, I cannot but feel that, though the 
logical atreiiKth of the Indian demand, for.fiscal autonomy is far from grea.t, 
«Tery consideration of practical statesmanship, and of the traditional genero* 
'.mty of the people of the United Kingdom, tells in favour of thegrant in prac' 
tise to India of the same measure of freedom as is accorded to the Dominions. 
Sut the grant must be frankly made by. tiie Government of the United King- 
•dom ; it cannot with any propriety bo convjsyed in the indirect form of an 
■ acceptance of the doctrine that the members of the Government of India are 
^true representatives of the interests of the United Kingdom in all spheres. 

16. I consider, therefore, that in the ease all taxation measures, while 
'^he prior assent of the Secretary of State to their introduction into the Indian 
Legislature should not be necessai^, the Government of India should be re- 
•quirrd to eubmit-for the information of the Secretary of State the substance 
•of any proposals which they intended to introduce into the Legislature, in 
sufficient time to permit of bis making any observations on the proposals 
which he deemed desirable on Imperial grounds, I cannot share the view of 
-some of my colleagues tiiat it is any part of the duty of the Secretary of 
State to criticise financial proposals of this on grounds of mere internal' 
interest. I do not share the belief that the Se<',retary of State is ever 
likely to have at his disposal at home advice of such <)iiality as to justify ■ 
bim in seeking to become the source of fiscal legislation for India^ and 
interference of this kind) would, 1 am sure, be injurious alike to the 
•flovernment of India, to the Legislative Assembly, and to the Secretary of 
rState. His one duty should lie in 'considering tuation proposals from the 
broad standpoint of Imperial and international relations, and, if he decides on 
^eome ground of this kind to take exception to.proposed legislation,, his inter* 
'vention would bear an entirely different character and acquire muck greater , 
iimportanee than if he normally allowed himself to become the mouthpiece of 
-criticisms by retired officials of the progressive ideas of their successors iu 
office. • 

' 17^ 'On the other hand^ I regret that my colleagues have determined to 
•claim previous consultation in the case of measures not only of taxation bat of . 
.expenditUTe, whether or not involving taxation or borrowing. If it is limited 
'•t^hecase of expenditure invohing taxation or bom wing, then, apart alto* 
•getber from the illogical character of the proposal, it seems to me to. be based' 
M)n a fundamental'error, the view that, if India engages in rash borrowing, 
the United Kingdom will in some measure become responsible for' its finan* . 

So countenance should, 1 suggest, be riven to the idea that the debts - 
•of India have any significance for the United Kingdom. The argument by 
which my colleagues appear to have been moved seems to ho that, as the 
^ecretarv of State.plays a part in the. process of borrowing money in the 
United Kingdom, it is necessary that be should control any expenditure 
•which it is likely to render borrowing necessary. If, however, thq argument 
were to be pressed to the logical conclusion, the result would be to insist that 
*11 expenditure sbonld remain permanently under the full and detailed con* 

■trol oHhe Secretary of State, But in point of fact, the trne function of the 
Secretajy of State in regard to borrowing should- be treated as one of agency' 
4 )nly the work to be transferred as early as possible to an agency in London 
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of the Government India, or, preferably, to a State Bank, just as the finan*-' 
chtl bnsindsB of the CommonweaUh of Aostralta is transacted through its owa 
Bank. Every consideration of constitutional propriety and practical advan¬ 
tage points to placing on the Government of India, subject to the control of 
the Legislative Assembly, responsibility for expenditure, and I Suggest the- 
adoption of the folloiring principles in the early years of the operation of the- 
refonn scheme. 

. (]) That all the proposed expenditure of the Government of India shall 
he submitted to examination and criticism by the Legislative Assembly. 

' (2) That as far as possible the estimates submitted shall he framed ^ 
distinguish between normal recurrent expenditure and extraordinary expendi- 
tare, as in the case of (1) a reorganisation on an increased scale of, or the 
creation of, a branch of the public service, and (2) public works of special im- ' 
portance and cost. 

(3) That when proposals are approved hy the Legislative Assembly the-. 
Secretary of State should overrule them only if satisded that he cannot ao” 
cept them consistently with his responsibility to Parliament for the peace>.. 
order, and good government of India. 

(4) That, when proposals are disapproved in whole or in parts by the- 
Legislative Assembly, the Secretary of State shonld approve them, with such, 
modifications, if any. as he thinks desirable, only if satisfied that he cannot 
otberwbe perform bis duty to Parliament. 

(5) . That, in order to provide an efPective substitute for the detailed, 
financial control hitherto exercised by the Secretary of State in Council, it ifr 
necessary that— 

(1) the Audit Department in India should he given a more independent 
position and the scope ot the audit widened | 

(2) an annual report on the account of the preceding year shonld be pre¬ 
sented to the Legislative Assembly by_ the Anditor-General, who in drawing- 
up the report, should follow the principles adopted in the preparation of the 
reports of the Comptroller and Auditor-General in the United Kingdom • 

(3) the report of the Auditor-General should be considered by a Public- 

Accounts Committee of the Legislative Assembly, and any matters arising 
out of it should be brought by the Committee b^ore the Assembly in the- 
form of resolutions • ^ 

(4) the report of the Auditor-General together with any observations oa 
it by the Public Accounts Committee, and any resolutions o| the Legislative- 
Assembly, shall be transmitted by the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State, who may issue such decisions on the matters involved as heconsidete- 
necessary to secure the safeguarding of the revenues of India. 

III.—Administration 

18, On this head I recommend — 

. (I) That administrative decisions of the Government of India, acting inr 
accordance with the wishes of the majority of the non-official members oflthe-, 
Legislative Assembly, expressed by resolution or otherwise, shall be revised ’ 
hy the Secretary of State ooly when ho considers it imperative to do so in the- 
interests of the peace, order, and goodGjverumentof India, or of some part 
of the Empire other than India. 

. . That in any case in which a resolution is passed hy the Legislative- 
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■Afisembly, to which the Government does not deem it desirahle to ^ive effect, 
a special report shall he made to the Secretary ot State, in order that be may 
.^ve any directions which be thinks fit regarding^ the matter at issue. 

19. The first of these recommendations failed to meet with the approval 
•of all my colleagues in so far as it makes the operation of the rule conditional 
•on the majority in the Assembly being composed of non<officials ; but I con¬ 
fess that 1 am nnable to see why the Secretary of State's decision should be 
fettered in any way because a majority has been obtained in the Legislative 
Assembly by the use of the solid block of 26 official votes. Doubtless in 
such a case there would be little motive for intervention by the Secretary of 
£tate, but there is no constitntional ground for laying down any principle in 
4he matter. 

20. The second of these recommendations has been criticised on various 
grounds. It has been objected that in matters of this nature a 
special report would certainly be made, and that the recommend- 
Mitm is therefore superfluous. I would reply that, even if the assump- 
•tion were true, there would be no harm in making it a clear 
obligation, and that in any case the r^mmendation goes farther, since it 
.expressly contemplates that the Secretary of State shall consider each ins* 
tance on its merits, and issue directions if he thinks fit. This feature of the 
recommendation is the ground of another criticism, as it is held that such a 
.rule would weaken the piisition of the Governor-Generalin Council. I do not, 
however, accept as valid this objection, since it rests on a conception of the 
predominant character of the Government of India which I cannot reconcile 
-with any constitutioual form of administratioo. 

B,—PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. 

21. The question of the position of the Secretary of State in regard to 
provincial subjects is one which appeared to me to fall definitely within the 
limits of the Terms of Reference, and all doubt on the matter was removed 
by the communication in a letter of May 13th of the views of the Secretary 
.of State on the topic. Mr. Montagu wrote; 

'Tn considering the relations between the Secretary of State and the Gov* 
«mmenf of India, your Committee is concerned— ... 

(1) with the duties of the Government of India in relation to central 
-subjects, for the administration of which the Government of India Is, and is 
to remain, directly responsible ; and 

(2) with its duties in relation to provincial subjects, the adrainistraiioa 
of which is entrusted to provincial governments, over which the Government 
of India exercises, and is to continue to exercise, a certain measure of con¬ 
trol.’’ 

22. At the fffl f"" time Mr. Montagu expressed the opinion that, while it 
■was for the purposes of the inquiry to assnme that the Government of 
India would continue to be the normal intermediary-between the Secretary of 
State and local governments, “if there are special matters in respect of 
■which your Committee find reason to think that the normal arrangement 
•should be departed from, and that local governments should be brought into 
^rect relations with the Sccretare of Stat^ I do not wish them to feel them¬ 
selves bound to such a strict reading of the reference as would debar them 
^onx, making recommendations accordingly* 
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23. As it is tbe purpose of the UoniagU'Oiielmsford'Solieine tbutrespoMi— 
Me government should firslrmake its appearance in a certain sphere of provitt' 
oial subjects, 1 confess that it appeared to me from the first, as will be seea 
from tbe memorandam annexed to this report, that this sabjuot was one whicb 
demanded our most careful attention, and that the evidence taken by us shouldt 
he directed largely to this topic in its various aspects. 1 regret that my views- 
irere not shared by the majority of the Committee, and that in the ultimate- 
raspectthey have been unable even to discuss tbe proposals which I laid before- 
’ them; their own views as expressed in paragraph 18 of their report are so hedged 
With reservations as to evade serious criticisoi: nor, indeed, in the absence of 
discnssion, am I at all certain that I wholly comprehend the basis or intention 
of my colleague’s views. I desire, however, to deprecate strengly any sugges¬ 
tion that the process of relaxation of control from above is to proceed at a- 
varying rate in the eight Governors’ provinces. Clothing in my opinion, would 
_ be more injurious to the unity of India than the decision to divide the territory 
' into provinces in different stages of progress to self-government, nor conld 
any method of creating inter'provincial jealou^ and ill-feeling be devised 
, more effective than the grant to Bombay of a measure of freedom denied to- 
the Panjab, or the concession to Bengal of rights withheld from Bihar and 
’ Orissa. In the absence of the evidence which 1 desired to have taken the 


conclusion which I have arrived at have necessarily been formed without full 
' consideration of one aspect of the problem, the suggestion ‘that in certain 
classes of matters there should be direct relations between tbe Secretary of 
State and local Governments. It mnst be remembered that in certain questions-- 
there is already direct communication between the governments of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay and the Seuretaiy of State, and that the reform sobeme 
by converting Lieutenant Governorships into Gcvemcrships, inevitably raises 
the question whether the governors of the other provinces are to bo placed 
in this regard in a position of inferiority to the Governors of Bengal, Madras- 
and Bombay. It would doubtless be possible to make but a strong case for 
' placing the legislation of the provinces, at least in transferred subjects, under" 
the direct control of the Secrela^ of State, who would, of course, be able to- 
oonsult the Government of India on such legislation in its hearing on the 
interests of other provinces or of India as a whole. The objection to such 
a proposal are also obvious, and I assume that the Joint Committee, by which. 

. the Bill introduced by the Secretary of State will be considered, will investi¬ 
gate thoroughly the whole topic. 

_ 24. The recommendations, which I now submit in Gie form in which I 
. laid them before my colleagues, are based on two assumptions. In the first 
place, I assume that, in regard to transferred subjects, there -will at once be 
brought into force a scheme of true ministorial responsibility in general con¬ 
formity with the proposals of the Montagu—Chelmsford Report as modified by 
the report of the Functions Committee, which adopts the only sound principle- 
that a minister can only hold office with the good will of the Legislaturb- 
(teohnically at the pleasure of the Governor). To avoid misaprehenaion,.. 
however, 1 must point out that in one respect the report of tbe Functions 

Committee presses, to an extent with which I cannot conoor, the doctrine of 
the responsibility of a minister. In cases in which the functions of reserved 
and transferred departments overlap, or where the action taken in one 
, department is such as to affect the interests of the other, the Governor is- 
, noce^ily given the final voice to decide what action is to be taken by a 
tranrf^d department. The Functions Committee hold that the minister 
then eitter accept the decision of the Governor, in which case he “will 

and wiU have to defend it in the Legislative 
or, II ho declines to Accept the poaitiOD^ 'tnnM ho "dismiBBed by Idio 
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l^ovemor who Trill then be set the extremely difficult t&sk of finding another 
'minister. There is, howerer, a third course of action open to ministers : 
they can follow colonial precedents, as admirably set out in the classic 
'jnetnorandnm of the Hon. J. Ballance to the GiiTemor of New Zealand of 6tb 
August 1892 ; acquiesce in the Governor’s decision in the particular measnTe 
but decline responsibility for it, and remain in office so long as they have- 
the confidence of the Legislature : ‘Tf it be the right and duty of the 
Oovemor to act in any case contrary to the advice of his ministers, they can¬ 
not be held responsible for his action and shonld not feel themselves jnstified 
in retiring from the administration of public affiurs." Sneh a doctrine is 
-donbtless incompatible Trith the full development of responsible government 
which reduces the functions of a Governor to acceptance of ministerial 
advice, bnt it is far more consonant than the view of the Functions Committee 
with the measure of self government proposed for introduction into India, 
and if it is accepted by Indian political opinion, it may smooth the way of the- 
working of the reform seheme. , 

25. In the second place, I assume that the modifications in the relations 
between the Government of India and the local Governments necessary to- 
make the recommendations effective wonld be carried out, if the recommenda¬ 
tions were adopted. 

26. My recommendations are : 


< 1.—Legislation 

(1) That the previons sanction of the Secretary of State to the introdno*' 
tion of Bills into lo^ legislatnres shonld be required only in the case of ; 

(a) Bills affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of His 
Majesty's nav 1, military, or air forces. 

(b) Bill affecting the relation of Government with foreign princes or 
States i 

(e) Bills which it is proposed to snbjefd; to Grand Committee procedure. 

(2) That the ^vemorGeneral shall be instructed to refer for the deci¬ 
sion of the Secretary of State any application for permission to introduce 
legislation into a local legislature to -which he considers it undesirable to 
accede, and that permission to refuse the application should bo accorded only 
when the Secretory of State is satisfied that the discussion of the matter 
in the Legislature would be prejudicial to the peace, order, and good Govern¬ 
ment of India, or to the interest of some part of the Empire other than- 
India. 

(3) That the Governor General shall bo authorised, subject to His 
Majesty’s instmetions, to reserve Bills of local legislaitores and shall be ins- 
traoted to reserve Bills of the classes enumerated above (para 12.) 

(4) That assent to Bills pas^ by local legislatnres shall he -withheld only 
in cases in which in the opinion of the Secretary of State the coming into- 
force of the Bill would he prejudicial to the peace, order, and good Goverment 
of India or to the interests of some part of the Empire other than India. 

(5) That the approval of the Secretary of State shall be requisite tor the 
withdrawal by the process of certification of any legislative proposals from the 
control of the local legislature and its refereno to a Grand Committee. 

[These rules wonld apply irrespective of whether the matter in question 
was a transferred or a reserved subject.] 

II.—Finance 

■ ' That the principles eet out in paragraph 17 above shall be applied with the 
%i€ce8saiyJrcvincial finimce, and that, the^ approval of the- 
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:Secretai 7 of State shall be necessaiy in any case in which the Governor 
desires to issne a certificate in respect of expenditure on a reserved snbjeot 
which has been disapproved by the Legislature, or to authorise expenditure for 
«ome purpose for which no provision has been snbmitted to, or approved by, 
.the Legislature. 

III.—Administration 

(1) That the Governor-General-iu-Council shall not overrule any 
•decision of a Governor acting with his minister (s) in relation to a transferred 
subject without the approval of the Secretary of State, and that snch approral 
shall only be accorded when necessary in the opinion of the Secretary of State 
to secore the peace, order, and good Government of India, or the interests 
•of some part of the Empire other than India. 

(2) That the same rule shall be; applicable in the case of a deoisioa 
-taken by the Governor in Executive Council when acting in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority of the non-official members of the local legislature, 
expressed by resolution or otherwise, in regard to a reserved Subject. 

(3) That a report shall be made for the consideration of the Secretirj of 
..Statein any case in which the Governor-in-Council does not consider it ex¬ 
pedient to give effect to a resolution of the local legislataro regarding a 
reserved subject. 

(4) That disputes between minister (s) and tiie Governor as ti>the nature 
-of subjects as reserved or transferred, and as to action to be taken as regards 

' transferred matters consequent on action taken in reserved matters and vice 
■versa, shall be referred, if so desired by minister (s), for the decision of the 
.Secretary of State. 

(6) That a Governor shall not, without the approval of the Secretary of 
State, decline to accept the advice of a minister in regard to a subject under 
liis administration, unless he is satisfied that he can, in the event of the 
resignation of the minister, obtain another minister prepared to accept res* 
ponsihility for the policy laid down by the Governor, and that approval 
■shouldonly be accorded by the Secretary of State when he is satisfied that in- 
the interest of India or the Empire it is essential that, for the time being, 
the control of the transferred subject (s) in question should revert to the 
Governoi-in-Council. 


C—THE PUBLIC SERVICES, 

27. I much regret that my colleagues in the case of the importaub 
. questions afiecting the public service in India have not seen their way to 

take the evidence, and make the investigations, necessary to enable theni 
to come to any decisions on the matter. The two paragraphs fdlowing 
represent the opinions which I formed and which I submitted to them. They 
are based partly on general constitutional grounds, partly on the tnowled'^e 
which I have of the Indian services. ” 

28. As regards the public services of India, I am strongly of opinion 
. that there are grave constitutional objections to regulating their conditions 

of service by an Imperial Act or by regulations made under it, tlius withdra* 
ing from the legislatures of India the control of legislation regarding these 
services. Moreover it is essential in the interest of decentralisation that, 
as far as possible, the Seorerary of State should abandon detailed control of 
the conditions of service of officers in India, and tliat changes in the existing 
'■conditions should be subjected to the criticism of the UgUlalnres under safe¬ 
guards against unjust treatment of members already in the services, Tha 
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propgeal to . com]^l tjio .Secretary of State in Council to create a Publip 
Service Commission, and to assign to it such functions as he thinks fit re¬ 
garding the public services in India, appears to me to be wholly incompatible 
with the fundamental principles of the reform scheme, and the proposal to 
provide by Imperial Act that no office may be added to, or may be withdrawn 
from the public service, and that the emoluments of any post may not be 
varied without the concurrence of a finance authority designated by rules 
by the Secretaiy of State in Counml is, 1 think, an injudicious attempt to 
establish by legislation which cannot be varied by local legislation a principle 
of undoubted value, but one which cannot properly be given a place in an 
imperial Act. These views, of courro, rest on the belief that all these matters 
ahpuld be regulated by local legislation, and not enacted as constitutional 
Jaws by Parliament. , 

I j ■ 1 29. I recommend. 

(1) That, as a necessary measure of decentralUatioQ, the conditions of 
service of officers of the public services should be regulated by legislation, 
passed, before the coming into operatiou of fhe reform scheme, by the Indian 
Legislative Council in the case of those services for which the Secretary of 
State recruits the whole or a considerable part of the members, and by the 
local legislatures in the case of other serrices. 

(2) That such legislation may be repealed or varied from time to 

time by the Indian Legislature or by local legislatures, subject in the latter 
case to the,previous sanction of the Goveruor-Gleneral if it is proposed to 
repeal or vary any legislation of the Indian Legislative Council or Legis ]a< 
ture, ■ 

(3) That legislation as to the public services enacted by the Indian or 
Local legislatures should be refused assent only when the Secretary of State is 
eatisfied that the enactment is prejudicial to the peace, order, and good gov- 
arnmont of India or diminishes unduly the rights and privileges of existing 
members of the public services. 

(4) That (save in the ease of persons already in the public service who 
should be secured in any right of app^ to the ^retary of State which they 
now enjoy) provision should be made in the Jegislation to be passed that no 
appeal from a public servant in India shall lie to tho Secretary of State ex¬ 
cept in the case of a proposal to remove from the service, or of an order 
affecting the emoluments, or pension of, an officer appointed, or selected for 
appointment, to the public service by the Secretary of State. 

(5) That the Indian Legislature and local legislatures. should be 
authorised, with the pierious approval of the Secretary of State^. to repeal or 
jwry the provisions of section 19 and of parts .VII and VIII of the . Govern- 
moot of India Act. . 

Head II — !a}-<e) The Coiutitutional Powers, Composition and Workinff^ 
^ in Relation to Office Procednre, of the Couneil of India. 

30, As I am unable to concur with the recommendations of my collea¬ 
gues on these questions also, I have to submit, as embodying my views, a 
Jseries of proposals, which I laid before the Committee, for the total abolition 
Jit the Council of India and for changes in procedure consequential on this 
«tep. In the main these suggestions hardly require detailed expcsition, but 
1 d^ot it desirable to explain in some detail the grounds of my opposition to 
4he continued existence of the Council of India or the eubstitutioa for it o£ 
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a statutory perimaiient Advisory Committee as reeommended ty the majority" 
of my colleagues. The ir^mmendatioDS were : _ 

(1) That, in the opinion of the Committee, in view of the dreision of 
His Majesty’s Government to take steps to secure the gradual realisation of 
responsible Government in British India, it is necessary that the powers and^* 
authority with regard to the Government of India now vested in the Seere*" 
tary of State in Couneil should be transferred to the Secretary of State,- 
the date of transfer to be determined by Order of £is Majesty in Council. 

(2) That, having regard to the great diminution in the detailed con'' 
trol over Indian Government which will result from the operation of the- 
reform scheme, the Secretary of State should normally be^.ble to rely-on- 
the Ireiinanent staff of bis Department for the assistance necessary to him in- 
the discharge of his responsibility to Parliament, and that in cases in which- 
he feels the need of further advice he should have recourse to the aid of- 
Committees appointed for specific purposes from time to tine. 

(3) That, in order to facilitate the working of the Committee systenir 

the Secretary of State should form a panel ^ persons qualified to advise on 
natters affecting India, by reason of residence therein or knowledge of 
Indian affairs, who may bo willing to undertake the duty of advising tbe 
Secretary of State when invited to do so, and that members,of the Committee- 
should be chosen from tbi-i body. Tbe services of members of the panel- 
should normally be given gratuitously, but travelling expenses and subsisi- 
tence allowance at the usual Civil Service rate should be allowed to members' 
{summoned from a distance to London; . 

(4) That tbe proceedings of the Committee should, unlei^s otherwise- 
determined in any particular case by the Secretary of State, be 'confidential 
and that t should rest with the Secretary of State to decide whetW or not 
the recommendations made should be published. 

(5) That the existing members of the Council of India should receive.- 

equitable compensation for the curtailment of their term of office. ■ 

31. Owing to historical causes, its inheritance of the duties cf the East? 
india Company and of the Commissioners for the affairs of India, the Coun-- 
cU of India performs funetions far more extensive than duties of supreme' 
control such as priMia/acie would be perfonpaed by the Secretary of State 
vis-a-vis so elaborately organised and strongly manned a body as tbe Gov 
ernment of India. The composition of the Council as representing Indian 
official experience at once qualifies and tempts it to improve in detail, and iw 
a sense to do over again, work already done in India. That much useful' 
service has thus been rendered in the past is obvious ; no work is so perfect 
that it cannot be improved by expert revision, but it is open to donbt 
whether, t ken on balance, the value of the process of revision in detail has- 
been worth the losses entailed by it In the first place the conservatism 
natural to retired officials has acted sometimes, it may be feared, as a barrier 
iu tile way of useful reform. In tbe second place, the natural tendency to- 
delay in the action of the Government of India has been injuriously fostered- 
by the delays of the India Ofifice Under the Council system of procedure; 
Rapidity in the performance of departmental work in the India Office itself 

inevitably sufFers from the feeling, that, as the matter must go before the*' 
Gouncil, theVe js bound to be delay iu any event. But, whatever the mferits 
w the system in the pastl I am unable to see any'abiding place for it under' 
thsrefotm scheme when its proposals have eome into operation. The Mdb- 
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tagu-Chelmsfoid seheme imposes on the Secretary of State a process of Drw 
abn^atjOT of his power of saperintendence. direction.^and control oj 
the Government of India, and the abolition of the instrument bv which ii 
the past a close and detailed control and revision have been exercised in res¬ 
pect of Indian affairs, is in my opinion requisite as a necessary preliminan 
to, and a ronclusiye manifestation of the purpose of His Majestv's ministen 
to secure, the gradual realisation of responsible government in British India 
j.he suggestion has, indeed, been made on high anthority that the Couuci 
would serve directly the useful purpose of assisting the Secretary of State ti 
relax his control or Indian affairs, but I am unable to accept so estremeli 
paradoxical a view. 


I cannot, however, see any advantage in the abolition of thi 
Croncil only to revive it in the no more inviting form of a permsnen 
Advisory Committee.. I gather that in the view of my colleagues thii 
^y would in practice perform very much the same duties as thi 
Council and clearly On any other hypothesis it would ^ impossible ti 
justify a proposal, to place on the British taxpayer the burwn of ai 
instatutioD, of which the initial cost would he in salaries alone £16,80( 
a year. But the change in the statutory position of the members woult 
lower greatly the prestige of the Committee and diminish its attractior 
for men of high ability in the Indian services. Moreover, it would b< 
eztermely difficult to secure for it the service of Indians of firat-rati 
ability, who under tlie reform scheme will find in India the really 
appropriate sphere for their activities id promoting the political growth 
of their country. 

33. Under the reform scheme, therefore, I have no hesitation in 

holding that m the performance of his diminishing dati« the Secretmy 
of State should be able to obtain dl the aid he rei^uires primarily from 
the permanent staff of his departments (who receive now at least as 
high salaries as officials in other departments with greater responsibilities), 
and from expert sources such as. the brokers of the India Office and the 
Bank of England. In matters in which further advice was ^med 
necessary, currency questions or other issues involving special 

knowledge, he would have recourse to Committees appointed ai hoc. 
To enable him to act thus no statutory provision would be either 
necessary or desirable, but it might in practice prove convenient to 
keep a panel of persons willing to advise on specified topics, if intited 
to do so. His procednie might result in <more use being made thau 
at present of the expert knowledge possessed by officers of the Indian 
services, whether retired or on leave of absence, without involving to 
the Exchequer any -greater cost than that of the travelling expenses 
of officials not resident in - the London area. It is, I think, ^ undoubtedly 
a defect in the present 8;^tem that, as the Council of India is supposed 
to -provide the Secretary of State with expert information, there is top 
little encouragement to resort to 1 the advice of those officials who are 
not in its number, although the limited character of the membership of 
the Council inj^vitablj prevents its representing -fully and adequately . 

the needs of the.less important provinces such as Bunna, .. 

34. The case for the retention- of a permanent body to advise 'the 
Secretary of State is-supported by -the -argumentonhat <1) the Seeretaiy 
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of State cannot effectively perform his duties 'without' the advice of 
experts with actual Indian experience ; and that it he were deprived 
of the support of such a body, he would feel himself Unable to venture 
to overriae the views of so important a body as the Government '^of India. 
Neither argument appears to me capable of carrying conviction. The 
first contention rests on the erroneous assumption that it is the* duty of 
the Seivetary of State to do over again-‘the work of the Glovemment of 
India, whereas his real function is concerned merely ,with the supreme 
control over Government in India, and for that purpose all the detailed 
knowledge of Indian affairs which is necessary' can- .easily be obtained— 
as in the Colonial Office—^from the permanent staff (whieb, it maybe 
added, will in the future as in the past doubtless include, men . who have , 
actually served in India) and from Indian, officials on'Iep.ve op ntired. 
The second argument, can hardly be taken quite seriously. The spectacle 
of a Govemor-General and his Council, the official, subordinates, of the 
SecKtai^ of State, defying a member of .His Majesty’s Government 
would, indeed, be unedifjing,, but I entectmn nof the sjight^t doubt 
that the experiment once made would not be,repeated. .The only substance 
in the argument lies in the fact that the disappearance, of. the Council 
would put an end to one of the admitted defects of the present system, 
the tendency of the Council to move the Secretary. of State,to .overrule 
the Government of India. in nunor matters, to' which' testimony was 
'borne by Mr. A. Chamberlain. In the absence, of a permanent body 
anxious naturally.to prove its utility by suggesting, improvements; on the 
'proposals of the Government of India, it would, I trust, become .the rule 
for the Secretary of State to refrain from interference save when he was 
satisfied that some - real -principle was involved, in’ which ehrent ' his 
intervention would cany ^1 the more wright be^iise hie authority .was 
<not frittered away by interference'on lesser matters. \ ‘ ' 

35. As regards the precise moment for the disappearance of the Council, 
I readily recognise that it would be unwise at present to seek to determine 
•A date, and i wenld,_ therMore, leave it to be fixed in 'tiie'light of 
experience by His Majesty in Conndl, - my assumptionbeing tbb 
step would be taken when the reform scheme has been bconght into full 
•operatibn. The Secretary of-'State would thus be assured, during the 
critical period of the coming into force of the reforms, ■ of the support of 
the councilors on whose advice he has been’wont to'-rely, and, should 
ovents in India develop in directions'which were unexpectedly full of 
anxiety, the abolition of the Council' could for* the time be held over. The 
position adopted in this regard by my colleagues appears to me to be an 
effective reducHo ad absurdum of their scheme foil an Advisory Committee'. 
They contemplate in paragraph 20 of their report that, as soon as the 
Government of India. Bill receives the royal assent an Order in Council 
-mil be issued transferring to the Secretary of State the powers and 
■authority in regard to^ the Government of India hitherto vested iri the 
Secretary of State in Council, and (paragraph ' 8) that the Bill will 
provide for the repeal of the present clauses affecting the Council and 
ior the establishment of an Advisory Ce mraittee. It Is, however, impossible 
that such a Committee as they contemplate should come into b«ng for 
^tonriderable period; the Indian members selected on the panel system 
, who are to form an, essential part of the whole cannot be chosen until 
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■|ih& franchise for the LeptlatiTe Assembly has been demded upon andi 
enacted • by xnles, and nntil- the elections to the Assembly have beea 
completed, and the members of that body have chosen the panel. The 
Secretary of State will thus immediately on the passing’ of the Bill be. 
deprived of the services of his Council at the very moment when. If 
ever,' it ought to be of sproial value to him, and will be unable for a. 
considerable''period to constitute Ian Advisory Committee, under terms 
of the statute. If, however, my colleagues really believ^ that in thei 
critical moment of canying into effect the reform scheme the Secretary of 
Stato ought to stand alone, I confess I find it incomprehensible that 
th^i should insist, that at a time when his burdens will be far 
less heavy, be must have recourse to the connsel of an Advisory 
Committee. I presume that the members of the Council of India whO' 
are thus summarily to be deprived of a statutory office of emolument aro 
to receive compensation on an adequate basis, and that this compensation 
will be paid from Indian funds, but my colleagues in their report have nob 
thought fit to deal with the matter. Nor on grounds of public finance' 
can I see any justification for a scheme which necessitates the payment 
of compensation by India to those members of the Council who are not 
offered, or natnrally enough do not care to accept, membership of the 
Committee, and calls upon the British taxpayer to pay for services of 
inferior character a sum in excess of that hitherto paid by India. 


36, There remains, however, one argument which has been adduced 
in favour of the retention of the Council and the preservation of the’ 
right of its members by a majority to control expenditure ’which the- 
Secretary of State desires to authorise. Difficult questions have arisen 
in' the phst, and may—indeed must—arise in the future, regarding the- 
proportion of the cost which India should bear in respect of matters 
in which the United Kingdom and India have a common interest; obvioua 
are presented by anny charges and expenses connected, with 
Persia, Mest'potamia, Tibbet and China, and other heeds can easily b» 
snggfested, su^ as a contribution to the naval expenditure of the Empire, 
It is admitted that the evidence shows that, in matters decided by the 
British Cabinet, the Council of India in the past has felt bound to defer 
to the superior moral authority of that bod.r, and has pro ianto abnegat^ 
the unfettered use of the powers conferred by the Government of Indio 
Act (section 21); minor instances .such as the charging to India of the cost 
of 8 ball in honour of the Sultan of Turkey suggest that, even m mattera 
not of Cabinet importance, the scrutiny of the Council has fallen short 
of any high standard of care for Indian ioterrots. It has been arg\ted» 
lioweTCr,that this state of things may not continue, and inspecialthat. 
if the compomtion of the Council were revbed so that half the m^em^ra 
were Indian, the Council might serve as a mwt useful maans of chewing 
the, imposition by the United Kingdom of unfair burdeus on India 
pendingrsuch time as the full control of Indian expenditure is banded 

over to the Legislative 'Assembly. -ul iu j i 

• ’ have the fullest sympathy with the desire to ensure a just 

apportionment between India and the United Kingdom of charges arising 
oit'of matters in which’ they have common interests. But I cannrt agree 
that the device praposed for th^ end could possibly be regarded as 
satisfactory. - /The id» that the Council, if composed as at presaot. 
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I^Fedominantly' b£ Mtired' members of the Indian • services, should assume 
the duly of setting itself' up in opposition to' the Cabinet of the United 
Kingdom, is not without' an aspect of absurdity ; nor would the position 
be substantially different 'if> tlie majority which overruled the Secretary 
of .State were predominantly Indian in composition. The duty of safe- 
.guarding Indian interests. in these matters rests with the Government of 
India aiid the Legislative Assembly. It is for the latter body in public 
mssion, and not for nominees of the Secretar 3 ' of State . mtting in London 
ttod debating in strict secrecy, to determine the attitude to be taken by 
India towards such issues, as a contribution for naval defence, and tbe 
constitutional W'oight which would attach to a declaration of opinion by 
the representatives of the voters of India would be incomparably higher 
than the value which could be accorded to any dedision of tbe Council of 
India. 

38. But, while I cannot accept the control of the Council as an 
appropriate method of dealing with difficulties of this kind, I do not 
suggest that it is desirable that it should rest with the Secretary of State 
to determine, at the pleasure of His Majesty’s Government for the 
United Kingdom, tbe measure of the burden to be borne by India. 
Doubtless any such question would be a proper matter for discussion 
between the members of the Imperial Cabinet, in whatever .form that 
body survives the exigencies of the war to which it owed its creation. 
I can foresee, however, that even after such a discussion there may be 
Incompatibility of view, and I can only repeat a suggestion which I have 
plsewhere made in connection with the treatment of disputes between 
the Government of the United Kingdom and Dominion Governments, 
pamely, that recourse should be had to the arbitration of a Committee of 
the Privy Council, so constituted as to represent justly the dieputanta 
involved. . 

39. On the detaik of the proposed composition of the Advisoiy 
Committee. I do not desire to comment at length, having regard to tJie 
fact that I consider the whole project radically unsound and earnestly 
trust that it may not commend itself to Parliament. I would observe, 
however, that it would seem necessary to make provision so as to secure 
that, if this body were to be abolished at any time, not more than a 
email sum should be payable as compensation to the members for the 
termination of an employment admittedly of a precarious character. I 
must also record my conviction that there is a radical error in the attempt 
at the present state of the development of Indian political life to introduce 
or perpetuate, the idea that the presence of Indians on a Council or 
Committee titling in London is tbe proper means of secnring due attention 
to Indian aspirations. Tbe position of an Indian in such a case ia 
anomalous and extremely difficult, and X do not think that it is really 
possible for an Indian politician in such circumstances to render services 
in a manner either satisfactory to himself or profitable to his country. 
The grant of representative institutions and of a limited measure of 
responsible Government to India has opened up a new and more honourable 
.and effective method in which Indian politicians can serve the best 
interests of their native land and of the Empire, of which India forme 
• most important part. In expresting this view I do not desire to ignore 
n any way the useful work peHormed by Indian menibers of the Conneil 
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.of India, but to emphasise the unreality and ineffectiveness of the positioa 
'■io which they_ were condemned by circumstances. I do not share the 
sview of the m»ority of the Committee that the Adviaery Committee, if 
formed, should, ap^rt from Indian politicians, consist mainly of ntembera 

/ OBsessing recent administrative experience in India. On the contrary, 
would snggest that the Committee shonld be constituted differently from 
the existing Conncil. for the simple teason that it will have different 
unctions to perform, and it does appear to me desirable that a body should 
be constituted with some reference to its duties. 

If, therefore, there were a committee, I should prefer to see on it fiuan- 
•oial experts with Indian and British experience, since the Secretary of State 
•will retain a good deal of financial agency work, ^or a priori does the 
pi'esence of a single inilitavy expert on the Committee appear to be sufiicient 
-do enable it to deal with defence questions, though this aspect does not fall 
•within the purview of this report. 

(d) The General Department Procedure of the India OJJiee . 


40. On this head I have to recommend: 

f 1) That, on the transfer of the authority and power of the Secretary 
- of State in ooua<ul to the See. of State the provisions of sections o,‘ IS and 
14 of the Government of India Act regarding correspondence should he 
^repealed, and the Secretary of State should regulate by executive ordero 
-the mode of conduct of correspondence between the India Office and the 
•Oovemment of India and local Governments. 

(2) That in framing such orders the Secretary of State should consider 
ithe desimbility of adopting the classification of despatches followed in the 
•Coloni^ Office, and that it should be an instruction to the Governor-General 
and Governors that all matters necessary for a due understanding of ques- 
•tions of Government in India must be reported in despatches for permanent 
.record and not merely in private letters to the Secretary of State, a similar 
yule being adopted asi regards eommnnications from the Secretary of State 

<to Governments in India- 

(3) That^ in order to secure the effective training of meuiBers or the 
.staff of the India Office to assume the greater responsibilities involved 
•through the disappearance of the Council of India, the practice by which 
only the minutes of superior officials are submitted to the Swretary of State 
should be abandoned in favour of the practiee followed in the Colonial 
■ and other Offices under which minules by junior officers are included in the 
■napers pl e*-*^ before the Secretary of State for his decisien. 

^* 41 ^ It jg hardly necessary to defend these recommendations in detsdl; 
•Olid painful ar.d recent exporienee has, I think fully justified the demand that 
the SMtetary of State and the Grovernor-General alike should be under an 
obligation not to entrust to the raachinary of private letters or telegrams 
oommunications which have any official character, however legitimate and 
desirable inay be the practice of keeping in close personal touch by means of 
infocmsl exchange of views. It cannot too clearly be realised that there should 
be in each Pepartment of State a true and full record of public business 
avmlable to the Secretary of state for the time being. 

42 I desire, however, to lay great stress on my suggestion that the 
should depart from tlie practice by which only minutes of senior 
^ Fesented for the guidance of the Secietaiy o! State. The true.: 
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oii^n of tHs nsage is to be found in the dajrs wben recraltment.for GoTWtt' 
jnent Offices was. condacted on principles which secnred jnnior offi'cials .wittt> 
ont the capacity or intellectnl training necessary for ilie purpose of minntiiig 
papery. Under present, conditions of entry; the maintenance of the rule— 
however it may shorten the labours of the Secreta^ of State—is'indefensible, 
it hampers the intellectnal development and diminishes the capacity for 
responsibility of the men affected by it, and it deprives Che Secretary of State 
of the advantage to be derived from.contrasted views on topics which ese 
k^potlieai are of real interest and importance, 'since they are ' submitted ^for 
his decision. The continuance of the present practice must,, in my opinion, 
prove detairoental to the attraction of the India Office for ' men of high 
attainments, who will prefer to enter other Departments in which seniority 
is not permitted to suppress ability, if it so desires. 

It should he added that I lay the greatest possible stress bh this reccbih' 
mendation from the p<nnt of view of accelerating the rate of work in thk 
India Office. There is no more effective means of checking the nattiral' 
tendency of an official to procrastinate (a defect often compatible with real 
merit) than the knowledge that each paper with which he. deals contains a 
a record, which is patent to all into whose hands it passes, of .the time wbi(di. 
he has kept it in his hands. Any other system, by obscuring. the responsi' 
bility for del^y, sets as a direct encouragement to. a defect which a public 
opinion, I think rightly,.attributes in a high degree to the proceedings of 
the India Office, 

(v) The Organisation of the J'Adia Office JEstahlishmmt and the 
quest ion of modifying the system of its recruitment so 
as to provide for \\) tie interchange of appdmU/ 

ments with the Indian Services, and (2) the 

throiving open of a proportion ,of " ' 

appointments to Indians. 

43. It was generally felt by the Committeb to. be .-i impracticable*—wd 
there is no ground to suppose that it was desirable—to investigate these 
4]nestion3 is any but the most general manner. As the result ^ this survey* 
j desire to submit the following recommendations; u . 

- (1) That the progressive extension of responsible government to India 
'will render necessary the restriction of the functions of the India Office to the 
conduct of political relations with India, and the transfer of all agency work 
to a High Commissioner for India or other Indian governmental representa* 
live ; that in the first instance, communication, should be entered into witii 
the Government of India with a view to the transfer to the immediate control 
of that Government of the Stores Department, the Indian Students’ Depart* 
ment, and (subject to any necessary reservation) of the Accountant-GeDeral’s 
Department; and that the Government of India sbonld, be invited to make 
aoggestions .for the transfer to their control of any other agency business of 
the India Office. i . ■ 

t2) That, as in view of the relaxation of the control of the Secretary 
of State over the Governments'in India, there may reasonably be anticipatea. 
aronsideraUe decrease in the number of the India Office staf^ and as thb 
n^sity of local knowledge on the part of members of that staff will dimi¬ 
nish in pioportlon as the purpose of the reforms is attained,if is notdesirable- 
« pofsible to' arrange an'y formal system of intexcbahge beltireen tbfr 
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India Office and tlie^ Indian Services. But that it is desirable, during" 
the period of transition, tliat the Secretary of State should promote- 
close co-operation between the India Office staff and the Indian Services by 
appointing, temporarily or permanently, officers of the Indian Services to- 
higher posts in the India Office and by deputing members of the India Office 
staff on special duty in India, whenever convenient opportunities present 
themselves, 

(3) That it is impracticahte , to reserve any. definite nnmber of posts at 
the India Office for Indians, bat .that it is desirable that in eelecting offioers- 
of the Indian Services for appointment to the staff of the India Office, , 
pieference shonld be given to. duly qualified Indian officials • and that it 
would be advantageous ii one of the Under-Secretaiyships or Assistant 
TJnder-$ecretaryships ,were filled by an Indian from time to time. 

'4i. On' these recommendations, I need only offer a few comments, 
I trust ‘ that the work of separation between agency and administrative and 
political' f nnctions will be undertaken forthwith, and not permitted to - 
languish indefinitely during an exchange of correspondence conducted with 
the extraordinary deliberation characteristic of official commnnications with 
India. I hope also that'the transfer of the work of the Accountant>Generare- 
Department will be as complete as possible, though some business may have- 
for the time being to be reserved. 

‘ 45. As regards the appioihtment of officers of the Indian Services to the- 
India Office, I consider -that temporary. appointments should normally 
suffice, bat I desire to express the distinct opinion that the Secretary of 
State should not feel fettered in any way as to making the permanent appoint¬ 
ment to one of the high offices in his D epartment of a distinguished officer 
from India ; from such appointments notorionsty great profit has been 
derived in the past, and I cannot imagine that any Secretary of Stote wilf 
so exercise his power as to depress unduly the position of the members o£ 
bis office recruited in the' usual manner by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

46. As regardsi the presence of Indians in the India office, it most 
be remembered that an Indian may compete in the nsnal examination for 
entrance to the Civil Service and, if placed sufficiently high in the competition,. 
might be able to enter the India Office if a vacancy chanced to have been 
announced at the time. Obviously such an event would be extomely rare- 
and there is .in my opinion no reason to suppose that any Indian would be ■ 
vary anxious tg enter upon a; career in this country which would mean 
pmctically permanent exile from his native land. In any case, the policy of 
reserving a vacancy from time to time for Indians would bo wholly imprac- 
ticsble even if it were desirable. I think, however, that it would be well,; 
dnrin«>- the traiBitioa period, if Indian officials were from time to timo 
employed in the India Office. I regret, however, that I cannot agree with the 
BUg<^estiOD, which is favoured by some of my colleagues, that a special post 
shonld be created for this purpose. It seems to me wholly unjustifiable t<y 
impose upon the British taxpayer a charge of this kind ; nor do I think 
that the Indian' for whom the needless appointment was created would find' 
much profit or satisfaction in the performance of his unwonted work. 

Dead III.—Charges on Account of the India Office. 

47.' I recommend that in addition to the salary of the Secretary of State, 
there ^oald be ^«d on the British- estimatesthe salaries and expen- 
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■ses (aiid .aUiinatelj pensionfi) of all officials engaged in the policed and 'ad-; 
ministratiTe work of the Office as distinot from agency work(i). the ex- 
-penses of any committees summoned to advice the Secretary of S:ate ; (c) a. 
proportionate share of the cost of the maintenance of the India Office, the 
-exact sums payable under heads (a) and'to) to be determined by agreement 
between the Secretary of State and the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasary from time to time. 

48. I desire to emphasise the faet that in my opinion the apportionment 
of cost ehonid rest on a careful discrimination between political and adminis* 
trative and agency work, a task not altogelher easy, but one in which the 
parallel case of the division of functions and cost between the Colonial 
-Office and the Crown Agents for the Colonies will afford guidance. Secondly 
I regard it os of the highest importance, that the Treaeary should not 
adopt, at least in the case of salaries and expenses, the plan of granting a 
lump sum as a.grant.in.aid of the expenses of the India Office, but should' 
assert the same control over India Office salaries and expenses that it used 
to exercise over the salanes and expenses of other Government Offices. I 
may add that the question of the repayment to India of the whole or part 
-of Ihe very huge sum expended in the constrnction of the India Office was 
brought to oar notice, but that in my opinion the; matter is not ripe for any 
decision at present. I would, however, offer a tentative suggestion ^at it 
might be possible in the future to effect a satisfactory settlement by a 
^ant from the British Exchequer towards the eos^ providing a fitting 
-domicile in London for the High Commissioner for India. 

Send IV,—Ihe Mode rfcanning but fhe Committees Reeammeadatioiis. 

-49. At an early stage in onr investig;ations, I-r-and I' believe, the majo- 
-rity of my colleagues—formed the clear opinion that it was desirable that the 
gradual relaxation of the powers of superintendence, direction, and control of 
Indian Government vested in the. Secretary of State by section 2 of the Govr 
emment of India Act, should be called oat by constitutimud eonvsentions 
rather than by formal legislation, such alterations in the law alone being . 
desirable which were intended to remove provisions which would prevent the 
growth of such constitutional conventions. This, of course, was the mode in 
which responsible government was secnred by the Dominions, and after the 
most careful consideration of the matter I remain bonvinoed that the only 
prudent course to adopt is to retain the supreme authority of the Secretary of 
.State and to allow its exercise to be modified by constitutional practice. 

€0. In view, however, of the fact that the Bill to amend the Govemm^t. 
•pf India Act as introduced into the House of Commons contains in clause 23 a 
general power enabling the Secretary of State in Cpuncil to regulate and xes' 
trict by rale the powers of snperint^dence, direotion-and control vested in the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of State in .Conncil, or the Covemor-Gene- 
-ral-in-Council, in such manner as may appear necessary or expedient in order 
-to give effect to the purposes of the Aet, such rules to oe subject to.annal-. 
snent on an address from either Honse of Parfiament, I deem it desirable to - 
explain briefly the objections which appear to me to mnder such a form of , 
■procedure undesirable. 

&L The framing of any such rules will present grave difficulties ; a pra-« 
-oent Secretary o£ ^tate will. - hesitate-...tqj part definitely, with any powet^ 
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B^nowing that to regain it in case of necessity Le must onact another rule, 
which might he lefnsed sanction by one or both Houses of Parliament. 
Moreover, disputes would always be possible as to whether a power of control 
iiad or had not been 'abandoned, and, if the Secretary of S^ta were given by 
the rules the sole power to determine the interpretation of the rules, the 
value of the rules might e^ly be called in question. Again, to take back a 
-concession once made hy rule would cause deep resentment in India, and 
would be a far more grave step than variation from time to time in the inters 
pretation of a constitutional practice the essence of ' which permits a certain 
-elasticity, adnnirably suited to the growth of so elaborate and artificial a 
creation as the Montagn-Chelmsfotu scheme for the government of India. 
Nor can I understand the precise relation of the clause, if it became law, to 
■ section 131 of the Government of India Act, which provides that '‘nothing in 
this Act shall derogate from any rights vested in His Majesty or any powers 
-of the Secretary of State in Oonnoil, in relation to the Government of India,’ * 
and that ‘'nothing in this Act shall affect the power of Parliament to control 
^e proceedings of the Gkivemor.General'in-Council'’. ' 

62. The difficulty, indeed, of dealing with these matters of high control 
by means of statutory rules seems to be excellently illustrated by the provi- 
;«ioDs in danse I (3] of the Bill, which adopts the use of rules for regulating 
the mode in which the Government of India is to exercise its supreme control 
over local governments in regard to transferred subjects. The purposes for 
which the powers of the Govemor-Generahin-Council are to be exercised are 
to be defiud by rules, but it, has been found necessary to add “but the 
•<xovernor.in-Council shall be the sole judge as to whether the purpose of 
the exer ci se of such powers in any particular case comes within^ the 
purposes so specified". Of the propriety and wisdom of tliis addition 
I have no doubt, but I suggest that its necessity casts grave doubt on the 
wisdom of the attempt to deal with this matter^ by statntory rules. I 
have no hesitation at all in suggesting for adoption as conventional rules 
. of constitutional practice the recomniahdations made in this Report. 
If, however, they were to be enact^ as statutory rules they would have to be 
hedged round with various restrictions which would render their enactment 
of no real value. Moreover, I am unable to see any answer to the 
aigument which would become normal that, unless there were statutory re¬ 
laxation of authority; the old practice ought as a matter of right to be conti¬ 


nued,. , 

53. My own recommendations involving legislation are ; 

(1) The suggestion regai-ding. the mode of assent to reserved Bills and 
. Aisallowanco of iWts of the Indian and local legislatures and the disallowance 
•of regulations and ordinances by His Majesty in Council (pars. l3). 

(2) The suggestion for aubjeoting to His Majesty’s instructions the 
actiwoftbe Governor-General in his assent , to, refusal of assent to, and 

■ reservation of Bills of the Indian and local legislatures (paras. 12, 26.) 


The aue^estion that the Indian Legislature should be allowed to 

' ' a flf f.hft SfdkfA f.Ki» 


irarv or repeal with the previous sanction of the Secretary of State the 
.^Zdlnf^ecaon » .nd pari. VII aad VDI sf th, Govrrameat «f 
.India Act (para. 26.) 

(4) The suggestion for the abolition of the Coan«nIf all the powers of 
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tW Setjretaty of State inCoancit being transferred totho Secretary of 
State. This will inTOve the disappearance of sections 3*13 of the Govern* 
ment of India Act, and consequential amendments tfaronghont (para. 30.) 

(6) The suggestion as to giving freedom to the Secretary of State to- 
regulato by executive order questions of correspondence by the repeal of the- 
present statutory ptovision8(para. 40.) ^ ^ . t j* 

(6) The suggestion regarding the charges in connection with the India- 
Office to be borne by the funds of the United Kingdom (par. 47.) 

Bead V—.Matters cognate or relevant to t7ie above 

64. After most careful consideration of the proposed appointment of 
a Select - Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Affairs, I am- 
satisfled that tile creation of such a bpdy is not in effect consistent with- 
the conceptions of the functions of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State explained in the preceding portion of this Beport. ^ Ai 
Committee which was accorded sudi powers,, including that of expressing' 
views on current questions of policy after an examination of the Secretary 
of State, as would., result in membership of it becoming an object of 
ambition, would develop such a taste for interference in Indian affairs that 
whatever its immediate value, it would menace the progress of self-government 
in India, which can only, it must be remembered, be accomplished through 
the deliberate abstention from oriticiam or interference of both the (^vern- 
ment of the United IGngdom and of Parliament. There are other objections 
to according such powers to a Committee, but they belong to a different 
sphere and need not here be dealt with. On the other hand, if less power 
than this is accorded to the Committee, it requires very little knowledge of 
of the exacting duties connected with internal questions imposed on members^ 
of Parliament by the political life of the day, to realise that the Committee- 
would fail totally to fulfil the purpose for which it is destined—the creationr 
of a better informed and more sustained interest in India. 

55. Unfortunately, however, my opinion on this topic must he qualified 
by the knowledge that the majority of my colleagues desire that the Secre-< 
tary of State should stilt be gnided in large measure in the performance of 
his functions by the advice of a permanent Advisory Committee. If -Parlia^ 
ment, acting on this advice, should see fit to impose on the Secretary of State 
the moral obligation of constant reference to a body mainly representative of 
the opinion of official circles in India, I cannot deny that the creation of a 
Parliamentary Committee with extended powers of intervention and criticism 
might serve as a nsefnl corrective of the antocratio tendency nhidh reliance 
on official opinion might tend to generate. I am convinced, however, that 
the realisation of responsible Government in India will be secured most rapid¬ 
ly and with least strain to the good relations between the peoples of the Uni- 
ti^ Kingdom and India, if Parliament entrusts this grave question to th e- 
nnfettei^ judgment of the Secretary of State for India, confiding to him the 
didsiou of the detailed manner in which he will secure the end which it has 
approved in principle. 

56, Oar attention has also been directed to the terms of clause 30 of 
the Bill to amend the Government of India Act. which legnlates the modb- 
of making the extremely important rales to carry out the many matters- 
of ^ the first magnitude which the new proposals leave to be enacted in> 
tbis shape. The clause entrusts this high, function te the .Governor- 
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<3eneral m Council -with the sanction oft&e Secretary of State in Council, 
and p^des for the annalment of the rules so made, or part thereof, on 
an address -from either House of Parliament.' I cannot consider that this 
procedure is constitutionally jnetifiable. I am clearly of opinion that the 
xesponsibility for. making the rales must rest direcUy on His Majesty’s 
tTOvernmeBt, and that the rnles should, therefore be made by Hia Majesty 
in Council, acting of course onthe recommendation of the Secretary of State 
who would, when neceseaiy, obtain the approval of the Cabinet for his 
proposal. I am also clearly of opinion that the provision for the annulment of 
rules sO mode on. an address from either - House of Parliament is oontraiy 
to principle and' open to serions ' practical disadvantage. The making of 
'the rules should be one of thC’ important duties of the Seototary of 
State, who should follow a deliberate and consistent pob'ey in regard to it, 
and it should not be possible for either House of Parliament nnezpoctcdly 
firom time to time to intervene. ■ . . 

57. I most also invite attention to two provisions in the Hill which 
appear to me, if passed as they stand, to affect the validity of the presnpposi* 
'tion on' which Ws Report is’ bas^ that- in regard to transferred matters 
-there will'be a form of ministerial rcsponsiblity in the provinces. The result 
of clause 13 (3) of the Bill is to permit the Governor in-Oouncil or the 
<]rovemor acting with a minister to invade spheres, from which they are 
intended to be excluded, - with legal impunity, white a '‘consequential 
amendment” in Part II of Sohednle HI to section 110 of the Government of 
India Act confers upon a minister an immunity from the jorisdiction of any 
High Court in respect of his official action^, and of offences not being' treason 
or felony, which is entirely subversive of the rule of law, itself the ossential 
ooncommitant of responsible govemmrat.. The explanation of the latter 
■enactment is, of conrse, simple, as it is merely an extension to ministers of 
the immunity accorded to executive councillors under conditions now 
■obsolescent, and the abolition of the exemption in the case of execotiva 
conncOloiB woold seem to be the step desirable, hot the nnparallelled step of 
■exempting ministers from legal ■ control.' In the case of the head of the 
Executive Government of India, in the provinces, there are adequate reasons 
for an exemption which is enjoyed by -the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
though not by the Govemors-General and Governors of the Dominions, but 
these considerations do not apply to officers of less importance, I regret also 
-the insertion.in danse lA (1) , of the Bill of the provision that certain Bills 
shall be reserved, without any statement as to the effect of this requirement, 
-though presumably it means that the validity of a measure, open in snlMtance 
to no objection, ican be qnestioned because it shoold under this provision have 
been reserved and was not reserved. Nor.is it obyions why by clause 8 (4) it 
■should be proposed to perpetuate section 79 <4) of the Government of 
India Act when a mneh more satisfactory statement of the law is contained 
in the last paragraph of: Seption 84 of that Ac^ which was added in 1918. ’ 

68. There is one further topic of great interest which I consider should 
not he ovorl«ked in. a complete survey of the field of our enquiry : the position 
of the Secretary of State, not as superintending, directing and controlling 
the process of Indian Government, but as representing wis-o-vis' the 
Government of the United Kingdom and, in international matters, -the 
neople of Indisk ffis position, in this aspect receives no recognition in the 
Comment of India Act, and is necessarily a temimraiy arrangement. In 
due conrse India will be ropresented in London by a High Commissioner with 
■wide authority or « Minister Resident under the scheme devised for the 
rominiona by’hlr.' Asquith’s ■G<»venuDeDt>iml812y and communicated to the 
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Dominion Goremments in Mr. Horconrt’s despatch of December. 10, 1912.. 
In the meantime, however, the duties which a minister in London would 
perform under a responsible Government of India devolve rightly on the 
Secretary of State for India. 

. . 59. The recognition, however, of the international position of India 
which British diplomacy, resting on the efforts made by India during the 
war of liberation, has secured during the deliberations of the Peace CoO' 
ference, is based in ultimate analysi.s not merelj on the personality of British 
India but also on the tacc that it possesses a national' will, which in due- 
course will bo expressed by the political organisation of the territory as a 
self-governing unit of the Empire. While, therefore, I entirely concur 
with the opinion that the views expressed in international matters by India 
must be determined by the Government of India, on which will devolve 
the necessity of securing the carrying out of the international obligations- 
of India, 1 am of opinion that worts should be made to bring the repre^ 
sentatives of the people into as close touch with the Government as possible- 
on this topic. Various methods of securing this result are conceivable, and 
I shall content myself with two suggestions, which are based on tne- 
assumption that under the League of itiations’ covenant, as finally accepted^ 
India will be entitled to be represented at meetings of the League by 
there delegates. In that case I suggest that the representation of 
India should normally consist of the Secretary of State some other* 
British minister if the Secretary of State cannot be spar^ for the duty)- 
and of two members appointed by the Secretary of State on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Council of State and of the Legislative Assembly (the 
official members of that body abstaining from voting), the view of fhe 
British minister prevailing in case of disagreement among the delegates tm- 
to the method in which the vote was to be rast. Secondly, I suggest thit 
nay proposals which the Government of India desired to submit for con¬ 
sideration at a meeting of the League should, if found practicable, be 
submitted for discussion by the Indian Legislative Assembly and the- 
Gouniol of State presumbly at, or about, the time when delegates were 
nominated. It would, of course, always be open for resolutions on the 
matter to be proposed independently by members io the Assembly or Council,. 
Nubject' to the usual rules affecting the bringing forward of resolutions. 

60. A suggestion worthy of serious consideration as a means of 
'securing the greatest possible measure ef harmony and co-operation 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of State was made- 
to us by our colleague, Mr. B. N. Bi»u, who indicate the desirability of 
taking advantage of the elasticity in the composition of the Executive- 
Council of the Governor-General, contemplated in danse 21 of the Bill to- 
secure, the inclusion in its number of men appointed directly from 'the 
United Kingdom. There are obvious' possibilities in the way of making 
euch appointments from among men with experience, official or-unofficial 
in law, nnance, or commerce in the United Kingdom in each Manner a^ 
to secure closer touch between the policy of the Government of liidia and 
of the Government of tlie United Kingdom. But the matter has only 
indii-ect relevance to the questions referred to us, ahji I content mvself 
therefore, with an expression of .sympathy for the suggestion of mr 
tetteague, whose positic^ as ,a member of tfee ^^uiicil..^pfaud~* 
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representatiTe of ladian political views tendeis his opinion on this topic of 
special value. 

61. I should make it clear that the recommendations in this Report are - 
based entirely on the foundation of the MontagU'Chelmsford Report, by 
which the Committee was to be guided, and from the principles of which 
I have not felt at liberty to depart, and that they ought to be judged 
solely as efforts to dll up in detail the outlines drawn in that document. 
X may add that military questions were not taken into consideration by 
ns. and my recommendations therefore ignore entirely that aspect of Indian 
relations with the United Kingdom, fundamental as the importance of this- 
question is in its own way. 

62. In one respect I am glad to be in full agreement with my colleagues 
in appreciation of the admirable manner in which the Secretary and the- 
Assistant Secretary performed the important duties imposed upon them by 
the Committee. 



Government, of Jndia Bill 
2nd Reading:. 

House of Ammons—S June J9J9 . i . 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. .'Montagu)rT-I beg to 
-andve; “that the bill be now read a second time.” 

The House having now somewhat approximated but by no 
■means reached its ordinary aspect on Indian Debates, I rise to 
■discharge the highly important task, a task of which I fully realise 
the responsibility, of asking this House, on behalf of His Majest/s 
-Government, to read a second time the bill which has been printed 
and circulated. 1 .desire to avoid going into details upon this 
necessarily complicated and technical measure. I have flooded 
the House, in response to requests, and in order to give information 
to it as far as I possibly could, with a series of elaborate documents 
and these will obviate, because I will assume that the House has 
mastered these documents, a large amount of technical dis- 
•quisitions. But in view of certain criticisms 1 want once again 
-to repeat the origin of this Bill. When I took office two 
years ago much work leading up to the preparation of a bill 
•of this kind had already been done. Despatches containing 
schemes for reform had passed between the Government of India 
and my predecessor, and out of their proposals and cirticisms 
of them had emerged this principle, that to my predecessor nh 
•reform of the Government of India would be acceptable wliich did 
not involve the transfer of responsibility from these Houses to the 
■people of India. I took up the work where the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer left It, and the pronouncement of the 20th August 
■followed, a part of which was that my acceptance of the Viceroy’s 
invitation to proceed to India had been anihorised by His Majes-' 
■ty’s Government. No sooner was that prononneement made than 
1 appointed a very important India Office Committee, presided over 
by Sir William Duke, an Ex-Lieut-Govemor of Bengal, a Member 
of my Council and an Indian Civil Servant ->^1 repeat all these qnati- 
iicaiions because it is suggested in some quarters that this hit) aiose 
■spontaneoQsly in the minds of the Viceroy and mysi.U wuhout 
|>revious inquiry or consid eration, under the influence ot Mr. Lionel 
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Curtis. I have never yet been able to understand that you approach 
the merits of discusaon by vain efforts to approximate to its 
authorship. I do not even now understand that India or the 
Empire owes anything more or anything less than a great debt 
of gratitude to the patriotic and devoted services Air. Curtis 
has given to the consideration of this problem. But this Com¬ 
mittee presided over by Sir Wiliam Duke sat at the India Oflice 
from the 20th August until 1 left for India, accompanied by 
Sir William Duke, Lord Donoughmore and Air. Charles Roberts 
on the 20th of Octoberr. We held repeated conferences in the 
enforced leisure of a long sea voyage and discussed the problem 
almost daily on boardship up to the time when we reached India, 
where we were joined by Air, Bhupendra Nath Basu and Sir W- 
Vincent, a Alember of the Viceroy’s Executive Council- Sponta¬ 
neously as a necessary consequence of all these deliberations, as a 
necessary consequence of the terms of the pronouncement of the 
23th Aug, as a necessary and inevitable consequence of an unpre¬ 
judiced study of the question, we reached the conclusion upon 
which the bill is based, a conclusion reached after listening to 
innumerable deputations, after six months conference with non-offici¬ 
als, after continuous discussion with the Government in the provinces 
and at Delhi, with the heads of all the Local Governments. From 
the time I returned to London, a new India Office Committee 
presided over by Mr, Charles Roberts and containing a large number 
of Civil servants who have taken part in this discussion, and whose 
services I have had the privilege to command, have sat upon and 
discussed all the criticisms that have reached us on the Bill. 
Sir Wm. Duke, Sir James Brunyate and Sir Thomas Holderness 
were members. Sir James Meston, the present Finance Alember 
of the Government of India, was-home last year and helped in 
the deliberations of, this Committee. In recent months it has been 
assisted by Sir Frank Sly, Air, Feetham, Air. Stephenson and 
Air, Aluddiman. 

This committee has been concerned in drafting the Bill and 
in considering all despatches and telegrams and criticisms upon the 
scheme originally proposed. After this prolonged discussion and 
deliberation of almost exactly two years in extent, I now ask with 
some confidence for the Second Reading of the Bill, which I do 
not hesitate to say has been as carefully prepared and considered 
in ail its aspects as it is possible to consider a measure of this 

kind. 

I ask for the Second Reading of the Bill to-day for two reasons. 
First of all. there is so much general agreement on all sides in 
India and here as to its provisions, so much general agreement 
and such important points of difference on methods side by side. 
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that I do not believe there is any way of getting on until we 
examine the details of the measure in a Committee representing 
Parliament. Second Reading points, I think 1 shall show, are points 
on which there is general agreement both in India and here. 
There are very important differences—which I do not wish to mini¬ 
mise—as to methods and you will never get to a discussion 
of those methods infinitely technical, until you have a small body 
■constituted whicti will take evidence and consider the alternative 
merits and demerits of the different plans. It is our intention if 
the House gives a Second Reading to this measure to-day, to ask 
■that it should be referred to a joint-committee of both Houses and 
that that joint-Commitiee should consider all the questions that are 
■involved. I cannot emphasise too strongly that it is the Government’s 
wish that ttiat Committee shouhi discuss the matter not only from 
the point of view of detailed examination, but from the point of 
view of the examination of alternative methods. 

Let it have free scope. Let the House appoint a committee to 
go into the whole question, and, as I have said before, so recently 
a fortniglit ago, although I believe from the bottom of my heart 
that you dare not and ought not to do less than we propose in this 
Bill, 1 shall be glad to take the advice of the committee on any 
alternative method which really and actually promises at least as 
much. 

I would say only one thing. We have so many responsibilities in 
this House, so many important questions needing consideration, 
that perhaps India looms quite smatly to many Members, but this 
problem to 315,000.000 of people eagerly awaiting, so far as they 
are politically educated, the decision of this House—to India this 
subject is all important. Let no man join in this Debate, Jet no 
■man accept the incalculably responsible task of helping—and we 
want help, it is a difficult enough problem ’ to require help—of 
'helping on the committee unless he is prepared to go there 
constructively and not destructively, to help op as perfect a plan as 
can be devised, and not with the intention to delay or thwart 
legislation, which in my mind, and in the minds of the House I 
-hope, it is absolutely essential to carry out. 

The second reason why I would urge the assistance of the House 
■in the passage of the Second Reading to-day is the impatience —1 
think the legitimate impatience—with which India is waiting a stait 
■upon the policy enunciated now two years ago. That policy was 
-announced and this Bill was drawn up with a view to meeting 
■existing conditions In India, my experience of the Government of 
India now extending over something like six years of office make 
me confident that there is no more fallacious platitude, no more 
■obvious fallacy than that which is on the Ups of so many critics of 
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Indian affairs—that it is a country which never changes, a country 
which undergoes none of the emotions which other countries 
experience. One old Indian friend of mine, who has been engaged 
upon public affairs in this country, who has been absent from his 
own country fourteen months only, and who returned to it the other 
•day, told me when last I saw him that he thought politically it was a 
■different place fourteen months ago. The war, the causes of the 
war, the objects of the war, the speeches of those who conducted the 
political aspects of the war, have had their effect from one end of 
India to the other, and have been preached everywhere, as the 
•documents which I published themselves show. 

The pronouncement of the aoth August promised that substan¬ 
tial steps in the direction of responsible Government should be 
taken as soon as possible. There is no use for pronouncements 
that are not fulfflled, there is no use for pronouncements which 
take geological epochs to fulfill. D mbts are already beginning to 
appear. It is suggested already—unworthily suggested, wickedly 
suggested—^but still suggested—that we made the announcement 
and declared the intention of His Majesty’s Government in order to 
secure loyally from the Indian peoples during the war and that now 
that we have achieved victory we are not going on with our purpose. 
I say this to show that, in my opinion, as in the opinion of the 
Governor of Bombay, delay, inexcusable delay, unnecessary delay, 
would be fatal to our purpose. For that reason, after two years’ 
consideration of this problem, I venture to suggest to the House 
that I have shown no undue haste in bringing this Bill before the 
House of Commons. First it used to be said “oh 1 you must not 
introduce the Bill until the opinions of the local Governments have 
been published and we have had an opportunity of reading them.” I 
promised the opinions of the local Governments and the opinions of 
the local Governments have been published in accordance with that 
.promise. To a very large extent they are irrelevant, because, 
despite the letters which have been published and the arguments 
they have used in them, they have produced, at a subsequent date, 
an alternative plan, about which I shall ’ have something to say 
later on. But they are published. Now when they are published 
•comes the new argument “you are hurrying on the Second Reading 
of the Bill when we have not bad time to read the papers.” So 
first you say “Do not take the Bill because you xvant the papers.'' 
Then when the papers do appear you say “Give us time to read the 
capers ” In other words for the man who does not want to do 
something, the day on which you ask him to do something is 
always the wrong day. 

I have published also, in order to avoid discussion to-day, two 
White Papers One White Paper e.xplains, as clearly and as 
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concisely as 1 could do it, the actual effect of the clauses of the 
Bill. The other White Paper shows what the existing^ Government 
of India Act passed in 19115 will look like if these Amendments are 
made in it, for this Bill has been drafted with a view to automatic con¬ 
solidation with the Government of India Act 1915. which embraces- 
a very large number of statutes. It is suggested that when this Bill 
has beeri passed by Houses of Parliaments it shall be automatically 
included in the existing Act and will itself disappear as a separate 
Act. In order to see the effect of that process—the best form of 
legislation, I venture to think, when you have a previous statute— 
I have published and circulated a copy, that I hope, will avoid the 
necessity at this stage of going into details. A few more words I 
must say as to the form of the Bill. In the first place it may be 

_it has been said—that we propose to rely so . much on rules 

and regulations under the Bill that ihe Bill itself is only a skeleton. I 
need not remind the House that there are many precedents for that 
procedure, in fact, in almost every statute referring to the Govern¬ 
ment I think that procedure has been adopted. But I would also 
remind the House that deliberately of intention, in accordance with 
the terms of the pronouncement of the aolh August this Bill does 
not pretend to give to India a constitution that will endure. It is- 
transitional, it is a bridge between governments by the agents of 
Parliament, and by the representatives of India. It must be in such a 
form that it sh»ll be not static but fluid, that alterations can be- 
made in it from time 10 time, and that you should not form a rigid- 
constitution by statute which could not be altered except by 
trespassing at intervals upon the over-burdened and over-mortgaged* 
time of this House. Therefore we have resorted to the plan of 
precedent, of asking that delails shall be accomplislted by rules. 
Let me hasten to add that this is one of the points upon which I 
approach this problem with an open mind. If there is anything in- 
which the House would prefer to be done by statute, let us by all 
means, in the commitee stage, incorporate it in the statute, although 
let us try at the samelime to avoid rigidity, which, I believe would 
be fatal to our purpose. I would add also that it is not our intention 
to prevent the control by Parliament of these rules and regulations. 
The Bill provides that they shall be submitted to both Houses. 
The principle which it is intended to embody in these rules it is 
intended should be submitted to the joint-commiUee which it is 
proposed to set up, and the policy of the rules, if not the actual 
wording of the rules will therefore be carefully considered at the 
samelime as the Bill itself. I regard that as essential. It has. 
always been said that the Morley-Minto reforms were largely spoiled 
by the rules made under it I am not at the moment prepared to 
argue whether or not that is so, but 1 want on this occasion to 
avoid any possibility of that cliarge being levelled. Therefore L 
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hope that Parliament will not lose control of this Bill until the 
policy which is to be embodied in the rules has been laid down 
by Parliament. I come now to the Bill itself. What I would like to 
do, if I may, is to start afresh and try to take the House with me, if 
I can and if it is not too ambitious a project—in realising that if you 
start from the place where the authors of the Bill Start, the form of 
the Bill and the recommendations of the Bill are inevitable. Where 
did we start ? We started with the pronouncement of the 20th 
August 1917, I propose to ask : Is there anybody who questions 
to-day the policy of that pronouncement. It is no use accepting it 
unless you mean it, it is no use meaning it unless you act upon 
it, and it is no use acting upon it unless your actions are in 
conformity with it. Therefore I take it that Parliament or at any 
rate this House will agree that the policy of the pronounce¬ 
ment of the 30th August must be the basis of our discussion 
—the progressive realisation of responsible government, pro¬ 
gressive realisation, realisation by degrees, by stages, by steps_ 

and those steps must at the outset be substantial. That pronounce¬ 
ment was made in order to achieve what I believe is the only logical, 
the only possible, the only acceptable meaning of the Empire and 
Democracy, namely, an opportuni^ to all nations flying the Imperial 
flag to control their own destinies. 

[An^Hon. Member: "Nations!”] 

I will come to nations in a moment. I will beg no question. 
The Hon. Member raises the question of nations. Whether it be a 
nation or not, we have promised to India the progressive realisation 
of responsible government. We have promised to India and given 
to India a representation like that of the Dominions on our Imperial 
Conference. India is to be an original member of the League of 
Nations. Therefore 1 say, whatever difficulties there may be in 
your path, your Imperial task is to overcome those difficulties and 
help India on the path of nationality, however much you may 
recognise—and I propose to ask the House to consider them—the 
dlfliculties which lie in the path. 

Supposing for a moment there are those who consider that the 
Empire has justified itself when you give to a country satisfactory 
law and order, adequate peace, decent institutions, and a certain 
measure of prosperity under the defence that you have provided ; 
supposing, in other words, there are people who believe that 
you have fulfilled your mission when you have run the country as 
an estate, not as a country at all; even then, approaching 
it from the other point, there are large proposals in this Bill 
which command assent from them. There are the proposals 
for devolution, the proposals for decentralisation. I have beard 
no critic in these two years who has not told me that It is 
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al>solutely Essential for the' local Glovernments to get more 
freedom from the Government of India. 1 do not think that any 
body questions that; from the point of view of administrative con^ 
veniencfe, if on no higher grounds, government by despatch, with 
all its cumbrous machinery, all its necessarily delaying methods, 
all the difficulties attending upon considering ^ and reconsidering 
plans and' projects over thousands' of miles of land and tboiisands 
'of miles of sea, all that ought to' be got rid of. I-aslt Parliament 
to assent to this proposition,' that you-cannot get rid of it unless 
you substitute something else for it. Now and to-day you cannot 
have a Government more bureaucratic and less dependent upon 
Parliameiit without being dependent, upon anything else', than you 
have at present. The only possible substitute for government by' 
despatch, is government by vote. The only possible way of really 
achieving devolution and ' making the' unit, when you have chosen 
the unit, responsible for the maiiagemetit of its own affairs, is to 
make the Government'of that unit respotisible to.the representatives 
of the people.' If jrou simply say “Let us have an irresponsible 
Government in a province and let the Gdvernment of^ India not; 
interfere and the Secretary’ of State not interfere and Parliament' 
hot'-interfere," you have'a'policy which is merely, the enthronemerft 
of bureaucracy and the very negation of the progressive ■ realisation, 
of responsible government. 

Therefore I go a step further. In order to realise responsible 
government and in order to get devolution, upon which, there is 
general agreement, yOu must gradually get rid of a government by 
the agents of Parliament and replace it by government by the 
representatives of the peoples of India. In' othen words you: have 
to choose your unit of government-, and you have got in that unit' 
to create an electorate which will control' the government. What 
is the' unit that' you are choosing to be.? Some: people would\say 
“Let-us "be Cbntent with the utiit of the local government area—^the 
parish council (I am not using terms of art' but terms* which ihave 
significance for this country;, the county 'council, the rural dist¬ 
rict council,’the municipalities—in other words that you. should 
give responsible- self-government in. the area of local government. 
That is already being done under the,terms of the Joint-Report, but 
that is not enough^ for two reasons. 

The first is this ; the policy of complete local self-govern¬ 
ment was adopted by' Lord Ripon ' in 1883:, and we are now 
proceeding to carry it - out, after a delay of something like 
thirty-five years. ' Ir is not enough to answer the new conditions 
arising 'Out of' the' :wbrld .war.by. fulfilling a: promise made 
thifty-fiye' ye&rs -ago and. therefore, that' is 'one reason* why you 
must give something more than' local self-government. But there* 
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Not a Clean Slate. 

is .another reason. You are not writing on a clear; clean slate. 
You are writing, and rightly in continuation of chapters which 
have been written before. You are building on foundations that 
■already exist. It is in the province that you must look for your 
unit because it is in the provinces that the great educational results 
of Lord Morley's Reform Bill have been achieved. He made the 
Legislative Councils representative to some extent of the people, 
with a very small electorate and practically no powers beyond pow¬ 
ers of criticism. But, it is the existence of those Councils which has 
awakened the apetite for self-government and have added to the 
appreciation of self-government in India and it is. therefore, to my 
mind, absolutely inevitable that we should proceed to devote our¬ 
selves to taking the Mbrley-Minto councils a stage further In their 
•development.. Therefore it is to -the provinces that we go and the 
.provinces are beginning to be the units of local patriotism iri India. 
1 do not say that as time goes on you will not substantially modi¬ 
fy the'size and boundaries of your provinces. Some of them are 
very artificial. ' But when you do, it should be in conformity with 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the provinces and not by executive 
action. 

; ,.If I have carried the House with me in the suggestion that ^ the 
province js the unit in which we shall start a progressive realisation 
•of, responsible government, what are.tbe difficulties that we have to 
face i They were suggested iii the joint-Report. I will emphasise 
them,again. It does India no good purpose to attempt to avoid 
•them but they are not. arguments against our purpose. They are 
.a.rguments which we must overcome. 

The difficulties are these: 

: Under the system of education which has been given to India by 
British rulers, education has not been spread wide. You have a 
very small fraction of the population highly educated and a very 
large proportion of tlie population not educated at all. You have 
secondly great differences of race and religion and great difficulties 
arising out ■ of. the harsh customs and precepts of, caste. 1 cannot 
help believing that there is. no better way of getting over these diffi¬ 
culties than by representative institutions. There is no greater 
stimulus to education, there is no better way of promoting commu¬ 
nity of action or of overcoming the acerbities of caste than by 
setting to the population a task to do together, to work the pros- 
Derity of their country. Many of those who write on India assure 
us of the insuperable obstacles presented by caste. It can only be a 
gradual process to get over these harshnesses and acerbities to which 
I refer But every step you take in this direction brings you .nearer 
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to the day when the population will not suffer as a consequence of 
differences of caste. It has begun. It is idle to say there is no 
difference of recent years in the conditions. When you realise the 
fact that men of all castes find themselves in the same third-class 
railway carriage, the way in which soldiers write to me that men of all' 
castes mess together, the work which is being done by the mem¬ 
bers together of the higher castes in helping the conditions and, 
devoting themselves to the social problems afforded by the lower 
castes—you will realise that those problems are on the way to being 
solved. 'I'he other day I came across a case of a co-operative 
society run by a Committee consisting of Brahmans, non-Brah- 
mans, Caste Hindus and Panchamas. They met to discuss this 
movement of co-operation which has grown enormously in India 
under a tree of three leaves—the Brahmins on one terrace, the 
non-Brahmins a little lower down, the Panchamas a little lower 
still. They discussed the business of the Co-operative Society in- 
that way. Do you imagine that, that is going to endure ? Some 
one will have a difference with some one else in discussing the 
management of affairs and will, talk to him. There is no better 
way of promoting democratic customs than by working them 
through democratic institutions. Despite all these difficulties, I 
therefore say, the essence of the problem is to train the electors, 

I desire to express, on behalf of the Government of India and 
the India office and, I hope, of this House, our appreciation of the- 
excellent work done by Lord Southborough’s Committee. An 
electorate has been formed ; that is to say, proposals have been 
made to put 5000, ooo voters on the register. But you do not 
form an electorate by that mere process. You have to get them to 
vote and you have to get them to understand what a vote means. 
You have to get them to appreciate the results of a vote. There is 
only one way of doing that, and that is to make a vote of some 
value. If a man is asked to vote and then nothing happens as 
a result of it, nothing that he can see, nothing that he can appreci¬ 
ate, nothing that either he can reward or punish by the transference 
or maintenance of his vote, and you will never train an electorate. 
Therefore it is a necessary step for the training of an electorate that 
you must give it power through its representative. If the result 
of a vote is that a certain person is elected, if he cannot only criticise 
but get things done, If he can do things, if he can be held respon¬ 
sible for the things he does, then the man who wants to turn him out 
will soon undertake the task of training the electorate to a realisa¬ 
tion of the importance of a vote. And therefore in order to train 
your eloctorate which is the only way in which you can transfer the 
power from this House and its agents to the people of India, you' 
have to give the electorate which you create men responsible to it 
to carry out its demands. 
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If I have carried the House thus far, the next step must be that 
70U have to choose a pnrt of the provincial functions which at the 
outset will be entrustd to the representatives of the people. Any one 
who has followed me in what I have said about education, about 
caste and about religious differences, will realise that it is not right 
to entrust them with every thing at tlie same moment. There are 
40 me things such as the maintenance of peace and order—I will take 
the definition which Lord Chelmsford and 1 suggested in the Report— 
■things in which mistakes are irretrievable, things in which the elec- 
■torate at the outset should not be able to enforce its demands, 
things like Land Revenue—which you should keep from the control 
•of the Representatives of the people. Immediately you say that, 
if there is anyone in the House who has gone so far witli me, I do 
not know whether they realise it, but they liave swallowed the 
awful, terrible, much criticised principle.of dyarchy. 

An Hon. Member :—Say duality. 

Mr. ffiontagru: Duality. I have endavoured to lead them 
as I was led myself to realise that the only way to achieve our 
purpose was to reserve for the present, and for the |wesent only, 
■certain functions of government under the control of the agents 
of this House and to transfer other functions to the representatives 
■of the people. That is what Mr. Feetham’s Committee proposes to 
do. That is what the India office Committee, and that is what the 
^Government of India and ourselves in discussion in India, came 
to the conclusion was inevitable—to separate the functions of 
■government, to transfer some, to reserve others and to proceed by 
gradually taking the functions that are at present reserved and trans> 
ierring them. Having decided that certain functions are to be 
-transferred and that other functions are to be reserved, the question 
next to be decided is, what is the form of Ministry that you will 
■set up to conduct them.? Is it to be one or is it to be two ? I sub¬ 
mit with great confidence to the House that immediately you try 
and preserve one Ministry, always acting together and sharing 
responsibility for all acts, you obscure the lesson of responsibility. 
Let us take a particular reserved function—say police—and a par¬ 
ticular transferred function—say education. You say “It is our 
intention that the people shall have their way at once in education. 
It is our intention that as far as police is concerned, for the mo¬ 
ment those who administer it shall carry out tlje wishes of the 
Houses of Parliament as the trustees of the Indian people." If the 
men in charge of education and in charge of Police are both equally 
members of the same government, each sharing responsibility for 
the acts of the other, both are equally responsible for police and 
education The one or the other may at any moment have to carry 
•out a policy of which he does not approve. The man responsible to 
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this House may have to carry out an education-il policy of which he 
does not approve. The man responsible to .the Indian Electorate 
may have to carry out a police policy of which he does not approve 
If you separate the two functions, if you separate the Government- 
into two parts, when a man who is responsible for education 
goes to his constituency, he says, “It is quite true that I have 
carried out a certain education policy, that is quite right. l am 
answerable for that, and I am prepared to defend it. With regard 
to police policy, I am not responsible, I am there only in a con-, 
sultative capacity, with no direct responsibility at all. Your only 
way of modifying the police policy is so to show the House of 
commons the excellence of the way in which you have used your 
educational policy so that In ten years’ time they will transfer ,to 
you the police policy too, but at present my responsibility ceases 
with the transferred subject." By that .means, .it seems to me, 
you can make clear, both to the electorate and to the individual 
who exercises power on behalf of the electortite, the extent of his 
responsibility, and in no other way. The logical sequence to that 
form of argument would be that you would have two Governments 
completely separate in the same area, with separate funds, separate 
finances, separate Legislatures and separate Executive staffs. I would 
suggest most respectfully to the House that that is impossible and for 
this reason. I cannot reiterate too often that the basis of this whole 
policy is its transitional nature. You want to lead on to something 
else at the earliest possible moment. If you have two Houses, with 
two staffs, two purses, the net result would be that the people con¬ 
cerning themselves with transferred subjects would never have 
anything to say on reserved subjects.- But if reserved subjects- 
are to become transferred subjects one day, it is absolutely 
essential that during the. transitional period,., although there, is 
no direct responsibility tor them, there should be opportunities 
of influence and consultation. Therefore it. seems necessary to 
separate the responsibility, there ought to be every room .that 
you can possibly have for consultation and joint deliberations- 
on. the same, policy and for acting together for the purposes 
of consultation and deliberation, as the Bill provides, - in. one 
Government. 

Colonel Wedgwood : and criticism. 

Mr. Montagu ; And criticism—This procedure wouldi be 
absolutely indefensible if.it were not for the fact that it is transitional 
and if it were not for the fact that at stated periods it is- 
proposed to hold a Parliamentary inquiry into, its working, with a 
view to further stages. By that means there is a certain method ®f 
progress. By that means everything that happens will come under 
review, and .the attitude adopted. by each part of. the government to 
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the affairs o£ the. other, part will be one of the prime factors" in ' the 
decision of the commission that reviews. , 

I have dealt now with the local governments and the way int 
which the scheme is evolved. I know it is a very hard thing; I know 
that it is.more than difficult to explain so complicated a procedure, 
particularly for one who has been saturated for two years past with 
this sort of argument and discussion. But I have endeavoured as 
shortly as I possibly could to portray the arguments once again. 
They are portrayed in the memorandum which I have issued, and 
the Government of India’s despatch, which have led up to this 
Bill. 

, ■ • • i 

I do not think the time has yet come for a similar movement 
in the government of India. I think that there we must take the 
step of one stage only, namely to make the Ilegistati'.e Assembly 
more representative, to give it greater power of influencing and 
criticising, but not at this moment of responsibility, and we must 
make the Government of India itself more elastic in its composition, 
less stereotyped, by altering certain of the Statutory provisions 
which govern its executive formation. We must also add to its 
power of dealing with its own work, because we. relieve it of the 
necessity of controlling a Urge number j of provincial functions. In 
so far as the provincial Government has got to defer to jts Legisla¬ 
ture by statute, that is to say in transferred subjects, you have a 
Government. which is responsible to the electorate. . Therefore 
Aere is no necessity to control it by the Govt, of India and you 
get the devolution which the men who want to perfect administration 
desire. . , . 


Therefore the Government of India will not be concerned, 
generally speaking, with transferred subjects, and the Secretary of 
state will not be concerned with transferred subjects. • Therefore 
this House will not be concerned with, transferred subjects. There¬ 
fore so far as transferred subjects are concerned, we shall have 
parted with our trusteeship and surrendered it to the representatives 
of the people of India. There is much more to be done with the 
Government of India. We have to release it from necessary ad¬ 
ministrative control by the India office, and for that purpose, 
incidentally to this Bill, I am awaiting the details of Lord Crew’s 

Committee’s Report, but so far as that is concerned, most of its 
recommendations, except as regards the composition of the council,- 
will be administrative and not statutory. At the same lime, as was 

mentioned in the Joint Report there is very much reason to believe 
that the secretariat system wants reconsideration and over-hauling. 
I think it is understaffed and I do not think it is modelled for the 
transaction of the complicated business which falls to the office at 
ThT present moment.*^ The House will be glad to learn that Sir 
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Hubert Llewellyn Smith, one of the most experienced British Civil 
Servants, has been good enough to accept my invitation, given to him 
on behalf of the Government of India, and Sir George Lloyd also 
invited him to consider those of Bombay. 

Colonel Wedgfwood : Does that include the staffs of minis* 
ters who deal with transferred subjects, or will they arrange their 
own affairs. 

Mp. MontagfU : Ultimately, of course, the ministers will arange 
their own staffs, but 1 want them at the moment to take over their 
Departments as going concerns. This question ’ of the Secretariat, 
however, is for the Government of India primarily and nothing else. 

Before I sit down, there are some very important matters with 
which 1 must deal. The first is that of the alternative schemes 
which have been presented arid which have been rejected in this 
Bill. There is the Congress and Moslem League scheme. I will 
not detain the House with the details of that. It was prepared 
before the pronouncement of the 20th August 1917. It does not 
attempt to realise responsible government but it leaves an irremo¬ 
vable executive at the mercy of a legislature which can paralyse it 
but not direct it. I do not believe that this House will ever agree 
to set up a constitution in India which will leave an executive 
that is not removable at the mercy of a legislature which cannot 
control it. 

Much more formidable is another proposal which comes from 
the heads of the majority of the local governments. Although I 
cordially agree with the Government of India in rejecting this pro¬ 
posal, I hope the House will believe that 1 do not underestimate its 
importance. It is the work of no'arm-chair critics. It is the work 
of the most experienced administrators of India. It is the work of 
men who are entitled above all others :to have their opinions care¬ 
fully weighed, and although I believe them to be wrong and desire 
to show why t believe them to be wrong, and that we shall have to 
argue this in Committee, yet it is with no sense of disrespect to 
them that I challenge their conclusions. Ic is a powerful array. The 
Government of Madras had no part or share in the elaboration of 
this alternative proposal, nor had the Government of Bombay, but the 
heads of five local Governments approved the alternative proposal. 
Yet the Government of Bengal, Lord Ronaldsliay and the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, Sir Edward Gait, preferred the 
Scheme of the Bill and the joint Reports. That is the position. But 
although I do not want to discredit them, I want to suggest that 
really their view is accidental in this sense that it must not be assu¬ 
med, whatever the composition of those Governments, and whoever 
been their heads, the same result would have ensured. For 
instance, the Chief Commissioner of: Assam prefers the Scheme of 
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the majority of local Governments. But the late Chief Commissioner 
of Assam who-left only a few months previously—he came about 
a year ago—would have preferred, I know, the Scheme of the joint 
-Report and this Bill. The present Lieutenant Governor of the 
•United Provinces prefers the alternative scheme of the local govern¬ 
ments, but his predecessor would have preferred the scheme of the 
'the joint Report. A great deal depends upon personality. 

L C. S. Governors—thelp attitude. 


But although these gentlemen are entitled to give a very weighty 
opinion they are not unprejudiced. Where men have grown up under 
a system they do not like to see it altered. Their proposal is 
the existing system with another man added to the Executive Council. 
Nothing much worse than the Morley Minto Scheme—an alleged 
unity of government, bat no real unity of government, because 
one half of the Government is in their own words “necessarily 
■influenced by She opinions of the Legislative Council”, and the 
other half not. And there is no certainty of control by the legisla- 
’ture because on all subjects, if the Government certifies it is in the 
unterests of bis province, he can over-ride it. It is the same system 
with just another Indian Member added to the Executive Council. 
iLet me put it to this House. After all, the Civil Servant in India 
is not very different from the civil servant in this country. Whoever 
heard of a political reform in any office in this countiy coming out 
of the civil service ? This House is the place for political reform. 
You will never get it carried out by the civil service. As time goes 
on that service must carry out the wishes of those who dictate the 
policy. It must be first in this House and ultimately in India, 
•that that policy which the civil service is to carry out must be 
^dictated. 

Co'Onel Yate : why did you send Sir Llewellyn Smith to make 
reforms in India. Is he not a civil servant ? 


Mr. Montagu —am very much obliged to my hon. and 
gallant Friend. His intervention in Debate is always valuable. He 
has given me opportunity of pointing out my arguments. I am using 
-a civil servant to advise me on administrative changes as to how the 
secreUriat can carry out most efficiently the orders and wishes of 
its political superiors. That is exactly the function of a civil 
servant And this is what ultimately, when India is a self govering 
country 1 hope to see the position of the civil service. It is 
ouite true that in what I have said about the local government’s 

pi.» I b*™ tad"""* ‘■b'f 

thouirh he is not a civil servant, and aUhoughht h^ plan of his 
own, he would, I nm cerlain have 

•of Local governments to the plan of the Bill. But then Lord 
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Willingdon prefers to rely upon those qualities which he possesses^ 
which made him an astonishing success, in the Government of 
Bombay. He brings all the qualities. that ensure for him great 
popularity and all the qualities which made him. in this House a. 
successful whip. He says,, in effect, under a Governor such as Lord 
Willingdon, a more elastic arrangement would be far preferable to- 
the arrangement of dyarchy of the Bill. 

Under the scheme as we propose it to the House, if in any 
province a governor can so influence his advisers—and there are 
governors and governors, and Lieutenant governors and Lieutenant 
governors—if the circumustances of a particular province make it 
possible, there is nothing in the Bill which would prevent a gover¬ 
nor trying to discharge all the reserved . functions as if they were 
transferred. He can call his Government together and say do 
not belive much in this dual form of government. Let us see if 
we cannot get on together. Unless I am driven to it I will use 
none of the powers given to me under this Bill. We will always 
consult together. I will do my best to work the scheme in deference 
to the wishes of the Legislature on all subjects and 1 will only use m}'' 
exceptional powers on reserved - subjects if 1 am compelled to.” 
Perhaps if he is lucky he will get through his term of office without 
being called upon to use them. Therefore, under my scheme Lord 
Willingdon would get all he proposes in., his letter. But suppose 
there is another Governor who says “I am not going to consult 
you. I like the good old way. I believe that.good government, or what 
I think is good government, is far-better than self-government, than 
the scheme under the Bill. I know what is good for you better than- 
you know yourselves ” Under the scheme of the BUI, whatever 
the personality of the Governor, the transferred subjects are guaran¬ 
teed to be under the representatives of the people. Under the alter¬ 
native scheme, under the wide use of certification and of the local 
government majority, nothing is guaranteed to them at all. The 
time, I submit, is not in which you can be content that certain mem¬ 
bers of your alleged united government should be “necessarily 
influenced by the opinions of the Legislative Council.” What you 
want, if you are to lead India upon this road, is that the Government 
on certain subjects must respond to the wishes of the people. In 
other words, unless you have that' and more than the local govern¬ 
ments suggest, then there is no progressive realisation of responsible 
government. . 

The Indo-BPitish Association. 

Lastly I come to the scheme of the Indo-British Association. 
This is a body which gets very angry when I suggest that it does 
not intend, to carry, out the pronouncement of the aoth August in- 
any adequate way, and it has done great harm to India by leading 
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people to suppose that it has more influence on the decisions of 
Parliament than I hope it is ever likely to have. What are its 
proposals ? “Financial delegation as between the Secretary of state 
and the Government of India.” As a matter of administration, 
they are in agreement with the Bill and with the joint Report. 
But that does not lead to any progressive realisation of responsible 
government. “The reorganisation of the India office intended not 
only to remedy obsolete procedure but to obtain more recent 
knowledge of India ” They are in agreement with the joint 
Report on matters of administration. They are suggesting the 
work on which Lord Crew's committtee is now engaged. But 
that does not lead to the really progressive realisation in India as 
between the Government of India and the provinces in domestic 
matters and the transformation into a federal system.” Once 
again they are in agreement with the Bill and with the joint Report. 
But that in itself does not lead them nearer to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government. Then there are two points 
about municipal and local government and elementary education. 
These are not constitutional and constructive programme ; “in every 
province place one or two districts in charge of a wholly Indian 
official staff and extend that, if it proves satisfactory, into a 
division and finally into a whole province.” The scheme is a 
scheme of bureaucrats for the consumption of bureaucrats, intended 
for the enthronement of bureaucracy, “Let me, if I am in charge 
of a province, be not controlled in any measure by my legislative 
council.” I got some where—r-I will refer to it if I am challenged 

_the qualifying statemens “That the powers of the provincial 

Government are to remain unimpaired." They are not to be 
interfered with by the legislative council, or by the Government 
of India or by the India office. In other words the Lord Sydenhams 
of the future can remain upon their throne, untrammelled by 
control from above and undismayed by criticism from below. 
How is that to lead to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government.,, 

Brlffadiep-General-Cpoft ; Was he a successful Governor. 

Mp. Montagu—I do not want to express an opinion on that. 
His record is available. I am not concerned with the authorship. It 
does not matter who is the author. I am only concerned to test 
the programme and see whether it fulfils the policy of the progres¬ 
sive realisation of responsible government. And when I find that 
the Association puts forward a policy which pretends to carry out 
the pronouncement but which more or less involves bureaucracy, 
I am entitled to criticise with all the strength in my power. What is 
the use of ousting a British Civil servant and replacing him by an 
Indian Civil servant ? The district officer is the very backbone of 
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the administrative machine. 1 venture to predict that the-Indians 
themselves would be the last to wish to see the complete disappear* 
ance of the district officer, but we do no good by establishing Indian 
bureaucrat instead of an English bureaucrat. Of the two bureaucrats, 
■having regard to his training, 1 infinitely prefer at the present 
moment the English bureaucrat. If that is the best alternative 
scheme addressed to this House and if we really desire to carry 
'the pledges made to India, then it is far better to carry out the Bill 
-as it stands than to pay any attention to this scheme. We shall never 
get on with all the work that we have to do in India unless we have 
settled, as this Bill will settle, tlie constitutional question and its 
interminable discussion. I say it “will settle" What I mean is 
that I hope we shall receive from the joint Committee an agreed 
Bill, that all these alternative schemes will be considered in 
far more detail than is possible this afternoon, and that somehow or 
other a statute will pass as a consequence of the Second Reading 
•this afternoon, which will launch India on the road to complete 
self-government. There is so much other work to do in Indi a 
•that if we can once get a growing constitution for it to win for itself 
•that goal which we have-pronounced, we can turn our attention lo 
•the spread of education—to the perfection or at least to the improve¬ 
ment of education—we can turn our attention to the development 
•of her great resources and her great industries, we can consider the 
reorganisation of her defences. But before we can do anything and 
-in order to make these things possible it seems to me to be essential 
•to start her on the road of self-government. 

1 implore this House to show to India to-day that Parliament is 
receptive of the case for self-government and only seeks an oppor¬ 
tunity of completing it by the demonstrable realisation of the success 
of its stages. There is too much race prejudice in India at the 
present time. It is beyond this House to correct it. It does not 
exist only in India ; it exists in South Africa' too. But Parliament 
can help to correct it in the Constitution. If we hold on to power 
in India and stand fast to the policy of subordination, race friction 
will continue and ought to continue. If we surrender our trustee¬ 
ship to the great Provinces of India as speedily as they are ready to 
take it over, then Indians will have something better and more 
^orth doing than fiercely and Impotently to criticise those who are 
at present the agents of Parliament. 

Perorations on Indian affairs have a tendency to great similarity, 
at least the perorations of my speeches on Indian affairs always 
seem so. I cannot however—and 1 say once again—believe that 
Parliament is going to afford any obstacle to the partner ship of 
India in the British Empire. 

We have recently been sympathetic to the national aspirations of 
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Arabs, of Czeko stavs of Serbia. Here is a country desirous of 
achieving nationality, once again I repeat, an original member of the 
League of Nations, developed under our protecting care, imbued to 
a greater and greater degree with our political thought. Let us pass 
this Bill and start it» under the aegis of the British flag on the road 
which we ourselves have travelled, dispite all the acknowledged 
difflculties of the case, of caste, of race, of religion and of education. 
If you do that, if you pass this Bill and modify it until it becomes a 
great statute, I can say—we can say, as I should like to say with the 
authority of the House to the peoples of India : “The future and 
the date upon which you realise the future goal of self-government 
are with you You are being given great responsibility today and 
opportunity of consultation and influence in other matters in which 
for the present we keep responsibility. You will find in Parliament 
every desire to help and to complete the task which this Bill attempts, 
if you devote yourselves with wisdom, with self-restrafnt, with respect 
for minorities’’ That is the message which it seems to me—I say 
with all deference—'this House should send to the Indians to-day 
when you are starting to fulfil the pronouncement of the 20th 
August. That message cannot be sent unless the House is determi¬ 
ned to pass without delay and with every desire that it should be 
improved before it is passed, a statute which means the beginning of 
self-government, responsible government in the Indian Empire.- 
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Sir Donald Uaclaan : The Debate to-day is an eloquent 
comment on the Debate which occupied the House for a day and 
a half of its time. Tired and weary Members have listened to a 
speech which is worthy of the theme, and delivered by a Minister 
who has not only competent knowledge, but has brought to a very 
heavy task a zeal and an industry which fully fit him for the work 
which he has so well discharged to-day. But what about us ? What 
a range of subjects we. have tried to (>rapple with this week, and 
here what a speech this afternoon ! It is not only the question of 
the British Empire and of India which is at stake, but the whole 
question of the East and its relation to the West, because on the 
decision whicii this House will ultimately give with regard to this 
great measure—and that of another place—will turn the fate of 
Europe in its relations to those vast nations which populate the 
East. Railways, electricity and the swiftly developing means of 
transport and communication have largely abolished those physical 
difficulties which made it so easy and apparently true to say 
that 

“East is East, and West is West. 

And never the Iwain shall meet '* 


That is gone. The world, if it is going to be a world worth 
living in, must be a world in which all developed communities can 
join in a common League of Nations. Lest anybody here should 
think for one moment that this measure is a reckless leap into the 
political dark, may I just remind them and myself of what our 
relations have been stated bv authority to be to India, certainly 
ever since 1858. Many Members of this House, and undoubtedly 
a vsrv large number of people in this country, are alarmed at the 
prospect of the development of even the very limited scheme which 
has been adumbrated here to-day, but the whole test of British 
eovernment of Dominions far beyond these Islands, has been this: 
In times of difficulty and of stress are you going to adopt coercion 
or attempt conciliation ? No one doubts for a moment that the 
conditions in India are difficult to-day. There is the great Magna 
Pharta as the Indians regard it. m the statement issued in the 
name of Queen Victoria in 1858, when it was said that “Neither 
rare nor religion shall be a bar to the holding of any office under 
thrCrown ” When was that issued ? Within a few months of the close 


II 
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of the Indian Mutiny. What was the state of India then ? There 
are piping days of peace in India to-day compared with what follo¬ 
wed for » long time the close of that terrible chapter in the history 
of India known as the Indian Mutiny. And yet that was the poli¬ 
cy laid down by bur rulers then as to.our future relations to India. 
Sixty years have gone by and t<> what evtent have we fulfilled the 
promise the undertaking which lay beneath those noble words? 
Something has been done certainly. In t86i certain steps were 
taken. In 1883 there was ' a further march towards the fulfilment 
of some part of our promise, and in 1S92 ; and in 1907 there came 
the Morley Minto reforms, wherein at last the elective principle 
was accepted definitely and power to disscuss the Budget and to 
interpolate and also to pass Resolutions, was given. That is little 
more than ten years ago. Here once more we find a perfectly 
regular and far too long delayed additional step in bringing to the 
people of India the year-long promises given by this country to 
that Dominion. 

The point I want to make and urge again is this ; It is no new 
thing that we are attempting to-day—nothing of the kind It is a 
step, and a very safe step as I believe, safeguarded in alj sorts of 
direciions, which f think tliis country may take with confidence, 
notwith>sl3.nding the disturbed state of portions of India. We shall 
hear a great deal, no doubt, about the Rowlatt Act, and the con¬ 
dition of things which it was proposed to remedy. The South- 
borough Commission went out a few months after the Rowlatt 
Committee finished its investigations. They heard evidence and 
came unanimously to their respective conclusiops I have very 
much faith in the conviction that if the state of India was such as 
to entirely unfit it to be granted this moderate step forward. 
Lord Southborough and his colleagues would never have fell 
justified in submitting as they did the two Reports which are now 
on the Table of this House. If anything is to be done, and some¬ 
thing must be done, time is of the essence of the usefulness of the 
step. My right hon. Friend referred to a remark of Sir George 
Lloyd on that point and I would rather like to elaborate that, and 
to inform the House a little more fully of exactly what he did say. 
Sir George Lloyd was one Of us here for a number of years. He 
sat on a different side of the House from that on a which 1 sat, and 
held different opinions. After stating some facts he remarked in 
the communication to which I refer:— 

^‘Under those circumstances I am only concerned to express 
my profound conviction held before I .arrived in India and deepened 
siill further in the few months I have b;en in India that time is a 
factor of vital importance in the whole question of reform. lam 
convinced that delay is a greater danger even than an imperfect. 
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scheme and those of us ou whom must fall the heavy responsibility 
of putting a reform scheme into actual operation would be better 
able to work an impeifect scheme with the good will and confi* 
dence of all concerned than to operate a more perfect scheme, it 
one could be devised, if confidence and good will have been broken 
and alienated by disappointments and by delays.” 


If there was one other argument needed as to the irhpossibility 
of leaving these reforms where they hre I would emphasise what 
the right hon. Gentleman has said by the one' word "Paris.'’ 
How few of us realise, and certainly U has taken me some little 
time to do so, what that means. India has been represented in the 
great council of nation,? in Paris, sliaping not only the future of 
tlie belligerent-! but unquestionably of the world. Is it to be sug- 
gested, when these things have happehed, and when India has 
borne a noble and worthy share in the great world-conflict, that we 
are to approach this question in a niggarilly, distru,stful, alienating 
spirit? Such an attitude as that would be frankly contrary to tlie 
whole tradition of the rule of the British race, and I am certain the 
majoriiy of both Houses of Parliament will, aftercareful consider¬ 
ation_-which, of course, ought to lie given—come to the conclu¬ 

sion that some such measure as this is necessary. I hope with the 
right hon Gentleman, after such study as I have been able to give 
the proposals, that such alterations as will be made in tlie limiting 
sense but rather on the lines of indicating trust rather than distrust 
of our fellow-citizens under the Iinperiar Crown. My right hon. 
Friend has used the word "diarchy.”' If for every new project we 
are to have a Greek term, then, while there is a movement for the 
abolition of compulsory Greek in the universities, possibly we may 
have to introduce compulsory Greek for Members of Parliament. 

J lint know why they do not use a good Saxon word, or a word ■ 
with a goon old fasliioned Latin root 'Why call it "diarchy,” which 

almost seems to suggest something connected with dacoity! The 

question is whether you are going to set lip a dual system, and 
instead of a Governor and Executive Council, not elected but select- ^ 
J‘r\ YOU are' going to have reserved services and other services 
transferred to an elective Chamber under this system of dual work- 
• cr We know the difficulty of attempting anything new. I am 
certain hon. Members who wish to do so should get up here 
thenreticailv demonstrate the cimplele impossibility of work- 
scheme That is not the way the British Government have 
ing .the S people have never, thank Heaven, been 

Sred from attempting to do justice by iheore.ical difficulty and 
Sir k wffiv we l ave had -such success We have made Ieg,.Iat.ve 
thatis svti cialists and experts have demonstraied to the 

no.W„B could be done. . 
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The measures which are suggested in the Bill are, I think we 
will all agree, more fit subjects for careful consideration by a Joint 
Committee than for the very slightly imformed criticism of the 
majority of Members of tiiis House, amongst whom I certainly 
include myself. What We have to do here in the course of debate, 
so far as we can grasp the facts which are cognate, is to show our 
agreement with tlie fundamentals of this measure so that the Com¬ 
mittee when it gets to work will have behind it the authority at any 
rale of this House in the arduous task on which it sets out. As far 
as 1 can gather the proposals in general terms may be described 
thus. We here in the House of Commons representing the sup- 
reme power are going to have a good deal less to do through our 
representatives than we hatj before. The Secretary of Stats hopes 
to have less to do with the Indian Government and the Indian 
Government hopes to have less to do with the provinces and the 
Governor of the province hopes to have less to do with the domestic 
problems of his immediate area. I see that an bon. Member oppo¬ 
site disagrees with that, but that is how it strikes me. I think that 
is a thoroughly sensible idea. What are the safeguards? As far as 
I understand the subject, you are not really going to touch the 
central Government. The only thing you are going to do in that 
respect is to add one more Indian member. Ail the great controll¬ 
ing power will. be left alone all the questions of law and order are 
to be under the complete control of the central Government in 
India. Furthermore, as far as 1 can see, the Civil Service is going* 
to be left alone and is going to remain entirely under the control of 
the Government of India. 1 am sure we will all join, and certainly 
si> far as any tribute from me is worth anything, ,I desire to pay a 
heartfelt tribute to the splendid services which the Indian Civil 
Service during ail these generations has rendered to India. They 
have performed marvellous work. I do not think the world as a 
whole has ever seen anything like it. For the present, at any rate, 
lliat is going to remain untouched. The real change comes in the 
provinces, and on all questions which are not transferred such as 
law and order, and I suppose education—[ An Hon. Member; 
“No, no ! ” ]—the Governor maintains.almost despotic power, I hope 
1 am not going too far in saying so, or at all events a very powerful 
position over his Ministers under the new elective system He has 
the power of veto, and what that |>ower is we will see when the 
rules appear My right hon. Frimd, when he referred to the 
question of legislation by rule, did not know how sore a subject he 
was touching so far as we were concerned. 

The new elected chambers aie to be on a limited franchise of 
5,000,000 voter out of 300,000,000. [ An Hon. Memb>-r; “Two 
hundred millions 1"] It does not make any difference really to ihe 
argument. Even there very great safeguards are being introduced, 

I 
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and if you go through the scheme 3’ou will find it safeguarded at 
•every step. The only point is whether you have not got too 
many of them. In rough outlines there is the scheme which Is put 
•before the House of Commons to-day. Is it supposed that we shall 
give any grudging assent to the request which my right hon. 
Friend makes, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government—and that is 
the point—a Government which represents parties in the State who 
have been hitherto associated with strong opposition, as far as I can 
see, to any development upon what I would consider sound demo* 
■cratic progress in regard to India and our Crown Dominions beyond 
the seas ? They joined in that historic declaration of lotb August, 
igty. It comes to us with that tremendous force, and Ido say 
this in conclusion, that we seek to maintain India as an integral 
part of the British Empire. There may be in India, as there are 
in this country and in every country, bodies of men who seek soiiie- 
thing far other than that, but as far as I have been able to judge 
the responsible men of India, their ambition is to be a self-govern¬ 
ing dominion within the ambit of the British Empire. That is an 
■ambition which we can to some extent facilitate by the generous 
passage of such a measure as this, and the success of Acts of 
Parliament of this kind does not depend so much upon the mere 
■words that constitute the' Bills as on the spirit in which they are 
not only pul upon the Statute Book, but are administered. If 
that spirit is a broad-minded and generous spirit, even an im¬ 
perfect mesure like this can go a long way to reach the goal 
which I am sure we all wish to atiain. 


Sip H Craik ; I hope my right bon. Friend the Secreiary 
of State will not think it is merely conventional, and on the other 
hand, that it is not presumptuous on my part if I offer to him my 
most sincere congratulations on the statement of the Bill which 
he has presented to us this afternoon. These may perhaps be more 
acceptable to him, because they come from one who has generally 
diffred from him, and who is perhaps disposed to look with greater 
caution and with somewhat more of fear on the somewliat more 
advanced steps which he may be disposed to take in this Bill, I 
cordially echo the words which were said by my right hon. Friend 
(he Member for Peebles (Sir D. Maclean) in regard to the 
acceptance that we should give to this Bill. Of the general spirit 
which animates it I have not the least doubt, and I hope wfe may be 
able perhaps to come to some common understanding about it, but 
I think mv right hon. Friend has perhaps not devoted himself so 
closely as he might have done to the very abundant documents 
which have been thrown at us by the Secretary of State. I do not 
think he would have said, had he read them.^at the question was 
iUogelher ahoat how tar you might eateod. H. would have ««o 
that a great part of the discussions about this Bill must be loethoda 
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of adjustment and of balance of discussions bet^veen experts equally 
anxious to attain the end which he generally desires, but who will 
not by mere vague aspirations as to extension come to any practi¬ 
cal settlement. He quoted a letter from Sir George Lloyd, but 
in the first two paragraphs of tliat letter he says : 

“Owing to industrial disturbances 1 was unable state my view 
with regard to the scheme of constitutional reforms under discusr 
sion. I have arrived in India too recently, and since my arrival 
have been too preoccupied with the local condition of affairs 
in Born bay, to form any mature judgment upon the rival merits of 
the scheme put forward by my predecessor's Government and that 
proposed by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy,” 

It leaves the main question unjudged, although Sve would all 
agree that time is the essence of this matter and that it brooks of 
no considerable delay. I am a fairly old Member of the House, 
but I never rose to address the House with ia greater sense of 
responsibility than on this occasion. I know the difficulties of this 
matter. It is not because I attach any importance to views of 
mine, which must be largely second hand> but because I feel that 
any words used here may carry far beyond what their real , worth 
may be, and may, by some want of tact, or misplaced emphasis, 
cause ill-feeling between ourselves and our fellow-subjects in 
India. I am sure everyone of us will desire to speak with the 
greatest caution in this matter. My right hon. Friend need 
not fear that I shall plead for delay 1 am only anxious that you 
should get on as fast a.s possible. I am not, of: course, going to 
make the absurd and wicked suggestion that you made your 
declaration on the 20th August. 1917, with any idea of capturing 
loyalty—loyalty that could not have been captured except by the 
affection of our fellow citizens, and lam afraid that for once in re¬ 
gard to the form of this Bill, although I cordially agree with the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for Peebles in objecting to 
legislation by Regulation in ordinary matters, I think if he will 
study the whole circumstances he will agree With me that the right 
hon Gentelman the Secretary of State has no other alternative but 
to carry these measures into effect very largely b) Regulations to 
be issued hereafter. 

My right to speak on this is because for a quarter of a century 
1 have been in weekly correspondence with Civil servants in India 
over very various district scattered all over. I have visited India, 
but I do not attach, and I hope no sensible man will attach, very 
much weight to these cold-weather visits to India. Biit they do 
have a certain value to all of as if we take them in the proper 
way if we take them, not as a means of forming judgments for 
ourselves, but only as a key to understand what we read, and as 
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giving' that tincture of reality • which is necessary wholly to ■ per¬ 
ceive the force of what we are told. I do not think any man can 
move through India without finding that whatever he has read 
or heard or known about India is strengthened by such a visit. 
One mixes, perhaps, first of all with the wealthy Parsee marchanls 
of Bombay. . One may come next to the smoother elements of 
Bengali society, where dangers at least do not appear so much on 
the surface. You pass, perhaps, imo the more sentimental atmos¬ 
phere, still guided by those wise guides who know its movements 
down to the very bottom, of the sacred City of Benares. After¬ 
wards, perhaps, you can compare the more fighting element of 
Sikh society in Amritsar. Nothing teaches us more the work that 
has been done by our brothers in India than to go up to the 
frontier provinces. .1 remember passing the Peshawar, being 
received bv the Governor there, the late Sir Harold Dean. Natural¬ 
ly, these Governors are rather afraid of the type of Paget, m. p., 
and he perhaps doubted that I was not coming to teach him instead 
of trying to learn from him. That doubt was soon broken down, 
and we became the cl-isest and most confidential of frien s. I 
rode with him into the market every morning,' where he well knew 


that he was an easy object of murderous attack. I was sent by 
him up the Khyber Pass, that strangest of all scenes, where you 
pass through mountains occupied by the British pickets on certain 
days of the weeky in order to assure the passage of the great cara¬ 
vans from Central Asia. I drove up in the sole company of two 
files of Khyber Rifles, and I passed through the middle of a 
caravan stretcliing for a mile and a half on the road, and at last 
reached Lundi Kotal, and found three of my fellow Englishmen 
holding that fort within sight of Jellalabad, where they were sur¬ 
rounded by hostile tribes, and where their life was passed in soli¬ 
tary wardenship. I understood then something of the responsi¬ 
bility and something of the hardship, and something of the strain 
and stress of Anglo-Indian life. I apologise to the House for 
occupying so much time with ttiese perhaps senile recollections. 
What is the situation In which we stand in passing judgment 
upon the Bill which my right hon. Friend has brought forward ? 
Let me say at once that I accept without grudging and williout 
reserve the declaration of the 20th of August, 1917. I think it 
carried out what was the spirit of previous declarations. It might 
be obiected of course, that that was no Res.>lution of Parliament. It 
WAS made on the eve of an Adjournment, and was merely a dec¬ 
laration of a Minister confirmed by no Resolution of tbe House 
But we need not argue about that. I do not think anyone will 
nhiect to acquiesce in the spirit—if you do not like the word8--of 
dUlaration of 20th August. We must, by assenting to that, 
carry forward the political education of our fellow-citizens of 
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India. That will be our duty. It becomes our duty because we believe 
profoundly in the advantage of a constitutional Government. Our 
faith in Constitutional Government in spite of all our doubts, 
difficulties, and hesitations, makes it our duty to do all we 
can to develop that education. But is it: unduly cautious, if, 
perhaps from the habit of a life-time, I say we would have 
been on stronger grounds if we had been able to find that the 
mass of the population, and not merely a small handful, were press¬ 
ing us on to this movement? I do not say that because merely a 
handful are doing it we must- hold back, but we must remember 
that the educated and literary part of India forms a very sipall 
part of the population compared with the whole people. I am 
sorely tempted to quote a sentence from Burke who says ; 

“Halt a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring with 
their cries, while large cattle lie under the shelter of the British, 
oak chewing the cud in silence. Do not suppose that the noise 
comes from the large creature of the field.’* 

I would rather some of those silent masses had really been 
educated up to the stage of making this demand, and making it 
with greater force than can be made by what is after all, a very, 
very small minority of the nation. We must remember, also, that we 
have in India what the right hon. Gentleman has referred to as 
vast differences of nationality, of language, of religion, of caste. 
It is no use saying that we must treat India as a nation. India 
with her fifty or more languages, with her differences of caste, her 
varieties of religion—these things cannot be got over lightly by 
saying that we must treat India as a nation and gram her indepen* 
dence. I remember during my visit to India discussing at a station 
will) a commander of one of the Imperial forces of one of the na¬ 
tive States, the probable future of the Government of India. One of 
u« said to a native officer, “in the days of our grandchildren, 
will we still be here, or will you do without us p” The native officer, 
pointing to the inscription which is at every station in India—“Water 
for the Hindu gentlemen" “Water for the Mahomedan gentlemen" 
—said, “So long as that remains necessary, we must keep you 
here ’’ We have to settle secular differences, deep-rooted differences 
that divide the great masses of Indians, and we cannot lightly throw 
over our trusteeship, wipe out the whole matter and leave the strug¬ 
gle to be fought out by those for whom we have made ourselves 
responsible. 

We have also this to consider. We have to look to the fact 
that there have been recent experiments, and I am certain that my 
right hon. Friend would agree with me that those recent experi¬ 
ments have not always been completely successful. We had the 
experiments of Lord Ripon is 1883. They never led to anj’ great 
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results, and even now, as the right hon. Gentleman says, after 
thirty-four years, they are only beginning to take some sort of shape. 
We have the Morley-Minio reforms. I have looked through these 
various reports. All the different authorities on every side pronounce 
the Morley-Minto reforms an almost absolute failure. They have 
established a system of constant criticism without power and without 
responsibility, and, besides that, they have established a system of 
representation which is really a shame. Critic is never so likely 
to foster discontent or to be so captious as when it is entirely devoid 
of responsibility. Those experiments, at all events, have not proved 
great successes. Further than this, we have to remember that 
we have to look back upon three years of very great and serious 
disturbance in India. The Secretary of State did not in his speech 
to-night refer to all those disturbances that occured in the year 1916, 
nor to the results of the Rowlatt Commission and the consequent 
Acts restraining disturbances, but there is no doubt we have the 
right—and it is not any grudging spirit which makes us assume 
that right—of looking carefully at your proposals, when those pro¬ 
posals are made after thrre years of very dangerous disturbances 
in India, and while those responsible for the government of India 
fear at any moment the outbreak of divtnrbances. These are not 
things that can be. lightly passed over. I do not say that these 
dangers either justify us in refusing reforms, or justify us even In 
delaying reforms, but they do justify us—nay, they make it our duly 
—to look with caution, and with critical eye, on the reforms that 


are proposed. 

We start all these experiments with the conciousness that with 
all the successes that have been achieved, in one sphere of Indian 
administration we have nothing but failure, and that is in our 
Indian cducaiion. We have built from the top instead of building 
from the foundation. We have attempted to found universities of the 
very worst possible type, by competitive examination and by curriculii 
and degrees, and all the paraphernalia of universities, instead of the 
living spirit, which would have brought them closer, made an alliance 
witli the Indian spirit, and developed the real genius of the Indian 
nation through the university. No one who goes through the village 
schools or the little technical schools can say we have done anything 
but achieve failure. The village schools are really beneath contempt. 
They touch merely a handful. They are imperfect in their methods. 
I am not talking of reading and writing—that is only a small part of 
the curricuium. What I regard as the mam part of the education is 
getting hold of the younger generation, forming and shaping their 
charaSer and making them useful ciiizens, teaching them to he 
clean and fully developed, physically and intellectually, and, above 
all things long ago we ought to have made education far more tech¬ 
nical Unfortunately, the sys'em was established just at our worst 
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period, when we tliought about nothing but competitive examinations 
and degrees, and payment by results, and all the rest of it, where we 
never sought, even at home, to form character, to develop aptitude 
or to make our younger generation into really good citizens. That 
is one of the great difficulties we have in starling a new system of 
reform, that we have never laid the real foundation that would have 
enabled popular interest in politics, and the development of the 
representative system, by a well conceived system of education. 
Tliat is the one great failure in our‘ Indian administration, and we 
iiave paid a very heavy penalty for it. 

Now we come to the suggestion as to the shape which reforms 
should take. We all agree, as I have said, that some reform is 
necessary, that reform must be genirous, that it must cany out, 
not only the words but the spirit of the declaration of 20th Au¬ 
gust. and, further, it must be prompt, for the matter brooks no 
delay. My right hon. Friend referred to one very interesting and 
very able precursor of this syst^ of reform, and I am glad to 
join in the compliments paid to our mutual friend, Mr. Lionet 
Curtis, who belong to a very active, and a very important body 
of young men, whom I should be the last to criticise. I am 
proud to know him, and to pay that respect to him due irom 
age to youth. He and others have been doing good work, and 
part of that good work has been done in India. But we 
must remember, much as we owe to the proposals made by Mr. 
Lionel Curits, yet they have been set aside. I do not think mv 
right hon. Friend found it possible to adopt these proposals 
in their integrity. He found certain great difficulties. These 
proposals—to describe them in a single word—were to the effect 
that independent Government to a certain extent should be assig¬ 
ned to the small Stales within the provinces under the tutelage of 
the British Government. The difficulty was in the tut-lage, for 
it was anticipated that very soon tliere might be a collision 
between these small States independent in certain aspects and 
the wider Government. That, then, was set aside. 

Now we come to the proposals of the right hon. Gentleman. 
In regard to certain things he is perfectly right in saying there is 
common agreement We are all agreed as to the need for decen¬ 
tralisation. Weareallagreedih.it the present system of represen¬ 
tation is absurd, and that if you give representation at all it n)u■^t 
be a responsible representation. The right hon Gentleman, ilie 
Member for Peebles { Sir D. Maclean ) said that 5,000.000 was 
a very small number out of all the millions of India. Yet j ,000, 
000 is a very considerable advance upon a very few thousands. 
We all agree in the matter of decentralisation. The difficulty 
arises when you come to the detailed proposals of ’ the diarchic 
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Government, or by whatever name you choose to call it, by which 
there are to be reserved and transferred subjects, and in which 
these subjects are to be handed over to the Government to be 
administered by Ministers chosen and responsible to the legislative 
Councils, and very much independent of the Governor and his 
executive. I am sure the right hon. Gentleman mn.st, as well as 
anyone, admit that there are very serious difficulties in this. I am 
not giving here a final opinion, but this, after all, should be the 
most feasible, workable, and practicable scheme of all the reforms. 
My right hon. Friend, I am certain, will agree that there are certain 
self-evident difficulties about it. 'I'hat is admitted in more than one 
statement that has appeared, above his own name or written by his 
own hand. All that is said may be perfectly true, that of the com¬ 
peting scheme this is the better, because its advantages outweigh ii.s 
manifest disadvantages. There is the alternative scheme of the 
four provincial Governments, but this my right hon. Friend criticised 
very severely and with great skill. I admit that in the alternative 
scheme there would be no division between transferred and reserved 


subjects, that there should be an increase in the native elements in 
the Executive Council, and that that increase should bring with it 
responsibilities and perhaps open the door hereafter to still further in¬ 
crease. I am quite aware of the difficulties. They might create 
discontent amongst these and those they represent, and perhaps 
upset the Government, On the other hand the thing might inci¬ 
dentally, under such strain, develop into greater power It is quite 
true that this alternative scheme may be open to objection. The 
right hem. Gentleman has so stated. On the other hand, he must 
remember that his own scheme has been very severely criticised. 
Lord Ronaldshay and the Government of Bengal have refused to 
join in that alternative Government. My right hon. Friend Avill 
agree that Lord Ronaldshay and the Government of Bengal did hot 
agree with the alternative system proposed, yet it would rather 
strain the words of the despatch of Lord Ronaldshay to say that they 
evinced entire agreement with the proposals of the Report. My 
right hon. Friend will agree that the despatch does not necessarily 
argue support on the part of Lord Ronaldshay. 

I feel sure the House will reserve its judgment. We are quite 
ready to go a little further. Wliat our duly is in conjunction and 
collaboration with the right hon. Gentleman 1.. try to find out wl.at 
is best to devise, what will best do that which we ought to do, I 
sav very humbly that I think I see the danger. I distrust, and very 
strongly distrust, some of the recent experiments. I have doubts as 
10 the practicability of some of the proposals. 1 cordially agree 
hat settlement, and some quick settlement is desirable, and that we 
must not always be guided by mere abstract constitutional principle 
I Im very glad the right hon. Gentleman has-^nd he will correct 
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me if I am wrong—^adopted as a practical measure—though I think 
really it is capable of no constitutional defence—a system of com¬ 
munal representation. Anyone who knows cannot but feel that 
communal representation is really not consistent with any broad 
principle of constitutional government. All the same, the right 
hon. Gentleman would say that, in the circumstances, and as things 
stand now, it is necessary in India. 

Colonel WedgfWOOd; I think it may be necessary to let the 
Muhammadans and Hindus arrange the matter themselves. 

Sip H. Craik : I think the words of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of Stale are the more practical form. 

Colonel WedgfWOOd: 1 thought you were against it all. 

Sir H. Craik: I want just to put forward, as one essential 
element in your procedure, to keep a fair and just attitude towards 
the Civil Service. Trust its members. Do not despise their rights.. 
My right hon. Friend himself has experienced something of the 
spirit in which they are ready to approach this question. I think 
wc will deal with it. I think he has received—in fact, I need not 
make any mystery of it, because, I myself have passed on to him 
documents from the Civil servants. I think he will agree that these 
show the .same spirit of loyalty in their views on the proposals now 
made that have been traditional in their profession. The right hon. 
Gentleman compared the position of the Civil servants with that of 
tlie English service The analogy is not complete. The Indian 
Civil Service is a service that has far more responsibilitr, 
far more initiative, and I as a man of the home service am 
proud to acknowledge it. It has been the duty of the Indian Civil 
Service to form opinions upon the larger question and to give those 
opinions. They were completely different from the home serv ce, 
who merely administer and whose business it is not to from opinions 
upon the great questions. 1 trust my right hon. Friend will remem¬ 
ber that the position, even financially, of the Civil Service is very 
serious. It has been brought before successive Governments since 
1911. In 1912 a Commission was appointed, It reported in 1915, 
but not the slightest action has been taken towards improving the 
position of the Civil servants. Their leave has gone. Their work 
has enormously increased. Ttieir liberty is diminished. The 
expense of the journey home has enormously increased, and made it 
almost impossible for the Civil servants with reduced pay and in¬ 
creased expenses to come home, except at long intervals. Their 
wives and children are separated from them. The least that can be 
done is to give some attention to the needs and just claims of that 
profession. 

Let me in conclusion, read only a few words from the paper 
'vhich I placed in the bands of my right hon. Friend. 
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“ We have examined-” 

say the Civil servants— 

“ these proposed constitutional reforms from the standpoint of 
men who will be asked to put them into execution. We desire to 
lay emphasis on this point, for throughout this Report its authors 
presume, and rightly, that the members of all services will do their 
loyal utmost to make this or any other similar scheme a complete 
success; the tradition of giving their best to the country under all 
and any circumstances will, so far as present members of the services 
are concerned, be maintained to the end of their service, to the 
exclusion of the wishes and opinions of the individual. Our attitude, 
therefore, is not that of the destructive critic, it is that of the man 
who desires to perfect and improve details only, and we would ask 
that the opinions given be interpreted strictly in the spirit in which 
they are offered,” 


We are strongly convinced that the success of this scheme, or 
of any other, depends entirely, not on our efforts, but on the attitude 
adopted, and the part pUyed by the responsible educated Indian. 
In past years such men have not accepted to the full their duty in 
connection with the political progress of their country; many have, 
it is true, asked and occasionally agitated openly, for reform and 
advance, but others—we believe the great majorky—have been con¬ 
tent with our own guidance, that is either with things as they were, 
or with any reforms which their rulers (for there is no escaping the 
woril) thought fit to introduce. On our part, speaking as officials, 
we feel, and for years have felt, that our Own official policy has been 
too slow and circumspect; Government has hesitated, deliberated— 
and then pigeon-holed—when it should have gone boldly forward.” 

That is a spirit different to that which .has sometimes been attri¬ 
buted to the Civil servant In India. I am certain that the right hon. 
Gentleman will carry out his reforms best if in a generous spirit he 
listens to and accepts the co-operation of these people in the future. 


Mr. Bennet:The hon. Member for the Scottish Universities 
who has just sat down has spoken with his usual diffidence as a cold 
weather visitor to India. There is much in his statement with which 
I asree but perhaps he will allow me to say that on one or two 
Doints i differ from bis conclusions. In the first place, I think that 
the M-irlev-Minto reforms have not been the entire failure he has 
taken them to be. I think he somewhat underestimates the use 
that local administration has been in India. I do not think that the 
educational system has been the entire failure it has been represent¬ 
ed to be No one will claim that it has been a success, but any one 
hoa'had anv large acquaintance with the Indian members of the 
adUn^ subordinate members of 
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the judiciary and members of the legal and medical profession in 
India who have had their training and their teaching entirely In 
Indian universities, will say that they have been a complete failure. 
I do hot pretend that they have been a success. We iiave had a 
very searching and critical account given by the hon Member who 
went out to India as a member of the Industrial Commission. We 
are aw<»re of the defects of that system, and tliere is ^no doubt it will 
in lime undergo the reform that it needs. .1 

I think most of us will follow the example of the Secretary of 
Stale for India in restraining'from criticisms, or attempting to deal 
with the details of the great measure he has laid before the House 
to-day. We shall find in them our best criterion by asking two 
questions, (t) Are the political confessions made in the Bill h'inest 
and fienuine, and (2) are the executive safe-guards which it offers 
sufficient ? I think that the Bill will pass safely through an examina¬ 
tion in the light of those two principles. The right hon. Gentleman 
admits that under the scheme referred to a good deal of the effect 
which would have resulted has been nullified by Regulations. It is, 
however, reassuring to see how fully alive be is to the danger of that 
policy if repeated, and it will be a satisiaction for the House to 
know that under the new scheme the Regulations which vvtll be pre¬ 
pared will be somewhat of a statutory nature, that is to saj', they will 
be subject to the approval of thg House and to any criticisms which 
may be offered in this House. 

We liave also a great and valuable innovation in the instrument 
of Instructions to the Government. No one can read over the Act 
itself without seeing how much of the .operation of that Act will 
depend upon liie Instructions, and 1 h*ipe the House will give; 
the most careful cunsideratiini to these {nstruction.s. because 
very much will depend upon them. We have been told, because 
five of the provincial Governments in India differ from the principle 
of dualism, that we ought to postpone the consideration of this Bill. 
I agree with the right hon.. Gcntlemep in the arguments which he, 
puts forward in defence of the kheme of the Government of India 
against that of the provincial Governments, because I cannot see in 
the scheme put forward, by the provincial Governments anything 
like an open way to the development of popular responsibility. 
Although it takes some courage to stand up against tfie advice of 
five provincial Administrations in ' India, at the same time I think 
the right hon. Gentleman is justified in the schenrie he has ciiosen 
as against that of five provincial Governments. 

This House and the opinidn of this co'unlry, in looking at this 
- scheme, will have to abandon certain conventional ideas. In this 
city .there must be a good many exarhples of ancient wisdom in the' 
oid ideas and conventionalities in regard‘ to the relations between 
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England and India which have to be abandoned. For instance, 
there is the old saying that In tlie East you must be either the ham¬ 
mer or the anvil. We ought to look at this great problem without 
thinking which is the hammer and which is the anvil. We are not 
going to hammer the disaffected of India into loyalty for ns and our 
government, and we must find some other method of doing it. 
Again, there is the old conventionality that we won India by the 
sword and we can only keep it by the sword. That is rather defec¬ 
tive history and bad policy. I should take no pride in India and in 
my position as a. citizen of this Empire if 1 felt that India was to be 
kept only by the sword, and I believe that view prevails in all parts 
of the House . . 


There are difficulties which have been put forward, and which, 
in my opinion, liave been made more of than they are entitled to. 
You hear of lions in the patli, and you can always see that if your 
imagination tends that way. One lion in the path is the religious 
difficulty in India. We all know that there is such a difficulty, but 
it is possible to exaggerate-that even in India, and those who press 
that difficulty upon the notice of the people in England forget to tell 
us how many States there are in India in which Wahomedan rulers 
peacefully exercise sway over the Hindu population. Many of us 
who have been in India must have had some experience of those 
political conditions I know in one State of a very influential Maho- 
medan Nawab who governs through a Hindu Minister, and one 
never bears of any differences between that ruler and his people. 
Then again, we bear of insuperable obstacles to the establishment 
of anything like modem constitutional government in India. Here, 
again one does not underestimate the obstinacy of certain sections 
of the community, but we are conscious that that problem is to 
some extent solving itseif, and that at all events the predominance 
of the past is not as uncompromising and absolute as it used to be. 

In ret'ard to that matter there are signs which I regard as most 
encourag'ing. We liave the attitude of the Brahmins. The Brahmin 
has been held up rather as a somewhat dangerous, grasping and 
urisatisfact'iry person, but I do not tliink he has been quite fairly 
treated. The Brahmin is to some extent by prescription a privileged 
nerson but in the practical affairs of life one ^es not see much 

exercise of that privilege, and at any rate, the Brahmins are taking 
S part in a way most cre^iitable to them m the uplifting of the 
ODoreLd classes in India We hear of the many millions of oppre- 
ied oeople and movements have been put for raising the oppressed 
To whom we should give credit for originating that, I am 

cS m^s»"n=s th't taken in India for the social ameli..- 
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ration and the education of the oppressed chsses have been taken 
by the educated Brahmins. They are a class of people- who are 
held up to prejudice and distrust by a privileged oligarchy ; but 
they have done more than any others in India to raise the depressed 
classes. Only the other day 1 beard of an organisation which 
deserves to be known and to be respected wherever it is is known, 
called the Servants of India Society. This society organised, in 
connection with one of the great religious fairs in the United 
Provinces, a medical and nursing service for ihe benefit of all who 
might be taken sick or who might be. in need of help amongst the 
hundreds of worshippers who assembled at thac, religious fair. 
Cholera broke out, and the Servants of India Society took the lead 
in orgamsiog measures dealing with the cholera. I am speaking 
of these people because the Brahmins have been held up as real 
obstacles to the setting up of anything like democratic insiitu ions 
in India. I plead for a fair judgment even upon them. 

We are told that it is hopeless and dangerous to put more 
power into the hands of the people of India, because the certain 
result of doing that would be to decrease tiie efficiency of the 
administration, There have been times in recent years in which 
thoughtful Indians have had some reason for asking whether 
British administration at all points was any more efficient than 
it ought to be. Let us at all events realise this, that we may 
pay a little too dearly for absolute efficiency, and it may pay us 
in certain circumstances to be content with something short of 
perfection. Lord Cromer, whom I can scarcely reganl as a 
dangerovts adviser in matters of this kind, always acted upon 
the principle that he would employ the natives of India where it 
was at all possible, in spite of the fact that the native was compa¬ 
ratively inefficient. “This is a point,’’ he said, “on which the 
Government of India has always gone wrong. You lose more by 
the effect upon popular content than you gain by having the work 
better done.” At a congress I attended two and a half years ago 
I was struck by the fact that all over the huge building there were 
mottoes, and I think the most predominant motto there was “ Effi¬ 
cient government no substitute for self-government.” I think the 
idea was Maszini’s. It ww recognised by the Italian population 
of Lombardy under Austrian domination. They fully recognised 
that the Austrians were efficient governors, but they did not love 
them any the more for that, and were very glad to get rid of them. 
You may pay too much for your efficiency. We frankly recognise 
that there will be a danger of a certain falling off in the efficiency of 
the administration while the new methods and the new regime is 
acquiring strength and getting into operation, but we ought to be 
prepared for that if, on the other hand, we get an increasing con- 
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tentment amongst the people of India, and a satisfaction with the 
rule which England has imposed upon them. 

When an attempt is made to put the situation in India before 
us, it is sometimes put in a way which cannot fail to alarm us. 
Most of us have had a pamphlet sent to us which was intended 
to prepare us, I suppose, for the decision that we are to come to 
to-day. That pamphlet, I think, is the product of the Indo-British 
Association to which the SecreUry of State has referred. 1 do not 
want to answer that pamphlet, but I think it might very fairly be 
described as a caricature of recent events and movements in India. 
It puts everything out of perspective, and everything out of propor¬ 
tion, and presents India to the English public merely as a hotbed 
of sedition in the political phenomena of which there is nothing 
worth attention beyond the ravings of an hysterical woman and 
the plottings of a disloyal minority. Tlmt is not the India with 
which we have to deal. We have to deal with a very different 
India, so long as we are sure that the executive are armed with 
sufficient powers to control it, and we can find in the difficulties 
and even the dangers which confront the Administration in India 
no reason for denying the opportunities of progress and self¬ 
development. I think the attitude of mind of men who, on the 
evet of decision being taken on a question fraught with the greatest 
importance to the development of the Empire, can do nothing 
better to enlighten us than to send a scare-crow pamphlet, for it is 
nothing better, show a deplorable want of statesmanship and of 
good faith. 

The hon. Baronet (Sir H. Craik) spoke of the grave and, serious 
occurrences in India during the last three years, and I do not think 
I am misrepresenting or exaggerating his argument when I say that 
he looks upon recent occurences as a reason why we should be 
very careful and very cautious in the measures that we adopt in 
India. That is a very fair and reasonable argument, but it is not 
a reason for timidity. Timidity may produce greater danger than 
a bold and resolute policy. 

Sir H. Cr^llk : I said that this is not a time for timidity nor 
for delay. 

Mp Bennett: We are glad to have those two points put by 
the hoii Baronet. We have two good examples which we can follow. 
We have the example of Canning who had to deal with far more 
seiious troubles and problems than even the Government of India 
has had to deal with in recent years, and the fact that he did not 
reeard that as a reason why he should withhold from the people 
of India the benefits of university education. It was the crown¬ 
ing point of Canning's :policy of clemency to give to India those 
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university institutions of which we have heard to night. The other 
example is that of a recent Viceroy who, notwithstanding the 
attempts upon his life, and notwithstanding that he suffered and 
is suffering, said that it would not deter him from going on with 
the liberal policy which he contemplated. I am sure those are 
examples which should help and encourage us. We have to go 
'forward. I might quote a passage from a contemporary historian 
whose work has already become classic when speaking of the 
measures adopted by the Emperor Theodosius. He speaks of 
Theodosius as '* The far-seeing statesman who, seeing the tide 
of democracy settinjr in, goes boldly forth to meet it, and with 
liberal hand extends the privileges of citizenship to the worthiest 
of those who have been outside the pale, and from the enemies 
of the constitution turns them into its staunchest defenders.'* That 
is the policy which the Secretary of State for India has taken 
in hand. He courageously goes forward to meet the rising tide 
of democracy in India, and he may count upon converting a good 
many of those which at this time are hostile to British rule or, at 
all events, are not helping us as they oucht to do., He may, and 
we hope he will, convert them into helpers and loyal subjects of 
’the Crown. We or others will spend a good deal of time upon 
the details and machinery of this Bill, and in regard to that may X 
remind the House of what Lord Morley has written regarding the 
second-rate importance of the machinery of political institutions ? 
He recommends us to engrave in letters of gold on the portals 
of the great offices of State at Whitehall Matthew Arnold’s words ; 
“When sh.l! we learn that what attaches people to us is the spirit 
we are of, and not the machinery we employ ?” We may have 
doubts and difficulties as to the machinery and as to matters of 
detail, but if we are right “in the spirit we are of” I have no fear 
of the consequences. 

Colonel Yate : I think tlie House may congratulate the hori. 
Member who has just spoken on his very interesting address, and 
I am sure we all join with l»im in hoping that the Bill we are now 
considering will have the result that he hopes for in converting the 
present agitators into our good and useful colleagues in the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the future. One word in regard to the Indian 
Civil Service, which was dealt with by the hon’ble Baronet (Sir H. 
Craik). I confess I was disappointed at the expressions used by 
Secretary of State regarding the Civil Service of India. If I remem¬ 
ber aright he said he was sending out a representative from this 
country to bring the Indian Civil Service down to its proper 
position I to put it into its proper position, and to put it more into 
the position of the Indian Civil Service at home than of the Indian 
Civil Service in India. We must, all remember that the Indian 
Civil Service was the greatest ambition of many people in this 
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•country and one of the gieatest examinations in our universities 
was that for the Indian Civil Service. It is also the greatest ambi¬ 
tion of Indians when they come here to be trained to pass for the 
Indian Civil Service The Indian Civil Service occupies a very 
•unique position in the world, and I do not want to see it brought 
down to any lower level than it occupies at the present time. 
Therefore, I hope, my right hon. Friend will not maintain the 
position he took up when he spoke about it. 

Mr. Montagu : Sir Ltcwellyn Smith is going out to India for 
no other purpose than to collaborate with the Indian Civil Service 
in advising the Viceroy and the Government as to the reorganisation 
of the Secretariat of the Indian Government Departments. I agree 
with every word the hon. and gallant Gentleman says as to the 
Indian Civil Service, My only argument was that when the time 
comes they would lose their responsibility for the initiation of policy 
but would carry out the policy which was dictated to them when 
it was transferrred from Hiis House to the people of India. 

ColonBl Yate :—I hope the Indian Civil Service will never lose 
its initiative. It is to its initiative that we owe a great deal. It has 
maintained our Government in India for a century. I do not want 
to touch on any details of the Bill under discussion. We acknow¬ 
ledge that nobody understands it, for nobody has had time to study 
it. The right hon. Gentleman told us that he had flooded the House 
with literature^ Look at the quantity we have had within the last 
week or two. It has been impossible for anyone to study it. I do 
not know why these voluminous Blue Books were kept back. I do 
not know why the.se Reports were not published at the time they 
were received. I must leave it to the Secretary of Stale to explain 
the reason for the delay. It is a great pity we did not have them 
months ago. The only really important question at this important 
stao^e of the Bill is whether self-government in India is to be founded 
on'unity of administration, or whether what the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man calls the principle of diarchy is to obtain. Diarchy is a system 
of dual Government. The right hon. Gentleman is responsible for 
the word. There is no word in any language in any part of the 
world like it, and the very fact that no word exists anyvvhere for such 
9. system of government is proof that there has been no one irrespon¬ 
sible enouglT to suggest such a system before this. It is an absolute¬ 
ly unknown system. 

What is the proposal ? It is that in each Province in India— 
we ought rather to say in each country in India, for if you compare 
•the Continents of India and of Europe without Russia, you will see 
they very nearly coincide; the population of India 315,000,000 and 
that of Europe without Russia is 3i2,ocx),ooo; India Represents, 
like Europe, many countries with divergent conditions, but those 
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divergent conditions are far greater in India than in Europe, the 
difference between the Bengali on the East of India and the Baluchi 
on the West is far greater tlian the difference between the Bulgarian 
on the East and the Britisher on the West. When one thinks how 
absolutely impossible it is to introduce one franchise and one system 
of government for the whole of Europe and for the various countries 
constituting Europe without Russia, we can easily understand the 
difficulty of introducing one franchise and one system of Govern¬ 
ment for all the varieties of race, language, and creed that exist in 
India. It may be asked. What is the meaning of this system of 
diarchy p It is that in every province of India, however different 
the creeds and languages may be, you are to have two executive 
councils, one composed of British official members and the other of 
Indian unofficial members. These two exclusive councils are to be 
opposed to each other and to fight each other on questions affecting 
the Budget, the allotment of funds, and everything else. 

The danger is this, that these questions will be fought out under 
the pressure of the Indian Press. The virulence of criticism and 
gross misrepresentation indulged in lately by the Indian Press has 
been so marked that I recently put a question to the Secretary 
of State as to what was being done to stop it. The right hon. 
Gentleman, wrongly as I think, put the onus of protecting the 
servants of the Government of India not on the shoulders of the 
Government of India or himself but on the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. I think he is wrong. It is the duty of the Government 
of India and of the Secretary of State to defend their own 
servants from the gross attacks made upon them of late months 
by the Indian Press. Under the system of diarchy this abuse 
of the British side of the Government will be increased and will 
tend to make the Government of India impossible, as it is try¬ 
ing to do no%Y. That is the danger we must think of. Remember 
that under this system of diarchy acccusations will be levelled day 
after day against the British Government for allotting too much 
money for the preservation of law and order, too much money for 
the reserve services, and not enough money for the transferred 
services. There will be continually increasing friction. The 
Viceroy claims that the Bill will prevent that. But we must re¬ 
member tliat the fate of the unofficial members of India will depend 
on the manner in which they oppose the official members. 

The alternative scheme which is proposed by the great majority 
of the Provincial Governments of India, by men who really know 
what Government in India is, would give us a unihed system of 
Government. I know well the value of the Indian mind ■ o the 
British mind and of the British mind to the Indian mind. I know 
there could be no better thing for India than to have them aU 
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sitting together round the table in equal numbers, acting together 
and sending their decrees forth as from one unified whole—one 
united Government which you cannor divide. We have got a 
Coalition Ministry in this country. Could we have the same in 
India ? 


Colonel Wedg'WOOd :—Responsible to an elected Chamber ? 

Colonel Yate :—What should we do if we had two Cabinets in 
this country, one on the Government side and the other on the 
Opposition side both under the same Prime Minister, Would 
it work ? Would they not fight against each other f The thing is 
impossible. The Government could not go on for a day. Yet 
that is what the Secretary of State is trying to impose on India. 
The real point before us now is whether self-government in India 
is to be founded on unity or on disunity. We are to have a Joint 
Committee of both Houses set up to inquire into that. I confess 
I was afraid when this Bill was first brought forward that it might 
be said that if the Bill were read a second time it would establish 
the principle of diarchy and no amendment should be moved. I 
put a question to the Leader of the House yesterday, and he assured 
me that that was not the case. The question I put was as to 
whether it would be within our power, after the Second Reading 
of the Bill, to introduce amendments to give effect to the alternative 
proposals submitted by the majority of the Provincial Governments 
in India to the system of diarchy embodied in the Bill. The Leader 
of the House replied that it was certainly the intention that it 
should be within the competence of the Committee and the Bill has 
been drafted accordingly. 


We all wish that this Bill should now go forward as quickly as 
possible. But one very importa.it point is as to the composition of 
this Committee. Yesterday I asked the Leader of the House if he 
could tell us who was to be on this Committee, and he replied that 
It would not be appointed until after the Second Reading of the Bill. 
I am sorry for that. I believe there are precedents in existence in 
which Committees have been appointed before the Second Reading 
and the names given to the House for approv'al. I wish that had 
been done in the present case. There are many Members of this 
House who have no knowledge whatever of the technicalities of the 
Government of India, To them the details of this Bill must be 
absolutely unintelligible, as they are no doubt to the majority of the 
neoDle in this country. But on the results of the findings of the 
loint Committee you must remember the peace and welfare of 
TnHia for eenerations to come will depend. The Committee has 
the most serious inquiry before it. We do not know what their 
» ho It mav throw India back into chaos, into the state 
3 ^ tIoSle which existed sixty years ago. We know about the riots 
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and risings in India during the last few months. We have seen 
agitations carried on there in support of anarchy which have shown 
how easily the whole population of India may be led, and ir proves, 
more than ever how extremely careful we must be before malting 
any great changes in the government of India. The Joint Com¬ 
mittee of both Houses might cause endless trouble, and I would 
therefore appeal to the Leader of the House to see that on this 
Joint Committee all views are impartially represented, and that all- 
parties may have an equal chance of giving evidence before it, 
especially those Members of Provincial Governments of India who 
have experience and knowledge of the Government of India, and 
whose representations will be of such great value. 

Colonel WedRTwood: If the bon. and gallant Member for 
Melton (Ctdonel Yate) had read these Bliie Books with which he 
has been uverwhelmed, and which came out three weeks ago— 

Sip H. Craik : No ! 

Colonel Wedgwood : Yes, the Blue Books came out about 
three weeks ago, before the last Indian Debate. 

Colonel Yate : The Secretary State told me that they were 
published on 28th May. 

Colonel Wedgwood : That was the subsequent ones pub¬ 
lished since the Blue Books. The Blue Books were out before the 
last Indian Debate, because I read them before it. 

Sir H. Craik : You have not read them all. 

Colonel Wedgwood : I have read the Southborough and 
Feetham Reports. 

Sir H. Craik: There have been others since then. 

Colonel Wedgwood : There have been two others since then, 
but they have been White Papers. It would be difficult to take part 
in this Debate unless one had studied those Reports. ' 

Sir H. Craik The letter from the Government of India dated 
5th March, 1919, was only issued about five days ago. 

Colonel Wedgwood : But the Feetham report on the diarchi- 
cal system of government proposed by the Secretary of Slate has 
been in your bands for three weeks. I'hat apparently, was not 
read by the hon and gallant Member for Melton before he. 
made his speech to day. If he had read it, he would Iiave appre¬ 
ciated the difficulties of _ the situation, if you try to give respon¬ 
sible government to India and at the same time try to safeguard 
the present bureaucratic government in that country. It is a 
wonderful experiment that is being made at the present time. 
This is, perhaps, the most important Bill that has been introduced 
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into this House since the days of the great Reform bill of 1S32. 
Indeed, when we .consider that it affects 315,000,000 people, 
against the 31,000,000, affected by the great Reform Bill, it might 
be said to be the most important Bill ever adopted in the House of 
Commons. It is a constitutional measure of the very first impor¬ 
tance, quite incomparable with the Morley-minto reforms or the 
reforms of earlier date. This is the birth of India as one of the 
self-governing Dominions of the British Empire. We are.only 
shown in this measure the outline of the first stage of that great 
development, but every one who votes for tins BUI to day is voting 
definitely for the placing of India in years to come in e.xactly the 
same position as Canada, Australia or South Africa inside the 
British Empire. That amounts to a complete change in the present 
system of Government in India. You cannot have bureaucracy 
and democracy running side by side. All that can be done is to 
make the change from pure bureaucracy to democracy gradual. 
That is what the right hon. Gentleman has attempted to do, both 
in his Report and in this Bill. 

I am in a rather difficult position as regards this Bill, because 
I think it would have been wiser to have been more courageous. 
This Bill, if passed, will not end agitation in India. Directly this Bill 
is passed I hope that agitation will transfer, itself from outside, 
from violent methods and from passive resistance to those councils 
when they are formed, but 1 hope that agitation will continue, 
because, unless it continues on sound constitutional lines in these 
new Parliaments just as agitation continued in our Parliament after 
the Reform Bill of 1832, we shall not see India achieve a reason¬ 
able and satisfactory from of government. Inasmuch as this Bill 
is not proposing a satisfactory form of government The dyarchy 
can be excused or justified as a transition measure, but only as 
a trasition measure. We might have started India further ahead in 
the stream of time. All Governments every where depend upon 
the command of the power of the purse. It has taken us 700 
years in this Parliament to acquire to command of the power 
of the purse. During those 700 years kings have lost their crowns 
and their heads, Parliaments have been smashed up, and civil war 
after civil war has rent the country. 

Brigadier-General Croft: And now we have lost that power. 

Colonel Wedgwood:—I want to avoid starting India in the 
thirteenth century when we might start her in the twentieth century. 
I want to prevent in that country all the agitation which the 
command of the purse involves, and all the bitter feeling which 
must arise between Indians and ourselves until we do rela.x the power 
of the purse by a generous measure of reform immediately, and 
trusting to the innate sense that every civilised people has, and 
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which I think the Indians have from what I know of them, that the 
safest way of conducting your country is to look to and carry on 
internal reforms, progressively developing the industries, sanitation, 
health, education and what I might call the mental development- of 
the country. We should rely upon the natural tendency to use the 
weapons which we put into their hands for progressive development 
rather than confine them, as we do during the next ten years, to a 
perpetual constitutional struggle between the grantors of the con¬ 
stitution and those to whom it is granted, which will mean bad blood 
rather than good blood between us and India. That is particularly 
to be deplored just now, when we .owe such a deep debt of gratitude 
to that country for so loyally supporting us in the War. 

The power of the purse is the keynote. In this Bill that power 
is practically retained entirely in the hands of the bureaucracy. If 
you take the Indian Legislative Assembly—may I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman, or whoever drafted this Bill, for calling it the 
Indian I.«gislative Assembly and not the Imperial Legislative As¬ 
sembly, because this is the first realisation in an Act of Parliament 
of that nationhood of India which we want to stimulate and encourage 
so long as there is true national spirit and not a factious national 
spirit—in that Indian Legislative Assembly that there is going to be 
an elective majority. But that elective majority has, in fact, no con¬ 
trol over finance, because the Council of State, which is above it, 
has power to override it, as I read the Bill, on matters of finance. 
1 would draw the attention of the House to Clause 20, Sub-section 
(4), which says: 

“Where the Governor-General in Council certifies that it is 
essential for the safety, tranquility, or interests of British India, or 
any part thereof . . . that any law shall be passed, the Council 
of State shall have power to pass that law without the assent of the 
Legislative Assembly.” 

So that the Budget Resolutions as 1 read the Bill can be pas¬ 
sed over the head of the Legislative Assembly by the Council of 
State. Therefore, so far as control over the power of the purse 
is concerned, in that Legislative Assembly it does not exist at the 
present time, but is reserved entirely for the bureaucracy. That 
is one of the safeguards which my right hon. Friend opposite 
(Sir H. Craik) may think necessary. It may be necessary, but it 
is regrettable, and it should be changed at the earliest possible 
movement in order to avoid friction. Then take the Local Legisla¬ 
tive Councils, which, as I read the Bill, will grow in importance 
and strength and gradually sap the strength of the Central Council 
in Delhi. In the Local Legislative Council there is again a majority 
of elected inembers, but again a second substitute for our House of 
Lords has been invented, with powers far wider than those of our 
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House of Lords, the substitute in this case being an extremely new 
invention called the GrandCommittee. That presents itself to the 
minds of hon. Members here as a place where we write our letters 
while other members are snoring. That it is not a Grand Com¬ 
mittee intended by this Bill. It is a very carefully picked 
body selected from the local Legislative Council. It is picked by 
the Governor, and will consist of men who can be trusted to vote 
as he wants them to vote. These men are set up in Grand Com¬ 
mittees whenever the Legistative Council proves refractory, and, as 
in the Council of Slate at Delhi, its legislation supersedes the 
legislation passed by the merely local Legislative Council. There 
again the power of the purse is hamstrung by the decision of the 
■Grand Committees. More than that, in regard to the subjects 
reserved to be dealt with by the buruaucracy as opposed to the 
transferred subjects like education and sanitation, which are 
transferred to Indian self-government, all the finance required for 
the reserved subjects is specially excluded from the purview of the 
■elected Legislative Council. Worse than that, if the demands for 
these reserved subjects, for instance, the demand of money for 
■the police force increases—that is to say, if the bureaucracy 
thinks the wages of the police are too low or the force is too smalt 
in number they can increase the pay and number of the force ; they 
■can double the annual items for the police, and they may make a 
■demand upon the elected Legistative Council to make good the 
deficit. 

If the local Legislative Council tap new sources of revenue for 
education as they undoubtedly will do, under this Bill they have no 
sort of security, if once they find a new source of taxation that that 
■money will not be filched from them by the demands of the reserve 
■services. For instance, if they raise, 000,000 in Bombay for 
education the demands for money for police or public works will 
•come along, which will swallow that increase, and they will get all 
the utipopelurity of having raised the new tax without satisfaction 
<rf being able of seeing it spent according to their own wishes. 
The refore the control of the purse is very small indeed. They have 
the right to raise money as they like for the transferred subjects 
to increase taxation for them, but they are always subj ect to a first 
charge on their revenues for the central Government at Delhi and 
also to a second charge on their revenue for the reserved subjects. 
That puis the power of the purse very low indeed and gives you 
a representative Government which is almost devoid of any res¬ 
ponsibility for finance, while as we know, finance is the keystone 
of the whole thing. The power of the purse is one point of view 
from which I look at this new constitutional proposal, but even 
tnore important than that—after all, almost automatically, and 
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indeed certainly when the ten-year provision comes along, the 
powers over hnance will have to go—is the basis upon which your 
representation has to stand. The character of your Lagislature 
will depend almost entirely upon the franchise which fixes the 
voters for that Legislature—the franchise and also the system under 
which members are elected to that Legislature. 

As a basis upon which to build in future years, 1 think the 
franchise suggested in this Bill and in the Report of Lord South- 
borough is indeed a very poor one. For the Indian Legislative 
assembly the franchise is indirect, I think it is 631 electors who 
elect the seventy members of that Council. Indirect election is 
unknown in English history. It was resorted to in Russia for the 
Duma, and it was resorted to, I think, in Germany in certain cases 
but in English history we have never had indirect election at all, 
and certainly any Legislature which is based upon indirect election 
will carry very little weight and will not have that firm root that we . 
are accustomed to see in all the British Empire. [An Hon. Mem¬ 
ber : “America I”] That is not for electing the House of Represen¬ 
tatives or anything of that sort. It is merely a question of the 
primaries, and even in America they are working round 10 the 
direct primaries for the nomination of the President. I am more 
surprised at this indirect election for the Indian Legislative Assem¬ 
bly because in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report direct election was 
recommended. Why has it not been adopted ? The reason given 
to me. and it seems to me to be probably a reason which will carry 
much weight in this House, is that the constituencies will be too 
large, that if the franchise had been a very high property franchise 
for the Indian Legislative-Assenibly it would have been possible to 
direct election, but directly you have 5, 000, 000 electors, as is pro¬ 
posed, for tiie local Legislative Councils it becomes unwieldy if 
there are only going to be seventy elected members in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi. The constituencies would be too^ 
enormous—7, 000, 000 of population to a constituency and perhaps 
100, 000 voters, because out of seventy elected members of the 
Indian Legislative Council some thirty or forty are communal 
members representing districts, so that the proper members of that 
Parliament would be perhaps only fort)’, and the constituencies 
would be enormous and the electorate very large. 

That criticism is quite true, but the cure for it, of course, is to 
make the Indian Legislative Assembly of a respectable size. Instead 
of having seventy elected members there ought to be many times 
that number. There is no country of the size of France or England 
which has not got a House far larger in proportion to population 
than you are proposing to give to this great central Assembly at 
Delhi. We have 700 Members of this House and it is not easy 
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even here to pick men of brains and character and ability sufficient 
to fill the front Government bench. When you are dealing with an 
absolutely new country like India you should surely provide a 
sufficient field for political education in your central Assembly ra¬ 
ther than restrict it to this narrow number, and thereby provide an 
excuse for having indirect election. Although I have never been 
in India I have seen so many Indians of the extremer political sort 
that I think I can speak for them perhaps as well as any other Mem¬ 
ber of the House. The Indians look upon this indirect election 
for the Indian Legislative Assembly and the small number of the 
members of it, as an insidious attack upon Indian nationalism. They 
want to see the central Legislative Assembly develop its function 
and become a Parliament such as ours They do not want to see 
India split up into seven provinces being increased in number inde¬ 
finitely. They do not want to see India divided up. They 
want to see a national consciousness, which we ail know at bottom 
is an extremely good thing. They may differ betw’een the North 
and South of India as much as the Norwegian differs from the 
Greek. But given united institutions and united aspirations and 
loyally to the same throne, tliere you have bounds which in time* 
will mould that people together. We want them welded together. 
We do not want to go on any longer with that ab.surd idea of 
“ divide et iinpera." We do not want to rule by trickery or 
division. We want to rule by the love of the people in their hearts 
for the country which has been the mother and father of all free self- 
governing institutions. 

I said the chief bolt is the indirect election for the central 
assembly. When you get even to the local provincial councils 
you find there, too, that evil forces have been at work to spoil the 
scheme as originally proposed. There, too, you find a franchise 
based on property. That franchise rules out 5,000,000 people 
classed as literate in the census It also rules out all the soldiers 
who have fought for us in the War. Only the officers and non¬ 
commissioned officers get votes under this Bill. Rlany of ihe.se 
people are literate because the Army in itself is an education in 
many ways. It rules Out all women. It rules out, in fact, some 
five or six million people classed as literates. I do not say their 
status as literate is a very high one, but people who do not read 
and write often have a very acute perception as to their rights 
and wrongs and interests which people who spend their money 
and time on reading magazines do not always possess. These 
oeople are ruled out owing to the property qualification. They 
are ruled out particularly in the towns. The ryot is not excluded 
from the franchise to anything like the same degree as the 
populations of Cawnpore and Calcutta—who are in the same stage 
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that industrial people were in a hundred years ago or more in 
this country. They are crowded together, with scandalous wages, 
under conditions in which we do not keep cattle in this country. 
These people are all deprived of the vote owing to this property 
qualification. It might be possible, when the Bill is going through 
without really injuring those safegaurds about which so many 
bon. Members are so anxious, to extend the franchise by giving 
the option to any one who is literate to claim a vote. Then you 
would be certein you were not forcing votes upon people who did 
not want them. To make a claim for a vote in writing would 
be proof not only that a man was sufficiently literate to have a vote, 
but that he had a desire for a vote and a desire to take part in 
the Government of his own country. I beg that something of 
that sort be done for those who have fought for us and that they 
be not excluded from the gift of the franchise to the people of 
India, 

But there is more than that about this Indian franchise. The 
real complaint I have to make against this Bill, as whittled down 
from the Montagu-Cheltrsford Report, is the enormous increase 
in communal and interested representation. Communal representa* 
tion means that if in a mixed population of Mahomedans and Hin¬ 
dus the Hindus outnumber the Mahomedans by ten to one there 
be should special representation given to the Mahomedan minority. 

(An Hon. Member:—Quite right, too.) 

Colonel Wedgwood :—It may be necessary but it cannot -be 
quite right, if you really want to get responsible and representative 
Government. Any people who are elected by a special class confine 
themselves to looking after the interest of that class and do not look 
after the interests of the country as a whole We often complain 
about Labour Members of Parliament. We say they represent the 
narrow point of view of their own trade unions, and it is exactly the 
same with communal representation. What we want is that every 
Member elected, whether for this House or for any Indian Legislature, 
should try to look at all subjects from the point of view first of the 
country, and not merely from the point of view of one class. That is 
a fundamental doctrine when you are considering the setting up of 
a constitution. You do not want to have sectional interests, you want 
to have people who will look at all sides of a questions, and try to 
make up their mind what is In the interest of the whole community. 
There is another real objection to communal representation, even 
.from the point of view of the special community represented, 
whether it be Mahomedan or Sikh, or Christian Indian, or Eurasian, 
or whatever it is. Directly your Christian Indians have their own 
representatives they no longer have votes for the general representa¬ 
tion, so that the ordinary Indian representative, having not a single 
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Christian Indian voting for him, takes no account whatever of the 
interests of that particular section of the electorate. Their interests 
are looked after by one or two Members in the House who can 
easily be got round. But for the 98 per cent, of the members of 
the Council, the Christian Indians, or it may be the Sikhs or 
Mahomedans, are a matter of no intererest whatever. They have no 
vote. We are discussing this Bill now, and we are more influenced 
by the retired Anglo-Indians who have votes in our constituencies 
than we are by the interests of the whole of India, 

[Hon. Members: No, no 1 ’’] Human nature being what it is it 
must be so. 


[Hon. Members ; <* No ! ”] You cannot look at things entirely 
from an impersonal point of view. I defy you in any parliament 
to find people who look after the interests of those who have 
not got votes in the same way that they look after the interests 
of people who have got votes. I can give you two examples 
which are most opposite from the British Empire itself. In 
Cape Colony the blacks have votes on a property qualification. 
There are, generaly speaking, not more than a hundred such black 
votes in any constituency but whether the representative of that 
constituency is a Nationalist or a Unionist or a Bothaite, whatever 
his qualifications may be, he considers the interests of the blacks 
because those hundred men may hold the casting votes between 
him and the partisan of the other side. So in Cape Colony you 
have the interets of the blacks looked after because although they 
have no special representation the very fact that they have votes 
makes their members look after their interests. If you go to New 
Zealand you see exactly the other thing. You see the communal 
representation that I deplore. The Maoris have no votes for any 
while representative in that country at all. 

Lieut— Colonel Meysey-Thompson : They have their own 


representatives. 

Colonel WedgfWOOd. Exactly. They cannot vote for a white 
man. but they have three or four Maori representatives who 
are supposed to look after their interests. The whites do not care 
in the least about the interests of a few Maoris. 

Lieut.-Colonel Mysey-Thompson : oh ! no. 

Colonel Wedgwood : 1'hey do not look after their interests 
as thev would if the Maoris had votes in their constituencies. On 
the Other hand, the Maori representatives are of very little use in 
xhl Lfiffi'slative Council because they are few and they can easily be 
Lot rouod-easily corrupted, There you have two examples of 
^ and eeneral represeniation, >n both cases looking after 
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general representation the interests of the minority are far better 
looked after than with cominunal representation. That is the broad 
ground upon which, in the interests both of the general legislation 
of the country and of the small community desiring special rep¬ 
resentation, it is advisable to Irave the firm foundation of a universal 
franchise, rather than these fancy franchises giving representation 
to small minorities There are also special members given to ihe 
chambers of commerce, special members to the European community 
special members to the universities. In ihis Bill there are stacks of 
special representotion, which is entirely undesirable. 

Colonel Yate They would not be elected at all without it. 

Colonel Wedg’WOOd : Does my hon. and gallant Friend think 
that a member of the University of Bengal, for instance, has a better 
title to representation than the ordinary ryot ? It is perfectly 
obvious that educated people in India have very good chances 
of bieng on the local councils and in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. They have a far better chance that the educated clasi 
ses in this country get at the present time. There are plenty of 
opportunities for your Tilaks, Ghandis, and so forth, to sit on the 
councils in India, because they would be elected by the people. I 
may point out that they .would sooner be elected by 10,000 than 
b I, 000 people. In this House one feels much more satisfied 
at being '.returned by a large electorate, rather than for one of 
the small rotten boroughs we used to have in the bid days. One’s 
position is enormously strengthened by the strong electorate be¬ 
hind one. I am quite aware that there is a large anti-Indian feeling 
which seeks to decry the beginnings of responsible Government 
in India, but that is not the way to look at this scheme. We 
should encourage it forward and not hamper its efforts to get res¬ 
ponsible Government in that country. The franchise upon which 
the whole of this scheme depends is bad, and 1 hope it will be 
amended as the Bill goes through. In any case, I hope that the 
people of India, when they ,see this Bill before them, will direct 
their attention and attacks particularly against the franchise, and 
deal with the higher question of the relation of reserved and 
transferred subjects as of less importance than getting a fair and 
universal franchise in India, which shall give votes, not only to 
property, but to those who can read and write, to women and to 
to soldiers who have returned from the War. Although we talk 
about the Montagu—Cbemlsford Report and the Suuthborou<rh 
^Report, we can from the Bill itself get no idea as to what the 
representation - is to be, what the, constituencies care to be. 
We have only been told that one. of the transfered supjects 
Is to be education. I do not know what the ethers be 
certainly transfered will be. We do not know exactly what the 
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reserved subjects are to be though we have beeti told that 
police is to be one. The whole of the 'guts’ of the measure 
is reseved for rules and regulations over which this House has 
practically no control. It is as though we had passed the great 
Reform Bill of 1832 without the famous Schedules as to who should 
be disfranchised, what places were to lose one Member, and what 
places should be enfranchised. It is as though we had passed it 
without any reference to the forty shilling freeholder but had left itr 
to the Government to decide when the Bill had passed into law. 
Everything is left to rule and regulation, and tiiese are to be made 
by the local Governments. The local Governments in India have 
already shown clearly enough by the Paper tliey have issued to us 
within the last two or three days, what their views on these reforms 
are. They and they alone, as is obvious on reading Lord South- 
borough’s Report, have whittled down the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report till we get the Southborough Report. They and they 
alone, have now issued this new declaration as to what they regard 
as carrying out the promise of the 20th August, 1917. A more 
fraudulent carrying out of that promise would never have been put 
before any intelligent community. These people are to have the 
framing of the rules and regulations. 1 do not think the House 
need be surprised if Indians themselves have not the slightest 
faith in any rules and regulations which may be framed in that 
way. Fortunately, it is obvious in the Bill that these rules and 
regulations have to be approved of by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s speech to-day, and his whole conduct 
'in connection with India, leaves one confident that the rules 


and regulations of which he of his own initiative would approve 
would be liberal and sound enough. But we know how strong 
•the permanent officials are, we know how strong is tlie bureaucracy 
in India, we know how well supported they are even in the 
Indian Council and even among the intimates of the right hon. ■ 
Genileman; and I cannot but be afraid of what will happen when 
these rules and regulations come to be part of the Act of Parliament, 
rules defining what the qualifications shall be for a man to be eject¬ 
ed what the procedure in the various Chambers shall be, what sub- 
iecls shall be reserved, what subjects shall be transferred, what 
powers the Governor shall have in overruling his T^egislaiure, what 
powers the Government shall have in nominating and fijfing tlie res- 
ponsibility of Ministers. When all these powers are left to the 
people who have to suffer by the change, to the Anglo-Indian bure- 
' aucracv who naturally regard any change as deplorable from their 
point of view I think the poeple of India are rightly suspicious of 
this cift horse, and will look it anxiously in the mouth. 

Mr MontaffU—I sorry to interrupt the hon. and gallant 

Gentleman but 1 would point out that the rules and regulations 
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or at least the policy to be embodied, will, according to the 
pledge made on the part of the Government to-night, be con¬ 
sidered by the same Joint Committee that considers the Bill. The 
hon. and gallant Member or anybody else will have the opportunity 
of putting evidence before them and of suggesting amendments 
either in the Southborough Report or . in the Feetham Report, 
The policy of the rules is to come before this House through, 
the medium of the Joint Committee. 

Colonel Wedgrwood: lam very much obliged to the right 
hon. Gentlemen. That is what 1 wanted. 1 was afraid that these 
rules and regulations would not be ready in time to be considered 
by that Joint Committee. If they consider them, I think we shall 
be able, I will not say to give satisfaction to opinion in India,, 
but at any rate to let people in India see that these rules and 
regulations are not the “ipse dixit’’ of the bureaucracy, but 
are indeed the work of this House and of the House of Lords. 
The position of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy will indeed be 
very difficult when this bill becomes law. The position of 
the bureaucrat has got to be changed insensibly somehow into 
the position of the constitutional sovereign. The Governor of 
a province is, under this Bill, partly constitutional King and 
partly Prime Minister. He has got, before these reforms come 
to an end, to be a wholly constitutional King whose Ministers^ 
are responsible to him and whose Ministers are supported 
by the chamber. He has got to drop tlte idea that he is the 
Prime Minister responsible for initiating the actions of the 
Government. That is what my right hon. Frirnd meant when he 
said that initiation would cease. The iniiiation must in future 
come from the Ministers responsible to elective assemblies, and 
the greatest difficulty will be to make that quite clear to the' 
bureaucracy. The position of the Governor in future is to be 
that of a man who acts on the advice of his Ministers. It is an- 
entirely different position from that which he at present enjoys, and 
the change which has to come during the next ten years will be very 
difficult. I think we might get some guidance from the success of 
men like Lord Ronaldashay and others who have been trained in. 
constitutional positions, and have not been bureaucrats, and have 
gone out to India in responsible positions as Governors. They 
have got on much better than bereaucrats who have simply passed 
to the position of Governor on promotion. Their outlook on life is 
different ; there sense of responsibility is different. The role of 
Governor in India in future is going to be, perhaps, the one requir¬ 
ing the most faci, tlie most scrupulous attention to constitutional 
practice and the widest interests of any post in the service of the 
British Empire. It will be much more difficult than ihe position of 
Governor of one of the Australian States or even of the Governor- 
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General of one of 'Our' great Dominions, because the Governor will 
have to tide over the interval between British rule an.d Self-rule. 

The President of the Board of Education- (Mr. Fii-ber) said : 
The problem of Inf’iau Government is so vast and complex, so remote 
from the ordinary day to day occupations of a member of Parliament, 
■and the human factor is'so difficult to assess, that however careful 
may be our plans, and however confident we may bo that those plans 
are the best which we can devise, we canrot help having a feeling 
that, perhaps, in some respects, results may ensue which we car.iiot 
foresee ar.d which will be undesirable. But I think that my right 
hon. Friend may be satisfied with the course which the Debate has 
taken. From ^1 sides of the House we see general agreement that it 
is no longer possible for the Government of India to adopt a perfectly 
negative non-possumus attitude towards the great intellectual move¬ 
ments which are sweeping the continent from end to end. AVe see 
general recognition of the fact that speed is half the battle, and that, 
accordingly, as the old Latin proverb goes, “He who gives swiftly 
gives twice,” and to that position we have, I think, added the state.s- 
manlike quality which has always characterised Englishmen. 


The right hon. Baronet, the Member for the Feottish Univer¬ 
sities (Sir H. Craik), expressed some hesitation with respect to the 
Bill on the ground that it was advocated by so small a fraoiion of 
the vast Indian population. 1 think that we are apt to under¬ 
estimate the power actually exercised by the intellectual cla.«.'=08 in 
India. It may be, indeed it is, ti-ue that the politically-minded class 
in India is a small class when we compare it with the great mass of 


the Indian people, but every day it is gaining power and influence. 
I will give the House a few ilUistrations which came to my persoijal 
knowledge. I was in India when I was a member of the Public 
Service Commission for-two years precedmg the M'ar, and 1 remember 
being advised to consult a young Englishman who was teaching in 
a missionary college in the Punjab as to the state of feeling of the 
students in his charge. I asked him whether the students were 
interested in politics. He answered me: “They talk of nothing 
else ” The other day I was speaking to a friend who had recentb' 
arrived from India, and he told toe that he was visiting a girls’ school 

in Madras, and he found them holding a debate. He wa.s asked to 

act as Chairman. The subject of the debate was whether it was 
expedient that Indian • education should remain under Western 
control A-third instance is: a young Indian, who had received 

an education at. Oxford, told-me that when he returned to Httle 

in the United Provinces, after three years absence, he found 
hiSpirngedin a .differe^^ He had left a village lelong- 

ing, 80 far as'its ideas and civilisation went, to the time of Abraham— 
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a village . of peasants with no cares except the ordinary humdrum 
cares of ordinary rural Indian lifC'-^a.nd he came back to find a flam¬ 
ing political people listening with avidity to the vernacular news¬ 
papers that were read o\jt to them, talking about politics, thinking 
about politics, and aspiring to take their own part in political life. 

These are dircumstances which must emphatically affect our view 
of Indian life. - The old image of India as being silent, stationary, 
unperplexed, and unvexed by all the agitators of political life, if it 
was ever true, has now long ceased to correspond with the realities of 
today. The Indian population, it is true, is a population of dreamers 
and visionaries, occupied far mote than we Englishmen ever realise 
with the problems of the other world. Nevertheless, politics are 
coming to India, and they are coming to India to stay. Ought we 
to be sorry, to be ashamed, to attribute this growth of political spirit 
in India to any mismanagement ou our pai-t 1 1 notice that the 
right hon. Member for the Scottish Universities passed a very severe 
censure upon Indian education. He thought that it had been 
mismanaged, and he described it in no unmeasured terms as a disaster. 
I do not shai'e that view. I think that if we Englishmen were to 
render ourselves responsible for conducting the Government of India 
we were bound in honour to give the Indians all that was best in 
our civilisation. I think that Lord Motley was perfectly right when 
he took the momentous decision to educate the Indian mind upon 
Western lines. After, all, how can you give an honest education to 
a race if you do not believe it? And it is greatly to our credit 
that we have succeeded, through our system of education being intro¬ 
duced into India, in bringing about those aspirations, those hopes 
and those sentimentj which we now, as statesmen have seriously to 
consider. 

I remember, a long time ago, having a conversation with a great 
historian, Sir William Hunter. He was speaking of the influence of 
the English missionary in India, and he said to me that he thought 
that English Missionary enterprise in India was of special value, 
because it brought before the Indian mind the disinterested element 
in English life. Our system of education also has brought before the 
Indian mind the disinterested element in English life, and so far from 
bringing about disaster, I think that it has conferred conspicuous 
practical services upon India. When I was examining into the 
conditions of the Indian Public Service I found everywhere most 
remarkable testimony • to the loyal, devoted, intelligent services 
rendered by the Provincial Service in India, a body of men, over a 
million in number, serving the British Government, using the English 
language, educated in our schools, and co-operating with our officials 
ill England in carrying out our great civilising wox*k. Where would 
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"that great body of officials be but for th^ system of education in 
India 11 was struck also with the universal testimony as to the 
admirable work rendered by the Judicial Ser^dce in India, Some 
jears ago the lowest judge in the judicial hieiarchy of India was the 
■subject of general criticism. It was said that be was dishonesty 
and that his judgments could not be relied on. There is nothing of 
that kind now. 


I notice that some little criticism was passed upon my right hon. 
b'riond for having, as it were, deluged the House at the last moment 
before the introduction of this Bill with Blue Books, which Hon. mem¬ 
bers hiid no time to sift. It was, I think, an inference that my right 
hon. Friend was censured as having desired to rush this Bill through 
before it had time to receive adequate consideration. The fact is that 
this Bill is drawn to supplement the policy contained in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Eeport. That Eeport has been in the hands of Hon.' 
Members for something like a year. There is nothing in this Bill 
which is not contained in that Eeport That Eeport is not only a 
very able and eloquent State Paper, hut it is also one of the greatest 
■State Papers which have been produced in Anglo-Indian history, 
and it is an open-minded, candid State Paper, a State Paper which 
does not ignore or gloss over the points of criticism which have since 
been elaborated in the voluminous documents which have been sub¬ 


mitted to us since then. And my right hon. Friend not only bos 
given us this great State Paper which we have had ample time to 
digest, but he has also pxxblished every document which has come from 
India as soon as he possibly could. There has been no intention on 
bis part, or on the pai't of the Government, to withhold any infor¬ 
mation from the purview of the House, The hon. axid gallant Mem¬ 
ber for Melton (Colonel Yate) passed some criticisms upon one of the 


salient features of this measure. He was very severe upon my right 
hon. Friend’s proposal for dual government in the provinces. That, 
•of course, is only a part of a large scheme of reform, but since criti¬ 
cism has been chiefly centered upon this kind of dual government, 
I should like to say a few words upon it. The hon and gallant Mem¬ 
ber’s criticism was upon this thesis: Ho maintained that if you 
divided the portfolios in the provinces into two Departments you 
would inevitably get a great increase of hostile criticism directed 
against the allocation of finance. But we have this criticism already ; 
we liave had it for many years. One of the cardinal points of criti- 
■cism ill India is the allocation of finance between what may be called 
the security services on the one hand and educational and social 
services on the other. My lamented friend Mr. Gokhale, one of tho 
greatest and purest characters 1 have Imown, and a ^eat state-smau 
fnd parliamentarian, was constantly insisting upon this point. hen 
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I was ■ in India the - papers were full of criticisms, pointed, bitter'and 
severe, upon the assumed extravaigance of the Indian Government 
upon the Army and the Police. I do not think there is anything at 
all in my hon. Friend’s criticism upon this point. 

The Diarchy 

As to the system generally, the diarcbical system, I confess 
that when I first came to study it I was vei’y sceptical but the 
more I thought over the problem, the more I went into the 
difficulties, the more I have studied the alternative plans proposed, 
the more clear I am that it is'the only solution which will really be 
found practicable. After all, what is it that we intend ? AVe intend 
gradually to introduce the Indian people to Besponsible Government.' 
AVe wish the stages by which that introduction is to be effected to 
he gradual, to be tested. AA^’e wish to know whether in effect our 
experiment is suceeding. How are we to know that, unless we adopt 
some such plan as that suggested in the Bill 1 Let us suppose that we 
take the alternative which has been offered by the local Governments. 
You would hav'e a portfolio of education going now to an Indian, 
then to an Englishman, and then again to an Indian. AA'hen the 
time for review comes, who will be able to say whether the depart¬ 
ment of Education, has or has not furnished adequate evidence of 
Indian administrative faculty? Your test is obscure, your testig. 
made of no worth whatever, unless you make your Indian Ministers 
carry out a concerted policy over a number of years—a policy capable 
of being tested, something in the nature of a political experiment. 
Apart from that, if you adopt the unity system, will you really help 
your Government t AA^ill you be simplifying, as is imagined, the prob¬ 
lems as presented to the Government? The more I think upon these- 
problems the more I am convinced that the answer to all those ques¬ 
tions will be in the negative, that it will he far easier to have har¬ 
mony in your Government if your Indian Ministers are allowed a 
pretty free hand in the'management of their own Department, if they 
are recognised and clearly recognised to he responsible to their 
Legislatures. 

This Bill not only proposes gradually to introduce a system of 
responsible Government into India. It has another object. It 
proposes to increase decentmlisation in India. That is a very old 
problem. Some yeai-s there was an important Boyal Commission 
9 n Decentralisation which made a number of fruitful and useful 
suggestions, some of w hich have been carried into effect. Proposals are 
contained in the Bill for devcdving authority from the Secretary of 
•State to the Government of India, and from the Government of India 
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•to the provincial Governments. That can be accomplished in two 
ways. My right hon. Friend in his locid speech referred in detail to 
this matter. At the presetit moment over-centralisation in India is 
dae to the fact that in the last resort this Parliament has the right to 
.criticise the ad miniatration. Therefore, the Secretary of State can* 
not-relax his authority and the Viceroy of India cannot relax his 
authority. In the first Clause of the Bill provision is taken for the 
allocation of powers as between the central authority and the pro¬ 
vincial authority, and that is to be done nnder rules. This Bill does 
not propose to define what functions are provincial and what 
are central in any way comparable to what was done in the Oomi- 
nion of Canada Act, when the functions of the federal and provin¬ 
cial authorities were accaraiely and, as was thought then, exhaustive¬ 
ly defined. We are leaving this ullocation of functions to be deter- 
-mined by.rules in the light of experience, and .that I think is a 
thoroughly wise decision. FurthenHOre, whereas in federal constitu¬ 
tions disputes With respects to the functions of provincial and cen¬ 
tral Governments would be brought into the Caw Courts, it is express¬ 
ly provided by Clause 13 of the Bill that,the Law Courts shall have 
no cognisance of such questions. That, again, appears to me to be 
.a singularly wise decision. Tne time undoubtedly will come when 
the pressure of public opinion will demand a more ac:uraie alloca¬ 
tion of powers, and the time will probably come when the pressure 
4)f public opinion will require that all disputes in respect to the 
functions of cetitral and provincial Governments shall go to the 
I^w Courts. I am profoundly of opinion that the framers of this 
Bill have been wisely inspire.l in the course which they have chosen 
to take with respect to this very important matter. We cann it at 
rthe present mome,nt make up our minds once and for all as to what 
parts of our highly-centraliseJ system it would be safe to devolve, 
and we must leave that to careful experiment. Reference has been 
jnade to caste distinctions and in the peculiar circumstances of 
. .Indian civilisation that is a matter which calis for caution. 

The hon and gallant Member for Newcastle under-Lymc (Colo- ' 
jiel Wedgwood! criticised this Bill on the ground of its insufficiency, 
but I think that he was doing something less than justice to its 
authors in that criticism. This is a great Bill. The hon. and 
gallant Member did not exaggerate when he described it M one of 
the most important mea.snres that has ever been brought before the 
ionsideraiion of this House. It is a measure, the effects of which, 
fnr is nassed as I trust it will be will be felt for generations 
to come k opens a new era in Indian public life, and it offers new 
(to cuiuc. r . jspji^tions. It promises to add to the 

giod an^d progressive and enlightened Government all those 
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moderate forces of Indian political opinion whicli might be alienated- 
by procrastination. It is a most important Bill, and for that very 
reason it is necessary that it should be accompanied, in the interests 
Of Indians themselves, by safeguards which will enable the experi- 
tiient to be tried with the greatest prospect of brilliant success. I 
know that the measure of my right hon. Friend has attracted some 
criticism on the ground that it does not go far enough. Criticism' 
has been passed upon the restrictions of Ministers in provincial 
Governments in the discharge of the functions entrusted to tbemr 
and it is said : why could you not give the Minister in a provinciat- 
Farliament a perfectly free hand with respect to the Government 
there ^ The answer is surely simple. Let us suppose he is dealing* 
with Excise and with the liquor trade of his province. Can he take 
a step which does net have some effect upon that which belongs to- 
the reserred functions ? The same applies with regard to estimates- 
and finance, and obviously there must be some correspondence 
between the two offices of Government otherwise the machine 
would not work. It is, in other words, anessential condition of the 
mixed form Of Government, of the transition form of Governroenf- 
which is being set up, and which I believe will be carefully worked,, 
that there should be cheeks and safeguards. 

I think we are sometimes inclined, when we are examining 
measures for the development of popnlar liberties in India, to be- 
guided by a standard which perhaps may be sometimes over austere. 
Much has been said but none too much in praise of the incom¬ 
parable work of the Indian Civil Service in India—that great service" 
which has conferred shining benefits upon the civilisation of India,, 
that great service which exists, so far as I know, no where else in the 
world, a body of men living in a country where they have no family 
interests to serve, where they are under no temptation to do jobs 
for their friends and their relations, a body of men animated by the- 
pure spirit of disinterested endeavour for the good of the populations- 
entrusted to their charge. Where is there such a Government as 
this anywhere else on the' face of the globe ? Our Government 
here sometimes falls under the suspicions of being guided by motives- 
less austere. We had the other day a Debate upon part\ funds 
and par^ honours, and it was said that the pure stream of Minis¬ 
terial patronage was sometimes polluted. I am not concerned to • 
argue that question bnt in India you have a body of men dedicated 
to the pnblic service freed from all embarrassing ties, -and holding 
to a standard of efficiency and anstefe--virtue which cannot be 
matched jn any country in t..e worldv- Is it not natural that- when 
an todiaii civilian corfies to criticise a scheme which 'will have the 
'effect of transferring, perhaps at sotne distant day, large blocks-’of'" 
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administrative work and administrative responsibility to Indians, he- 
shonld fear that the standard of austere efficiency will be probably^ 
relaxed ? That may be so. I am not prepared to say that this ex¬ 
periment may not be attended by some relaxation of efficiency. But 
after all, let os remember that our system in India is an English 
system, and that an English system is difficult to work by those who- 
are not bred up in the English tradition. I think there may be- 
some relaxation of efficiency, but I say that that relaxation in effi¬ 
ciency, if such there be, will be purchased over and over again by 
the confidence and support which the Government will receive from 
the cO'Operation of these electoral classes in India. 

I have only one word more to add. Almost every speaker who 
has addressed the House on this subject has emphasised the neces¬ 
sity of swift progress. We are all conscious that if we do not cany 
this Bill through we may miss an opportunity Such as will never: 
recur. I believe that from the bottom of my heart, I believe that, 
unless we seize this opportunity, unless we pass this Bill, unless we 
see to it that this Bill Is not whittled away in any serious particular,, 
we shall be confronted with a grave situation in India. I cannot for¬ 
get the fate which befell the Report of the Indian Poblic Service Com¬ 
mission which I had a bumble share in framing. There was a Com¬ 
mission which travelled over India, working for three years upon, 
the problem of the Indian public administration. Indian public^ 
opinion was greatly excited, discussions were held from end to end 
of India, the public Press was full of the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mission, violent antagonisms were excited, political opinion was; 
worked up to a high pitch of excitement, and the Commission pro-, 
duced a Report I have every reason to believe that that Report, if it 
could have been acted on at once, would have satisfied reasonable 
opinion, or the great bulk of reasonable opinion, in India. But what 
happened ? The War came, and the Government found it impossi¬ 
ble to act upon the Report. The Report was shelved. Nothing has. 
been done, and I believe there is hardly any recommendation in the.. 
Report which has yet been carried into effect. The result is that, 
concessions which would have been satisfactory three or four years 
ago are flouted now as utterly insufficient to meet the political 
demands of the people. Do not let us repeat that. It may be said, 
we have many excuses for delay. I know, in deed, that the political 
landscape in India is troubled andstoimy. There is the deep-seated. 

anxiety of the moslem population with respect to the fate of.thet 

Turkish Empire ; there is the reaction after the strain of war j there 
are the high prices ; there is general distress ; there is agitation ott 
tteRowlatt Bills; there are sedition mongers going about the; 
villages saying that the Sirkar proposes to take , half the dow^ of th& 
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'Women, half the earnings of the men, and half the sum which is set 
:aside for marriage settlements. These flying mmoars among the 
•villages in India may give cause for legitimate anxiety, quite apart 
from the clouds on the Afghan frontier. My right hon. Friend has 
heen wisely advised in going on with this great measure. He 
knows, and the Government know, that to recede at this moment 
from the solemn pledge which has been given to the people of India 
'hy the Declaration of 20th August would fatally and justly under- 
mine our character for fair dealing and justice and would alienate, 
and justly alienate, the good will and the patriotism of the loyal 
population of India. 

' Mr. Spoor-—In rising to take part in this Debate on behalf of 
the Labour parly, I would like to say that we do not at all events 
give a qualified approval to the Bill that has been introduced this 
ilfternoon. I believe that every member of the party realises what 
has been urged already to night, that this is one of the most impor¬ 
tant measures that have ever been submitted to the British Parlia- 
Tnent. We feel with regard to it that it is a partial measure of justice, 
:and we support it because of that and because we believe that, as 
has been indicated here to-night, it is possible that the weak points 
in the Bill may be considerably strengthened when the Bill is 
thoroughly gone into in Committee. It is a Bill.which, although un¬ 
satisfactory in itself, does seem to contain immense possibilities, and 
it does not point, we believe, in the right direction. If I may be 
permitted, I would like to congratulate the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary of State, upon having at last broken from the tiadi- 
tions, and the policy, or want of policy, that have characterised our 
Tule in that country for far too long. The whole problem of India 
is a gigantic one. Apart from the many vast religious and racial 
problems that exist, there are very serious enonomic complexities, 
and it is to that side of the question which, so far, has- been hardly 
touched upon in the course of the Debate to-night, that I would for 
a moment or two like to address myself. We have to remember 
that Britain is responsible in India for one-fifth of the total popula¬ 
tion of the world—a population that has at present no effeciiw voice 
in the direction of its own destiny. We have to remember that the 
^iifficulties to which I have already referred that concern our Gov- 
•ernment of the country, are complicated at the present moment 
because we have just emerged from the very terrible struggle of the 
last four and a half years. 

i We are glad that the Government have, declared their policy 
IVe are glad that that policy, summed np in two words is Honie 
:Rule for India. What one feels, to be quite fair : about’ the whole 
question, is that we owe to that great country a debt of reparation. 
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Though India may be, as has been said again and again, the bright^ 
est jewel in Britain’s crown, we have got to remember that there are 
certain aspects of our misgovemment in that country, certain aspects 
of our commercial exploitation of that country, that will be perhaps 
the blackest pages in British history. We have to remember, too* 
that we went to India for commercial purposes, we have remained 
there for commercial purposes, and we have persistently exploited 
the Indian people from the earliest days by our control in that 
.country. : Reference has been made to-day in the course of the 
Debate to the latter days of the i8th century and the early days of 
the 19th century, when India was looked upon as a veritable £1 
Dolorado for the British investor, and the whole record going through 
the whole of the last century tells the same story. Methods were 
adopted which can only be characterised as ruthless.in order to pre~ 
vent or limit Indian competition with British manufacturers, and 
there has been for a fairly long period a very considerable decline in 
Indian industries with all the consequent suffering that that decline 
involves. The first quarter of the last century, from 1800 to 1825^ 
there were five famines in India ; in the next quarter there were two* 
in the third quarter six ; and, in the last quarter, 1875 to 1900, 
there were eighteen famines. I know it is very difficult to interpret 
these cold figures in human terms, but the Labour parly always enr 
deavours to do that, and we try to realise what this enormous loss of 
millions of lives really meant to that country, and how far the unrest 
that exists at this moment in India is dne to the ruthless, and some* 
times reckless, commercial exploitation of that land. 


We cannot escape the troth that the people of Britain have 
grown rich out of the slaves of India, and, judging by our present 
position, judging by what is happening there , at this moment, it 
does look as though we have not profited by our experience or 
gained much in our humanity. Indeed, a day or two ago a question 
was asked in this House with regard to the wages in the textile 
mills of Bombay at the present time, and the answer given is one 
that should really give pause to all who have any feelings of hnma* 
nitv left in them, and who lake in India a self -righteous pride regards 
inc our capacity to govern millions of subject-people. Men are 

working twdve hours a day. women eleveii, and children si.x, and 
adults are working for eight rupees a month, which is equal to about 
« a week Reference has been made to-nigbt by one who spoke in 
Debate to the insanitary hovels, to the congested areas, to those 
houttag "onditte lh« in.ensify plag«. and make >ha i.^ 
i rJf disease still more terrible. When we remember that m the 
f Sat city of Bombay there were, accordingly to the last returns^. 
S 7 750 000 people living in one room, tenements, when we 
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member, according to the last returns, the infantile' death-rate in 
the great city of Calcutta in 1915 was 540 per 1,000, and iii 1916 it 
■ ^as 675, we cannot but feel there has been'something seriously 
■^rong with the method of .Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Edueation tried to paint a rather 
brighter picture of educational activity in India. 1 ! was very glad to 
bear him say some of the things he did, but one chnnot forget that 
the teachers in the Government schools of India are receiving some- 
I ihing like 5s. 6d. a week for salary, and when ' one remembers that, 
side by side with that, rent and living have enormously advanced 
during the last thirty years, we are able, I think, to visualise the 
terrible economic problem that faces the great majority of the Indian 
people. ■ : 

1. ' Let us turn to the other side of the picture. I have here returns 
taken from newspapers of recent date, showing the dividends that 
British-controlled companies are paying,' and have been paying 
Tecently over there. Dividends ran up to 306 per cent, and 400 per 
%ent., while India’s teeming millions are still working under condi¬ 
tions of slave labour. Only a week or two ago in this House, in the 
‘last Debate, reference was made to the Bengal Iron Company, 
whose shares before the War stood at something like 5s. and which 
to-day stand at ^5 los. What can one expect when the Indians see 
that glaring disparity ? Can we anticipate or hope for anything else 
but very, very serious diseffection and trouble ? There is industrial 
•conflict going on in India similar to that in almost every other 
country in the world. It is more intensified there because the condi¬ 
tions are even more extreme and severe. There are many elements 
•of a very complex character which enter into the situation, but one 
cannot but feel that that situation is enormously aggravated on its 
economic side in the fact that work is done by slave labour to-day 
in this twentieth century, under the British flag which is a disgrace 
'to civilisation. I feel quite sure that the right hon. Gentleman who 
3 ias introduced this Bill with a sincere desire to achieve real im- 
■provement and real reform will agree with me when I say that. For 
tar too long some of the unimaginative profiteers of this country 
.have ran India, and have ran it badly. I submit we are under such a 
debt to India that we need to pay back at the very earliest possible 
moment. 

The Bill that has been introduced this afternoon and the speech 
that accompanies its introduction shows that the Secretary of State 
]fully recognises the difiicnlties of the case. The measure is one 
that shows imagination. It realises that the protest which for long 
bas been inarticulate in India has at last found expression, and poli¬ 
tical expression, and that public opinion has so increased in volume 
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•there and in direction and intensity that action is bein|r compelled. 
The passing of the Rowlatt Acts that we debated a week ago is in 
■itself a sufficient indication of the extremely grave character . of the 
-existing situation. What is it the Indian people, ask for ? Really^ 
Mr. Deputy-Speaker, I must confess to a certain amount of 
^amazement to-night when I heard an hon. Gentleman on the oppo' 
site side of the House urging a more conservative policy, and 
-lurging that whatever we did «e should be careful not to move too 
(rapidly. We had, he said, to go very very cautiously. What does 
Indians ask for ? India does net ask to be separated from the 
British Empire. Bnt India wants what we ourselves have always 
•said we believed in for all parts of our possessions—responsible self- 
^overnmenU It is a very signihcant thing that the only country 
where religions differences have cut so deeply—it is, 1 say, a 
.markable thing—that these gulfs have been bridged in a way that 
tsvould have been thought altogether impossible a few years ago. 

' The intensity of that wave- of nationalism, the reality of it,' is 
perhaps better seen in the fact that Moslem and Hindu have come 
together than in anything else. What is it this Bill gives? It cer- 
;{ainly does give, as has been claimed by the Secretary for India, a 
.certain limited measure of responsible Government in the provinces, 
jbut the central Government there retains complete autocratic power- 
The vast majority of the people of India remain voteless. All the 
-^vomen remain voteless. I am rather surprised seeing that we in 
Britain have definitely admitted the right of women to vote on equal 
-terms with men, that the right hon. Gentleman is not prepared to 
carry that particular principle into operation in the Bill that he has 
•introduced, t hope it will be possible even in Committee to effect 
Ithat reform. The limited scope of the Bill, the fact that it gives so 
little in comparison with what the people have asked and are asking^ 
of course -means that the people of India will be very, very disap- 
oointed i was much interested in the speech that was made by 
the Education Minister. It does appear to me that it is jnst there 
one comes right up against the real solution, not only of the Indian 
difficnlty but of most of the difficulties existing at present in the 
countries of the world.. 

Labour party regrets that in this measure education is only 

.riven a secondary place instead of a primary place. We say that if 

viu will give to India compulsory education, the day is not far drs- 
you wing people sometimes 

be competent to govern hemelf. 

thinks that education in India costs to-day, I believe, 
thlee-half pence a head, one realises the immense amount ot 
;about be overtaken before anything like a satisfacto^r 
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system can be secured. In thinbingf of India one cannot But think 
of her great past. As I said a week or two agoj it is a surprisingr 
thing that 90 "inany British people seem to be blind to the fact that 
we are dealing with,one of the greatest civilisation so fser as age is 
concerned, so far as its contriboiiL.n to the world’s common stock of 
ideas is concerned, of which we have record in human' history. 
People talk about India and India’s illiteracy. That is an appalling 
comment upon our Government during the last two generations; for. 
after all, it was India who gave to the world dhe of the most wondei*- 
ful religions that the world has ever had, a religion that, to quote 
the words of Sir Edwin Arnold. 

“Kept Asia sweet and clean for twenty centuries.” 

It may be that that religion has largely left India now. It has 
travelled North and East, but it still exerts enormous influence over 
countless millions of the people who inhabit this globe. I have been 
thinking as 1 have been sitting here to-night of one well-known 
figure of the Labour movement, well-known a few years ago, and 
unhappily not with us now. * 1 have been thinking how the man who- 
was much misunderstood, much misrepresented, much undervalued 
by the people who did not know him, James Ketr Hardie, of how 
Hardie again and again raised his voice and used bis pen in the 
interests of India. I know there are those, perhaps in this House, 
and certainly among Anglo-Indians, who looked upon Keir Hardie- 
as nothing else but a seditious malcontent. Well,, if to stand for 
the rights of the people against the power of the oppressor, to stand 
for truth and cleanness and honour against untruth and dishonour—' 
if this be the mark of the seditious- malcontent, then I imagine—^ 
and I hope—that their are many such in this House to-night, and 
that not the least of these Is the right hon. Gentleman whose- 
measure we are discussing. I quote Keir Hardie's wtnds because ir 
has some bearing upon the speech we have just heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the Board of Education.- 
Speaking of the Indian people be said t . 

•‘Their ability Is not open to question. A great intellectuaP 
awakening is shaking this ancient Empire to its foundation. A sym¬ 
pathetic interpretation of the facts will bind the people more closely 
to us and lead to their becoming a loyal self-governing' part of the 
Empire. Repression will only intensify their determkiation to seenre- 
Self-Government and may lead finally to the loss of what has been - 
described as the brightest jewel in the British crown. It is for 
statesmen to choose which path they vill follow;” 

We are glad to believe that the Secretary for India has choseir 
'the right path by this Bill, although we also believe that he travels- 
^long it with undue caution. At aUeveutsy this Bill must not either^, 
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now or in Committee be weakened in any essential particular or else- 
it may mean that we shall have tronble of a much more serions 
than we have had in India as yet. Only a few hours 
I heard one of the most distinguished Indians living in this countiy 
say, in ^reference to this measure, that it is the irreducible minimum; 
If it is in any way lessened in its effectiveness and power the Indian' 
people will not accept a continuance of the existing state of affairs. 
He said to me : 

“Yon may bring your machine guns ; you may bring your aero¬ 
planes and you id ay bomb us from the skies, but you will have 
to exterminate the whole of the Indian people rather than we will ^ 
submit to conditions which are tyrannical, cruel and unfair.’' 

Everybody who thinks of the immense seriousness of the situ¬ 
ation now. when the whole world is in a state of uncertainty and the * 
whote of Europe is involved in. a conflict of ideas that many of us- 
cannot see our way through, and one realises if ever the time is ripe 
for certain action with regard to India, that time is the present. If 
we fail DOW, we may have a revolution there, and if we do, God onl)r 
knows what the result will be. If, on the other hand, we succeed... 
and if this Hill becomes a Statute, much strengthened and improved' 
and in a much more democratic form, if we succeed in this we shall 
establish the beginnings of a partnership on terms of mutual confl- 
dence and good-will between India and the rest of the Empire, a 
partnership that will pot only benefit those who at present live under 
the British flag, but one which, we believe, will hasten the cause of 
liberty, right, and of human progress throughout the entire world. 

Sir J. D- Rees • tributes which have been paid in the 
House to the merits of the Indian Civil Service are pleasant hearing 
to the only member of that Service in this House, and I wish to - 
thank the Secretaiy of State, whose speech I did not misunderstand, 
because he made a most handsome acknowledgment of the position 
of the Civil Service, and I should like, on behalf of the Indian Civil 
Service, to thank him and the President of the Board of Edneationr 
and the others who have testified to the work which that Service has 
done in India. This Debate is now taking a certain character. It 
seems to me that all the criticisms that have been levied against the- 
Bill were based upon two misunderstandings. In the first place, 
bon. Members criticised the Bill adversely, and they wanted to go • 


foster. 


Mv hon and gallant Friend the Member for Newcastle under- 
T Wedffwood) complained that universal suffrage was - 

J^pd at once andthe hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
dowf complained that female suffrage had not been given to India 
May I ptSit out that those reforms were never recommended, 


an$ 
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4they certainly seemed to me to totally overlook the portions of the 
policy with which we are dealing, and to which I have just called 
attention. 

Another error which vitiates all the criticisms I have heard to¬ 
night is this : I do not think any of those I have heard speak to- 
■night, and I do not think officers serving sin India, realise to what 
-extent the Government of India is the Government of all India. It 
has been spoken of to-night as if it was a separate organisation un¬ 
connected or only loosely connected with the local Governments, 
^nd upon that was founded the objection that there was no real 
advance towards responsibility in regard to the central Government^ 

. ^nd that what was done was only done for the local Governments. 
If the House once realises that the central Government is the Gov- 
■emment of all India, and that local Governments are only its agents, 
with very restricted powers, they will realise that once a great ad- 
^vance has been made with local administration it is also an advance 
in the central administration, and that all the democratic advances 
which are made in this measure are advances in the Government of 
ihe whole of India, and not solely in the Governments of the provin- 
-ces. 

Why, Sir, the Governments of the provinces have exceedingly 
restricted powers. They cannot create an appointment at the most 
paltry salary. They have sitting amongst them, bat not of them, an 
•officer of the central Government called the Accountant-General, who 
is not only not under their orders, bnt whose business it is to see 
ithat they do not spend a single rupee without sanction, and he keeps 
ithem down under the Government of India all the .time. That is 
•what it is now proposed to alter. If it is realised that the central 
^Government is the Government of all India it will be realised that 
the advances made in the local Governments are advances in all 
India, and that Government is immensely democratised by the 
oneasures before the House, and that the features of this Bill in that 
irespea are not open to the criticisms which have been made. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Newcastle-nnder-Lyme repeated, with 
-variations, a speech he made the other day, and I much regret it. 
■Somebody has said that there were fifty languages in India, but 1 
iiave had to do duty as interpreter in five of these languages in the 
. iJouth of India, where it was part of my duty to report and examine 
ahe native Press and the Indian newspapers, and report to the Gov¬ 
ernment what was in them. 1 learned this, that anything that is 
. ^aid in the House of Commons about India travels to an extent 
which is by no means realised, and a special responsibility attaches 
•to every utterances of a Member of Parliament concerning Indian 
affairs;. The people in India who read extracts from speeches mad9 
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tyiny hon. and gallant Friend Colonel Wedgwood, such as the one 
'he has made to-night, do not know that since he took the Bolshe- 
•viks'under his comprehensive umbrella that he is in the habit of 
running amok down the floor of the House and assaulting all and 
■sundry who come in his way. They will say, “He is a Member of 
'Parliament. He must be a serious man. What he says must be 
-entitled to attention.” Therefore, it is a deplorable thing that the 
hon. and gallant Member—of whom I am a personal friend, and 
whose eccentricities I bore until he took up the Bolsheviks—should 
'have spoken as he did to-night. It is a deplorable exhibition he has 
-given to-night, and it is most regretable that he should have allowed 
"'himself to say what he did. Amongst other things, he complained of 
•the indirect franchise for election to the central Government. Lord 
'Soutbborongh’s Committee admitted that they would have liked a 
-direct franchise ; bat they are not ready on the spot with a direct 
-franchise. They are not ready, like the hon. Member who has just 
-.sat down, to demand the immediate introduction, by order, into an 
Asiatic country of a complete democratic system which has .taken 
<as hundreds of years to develop in our own country. 


The hon. and gallant Member also complained that there was no 
•franchise for the literate. Therefore, he said that the franchise was 
bad franchise. I am heartily glad that literature or literateness, or 
whatever may be the right expression, forms no part of this fran* 
-chise. Nothing more liberal or more unfortunate from a democra- 
itic point of view could be imagined than that suggestion, made in 
good faith but in complete ignorance. The masses of the people 
^f India are small cultivators. They pay most of the revenue. 
They are not literary but they are the backbone of India. They are 

• the chief tax-payers. They are remarkably sensible, courteous, 

• oolite highly civilised, gentleman-like people in ail their ways and 
Tiabits' They are perfectly capable of understanding what we want, 
land of giving a vote for the member they want, and to think that 
•ihev should be excluded from the new franchise because they cannot 

^ead and write is an absolutely absurd thing and shows how preju¬ 
dice when it seizes a man or a Member of Parliament, deprives him 
the DOwer of understanding the beggarly elements of the issues 
whS he is attempting to debate. I do not apologise, since it is in 
frtr dealing with this matter, because it is an exceedingly sen- 

Tndia that has ever come before this House, the word 
-Sdu^s‘»<>ttld be used, the words “evasion of pledges'* should 

beTsed other charges totally unsoppoitable should be made, and 

i ° of the Goverument and of this House should be misr 

^prSed The hoa. Member repeated to-night a great many 
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things he said the other' day. He scoffed at an electorate of 
5,<X)o,ooo. Is it not a very big thing to make an electorate of 
5,ooo,oco by wav of a beginning. It is more than the population of 
this country when it began to have responsible Government. 

He complained that members are to be elected not upon an- 
education but on a property franchise. A property franchise is^ 
extremely useful in India. The property franchise only died here the 
day before yesterday, so to speak. It enables you, by giving yoj the- 
names of people who are taxpayers, to form some sort of electorate. 
The honorable and gallant Member also spoke about the working'' 
classes in Bombay, Cawnpore, Calcutta, and their frarichise. I do- 
not know what he means by the working-classes in India. I object to^ 
that phrase, in this country or elsewhere. What does he mean by the 
working-classes ? The people I have described are the working- 
classes. The small cultivator works very hard, and he certainly 
belongs to the working-classes. Cannot we get ihls cant out of the- 
discussion, and really deal with the vital issue. Then he complained; 
of the representation of the Chambers of Commerce. Would he- 
leave out of account commerce in India ? If Lord SouthboroughV 
Committee had not recommended, and if the Secretary of State had 
not adopted the suggestion that Chambers of Commerce should 
be represented, what then ? Commerce in India represents im 
imports and exports hundreds of millions to this country. Are they 
to have no representation in the new Parliament in India ? It is not 
only the Chambers of Commerce representing European commerce 
■—though I think that is a noble thing and worthy of all represen¬ 
tation, and I deeply deplore the remarks which my hon. Friends- 
made on that subject—but the Chamber of Commerce of the Indian 
merchants are equally represented in this new S3^tem. 

The honorable and gallant Member went on to talk about giving* 
votes to the plutocracy. Does the House realise that the inhahitants- 
ofthe East are poorer .than the inhabitants of the West ? Their- 
income is very much, less, their wages are very much lower, and if' 
we did not need very much in the way of houseing, hardly anything 
in tlie way of clothes, and if our food cost next to nothing we should* 
be very much better off than we are to-day on one-tenth of the wages 
we get. It is despairing to hear an honorable Member like the honor¬ 
able Member for Bishop Auckland (Mr. Spoor) complaining about 
the wages in India evidently comparing them with British trade-union- 
rates. His complaint really is not. against the British in India but 
against the Almighty, who made the East quite different from the* 
West in climate and population and in all its other conditions. I 
suppose it is the popular thing to say, “Let ns double the wages in the- 
East like we have doubled them in the* West.” We have doubling; 
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'them in the £ast since we went to India. Wages all round have 
•doubled. But if you want to double them again, are you going to tax 
these people who you say are so bitterly poor in order to pay these 
higher wages to the working classes ? Heaven knows who are the 
working classes. Are'you going to put taxes on them for the purpose 
'Of giving trade union rate of wages to some people who have never 
heard of trade unionism, and would never understand what you meant. 
The honorable Member referred to the franchise recommended by 
X.ord Southborougb’s Committee. That is plutocracy : putting the 
wote into the hands of the landlord class. These cakivators of a 
few acres are landlords, with an emphasis on the lord. I have been 
.a Member of this House for thirteen or fourteen years, and when a 
subject comes to be discussed ones ears are often offended by the 
arrant nonsense which is talked. 


The honorable Gentleman who has just addressed us said some 
(things with which I heartily agree. He spoke of the high civilisation 
of the people of the East. There 1 am with him, indeed. I am not 
sure it i-! not a higher civilisation than our own. Ours is a high 
•standard of wants and theirs is a lower standard of wants and that 
iind of tranquill which obtains there may be of a higher class than 
our own. But when the honorable Member went on to talk about 
our exploiiing India I came to the conclusion to ask him before he 
next speaks to read the Report on the Moral and Material Progress 
of India He will then see how much better off are all the inhabi¬ 
tants of India than they were before we went there, and only because 
there has been peace and prosperity and that British trade for which 
the honorable Member expressed such profound contempt, but which 
is the real basis of the whole British Empire. He talked about 
exDloitation and the need for reparation. But it is known to anyone 
who like myself, has lived in India for a quarter of a century that 
has really happened there has not been the production of 

Imine but Us prevention, for since we made the railways we have 

iWn able to correct the deficiency of corn in one area by bringing 
it from another. The only famine India is the famine of money, and 

not having enough money to pay prices when ih^ rise above a 
not naving e introduced a system of 

relief on which the people live until prices fall again. 
Th s magnificent achievement has practically abolished those famines 
neoole died in their millions before our time, and to 
-from P a black feature in the history of our country is totally 

describe ^ ^g^l facts of the case. I am, indeed, glad to 

atvariance Member, and I would only add, 

Jeave spec . honorable and gallant Friend the 

Semter^or NewtSle-onder-Lyme, loai I really think he must know 
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better ; therefore it is perfectly inexcusable for him to repeat state-* 
ments totally unworthy of him and of the British Parliament. 

1 do not pretend to have studied the Blue Books which have beem 
presented to us of late. If any man told me that he had mastered 
those books since we have received them, I should think he was- 
either a superman or that he was qualified to be placed in a very 
select category along with Anamas and Saphira. The mass of 
material in these books is enormous. It covers the whole field of 
the British, administration and it is with a feeling of despair that 
one gets up in this House and endeavours to pick out the eyes of 
such a mass of material. When a Bill of this importance comes 
before the House of Commons there is always some compelling- 
cause behind. During the years I have been here I have seen 
extraordinary changes take place. I remember the Prime Minister,, 
who is now, I think, the greatest bulwark against Bolshevism, and 
1 follow him heart and soul on that account—I remember when he- 
was regarded as a rash reformer, to put it very midly. I have seen: 
that great change. But there has been such a development of 
democratic feeling since I have been in this House—and its rapid 
rush has been accelerated by the war into an absolute' cyclone of 
progress—that such have been the changes that if there is any m an 
here who is so much a compound of privilege and prejudice that he 
cannot realise what has occured, then I say such a man is perfectly 
incapable of understanding the situation or of offering criticism on 
this Bill. The underlying fact is this, that the House of Commons^ 
is determined that it will not stand in future the application of 
widely differing or, indeed, different principles of government to the 
Asiatic parts of the Empire from those which it is demanding for 
itself at home. I believe that to be the case. I believe this Bill 

give expression to that decision. One may like it or not_th at has 

really nothing to do with it—^but the point is this : Will the House 
of Commons suffer a Government to deport those who are obnoxious 
to the Government ? Will it stand a pore bureaucracy or autocracy 
any more ? I do not think it will. Therefore I say we have to 
consider this Bill and do the best we can to carry out its principles. 
I believe it does cany this out. I am glad its reception has' 
been uniformly favonrable, the opposition only having come front- 
quarters which I may say are distinguished more for eccentricitv: 
than for sanity of judgment., ^ 

•' I saw the other day there was published a manifesto, by certain 
distinguished gentlemen of the Indo-British Association. There 
seems to be some magic virtue in the number “seven.” The- 
Government of India consists of seven. Seven senior statesmen of 
the Indo-British Association signed their Manifesto to the.,“Times’V 
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They remind me of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. They commit- 
thexDselves to this extraordinary transparently self-destructive pro¬ 
position. They say, “We are opposing this Bill because we receive^ 
touching and frantic appeals from the oppressed classes in India,, 
and, therefore, we are impelled to oppose the passage of the Bill.” 
But their whole case is this, that these classes are not capable of 
formulating complaints or of giving expression to them. It is no¬ 
wonder that the printer when he was faced with a communication of 
this sort said, “This is too much for me,” and struck out the word' 
“communal,” substituting for it “commercial.’' It was not, perhaps, 
appropriate to the context, but it was really not so absolutely 
transparently self-destructive as the word these gentlemen had them¬ 
selves put in. 1 really feel, as-an Indian Civil Servant—as 
member of the Madras Civil Service which has rather distinguished 
itself by its obscurantism—that I started life with a double dose of 
original sin, and nothing has saved me but a daily bath in the demo¬ 
cratic waters of the House of Commons. Had these seven gentle¬ 
men of the Indo British Association, who are opposing this measure, 
been exposed to the same influences as I have been, they would be- 
supporting this measure lo-day instead of wondering at me as a man 
who IS not standing up for the Civil Service to which he belonged. 
Why are none of these gentlemen who are oppt-sing the Bill, why 
are not each of the %even sleepers’, members of this House ? It is 
because they cannot get in on that ticket, Not even if they accom¬ 
panied their oriental tickets, as I suppose they would, with ai> 
English ticket, professing great love for democratic institutions, da 
I think they would face the electors of the present day, Therefore- 
tbey are content to stay outside and complain of what they cannot 


get here to oppose. 

1 have read great portions of these Reports. I think I have read 
all of them, and have only broken down when at the end of each 
Renort I found a dissenting minute, a merciless minute of equal’ 

leneih to the Report, by Sir Sankaran Nair. If it were in order on 
the Second Reading, I should like to move an Amendment providing 
that anvbody who writes a minute eqnal in length to the Report 
.inade bv the whole of his colleagues, should be rendered incapable 

of ever bolding office again. I have tried, out of respect to the 

to Dick out, if not all the eyes of these Reports, some few of 
th^points Sn which, as an old Indian Civil servan^-l suppose this 
•- kind of a swan song of the Civil servant—perhaps 1 may be 
11^ to «iake a few remarks. One very extraordinary feature of 
f ” nlnmts is the increased influence and importance of the 
oJof onr Indian Provinces. There is no harm in that, 
of India do not object to a Governor ’qua’ Governor f 
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■they dislike the Governor *qua' Civil servant. The. Civil servant, 
.'knows too much and is probably a fine old crusted specimen of 
-what used to be called in my time the. Anglo-Indian. / However ^ 
that may be, I should like to point out to this House how successful 
' the Secretary of State - has been in the appointments he has 
made to Governorships since he has beer, in office. For him to 
have been able to induce Lord Willingdon, a most admirable Gov- 
-ernor, to remove from Bombay to Madras—where I know, although- 
I was there myself, they want a. little waking up and a little new 
blood—and to enter upon another teim of office, is extremely satis¬ 
factory. The right hon.'Gentleman recommended to His Majest)*. 
the appointment of Sir George Lloyd, whom we here all knew well. 

- Sir George has proved a signal success since he arrived in Bombay.. 
As my hon. Friend the Member for Sevenoaks (Mr. Bennett) pointed 
out the other day, he arrived in circumstances of the extremest diffi¬ 
culty. He deported a person who most richly deserved it very soon 
after his arrival. I sincerely hope that the House' in- all -quarters 
will support the Governor of Bombay in the action he has taken. 
•He was right not to prosecute this matt, who showed the most malig¬ 
nant hatred of his fellow countrymen and. who, I know does not 
•retain the confidence of those who formerly backed him. I hope 
that Sir George Lloyd's action in deporting him will be supported 
as a courageous act. The office of Governor in an Indian pnwince 
now is going to be one of extreme difficulty. Up till now the Gov¬ 
ernor has had to do this and do that, and was always in the picture. 
Now along comes the Governor with the Ministers, and there will be* 
no close time for the Governor in this preserve. I hope the House 
of Commons will realise the exceedingly great difficulty in which 
..these high officers will be placed, and will give them strong support 
in all their acts. The Secretary of State, I understand, has arrived 
at the concinsion that for these offices men in the flower of their 
mental and physical vigour alone should be appointed. I, applaud 
! that decision on his part, allhoagh, as one who is on the threshold 
* of middle age himself, it 'might condemn me to inwtivity. 

The Secretary of Slate made one remark which I did not quite 
follow. In referring to the transferred subjects I understood him to 
.say that these would be made over to Ministers, and that we should 
have no more to do with them, 1 understand that the Governor will 
in certain contingencies have to come in, and will be practically 
responsible for the transferred subjects being properly carried on 
If that is the case, that will bring in the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State himself. At any rate, whether or not I am riirht 
in this, the position of the Governor will be a very different one from 
•what it was when 1 used to be private secretary to several of them I 
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T u to say that they did not work hard then. They did. 

the profoondest regard and respect for those who were my 
chiefs. There was a-very humorous writer about forty or fifty 
yew ago who drew pictures of all the chief characters in India 
which were none the worse for being humorous. He said that a 
Governor might be a decayed noble man, but he must be plum 
and be able to wear a white waistcoat and the Ribbon of the Star of 
India. A Governor now requires a much greater equipment than 
before. 1 was private secretary to three Governors and in the secre-* 
tariat I have served with many more Governors and Viceroys^ 
and on their Councils. I hope that, this House, when the Bill comes 
into force, will give the most generous and complete support oP 
their officers. 


I am glad that this Bill has been introduced, and I hope it 
will be put through wihout waiting for it to be made penect. 
We prefer a speady peace, to a perfect peace indeed, we know 
ttftthitig about a perfect peace except by hearsay. Just as we prefer 
it at once to having it perfect, so we want to have this reforms 
brooght in at once, rather than wait until they can be made 
absolutely perfect and watertight in every direction. My own 
advices from India confirm me in this opinion, that among moderate 
thinking men in that country there is not a consensus of opinion but 
at any rate a very largely held opinion,that the democratic advance i» 
real though safeguarded, that to the electorate is real responsibility 
conceded, while, above all, what is of the utmost importance,, 
the snprema^ of parliament is not at all impaired. 


1 said jnst now that the Government of India has concurrent 
inrisdiction tight through the Provinces, and anything that is done 
in the provinces is done in the Government of India. The House 
of Commons must deal with all the Governments of India as one, 
and it must acknowledge the advances made. I remember once, 
when I was a member myself of the Government of Madras on the, 
Governor-General’s Council, complaining about the amount of the 
revenues of Madias which wctc taken by the Gowmment of India 
4 m the ireneral purposes of the year, and I said, You might really. 
♦h?nk the revenues telonged to them.” The Finance Minister imme- 
iiSelv took roe up, and said. “They do ; the whole of the revennes 
f India belong to the Government of India, and the Government of 
which would represent, perhaps, 40,ooc,;oo inhabitants,, 
Madras rupee.” The whole of the revenues of India 

has no rig , the central Government of India. I remember 

are and I am not sorry I repeat it, because I think 

rtat at the ’i^dge on this point has vitiated every criticism I 

w’Sri «"• “‘“"S'’’ 
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continues to be a sort of milch cow, and I hope the arrangements 
calling for a more equitable contribntion from the Provinces which 
are contemplated, will be made. I describe Madras as the milch 
■cow of India, and, as 1 say, that it reminds me of that celestial 
animal which, having supplied milk, butter, cream and cheese to 
the whole Indian Pantheon, mildly asked when they were going to 
begin to milk it. That is not the attitude of Madras. It does not 
supply all these delicacies- to the whole of India and wonder when 
they are going to begin milking. It is milked freely, and I hope 
something will be done to equalise the burden. 

1 must say a word about the question of caste. I come from 
Madras, and it is the Madras Government which has raised the chief 
difficulties about the caste business. They say that the Brahmins— 
that means the Brahmins and the upper castes—are an intellectual 
aristocracy. They are an aristocracy of birth too, but they are even, 
more an aristocracy of intellect. They are fit for. government, j 
am sorry to say the Madras Government—I believC; they are totally 
•wrong—has given way to the outcry against the upper castes, which 
I feel convinced has been organised for the purpose of putting up 
opposition to these reforms. Suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
was to say when the Reform Bill came in the other day, “Very well, 
you may have your reforms, but you must cut, out anyone who has 
been to a university. He must not have a vote, or any man 
•who has been to a public school, or any one, who belongs to the 
intellectual, educated classes, is not to have a vote or is not to 
have an appointment, and is to be cut out of the whole 
■scheme.” That is what is practically proposed by the Madras 
Government. They want to provide that half the seats .which are 
provided are to be ticketed and docketed and earmarked and set 
aside for those who do not belong to the upper classes. Gall them 
Brahmins if you like. It is a very good expression for the upper 
castes, hut that is what it really means. That is really a most 
extraordinaiy proposition to come from a Government, and it 
Teally surprises me that they do not see that it really is the result of 
an organisation that these so-called lower castes—they are not low 
castes at all—are being put up on this sham fear of an oligarchy 
in order to fight my right hon. Friend and his reform proposals. 
Of course it may be that these high castes, the educated and 
intellectual men, hang together. Such things have happened in 
our democracy, which was not born yesterday. It is very extra¬ 
ordinary if something which, you may call an oligarchy if you like, 
though it is not an oligarchy, shows somewhat similar tendencies! 
But do not support ?■ which would be very much like laying 
it down that, out of 7-.^ candidates for Parliament, 350 must be 
persons of little or no education, lest the others should get the best 
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of them on all occasions, which they probably would do. It would 
be very desirable to let a little fresh air into this subject and clear 
it of all cant. - The fact is that, as the Chinaman is chiefly disliked 
for his industry, the Brahman is envied and feared for his brains. 
The President of Board of Education referred to education in Indiia. 
Although my right hon. Friend behind me (Sir H. Craik) repre¬ 
sents a university, I am so bold as to think that he was not right 
in what he said to-night about education and as the President of 
the Board of Education also represents university, 1 throw my lot 
in with him, and declare that our education in India has not been 
a complete failure, but on the contrary has raised the character of 
the public service and has conferred many other benefits in other 
directions. Of course we may not have reached that stage at which 
we are always told that everybody should aim, when education is 
run solely fot its own sake without any regard to the material 
advantages resulting from iL Personally, that seems to me to be 
an unpardonable platitude, I believe that in this country education 
is chiefly valued for its material advantages, and I do not suppose 
that many students at universities or public schools go about singing 
to themselves how charming is the life of a philosopher. The 
Indians in this respect are not very different from ourselves, and if 
we apply to them the standards that we apply to ourselves in this 
respect we shall have a much nearer understanding of them. 
In regard to the franchise, Lord Southborough’s Committee are 
blamed fcr making the franchise too rural, and not sufficiently 
urban. To save time, 1 may explain that an Indian town in nothing 


more than a large village. 

Captain Ormsby-Oore : I am one of those who sincerely 
welcome this Bill, and do not share the views put forward by the hon 
and gallant member for Newcastle underLyme (Colonel Wedgwood) 
when he said there will be no gratitude for this Bill in India. I think 
he absolutely misinterpreted the feelings of the great majority of 
his Majesty’s loval subjects in the Indian Empire. Of the men who 
fought in the War, and have taken part in public life in India, I 
believe the vast majority welcome this Bill, and are an-xious to take 
this oppestunity and realise that the work put in by the Secretary of 
State and his visiting Commission and later on by Lord South- 
borough and his Committee has been solid work, well thought out 
<ind wisely constructed, and that the scheme that is now brought 
is a generous scheme put forward by and on behalf of the British 
eonle not as a result of agitation or demand, but as a measure 
Shich we feel to be just and right at this juncture in the history of 
^^EmDire The important thing to go forward from this House 
nJaht is that, whatever delegation of power we are now giving for 
So fi?st time to the people of India, we give with a whole heart, and 
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I believe that it will be received in a good spirit. That is what I 
hope will characterise the proceedings in both Houses of Parliament 
in the Joint Committee. After all, the British Cabinet in Augnst 
1917, made a promise to the people of India, which was fully under¬ 
stood, and we most do nothing to whittle down or go back on that 
promise. It is perfectly fntile, in dealing with anybody, to make 
promises and not to fulfil them, or, if we fulfil them, to fulfil them 
in a grudging spirit. I hope that this Bill will go on the Statute 
Book very much is the form in which it is to-day, and I hope that, 
when it comes to be worked in India, it will secure the co-operation 
in the gigantic task of increasing the material, moral, and intellec¬ 
tual prosperity and progress of India, of large masses of the people 
of India who hitherto have not taken any share in its public life. J 
rejoice that the franchise is wide. It is no use pretending that it is 
not. It enfranchises 5,500,000 of people who have never exercised 
the vote before, and that is a big step when yon are taking an initial 
step. 


This Bill has two main features. In the first place, it proposes to 
devolve certain powers now exerdsed by the central government of 
India to provincial governments, and at the same time, though it 
has not been sufficiently mentioned in this Debate, it devolves 
powers which are exercised by Whitehall on to the government of 
India. I am certain that that is qnite as important as the devolving 
of powers from the central government of India to the provincial 
governments. In regard to that devolution from the central govern¬ 
ment, I hope that Hon. Members will not press for too wide a 
measure of devolution, because, to my mind, the one thing at which 
we must aim at securing in India, and which is of supreme impor- 
^nce to India, is the conception of India as one country from the 
Himalayas to the most southern end of that great country. That 
IS the conception which we want to give to India—above all to weld 
ml th^e races and languages into a single national consciousness^ 
That is the great task before us, a task which it is going to take 
many years before it is accomplished. And I hope that the devo- ’ 
lotion from the Central Governments to the Provincial Governments 
will not create or foment local differences but will insure that the 
best public men in India, whatever proviijces they come from, may 
seek to se^e m the provincial Government of India and in the 
legislative Assembly and the Council of State. Those are the 
classes whom we want to see there. We want to see the best pro- 
ducts of public life m India taking up that part of national life 
Which IS concerned with government, 

scheme, and the House may 
congratulate Lord Sonthborough and his colleagues on a well reasoned 
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practinl scheme which does not do what my hon. and gallant 
^lend the member for Newcastle under Lyme (Colonel 
-Wedgwood ) is always longing to do—get hold of a doctrine and 
Tun it to its logical conclusion irrespective of realities. We want to 
get away from doctrinaire applications. One of the causes of 
•what an Hon. Member from the Labour Benches deplored this 
evening—the pover^ of industry in India—has been the maintenance 
-of Free Trade in India against the wishes of its people. Let us see 
henceforth that the people of India should determine their fiscal 
•system and whether th^ want to adopt high Protection, moderate 
Protection, or even Free Trade, which I think would be folly in the 
■case of India, let them adopt it. It is for them to work out their own 
-salvation. We have forced this, to my mind, absolutely indefensible 
-system On the people of India and they should be able to stop it. 
My sole idea in this Debate is to help forward this Bill, and to make 
ft, if possible, a better Bill and 1 hope that I shall not be deemed 
■guilty of destructive criticism if I refer to what I consider the weak 
point of the scheme. The weak point seems to be in the system 
'which I regard as quite inapplicable.-of division of subjects. You 
have at the present moment too large a category of reserved sub' 
jectS. 

The functions of government in India are going to be divided 
by this Bill into three. There are All Indian subjects which are 
administered by the Government as agents of the Central Govern¬ 
ment of India. In the second category are provincial reserved sub¬ 


jects, and in the third are provincial transferred snbjects, which are 
ihanded over completely to Ministers responsible to the Indian 
electors. Everything, to my mind, is to be gained by making the 
middle category, the category of reserved provincial snbjects, as 
-small as possible. That is to say, the greater number of subjects, 
Jf you feel that you cannot transfer them to th? Minister and 
ihe popular assembly, should be retained as all India subjects. Veiy 
Jittle advantage will be got out of devolution, except devolution o£ 
those subjects which you can transfer to popular control, and the 
main reason why I say that is because 1 think it absolutely essen¬ 
tial that if those local electorates and legislatures and those pro- 
-vinctal Ministers are to become really responsible and learn for 
the first time in the history of India the difficnit tasks of Parlia¬ 
mentary government control and responsibility, they should have 
reSDonsibility in regard to finance. It is only when the action of 
a Minister touches the Indian taxpayer, only when the Indian 
Ministers have to bear the full responsibility for any mistakes they 
make that benefit can result. Unless mistakes can be brought 
to them by the people of India, and there is no effort, I hope 
ihert win be no effoit, of British officials or of the British Governor 
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to protect Ministers from the Legislative Assembly, or from the- 
electors, the benefit will be lost. 

The responsibility delegated, wherever it is ninst be really dele¬ 
gated it must be made absolute, and the Governor most stand 
aside and see made what he knows to be mistakes in order that the 
lessons of self-government, and the duties and difficulties of 
self-government, may be learned from the start. Democracy is the 
best form of government because, as Aristotle says, it soon proves 
its own corrective. If a lot of Ministers make a mess of things- 
they are turned out of office very soon. That is why I hope that 
the category of reserved provincial subjects will be as small as- 
possible. There are several of them in the list, as submitted by 
Mr. Feetham's Committee, which I feel perfectly confident ought 
to have been retained as all India subjects, and several which 1 think 
might be transferred to popular control forthwith. That category 
looking at it from an outside point of view as one who has studied 
these Blue Books, is the weak point of the scheme. The other- 
thing.is the position, the personal position, of your eight Governors. 
Your eight Governors have indeed a task which, as it stands now,, 
only eight supermen can do. That task is going to be gigantic. 
They will require to be not only administrators, but also poHticiansf- 
of quick sympathy, untiring energy and perpetual tact. It is very 
' hard to combine administrative experience with the political play 
which a Governor will have to perform in India in these days. I do- 
hope it may be possible to devolve from the Governors to the pro^ 
vinces a vast amount of the administrative, work they have to do now 
to some Deputy-Governor or subordinate who is an administrator 
—an experienced administrator working under a political chief. 
Your Governors in future, I maintain, will have to be political chiefs' 
with a first rate administrator always at their hands to cariy o» 
the administrative work. There is one other thing in regard to this 
devolntionary system that I feel I must say something about,, 
although it may perhaps, be anticipating the Report of Lord Crewe’s- 
Committee. 

I feel it ought to go forth form this Debate to the Joint 
Committee that we cannot maintain, and ought not to maintain,, 
along with this reform scheme the same meticulous control by the- 
India Office over the central Government of India. Although, it has- 
been rather overlooked in the Debate, we are making big changes- 
in the position of the Government of India in its relation to the 
Legislative Assembly of India. You are giving a big majority of non¬ 
official elected members in the Legislative Assembly. I do not care 
whether you leave to the Viceroy the right to withdraw m embers- 
and safeguarding procedure of that kind, but once you have set. 
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'op that Legislative Assembly with a large elected majority, the 
^Government will have to pay attention to the Assembly. From the 
■firet day it meets, and every day it continues to meet, that Assembly 
will grow in power and authority, just as when you give a Minister 
^n Advisory Committee or Council; if it is there he has to consult 
it It is the way a constitutional Government woths out By the 
tact that you are evolntionising the constitution and character of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Central Government of India, you 
are putting that Government into a position in which it is bound in 
practice to be more and more responsive to that Assembly and to the 
-electors whom that assembly represents. When you are doing that 
you cannot, unless you are going to put the Government of India 
into an impossible position, at the same time keep the control that 
has gone on through the Council of India in Whitehall in the past 
on every little item of expenditure, and all the personal cases with 
.all the elaborate machinery of the biggest office in Whitehall as 
regards the building. I am more and more convinced that the 
Secretary of State, while he remains responsible to Parliament for 
the peace and order and good Government of India, will have to be 
prepared forthwith not merely to give fiscal autonomy, but also to 
■delegate very largely the control of the work which is carried on 
by Whitehall over the Government of India. I want the Government 
•of India to be strong in prestige and increasingly sensitive to the 
opinion of its Legislative Assemblies. 1 want to see a united and 
progressive India and I want to see the experience learned by Indian 
/administrators from the Government in the local Legislatures 
applied at the earliest possible moment to the central Government 
of India. That is what I wish. 

Let me repeat what 1 have said about the attitude of this House. 
1 hope the right hon. Gentlemen will not attempt to set up a 
Select Committee on Indian affairs in ihis House because I believe 
it will merely mean that only the Members of that Select Committee 
will take an interest in Indian affairs. What I want to ensure is this ; 
That his salary is placed on the Estimates so that it can be brought 
in Committee of Supply any time, and if possible, two or three 
times in the Session. We want to secure more interest from the 
eat body of the Members of this House in Indian Imperial affairs 
and the Secretary of State and the Members to realise the gigantic 
MDOnsibility of the people of these islands who have acted for the 
I bnndred years as trustees for the people of India, now that we 
the pcople on the course towards self-government to 
f^t/a deeper interest and have a fuller realisation of wliat India 
• ^'^That it is a vast Continent, < ne-sixth of the human race, stret- 
‘k5 a from the snows of the Himalayas across the Valley of the 
T na and Ganges, rolling its waters down to the bnmtng plains 
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of Bengal. There, in that vast continent, with its. vast aggregation^ 
of people, who have become almost by accident of history mixed.np' 
in their destinies with the destinies of the people of this country 
and this Empire we have a great opportunity of leading them forward- 
and assisting them to build up institutions of freedom such as wes 
know and cherish in this, country, and above all, we have at thj^ 
moment an idealistic movement, and let us give them what they 
gave our fore>fathers centuries ago, some of our ideals not only of- 
Current progress, but in raising level of culture and knowledge of- 
the vast masses of population, so that they may give forth to the 
world a similar contribution to civilisation snch as they gave centuries 
ago. We know India chiefly for the work of the writers of the 
■ Vedas and of its early philosophers. We know her great literature- 
of the past and the magnificent monument of architecture she has 
given. We have given her good government for a century, Ido 
not believe we have been the oppressors of India as. the hon. and 
gallant member said. We came and found India oppressed by a 
declining dynasty. We have given and are now giving a singular 
proof of our good intentions and of the object which followed, the- 
• linking up of British and Indian civilisation, and my profound hope. 

; is , that this marriage of civilisation, this effort of this House today, 
to send on its way with real good will and real godspeed the first 
measure of self-government to a new^ Dominion—I say that we look 
to that Dominion to rise once more to the heights of old and give, 
us signal contributions to philosophy, literature, science, art aad> 
progress, in order that humanity may. be made the richer through-^ 
cut the world.. 
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[Th^ij followed Brigadier-Genl. Croft, a Sydenhamite, who 
denounced^ ihe Bill and attacked Wr. Montagu. We omit his 
speech as it is not of any value.— Editor^ 

Dir. NsU IlIliClBan: 1 have listened with some suprise to the hon. 
•and gallant Gentleman (Croft)—especially to that portion in which 
he referred to this Bill as a revolutionary measure. In the opinion of 
those who sit on these benches it is by no means revolutionary, it. 
is not even an advanced measure ; it is not even Liberalism gone 
mad, it is not even Liberalism at all. i 


When the hon. and gallant Gentleman tries to draw an analogy 
between India as an illiterate country and Russia as an illiterate 
country, pointing out that the disturbances in Russia exist because 
of her illiterate population having political rights and that the same 
thing is likeiy to happen in India because of the illiteracy of the 
people there, he is going off at a tangent. There were corruption, 
murder and atrocities in Russia before the present Government 
took charge, and the people were just as illiterate then ; therefere, 
it is not the illiterate politicians who have control of Russia who are 
responsible, as the hon. and gallant Gentleman assumes, for those 
murders and atrocities, any more than it was- the illiteracy of the 
people under the.Czarist regime that was - responsibly for the 
atrocities- committed then. There is something deeper, which I am 
afraid the hon. and gallant Gentleman has not yet realised because, 
T will not say of his inability to understand, but because, he does 
not study tlie conditions that led to these matters he has been 
quoting to the House to-night. 


I aoree with him in one respect, that is with regard to the educa¬ 
tion oAhe people of India. I feel with him that the education of the 
people of India, as of the people everywhere, is the one thing that 
^ going to lift them out of the rut into which so many of the people 
have fallen. I would say to the hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
the illiteracy of the people of India is not their fault. It is the fault 
of Hon, Members sitting in this House, of those wlio have been 
in the Government of this country for ages past, who have denied 
education to the people of India and consequently have left them 
in the illiterate state they are in to-day. If we examine'the 
figureswe find how great is the responsibility that rests upon 
Md how we have failed to meet that responsibility in the past. We 
Lh in i88z the population of British India was 208,000,000 
vet only /240.OOO was spent on education, a sum equivalent 
one farthing per head of the population. In igio, almost 
I veneration later, with the population increased to 237,000,000. 
te were spending only ^630,000 on education, equivalent to 
farthinvsoerhead of the population. It is rather significant 

!>»"• rt-' President of the 
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Board of Edacation, suggested that the expenditure on education" 
in this country should be increased hy ;if31829,000, while in the 
same year the sum proposed to be spent in the whole of 
India among all these hundreds of millions of people was 

623,000, or less than was proposed as the increase for British 
schools. 'I studied political affairs for some time before I came 
into this House. The hon. and gallant Gentleman did not protest 
then against lack of education and illiteracy, and it is no use 
protesting now that because Indians are illiterate we., ought not to 
give thent^ this Bill. The vocation which, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has so gllantly. followed takes away a considerable 
amount more money for its upkeep and maintenance than educa¬ 
tion. The increase of education amounted to ^,{'3 830,000, while 
the increase for military purpose amounted to ^8,600,000. One 
is almost justified in assuming that instead of being a democratic 
country ruled by people who believe in democratic institutions, 
this is really a militarist country forcing India at the point of the 
bayonet. It was said in reply to a question in the Bombay 
Legislative Council in December, 1917, that there were in Bombay 
21, 556 villages with populations over 250, and 17^493 of them had 
no schools whatever. This left 8,763 villages which were supplied. 
with schools. The whole of Bombay came under British rule in 
1818, ^and some hon. Members think we are giving too much in 
these hundred years to jindia in the shape of this Bill. In Baroda, 
where they are not under the same control as in Bombay, we are. 
told the enlightened ruler in 1893 began experimenting in the 
matter of introducing compulsory free education in ten villages. 

- In ^1906 primary education was made free and'compulsoiy. In 
1909 ohly 8*6 per cent of the total population was at school, as 
against i'9 per cent in British India. At the end of 1914-15, each 
town or village had at least one institution and 100 per cent of 
the boys and 81'6 per cent, of the girls of school-going age are 
under instruction. In 1909 Baroda was spending 6d, per head of 
the population on education, whereas in other parts of India we 
were only spending something like ^d. . V . 

1 have a fault to find with the Bill in so far as it is not going to 
give to responsible Ministers in the Provincial Legislatures control 
over the financial aspects of education. So far as the allocation of 
the funds is concerned, all other things are to be of a secondary 
nature to what the Governor of the Council considers *to be a 
primary or first charge upoii the reveriue. I am not altogether in 
favour of the Bill. I mean in its details. I welcome the measure 
as a skeleton, but I hope flesh and blood is going to clothe the 
bones of the skeleton before the Bill leaves the Comihittee. 1 do 
not see that you are going to give Indians a very large ipeasure of 
Self-Government where you allow a Governor to have the power 
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of vetoing any measure whicli he considers or which is considered 
under rules to be something which ought not to be passed. That, 
to my mind, savours too much of autocracy. 1 do not consider that 
a Council in which the majority are to be nominated is really a 
democratic body. This Bill is packed from the first Clause to the 
last with what in this country the electors, and even the most 
conservative statesmen, would consider to be undemocratic pro« 
posals for the people of this country. With regard to the Grand 
Committees, if any measure comes before any of the Provincial 
Councils, the Governor may pass it on to a Grand Committee, 
which has powers to pass or reject it also without the assent of the 
council. In another place we are told that the Governor himseif has 
power to put certain questions, or recommend certain measure which 
shall be discussed by those whom they affect in the local legislature. 
‘So far as they affect the government of the people in the provinces 
and do not affect the unity of India they ought to be taken out 
of the hands of a Governor or of a Grand Committee, and placed 
under the control of the elected representatives of the people of that 
^particular place. That is the same with regard to finance. We have 
in this country a Minister who can state the amount of money, he re¬ 
quires for the particular Department, and who knows that when that 
money has been raised by taxation it is going to be spent by his 
Department for the purposes for which his department stands. But 
in these proposals we find that instead of department being allowed 
to budi^et for Us needs the tax comes into a central fund, and the 
Department' receives an allocation according to the Governor’s 
idea. If something arises which the Governor believes :is imperilling 
the Seacefulness of (the pdkticular province in question, he can 
. a proper measure of financial support out of that common 

fund and take a large sum of money from the educational or 
any of the other Departments which should be drawing that 


™*^'^erefere I see in the measure as it stands faults which I hope 
will be removed in the Grand .Committee, so that there \yfll not 
be autocratic power left to one or two individuals who are 

Covernors or to Committees which may be nominated by these 

rovernors The whole future of India is wrapped up in the 
of education you can give to the people of India. Let 
pive the people of India a form of education that will enable 
rKtm to be educated along lines of their own philosophy, their 
iwTart with all their national ideals kept constantly before 
K Give them that power, and I am confident that if it , 
all those posibilities for the Indian people you will have' 
L crowing up one of the strongest supports that can be 
Sn U b7f people who will stand by you in any time of 

Jeril that may be before you. 
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I Mp. Montagu’s Reply. 

Mr. MontaguBy leave of the House, I may say a.wOTd in reply 
tomyhon, and gallant Friend (Colonel Wedgwood). Assuming 
that this House, as nearly as every speaker has admitted has accept¬ 
ed tee announcement of 20th August, 1917—never mind if it was 
obtained in a way to which my hon and gallant Friend objects— 
then every single point that has been raised in the Debate, to the 
whole of which I have listend, is a Committee point. My hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Melhm (Colonel Yate) condemned 
in strong terms the plan which I prefer, which 1 think essentia] just 
•as he prefers that of the local Governments That is. a question 
which can only be settled by discussion before the Joint Committee 
and I give the assurance that this Committee will not only be per¬ 
fectly free, but I will do my best to supply all evidence®!hat they can 
possibly want'. There are deputations of Indians and Europeans in 
this country- who have arrived specially for this purpose. Sir James 
Meston, the financial Member of the Government of India, is on 
his way home to express the views of the Government of India. 
We shall also have in iliis country very shortly Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
and otliers who will present,the views of some of the local Govern¬ 
ments who differ from us. We cannot reallyjget on with these matters 
until this kind of evidence is before the Joint Committee." I never 
meant, fo question the great Indian experience of many members of 
the Indo British Association. They include among their number 
a man who stands out as the most eminent of Indian Civil servants 
of his lime. Sir John Hewett. What-I did say was that by their 
interpretation of, the pronouncement, of the 20th 'August, J917, in 
,my opinion they had done great harm by putting before the world 
a policy-, which do not accord with that announcement. I do ven¬ 
ture to say that I have as much right to rely for advice upon chose 
devoted Civil servants still in the service who have helped the 
Governors up to this time as I have to rely on those whose chief 
claiip is that they have ceased to be Civil servants. Lord Morjey 
is reported lo have said ; 

“It cannot be easy for any man to wake up to new times after a 
generation of good, honest labour in old times.’* 

This is really what seems to me to be the matter with those to 
. whom I have referred. It is not their experience exactly; It is that 
they have a natural ,prejudice*for 'ihe institution under which they 
have won their spurs and the gratitude of the whole Empire. As 
to what my hon. Friend (Mr. N. Maclean) said, he also raises 
Committee points., There is the question of transferred and 
reserved subjects. Thafis a Committee point 

I qiust add a few final words in replying to other criticisms. 
I can assure hon> Members —1 am surprised that the hon, and 
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gallant Member for Melton fathered the ridiculous story—that 
there has not been' any attempt to prevent the presentation to this 
House at the earltest possible moment of papers and documents. 
The dates on which these papers appeared were of vital interest 
because I wanted to get this Bill forward and 1 was pledged not to 
proceed unUl I had got the papers. As soon as 1 could get the 
papers printed I placed them-before the House. 

Again, 1 beseech the House to let us have the Seconrf Reading. 
I should not, however, be doing my duty if I sat down without a 
word in reply to the hon. Member for Bishop Auckland (Mr. Spoor) 
who is a new comer in Debates on Indian affairs. In the discharge 
of my duty as the ’ representative of the Government. of India and 
of those public-spirited Englishmen who are working to-day in 
India, I must enter the strongest possible protest against his 
description of the past and the present in India. We are not ex¬ 
changing a regime of tyranny at all. We have given to India the 
best government for one hundred years past and more, which 
devoted Englishmen in the most selfless task in the history of the 
world could give to that country. We are engaged now merely on 
the higher thsk of substituting for good government self-govern¬ 
ment. That does not mean any stigma on Government'methods 
in the past in ^India. • . 



Motion for Adjournment 

Lieut'CoIpnel Meysey-Thompson. I think we ought to have 
an opportunity of expressing oUr views on this subject, and I do 
not know if I . should be in order in moving the Adjournment. 
That is a matter of vast importance to India and the British Empire, 
and I do not think it ought to be put without the very fullest dis¬ 
cussion by all those who have any claim to any knowledge of the 
Government of India and its institutions. I will be guided by the 
right hon. Gentleman as to whi*ther he prefers that I should say 
tonight what 1 have to say or to give another day for .discussion. 
[Hon, Members : “Divide !” and “Agreed"!’'] 

' .Mr. Montagu : I ani very grateful to the hon. and gallant Mem¬ 
ber. I am quite sure we shall get on better by proceeding with the 
Second Reading to- night, and, therefore, would beg of him. to say 
what he wants to say on the Second Reading now, and let uS/Kave 
a decision on the Second Reading. I am very sorry that when I got 
up I did not iiotice^the hon. and gallant Member rising. I waited 
before I did so and I think he is very nearly the last hon. Mem- - 
ber who wants to speak. 

Lteut.-ColODel Archer-Shee t May I appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman to let us have the Adjournment to night, because this 
is a matter which concerns not only a new Constitution but really 
an Empire of 300,000, 000 of people ? There has never been any 
question of this srfrt. ' 

Mp. Deputy-speaker ( Mr. Whitley ): The hon. and gallant 
Member for Handswortb is in possession. ' , 

Lieut.Colonel Apcber-Shee : On the point of Order. May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to move the Adjournment ? 

Mr. Deputy-speaker : Do I understand the hon, and gallant 
Member for Handsworth to give way ? 

Lieut.-Colonel Meysey-Thompson ; I beg to move “That • 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Lleut-Colonel Areher-Shee : I beg to second the Motion. 

We have had only one day for the Second Reading of this Rjll, 
which is of the highest importance not only to India but to the whole 
British Empire. The Bill was only delivered within the last few 
days, and only yesterday did we^receive the India Act with the 
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Amendments proposed by this Bill. The House'is going on Rec¬ 
ess to-morrow,* and a great many Members have left, i^vhile the 
House in the afternoon has been three quarters empty. 1 think it 
would be. an absolute scandal to have a measure of this kind allowed 
to go through without further discussion on the Second Reading, 
and surely the occasion demands that we should give it proper consi¬ 
deration and that Members should have proper time to study the 
enormous number of publications put before us as to this most im¬ 
portant matter. H^re is a Bill which affects the lives and the future 
of the whole of the British Empire, and we ought to have at least 
two days on the Second Reading. 

Mr. Fisher : May I make an appeal to the two hon. Members 
who are anxions to adjourn ? I quite appreciate the force of all they 
have said. It is a most important measure, the importance of which 
well deserves an extended Debate but on the other hand there is one 
consideration, which, perhaps, has not occurred to them. This 
Debate and our procedure are being watched by the whole of India, 
and I think it is possible that if the Adjournment were accepted and 
the consideration of the Second Reading were held over until after 
the Whitsuntide Recess, an erroneous interpretation might be placed 
upon the action of this House. I think it might be thought that 
this measure was being, obstructed in the House of Commons. We 
know that that is not so. We know that that is not the intention of 
the hon. Members,-but ! think that that construction might be placed 
upon the Adjournment if it were carried, and in these circumstances 
I do appeal to the two hon. Members to reconsider their Motion. 

Lieut.-Colonel Meysey-Thompson : With all due respect to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I do not think, that such a construction 
would be put upon the adjournment! think, on the contrary, that 
the whole of India would take (it as a compliment if an additional 
day was given to the discussion. I suggest to the'Secretary of State 
that, as certain gentlemen are/ coming home from India who are 
competent to advise’on'this, it would be all the better if the dis¬ 
cussion were postponded over the Recess, so that we might get 
further information a’nd study further this great question, which 
is of such vital importance to the Empire. 

Mp.> Tyson JVilSon : May I join in the appeal which has been 
made to the two hon. Gentlemen to withdraw the Motion for ihe 
Adjournment ? Almost every view and opinion held by Members 
of this House has been expressed, and I feel quite satisfied, so far 
as Labour in this country are concerned, that they would raise no 
objection to the Second Reading being taken to-night. I believe 
that if the Bill is postponed till after Whitsuntide it will have an 
extremely bad effect in India. I am almost certain of it are 
all getting letters appealing to this House to do something to 
• / 
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improve the Government of India. I am quite satisfied, in my own 
mind, that anyone who objects to the Second Reading of the Bill 
being taken to-night will be doing a bad -service not only to this 
country but to India as well, and we wish to do what we ^n under 
the special circumstances, to try to appease people. 

Mr. G. Thorne ; I rose a moment ago to join in the same appeal 
that was m^de by my right bon. Friend opposite. The objection 
raised by my hon. Friend below the gangway that many Members 
are absent does not seem to me to be a good reason for the Ad¬ 
journment. Those Members might have been present, surely just 
as much as those of us who are here, and, as has already been stated 
there has been a full evening’s Debate, and everything that has been 
urged as to the importance of the measure seems to me to indicate 
the absolute and imperative necessity of carrying the Second Read¬ 
ding now, so that it may go immediately to this Joint Committee, 
and have that full and detailed consideration that is so earnestly 
required. I, therefore, urge niy ’ hon. Friends not to press the 
Motion. ' » 

Lieut. Colonel Arcber-Shee ^ May I say one word in explana¬ 
tion ? Even if we pass the Second Reading to-night, the measure will 
not go to the Committee until after the Recess, and surely no time 
will be lost by giving another day after the Rpcess. 

Captain Ornisby Gore : I do appeal to my two hon. Friends 
not to persist in this Motion; it really' will have the worst possible 
effect. Here is a Bill to give effect to a promise made nearly two, 
years ago. This Report has been published for months, and we have 
had peopleworking on it for months The Eleven o’ clock Rule has 
been suspended and if any hon. Member wants to say anything, 
let him say it now, and let us get the Second Reading, and show 
India that we are in earnest about this The right hon. Gentleman . 
has been all too patient in waiting for the publication of documents 
with which we have been inundated. This House and country want 
to go ahead, and do not want any obstruction. 

Brigadier-General Croft : May 1 point i>ut that earlier in the 
evening some bon. Members felt strongly about^his as they could not 
possibly be here this evening, having- long ago made arrangements 
to go away—[ Hon. Members; “Holidays 1 ”]—as is,usually the case 
before an Adjournment, and no important measure is usually taken 
the day before an Adjournment. They drew up a signed request to 
the Leader of the House that he should give a second day, and it 
was only because he could not be found anywhere that the paper was 
not placed in his hands. 

Colonel Greton ; It is really the fault of the Government that 
they are driven into this corner. They always treat Indian questions 
as if they should come forward at the last moment before the Ad- 
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iournment. It has been the practice for years to endeavour to keep 
Indian questions, out of sight of this House by putting them down, 
at the eleventh hour or before some Adjournment. I suggest that 
there is nothing to bclost if this Bill is thoroughly' thrashed out be¬ 
fore the Second Reading is given. The Government have nothing to 
lose by it, and if the measure is right they are going to get rid of 
opposition which might appear in a drastic form in tbeXommiltee 
stage. I must confess l am not impressed by the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man’s argument^ ^Mhich is used by any Minister who wants to get the 
Second Reading of a Bill. It is part of the trade. It may seem to 
the Minister, though not to those wlio take an independent view, that 
the matter is one of such vital importance that it ought not to be left 
to the Committee to decide. In spite of the enthusiasm of ‘some hon. 
Members to get this Bill tb-night, I hope the House will not be 
persuaded to burn* bver the measure. We might easily lose the 
Empire by making a mistake''now. The matter is one that requires 
further and thorough discussion. ' 

Mr. Sturroek : I desire to repudiate with all the strength at 
my command the arguments put forward by hon. 'Gentlemen oppo¬ 
site in defence of the slackers. Every Member of the House knew 
perfectly well that this Bill was coming up for decision, and those 
who' have gone off this afternoon to the country and have extended 
their holiday beyond what they were legitimately entitled to do, 

, went away with an easy conscience, quite convinced that the Bill 
would get a Second Reading. I know something of India, though 
I have not taken pact ih the Debate, and I protest that this great 
measure . has an interest, not only for this country, buf that the 
decision of the House is awaited in India, and indeed all over 
the Empire, with the utmost anxiety. 'That that decision should 
be held back for weeks to pltase certain" obstructionists who do 
not like the measure, and who are simply out to delay its progress, 

I for one ytrotest against. 

Mp, : Only one hon. Member rose to continue the 

discussion, and 1 ihinl^ if the Secretary of State bad seen him he 
would have" given way, But I do thinK we have a right to protest 
‘against the Government of India Bill being put before the House 
4n this way. We have had two days academic discussion orv Home 
Rule and federation which might have been deferred to the adjourn¬ 
ment. I think the Government are very much to blame, but, under 
the circumstances, I think my bon. Friends would be well advised 
to let the Government have the Second Reading. 

Motion, hy leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Lieut-Colonel Meysey-Thompson—I am rather surprised at 
the right hon. Gentleman for I should have thought, with several 
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speakers on hand, that at this late hour he would have agreed to 
postpone further discussion. My right hon. Friend appeals to 
me saying it might be misunderstood in India, but I do not agree 
under those circumstances I think I ought to give way, and I will 
content myself with making one or two remarks. I am sorry to 
see that the hon. Member for Newcastle under Tyne (Colonel 
Wedgwood) is not in his place, because h^ made a statement in 
which he said that in New Zealand the Maoris had been badly 
treated. I think that' is an absolute misrepresentation of the facts 

-I happen to know that the Maoris have been treated better than 
any other Colony with which we have to deaU 

We protected them because we found that certain profiteers 
were buying up their land and stocks, and we gave them represent¬ 
ation in both Houses of Parliament. ^ We brought in legislation 
dealing with this subject, and 'they are 'now actually increasing 
instead of diminishingV therefore on this point the hon. and 
gallant Member’s statement is absolutely-reckless,''as his statements 
generally are. The hon. Member who' spoke.from the Front 
' Bench stated that England is responsible for the want of education 
in India, and that therefore we cannot blame the Indians for a 
want of education, and at the same time refuse to give them a large 
measure of representation. We have been doing our' best to 
educate the Indians, and we very wisely began by educating those 
whe were most fit to receive it. That is the correct method, and I 
think it should be done by degrees. I do not think the hon. Mem¬ 
ber opposite ought to say that we are responsible for the want oE 
education in India when we have done our best to give education 
there. With regard to the charge that our policy in India is one 
of militarism, I -think India is one of the least militarist countries 
in the world. 

/ 

Mr. N. Maclean ; I did not say they were militarist, but 
what I said was that the amount of money spent for maintaining 
the troops in India, as compared with the" small increase we were 
spending on education, would lead one to assume that they were 
a militarist nation. 

Liea.-Colonel Meysey-Thomson : I accept that explanation 
and am sorry that I misunderstood the Hon. Member. Of course 
we are all anxious for the best government of India, and the whole 
question is how are we to get it. That is the only point on which 
we differ.. We are as keen on this side for the best government of 
India as the right hon. Gentleman himself is. I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to sum up his point of view and that of 
the Government by the statement that we were more responsible 
for giving progressive government than good government. There 
I join issue with him. The most important thing is to get good 
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government and that applies to India as to everywhere else, I do 
not care a bit as to the form of the government in comparison 
with efficient government. A great deal has been said with regard 
to the Civil Service, I look upon our Civil Service in India as the 
finest service in the world, I know of no body of men more self 
sa,crificing, more conscientious, or more hard-working than the 
Civil servants in India, I have never heard from anyone, either 
IJnglish or Indian, who was a responsible person-^of course, there 
are irresponsible statements made by people from lime to time^—, 
who did not agree as to the absolute integrity of the Indian Civil 
servants as a whole, and their duties well. With regard to the question 
of devolution, I should like to see a large measure of devolution 
from the Central Government in India to the Governments of the 
Provinces, but not quite on the lines suggested by the fight hon. 
Gentleman. I think the Department Commissioners and the local 
Governments have been hampered in the execution of their office 
by the Central Government at Calcutta, and also by the Secretary 
of State' at home, and I do think that those who were there and 
knew the requifhments of the Province should be given, as free a 
hand'as possible, I understand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that he is advocating a very different system, and that was to buve 
a very large representation of the people in those Provinces, and 
to devolve power from the Central Government in India to the 
Councils. We must move cautiously, and be sure that we are not 
making a grave mistake which may have most serious consequences 
to the Government of India and the safety of the Empire' 

We wish to progress and advance as much as any one here, 
but we do say this.; be sure of e.ach step before you make an 
irretrievable move. My right hon. Friend has referred to the 
pledges given in August, 1917, but.let me point out that they 
were his own pledges. Before he went to India be announced that 
he was going out to inquire into the condition of things there • and 
to formulate a policy. He also made a statement ^s to what he 
wished to do, and therefore his position was prejudiced before , 
he arrived. He led the people of India to think that they were 
going to get certain reforms if they asked, for them, and the* conse- 
quei^ce was that they did demand them The danger is in taking 
any step which will disappoint the people. But there is another and 
a bigger danger, and that is to lead the people to suppose that 
they are getting these reforms because of their agitation. They 
must not be allowed to feel that. It is somewhat analogous to the 
position of a coach drawn by high spirited horses. If you give the 
animals their own way they may smash up the coach and kill all 
the passengers, and if you give way with regard to the 350,000,000 
inhabitants of India you may bring about consequences which can¬ 
not be foreseen. A great deal too little is said in criticism of the 
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Indian Government with regard to the benefits wg have conferred 
upon that country. We hear a great deal about the shortcomings 
of the Government: but cast your minds back for a short’period 
and see what we have done. Thuggee and Dacoity, plague and 
famine, were rampant in the land. Millions of people perished, 
therefrom until the British Raj came and made provision against 
famine each time it was'threatened. We thereby prevented famine 
and all its horrors, and we also put down Dacoity and Thug gee, 
thus giving security to life, a security which India bad never, in all. 
the tiiousands of years of her history, enjoyed. She was never so 
prosperous as at the present time, .Let us, therefore, pay a just 
tribute to the work which the British have done in India, and not 
waste so much time'in criticising the details of government. With 
regard to this Bill it is admitted that we are taking a leap in the 
dark. We have been warned by the riglrt hoii Gentleman of 
various results which might ensue and which might be . more or 
less disastrous. 1 do therefore suggest we should exercise great 
caution in making this advance and whatever we do let tis Hot 
sacrifice the cause of good government and of progress.^- This" is 
too serious a question to be played with. If we allow disorder to 
rule in India the consequences may be terrible not only to the 
white people, but to natives themselves.. It may be the beginning 
of the break-up of th^ British Empire which will be -bad for 
Indians, for us, and for the Empire as a whole. I, should like 
to have had a further day for the discussion of the Bill, because all 
these points require very careful ^consideration, I speak absolute¬ 
ly without any prejudice of party or of race, but in what I believe, 
from my knowledge of India, to be the interests of Indians them¬ 
selves and of the British Raj. 

Question put, and agreed io. ^ 

Bill according]/read a second time. 

Resolved, 

That it is expedient that the Bill be committed to Joint Select 
Committee of Lords and Commons. —(Mr Montagu.) 

jMessage to the Lords to acquaint them therewith. 
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5 June ’19J - SPEECH 6 F COL, FATE 

The Government of India Bill 

Motion made, and Question proposed. —“That the Govern¬ 
ment of India BUl be committed to Select Committee of Seven 
members to join with a Committee to be appointed by the Lords.’* 
—(Lord E Talbot). . 

^ Colonel Yate :—I rise to object on behalf of the Provincial 
Governors of India. When the Bill was first brought in by the 
Secretary of State for India, I put a question to the Prime Minister 
as tO'whether it would be within the powers of the joint Committee' 
of both House on the Government of India Bill, after the Second 
Reading, to introduce an Amendment to give effect to the alter¬ 
native proposals submitted by the majority of the Provincial Gover¬ 
nors in India in opposition to the system of diarchy embodied in 
this Bill. The answer was, <‘It is certainly . our intention that this 
should be within the competence of the Committee,” and the Bill 
has been drafted with this in view. As tlte House will remember, 
the majority of th^ Provincial Governors have objected to the prin¬ 
ciple of diarchy advanced by the Secretar;' of State and have made 
an alternative proposal, and 1 feared that that alternative pr^o* 
sal might not get a proper, 'hearing before the Committee. 

Leader of the house, however, reassured me, and I ihentioned ihjs 
when the Bill came before the ' House on the next day, 1 stated 
that I was satisfied with assurance given me by the Leader of the 
, flouse, and in the Debate on the Second Reading of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill would now go forward as quickly as possible, 
that we all wished to see this Bill brought forward on the basis of 
the announcement,of August, 1919. I emphasised further to the 
Leader of the House the great importance of the Joint Committee 
had to thresh out the Bill. I pointed out that the Committee had 
a most serious enquiry to undertake. I said : 

' “We do not know what their report may be ; It may throw J^ack 
India into chaos.” 

The Governors of Provinces in India are the men who have 
the real experience of what India requires. The Secretary of State 
^ we know, has only the experience of two cold-weather tours in 
India. 1 was a Governor of a Province in India myself, and I am the 
only one here who is able to speak a word on their behalf. I openly 
supported their view in opposition to the system of diarchy intro¬ 
duced by the Secretary of State, a system never heard of in the 
world before, and which almost all these experienced men have 
decided against. I would ask the Leader to consider what chance 
these Governors of Province have of getting their opinions ad¬ 
equately dealt with in the Committee that it is now proposed to 
set up ? . ^ 

In the Debate on the Second reading of the Bill, with the excep- 
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tion of the Secretary of State and one other Minister, I think .there 
were ten hon. Members who spoke. I myself, I think, was the 
only one who spoke in favour of the alternative system proposed by 
the Provincial Governors- One other or two others committed 
themselves in no way. The remaining speakers committed them¬ 
selves definitely in favour oftTie proposal of the Secretary of State. 
Of the seven to be appointed to this Committee, six are professed , 
supporters of the Secretary of State in this principle of diarchy. 
They cannot give an impartial opinion on this matter because they 
have already stated that they are in favour of the Bill’s proposal. 

I and possibly one other Member spoke against the proposal but 
I and that o ther Member have been deliberately left out of this 
Committee, and the Secretary of State has selected six men who 
are absolutely pledged to support him in'it. Then, finally, he 
has gone and put himself on it. I wish to bring to the notice of 
the Prime -Minister that, so far as I am aware, it is an unheard of 
thing for a Secretary of State to appoint himself to a Committee, of 
his own. Secretaries of State and their assistants have been presetit 
and watched their Bills/ but they were not members of Committees 
and they did not vote. Here is a Committee which is to be, in fact, 
a Judical Committee, deciding on evidence that it is to come before 
it, and the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State is n'bt only 
the advocate, but the judge and jury and all. Can any one of the 
Provincial Governors in India consider that the proposal he supports 
has had a fair hearing, when he has been appointed to go before. 

Committee of which out of seven members are pledged to vote 
against him p It is an impossibility. So far as impartiality is conger* 
ned, the nomination of this Commitee is a mere farce. We have 
heard of packed juries. We have here a packed advocate, a packed 
judge, and a packed jury as vwell. . I. therefore, lodge my protest 
against it, and ask the Priine Minister definitely to reconsider this 
matter, and to appoint a Committee «>f men who are not pledged , 
to vo^e one away or the other but- who will hear the evidence in an 
impartial spirit and will give their judgment accordingly. 

The Secretary of State for India— (ilfr. Montagu). I 
think I can lay before my hon. and gallant Friend a certain number 
of arguments which may at least modify his feelings. This Com¬ 
mittee -was not nominated by me ; it is brought before the House 
on the authority of my right hon. Friend the Leader of the House. 
Our desire was to get a Committee as representative as possible of 
the House on this particular subject. It is quite true that the 
majority of the representatives from the House of Commons ^expres¬ 
sed a preferance for one sort of scheme in the Debate, and just be¬ 
cause the Debate was an indication of the feeling of the house so 
it seemed that those responsible for the nomination of the Com¬ 
mittee found that 'in order to represent^he House they had to 
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appoint a majority of the same colour as those who expressed their 
views on Second Reading. The Committee represents all parties. 
The Leaders of the parties 'in Opposition nominated or suggested 
their own members. That accounts for two out of the seven mem¬ 
bers., My hon. and learned Friend expressed a strong preference 
on Second Reading against diarchy. He was chosen because 
he had -always taken a great interest In Indian affairs in this House. 
That accounts for three members. As to the others, they all took a 
part in the Debate. They ail have studied the subject. Two of them 
have spent long years in India, and one is the only representative 
of Civil Service of India in' this House Therefore they seemed to 
those responsible to be entitled to nomination. In regard to myself 
1 can assure my hon. and Gallant Friend that he is quite 
wrong. In eyery precedent that 1 can find, with one- exception, 
on a Bill going to a Select Committee, the Member of the House 
in charge of that Bill was a member of the Committee. 

Since the Bill was read a seceond *^ time I have received 
suggestions for amendments in it. Before the Committee I 
want to move Amendments to the Bill, and it seems to me that 
I could be of great service if tlie House will agree to my 
nomination, for the simple reason that I can be a link between 
the Committee and the Government of India. 1 can see that 
their views are considered. 1 am the representative by my 
office not'" only of the Government of India, but of the local 
Governments. Nobody is pledged to any system. 1 have stated 
over and over a^ain that I am guided by a whole hearted desire 
to get a Bill which will be sound. I have stated that I do not 
think we ought to do less that is proposed in the Bill, but any 
alternative method will be equally welcome, both to tiie Viceroy 
and myself, if it carries out the pledges" which I think we have 
made in the past. The hon. Member asks, “What about the 
local Governors, where are they ?” I would remind him that 
the seven gentlemen nominated from this House are to sit with 
seven representatives of the House of Lords. I do not know 
whether the hon, and Gallant Gentleman has noticed their names. 
We have Lord Selborne, Lord Midleton, Lord Sydenham, and 
Lord Crewe, all of them, ^I thinkr with experience of Indian 
affairs, and certainly not parli pris in favour of this Bill. In 
the proposed Joint Committee we have submitted to the 
House names which ^afe not unrepresentative of the two Houses 
and of the feeling in the twb Houses. There are two- Liberals, 
one Labour representative, and five Conservatives. Looked 
ffOfn that point of view it cannot ne said that any influence that 
I have had to bring to bear has been weighted in favour of my 
own party. Looked at from the standpoint of the views of the 
House on Indian afbirs I do not think it can be said that they 
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are not represented proportionately. 'May I add for my hon, an<^ 
Gallant Friend’s satisfaction that there is in this country to day 
probably the most eminent of all the five local Governors, Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer ? He has come, home opportunely at the 
conclusion of his term of office, and 1 can assure my hon. and 
Gallant Friend that as the local Governments are not represented 
in either House except^by the Secretary of State, and as the local 
Governments are not represented ,on the Committee 'any more 
than the Government of India, care will be thken that their views 
are represented before the Committee. The Government of India 
is not in agreement. It has suggested* modifications which with 
great respect I and my advisers have received. The local 
Governments, if they had been asked, could not have suggested^a 
betteV witness from their point of view.than Sir Michael O’ Dwyer. 

' Therefore there is no, possible chance that the Committee, 
which 1 can assure my hon. and Gallant Friend has been chosen 
with care, will, not represent all points of view from both Houses,' 
and there will be every opportunity of receiving the views of all 
parties. 

Question put ;— , ’ ' 

“That the Government of India Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee of Seven Members to join with a Committee to be 
apjiointed by the Lords.” 

The House divided t Ayes, 336 ; Noes, 23. 


/ 



India & Indians Abroad 



International Labour 
Conference 

m/ASHIHGTOB, U-S-A- 

At the plenary session of the Peace Conference held on the 
j ith. April 1919 under the Presidency of M. Cletnanceau (French 
Premier) and attended by the Peace Delegates including Lord 
(then Sir S. P.) Sinha and Maharaja Bikaner, it was settled that 
an International Labour Organisation was to be introduced into 
the Scheme of the Peace Treaty and of the League of Nations, 
and that the first International Labour Conference was to be held 
at Washington (U S.A.) on the invitation of President Wilson of 
America (for further account see the Indian Annual Register,1919, 
Sec, India Abroad^ p, loo). It was also settled that the Conference 
would consist of 4 members for each State, 2 being Government 
representatives, i for workers and l for the employers. Messrs. 
Joshi and B. P. Wadia were the representatives of the People 
and. Messrs. Kershaw and A. C, Chatterji represented the 
Government of-India, Mrs. Athavale represented Indian Women 
at the non official women’s International conference ; she was 
working on behalf of Prof. Karve’s women’s University in India. 
Mr. W. B. Wilson, secretary of U, S. A, Department of Labour, 
was elected chairman. 

Various questions concerning Labour were discussed in 
successive sittings. On the 19th November, 1919, the conference 
met as 2-45 P.M, to concider the report of the committee for 
the Employment of Children, 

Sir Malcolm Debvigifiiue (Great Britain), chairman of the 
committee in presenting the report and moving for its adoption 
said that the committees unanimoasly recommended that 14 
years be fixed as the minimum age for the employment of child 
Labour in industrial matters as distinguished from agriculture 
ot commerce. He then said 

I now come to two matters which caused the commission con¬ 
siderable difficulty and on which it was not able to reach unani¬ 
mous conclusion. ^ ^ 

• The first of these was the question of allowing some exception 
through the transitional period in the case of those countries 
where the age of leaving school under the educational law has not 
been fixed at as high an age as 14. It was represented to the 

16 
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commission that in those countries the immediate adoption of the 
proposal of the commission would leave a gap between the time 
at which the children would leave school and the time at which 
they would be admitted to employment, which otherwise could 
not be filled, and that it would not be possible, within the limit of 
time allowed by the draft convention, to make the educational 
arrangements which would be necessary to fill that gap by a con¬ 
tinuance of the child’s education. The commission recognised 
that this was a serious difficulty, but they came to the conclusion,, 
by a majority vote, that the date fixed in the draft conventions^ 
that is, the ist of January, 1922, two years from the present time, 
should stand. The Conference will no doubt hear from the re¬ 
presentatives of those countries to whom the question is of 
especial importance their view of this aspect of.tbe question. 

The other matter was the question of the modifications, if any,, 
to be allowed in the case of those countries with' special climatic 
or industrial conditions. A sub committee was appointed by the 
commission to consider the matter, and that sub committee made 
a' thorough examination of the question, and we have the ad van¬ 
tage of hearing the views of the representatives—Government 
employers, and workers’ delegates of the countries affected. 

“The countries fell into two groups; on one side was Japan, on 
the other side were the other oriental countries, India, China. 
Persia, and Siam. The Jar>anese Government delegate submitted 
proposals on behalf of his Government and after considerable 
discussion they were accepted with a certain qualification which 
the Japanese delegate was able to accept. 1 desire on behalf of the 
commission to recognise the'spirit in which we were niet by' the 
Japanese delegates. 

“As regards the other group, the commission was placed at a 
considerable dfficulty by not having any materials before it oh- 
which to come to a satisfactory conclusion. So far as India was 
concerned—^and India, of course, was the principal country in this 
group—the Indian delegates were in the unfortunate position that 
the proposal of the organising committee had not reached India 
at the time when the delegation started on their way- It was 
represented to the commission that the Indian Government had 
tha matter under consideration at the present moment in conne¬ 
ction with the question of the introduction of an educational 
system and that decision had not yet been arrived at^ 

“Two proposal were submitted 10 the commission. One propo¬ 
sal was that the commission should fix a limit of age for adoption 
by this group of countries, if they saw fit, and that limit of age was 
fixed, for certain specified industries, at 12. The other suggestion 
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was tbat^ without comiag to a decision one way or the other, they 
should recommend that the matter be brought up again at next 
year's conference, by which time it is hoped that the proposals of 
the Indian Government would have been received and that then a 
definite convention suplementary to the present convention might 
be framed. 

“The commission had to decide between these two proposals, 
to make up their minds under which of the two best results would 
be secured. On the one hand, the adoption by the commission 
of a definite limit pf age which might not be approved by the 
Indian Government would leave the question exactly where it is 
at present, and no advance would have been achieved. On thp 
other hand, the proposal to defer the matter for one year in order 
that the proposals of the Indian Government might be received 
would, at any rate, secure a further consideration of the matter, 
and the postbility—the probability, perhaps—that a supplemental 
convention could be secured. The commission would, I think, 
have preferred the former course, if they had-felt that a definite 
result would have been obtained by it. But after hearing, the 
representatives of India, the government delegates and the 
employers’ delegates, they felt that the weight, the balance of 
advantage lay with the second proposals, and it was finally carried 
by a considerable majority; that is, the proposal which is embodied 
in the. commission report, I regret that on these two points, 
question of the period of transition and the question of the appli¬ 
cation of the convention to this group of tropical countries, the 
commission was not able to arrive at an unanimous decision, but 
we hope that it will not prevent the adoption of the general 
proposals which they have put forward 

“It is not necessary, I think, to say much about the remaining 
provisions of the draft convention. A new text was adopted by 
the committee in place of article 2, with the consent of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the French Government, at whose instance the pro¬ 
vision was originally inserted and if the conference desire further 
explanation’of the provision, no doubt the delegates from France 

will be happy to give it. , • .u u 

“If these proposals which are submitted by the commission are 
adopted they will, under the terms of the standing orders, bb 
referred to the drafting committee and will be brought up in the 
shape of a definite convention for decision by the Conference at a 

later stage. 

In moving that this course be adopted, that the proposals be 
approved and referred to the drafting committee. I desire again 
to emphasise the spirit of conciliation which animated the com. 
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mission throughout its proceedings. I can testify that there was 
a single-minded desire to achieve definite results, and we venture 
to ask for the favourable consideration of, the Conference, and we 
shall be proud if the Conference, by adopting our. proposals, 
have allowed us to lay the first stone in the edifice of labour 
legislation which the International Labour Conferences - are 
, going to erect. (Applause.) 

The President. —Miss Margaret Bondfield of the British 
delegation. , , , 

Miss Margaret Bondfield (Great Britain):—On behalf of the 
British workers’ delegation, I beg to move the amendment print¬ 
ed on the-order of the day circulated this morning, to> add to the 
convention a new clause, No. 5 * - 

‘^In the application of the convention to India the following 
modifications may take effect:— 

“Children under 13 should not be employed (a) In factories 
working with power employing more than 10 persons ; (b) in , 
mines and quarries ; (c) on railroads ; (d) on docks. •. ■ 

“The reason why we move this amendment is because we feel 
that there has not been presented to us any reasons which seem 
sufficient to omit India entirely from the provision of this 
convention. We understand that the main argument which has 
been very forcibly and ably put by the Indian Government repre¬ 
sentatives is that the Indian Government had no time to consider 
this matter. That may be an explanation entirely justified by the 
delegates who are here, but personally I think it is no excuse'for 
the Indian Government. This question of child-labour has beeu 
discussed by the whole world, and we do not think the Indian' 
Government should be so detached from world discussions as'not 
to be prepared with recommendations on this subject in 1919.. 

“With regard to one of the other main objections,’namely; 
the nature of the Indian industries, we have carefully drafted 
this amendment to exclude all those industries, that could be 
considered purely native industries or that are small industries. 
It is specially drafted only to refer to those industries which are 
being modelled on western ideas, which are to some extent under 
.control of factory legislation, and which are—I think, probably 
will be right in saying—mainly supervised by western people, by 
Englishmen^ by Scotchmen, by Irishmen, by Welshmen, and so 
on and so forth. Our main point is that in textiles, in engineer¬ 
ing, in all those great industries where a factory act has already 
been applied, it should be quite possible to have the western 
safeguards ; and it is that point that we particularly! wish to 
impress upon the Indian Government, .■-■“jn 
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'' “I would repeat, that where western methods of industry are 
being -introduced into an eastern country they should be. 
simultaneously accompanied by western safeguards. 

•“With regard to the question of mines, railways, and docks, 
the hature of the employment, it seems to us, will be a sufficient 
reason for safeguarding the employment of children on those 
properties. Another strong reason used is that there would be 
so much Objection on the part of Indian parents if anything is, 
done to prevent the employment of children. We have all had. 
to ‘fight that , in our respective countries. I perfectly well, 
remember being mobbed in my own country when I advocated 
the abolition of half-time in the textile mills.. The parents, they 
said, would never consent to being deprived of the right to work 
their children whenever the}' chose. We don’t think that is a 
purely eastern argument ; we have met it in the West. We 
have conquered it in the West by educational methods and 
organisation and we do not admit that as a sound and valid 
reason. I recognise there is a very serious objection, and that 
is the fact that in India the educational machinery is so entirely 
defective. That, of course, is another grave responsibility of 
the Indian Government, but I venture lb suggest that one of 
the quickest way of securing the speeding up of educational 
provision in India is by the prohibition of child labour. And it is 
not sufficient to let the children be taken underground out of 
sight or into the factories, out of sight, in order to dispose of that 
problem, 

' “We want very earnestly to urge that one of the quickest ways 
of expediting the provision of educationaT facilities is by the 
prohibition of child labour below the age of 12. I don’t want to 
lengthen out the argument. We submit this amendment in all 
seriousness. We recognise that, just as the main convention 
would have to be considered by the Indian Government and 
would probably be turned down, it is quite possible that the 
Indian Government will consider this if you embody it in the 
convention and will turn it dcwn. There is nothing to prevent 
them from turning it down. There is nothing to prevent them, 
if this is carried to-day, from bringing forward their own 
proposals at the next convention alternative to this proposal. 
But what I feel might be accomplished by carrying this proposal 
in. the. open. Conference is that it might give the Indian Govern- 
ment some idea of the world opinion on this matter, which 
would help them to make up their minds to really do somethirig 
in time for the next Conference. I beg to move the amend- 
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The President : The question is on the amendment to the 
draft proposed by the commission and moved by Miss Bondfield. 

Is there further discussion ; 

Mr. Atnl Chandra Ohatterjee (India): Mr. President: I 
wish to assure the Conference at the outset that it is a far from 
pleasant duty to oppose this amendment. 1 appreciate to the full 
the generous and the humanitarian sentiments that have prompt¬ 
ed this amendment moved by Miss Bondfield. I can assure her, 
on behalf of myself as well as of my colleague, Mr. Kershaw, the 
other Government delegate from India,. that we have both the 
same odject at heart as Miss Bondfield has, only we differ about 
the method that should be adopted. 

‘‘No one is more anxious than I am personally to see a steady 
betterment in industrial and social conditions among my country¬ 
men, for 1 feel very deeply that on such gradual and progres¬ 
sive development the entire future of Indiq depends, 1 hope 
fervently that the recommendation and deliberations of this Confer¬ 
ence will give a powerful impetus to social improvement in'India, 
but because 1 feel that we should do something practical, and that 
the recommendation should lead to immediate practical effects 
in India, I feel compelled to oppose this amendment. 

*^I shall not weary you with any discussion on the merits of 
the case. Miss Bondfield has urged that the usual argument 
that the people of India, themselves do not want any improve¬ 
ment is no especially oriental argument ; that she has met with 
the same -conditions in Europe. But 1 do not know if Miss 
Bondfield realises that in India even the parents have at present, 
in the vast majorty of cases, no education at all ; and it takes a 
much longer time to accomplish the same object of educating 
public opinion in India in these matters than it took even 
Miss Bondfield, with her fellows and numerous co-workers, in 
England, -1 can tell you as an Indian that amongst the educated 
classes in India there is an earnest desire for the introduction 
of compulsory education in India. 1 have myself, as a private 
individual and as a Government Officer, had much to do in 
establishing schools and persuading the people to send their 
children to school, and 1 can tell you that I have had the .greatest 
difficulty in this respect amongst what are known as. the lower 
castes in our country. We are all doing our best, but we cannot 
accomplish wonders without some lapse of time, and we only 
ask for a little time. 

“It is not quite correct to say that we have stood absolutely 
still in the matter of introducing compulsory education in Indian. 
During the last year or two very definite progressive steps* have 
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^een taken in the matter. The different provincial legislatures 
tn India have passed measures enabling local authoriites to adopt 
compulsory education in their areas. And to my knofvledge 
various tpwns are now arranging for the introduction of schemes. 
But time is required by them, not only for making - arrangements 
with regard to finances, but also in order to secure teachers, in 
order to secure buildings, and in order to get equipment. Until 
there are adequate educational facilities available for children in 
.India, and until such children can be compelled to avail them¬ 
selves of the facilities, the raising of the age of employment will 
only throw such children on the street. In a country where 
children develop much earlier than in the north or in the west, 
and where the customs of the country do not enable the mothers 
to'look after their children with the same freedom and capacity 
as they could do in the west, the result would be more disastrous 
to the children than otherwise. 

^*1 wish again to refer to what Sir Malcolm Delevingue has 
mentioned with regard to the special dissdvantages which the 
Government of India and the delegates from India have ex¬ 
perienced during the present session of the Conference. The 
questionnaire sent out by the urganiring committee did. not 
reach India until very late. The draft conventions and recom¬ 
mendations which have been put forward by the organising 
■committee did not reach India even when the delegation left the 
country. 

' “The Conference will realise how difficult it has'been for the 
Government of India to give any consideration to such recommen¬ 
dations or reports as to give any instructions to the delegates; but 
as I have already said, question has received the earnest attention 
-of both the Government and the public in India, and all that the 
- Government of India want is that they should have time to gauge 
and to influence public opinion. 

“I must state that the number of children emploj^ed in factories 
in India is a very small fraction of the total industrial population 
of India, and these children are all employed on light and subsi¬ 
diary occupations and are all halftimer. The Government of 
‘India is not,' therefore, likely to be influenced in the discussion of 
the matter by any consideration that any raising of the age limit 
will affect the economic conditions or the industrial development 

of the country. l j r 

“Miss Bondfield has suggested that where western methods of 

industry are introduced in India, western factory legislation should 
also be adopted, I can assure miss Bondfield and also the Conference 
that the, whole history of factory legislation in India shows that 
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that has been the sole object of the Government as well as of the- 

legislators in India. 

“I wish the members of the Conference to realise that in dis¬ 
cussing this amendment they are not discussing what the exact 
age for employment in India should be, but rather what the - pro¬ 
cedure should be in getting a definite age fixed for India. The- 
commission in their report have recommended that the Govern¬ 
ment of india should be asked to put forward their own proposals 
at the Conference next year. I submit that this delay of only one 
year will not prejudice the settlement of the question, In 
fact, it will probably'insure a speedier and more satisfactory settle¬ 
ment than if the amendment is accepted, and this Conference 
should make cut and dried proposals to India without a full 
examination of all the special needs and circumstances of India 
and I wish to say that the Government of India is anxious to con¬ 
sider any proposal in the most sympathetic spirit, and I venture 
to hope that this Conference will deem it only fair that the 
Government of India should be given an opportunity to put for¬ 
ward their considered proposals. 

The President : Mr, Warrington Smyth, of South Africa. 

Mr. Warrington Smyth (South Africa). Mr;. President, I 
should like, on behalf of the members of the Commission, which 
studies this question, exnlain in a few words why we adopted 
the course that we did in regard to our recommendations for 
India. Now, Mr. President, in discussing the question of India 
it is, I think, essential for us to remember the conditions which 
exist in that great country. You have there an enormous 
population of 300,000,000 of people. You must imagine to 
yourself an enormous country extending over tropical countrie.*,. 
and deserts, mountain snows ; and in all those climates and 
over all that country are the great population of India, varying 
as much in their characteristics, in their national development, 
in their civilisation, and in their traditions as the climate of the 
countries in which they live. In fact, the astonishing thing to 
anybody travelling in India is the large number of language?, the 
large number of separate castes and traditions. Now, Mr. 
President, those very facts—that this enormous country is split 
up into so many languages, so many castes and so many traditions 
and religions—those very facts make it impossible to adopt at 
short notice any system of compulsory education for children. 
Yon can see for yourselves that the problem is an immense one. 
Not only must you consider the different religions, but the caste 
question almost lies at the bottom of the whole of the Indian 
difficulties. That one caste will not mix with another; that one 
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set of children is born into a certain caste, who can have nothing 
to do with, and can never rise into another caste ; those things 
in your educational system have got to be considered and thought 
out. Each child must be taught by a co-religionist of its own 
caste in the language which it knows. The problem, therefore, 
before the Indian Government as regards education, which is, as 
every speaker has admitted, closely mixed up with this question 
of employment—the problem before them is. I say, a very 
great one. 

' “Now, sir, the very idea to day of education in India is hardly 
understood, you may travel for days—nay, for weeks—in India 
and never see a white man, and may never see a railway.' To 
those people modern ideas have not permeated at all, and those 
who to-day hold the advanced views of educated men like my 
friend the last speaker can be counted in thousands among the 
millions of that great country. Consequently, Mr. President, 
education, modern ideas, modern developments, are only surface 
deep in India, and the Indian Government, however advanced it 
may be, has the immense problem before it of frying to create 
public opinion among those masses before it can advance. If 
you-were to go to them to-day with a scheme of education of the 
very best kind, you could not get them to accept it because 
,their intellectual outlook is entirely incapable of understanding 
Avhat, you are aiming at, and it would only be thought that you 
were making some attack on their religion, their caste, their 
.tradition. 

‘^Take, for instance, the question of mines, Mr. President. The 
coal mines of Bengal are. a large number of them, shallow. They 
are worked by families of workers who come from the country 
iaround—fathers, mothers, and children. They all come in a 
family party. You would think they would work underground by 
day. Not a bit of it. They all go down at night, because then it 
is cool to carry on their work ; and they go down—mother and 
father, women and children, daughters and babies in arms. Now, 
you cannot apply regulations about underground work offhand to 
a condition of mining such as that. ; , 

“Under those circumstances. Mr. President, the majority of 
the commission came to the conclusion that the best thing to do 
was to give the Indian Government an opportunity of putting 
forward their own ideas and their own scheme with regard to this 
question of lowering the age at which children may be employed. 
To lay down offhand a rule about 12 years of age woul not be 
worth the paper it was written on. . 

suggest that the practical,. the sensible way, to deal with 
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the matter is to ask the Indian Government to let a future 
Conference of this body have its views and have its plans and 
ideas. Therefore, Sir, we appended our names to the report which 
has been made to you, and, therefore,- I suggest to this 
Conference that we cannot unravel the great problem We 
cannot even indicate to Indian Goverment how to do it, but 
they, of their own accord, are engaged in investigation with 
regard to these questions. They know themselves how far they 
can go in the matter of obtaining, for instance, even fairly 
accurate statistics with regard to their own factories, the extent 
of which are still unknown to-day. 

“In all those things the Indian Government is far better able 
- to tell what they can do and what they cannot do, what they 
can try to do immediately and what they can try to do by 
degrees. 

“Under those circumstances, Mr, President, I suggest to this 
Conference that the recommendation . of the commission might 
be accepted in regard to India, believing as I do, in their desire 
. to see that the children are not worked in factories and that the 
age is raised gradually in all countries, believing that that will be 
the best course to obtain the co-operation of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and to obtain some real degree of advance and success, 

The President : Mr. Joshi of the Indian Delegation, 

Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi (India): On behalf of the 
workers in India 1 rise to support the amendment put before this 
Conference by Miss Bondfield. I can assure the Conference that 
. it is not a very pleasant task that I have tindertaken, namely,- that 
of criticising the attitude of the Government delegates in this 
Conference, especially of such an international character like 
, this. But I have to do my duty to\yard those people for whom 
T stand in this Conference. Sir, Mr. Warrington Smyth, from 
Africa, has placed before you a picture of India from which you 
are likely to imagine that India is an uncivilised or, at the most a 
half-civilised country. But let me. request this Conference to 
^ remember that India is being governed by the British Parlia¬ 
ment and has been for over loo years, and in some proviuces for 
over 150 years. The British Parliament than which there is 
. no more democratic institution in the world, is responsible for 
the Government of India, And can you believe, if you are told, 
that under the Government, for over 100 years India could not 
have made any progress than that which has been pictured to 
• you by Mr. Warrington Smyth, 

“I am quite sure the representative of. my Government^as well 
as the representatives of the British Government here, will not 
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accept the statement given to you here by Mr. Warrington 
Smyth in defence of the Government of India. Then, I wish also 
to bring to your noiice anoiher fact, namely, that factory legisla* 
tion in India is not quiie unknown, It does not stand on the 
same footing as China, Siam, or Persia. We had for many years 
factory legislation which is being improved from period to period. 
Therefore, when you consider the case of India, lay aside front 
your mind the impression that India, first, is a country which is 
depicted to you by Mr, Warrington Smyth and secondly, that 
factory legislation is new to that country. We have factory- 
legislation and in short, I wish to describe to you what protection 
is afforded to children by that factory legislation. According to 
our factory act, children under 9 are not allowed to be employed, 
but children between 9 and 14 can be employed for six hours. 
My friend,'Mr. Cbatterjee, calls it a light work. Let me remind 
this Conference that it is going to pass a convention of eight hours 
a day for adults, and you are going to perhaps accept the state¬ 
ment that in India the climatic conditions are so different that 
children of 9 can work for six hours, and seven hours in some 
factories, and that can be considered light work. 

‘‘Now, to describe to you the present factory legislation, the 
protection afforded by the present factory legislation, I shall 
request you to consider what the amendment is. The amend¬ 
ment that the age should be raised from 9 to 12. We do not 
ask for the persent to apply the whole convention to India. 
We suggest a very moderate application. We ask you to allow 
the workers Of India to reach the final goal stage by stage, and 
we propose to you the first suggestion, namely, let us go from 
9 years to 12 years. 

“Then we do not ask you, as you ask in the general conven¬ 
tion, to apply this age limit to almost all industries. We ask 
you to fix this age limit only for those industries which are 
worked with factories and in which not less than 10 persons are 
employed. Then we also ask yoii to apply this age limit to 
certain well organised industries, such as railways, mines, and 
docks, where supervision by Government Inspectors is very 

easy. , n- j u r • • 

“Now let us see what are the arguments offered before tnis 

Conference in opposition to the amenment of Miss Bondfield. 

“The first and perhaps the most important is, that in India 
there is nn education and the children will go on the streets if 
you do not allow them to be employed. .1 adroit there is grMt 
force in this argument, but let me tell you. again that thp 
picture laid before you by Mr. Warrington-Smyth is not trup 
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in ihd least. Let me ask you, of this Conference, if there was 
education any wher in the world before it was first in India ? 
Do not believe, therefore, for a moment that the people in India 
are against education. Therefore, the idea of education is not 
new to India. Indians were educated, Indians wrote books on 
most difficult subjects many thousand years, at least two or 
three thousand years, before perhaps any other people began to 
write books and think on these subjects. 

“Therefore, the idea of education is not certainly so new to • 
Indians as depicted to you by my friend, Mr. Warrington 
Smyth. Then he said it will take time to educate public opinion 
in India ; otherwise the Government cannot introduce education. 
Let me again tell you that the Government of India is not very 
much influenced by public opinion in the country. It is to 
this present day an autocratic Government. If the Government 
means to-morrow to introduce certain legislation in the country, 
they can do it even if the whole public opinion of the country 
oppose it. Therefore the argument that the Government waits 
to educate public opinion holds no water at all. Let me again 
tell you that Indian public opinion as expressed by the educated 
Indians is net certainly against education. Let me tell you a 
fact! That a Bill for compulsory education in India was 
introduced in the Legislative Council of the country some 
JO years ago, and the opposition did not come from the educated 
people of the country, but the opposition came from the 
Government itself. I therefore think that the argument that 
people must be educated before education is made compulsory 
need not carry any weight with you at all. . • > 

“Then Mr. Chatterjee also said that it is difficult to persuade 
people to accept education. Let me tell this Conference that in 
the same India of which this Conference has spoken there are 
some parts where compulsory education has been given for several 
years, and people in those Provinces have not rebelled against 
their Government—I give you that assurance. Therefore, we 
need not consider very much the objection that people in India 
will object to compulsory education being introduced. 

. “Sir, there is no doubt that you cannot educate a vastcountry 
like India within one year. I admit that. And therefore I ask 
you, what will happen within one year if we wait ? What is the 
use of waiting for one year when we know full well that you 
cannot introduce a general system of compulsory education in a 
vast country like India ? It will be of no use. If the Govern¬ 
ment of India could not educate the people during the past 
century- or more^ 1 am quite sure they will not be able to 
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introduce a general system of 'education within one year. 
Therefore, I think we shall not gain anything by giving them 
one year’s time. If we think that children of 9 and 10 and ii 
should not go to factories and work there for seven hours and six 
hours, let us raise the age limit. 

‘ can give you an additional reason. If we are anxious that 
Indian children should be educated, then I may tell you that if 
you once raise the age limit the opposition from at least one 
section of the opponents of education will rnelt away at once 
and. that is the opposition of the capitalists. If the age limit is 
raised, 1 am quite sure the opposition to compulsory education in 
India will melt away in a moment. 

“I now leave the argument about education. I have one 
other argument. • The second argument is that India has got 
different climatic conditions. I admit we have got more of the 
sun and some other climatic conditions. But are you willing to 
believe that in India children of 9 years of age are as well 
developed as children of 14 years of age in western countries ? 
Do you think that climate can make that great difference, that 
children of 14 in Europe ? I need not say anything about this 
argument. Only I put it .to you whether that is - possible. 
Mr. Chatterjee said, that it is a question of procedure. The 
Government’s argument is that they have no notice. AM of you 
must 1 have received a : copy of this supplement report in which 
the views of the Government of India are given. That one fact 
wUl prove to you that the question was before the Government of 
India. They considered the question. They sent their reviews 
to this Conference, but when the question of raising the age is to 
be.discussed here we are told that that report must be forgotten. 
\ye:must close .our yes to that report. 1 hope this Conference 
will not accept that statement. 

“l admit there was not a very long notice, but there was notice 
to the Government that the question of the employment of chil¬ 
dren was to be discussed by this Conference. This was known to 
the Government long ago, and if they were really serious about 
this question I am quite sure they would have come to certain 
couclusion. Decisions, even in India, even in a vast country like 
India, are taken by Governments on very vital matters at shorter 
notice than was given by this Conference. 

“Then there is the argument that the draft convention was not 
before them, but let: this conference remember that we are in 
considering the draft convention The India .Government knows 
that the draft convention which was to,be sent to them or, which 
was sent after; wards, was not to be applied to India. The Govern- 
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mentof India knew perfectly well that India’s case will be consi-> 
dered specially. / , . 

“Perhaps some of you will know that the clause for the special 
oonntries was put in the treaty at the suggestion of the Indian 
representatives at the Peace Conference, and -therefore the 
Government of India knew that the general convention wi!l-inot 
be applied to India and India’s case will be considered specially. 

“Therefore, they certainly need not have waited for the general 
convention at all. Their duty was to consider what was best for 
India and to make those proposals before the Conference. I, there 
fore, hope that all of you will agree with me when I say that the 
argument that there was no notice really carries nothing in it. 
There was notice to the Government of India. They had const 
dered the question. They had sent their views to you. They 
clearly said there that they are not prepared to do anything in- 
the matter, and then you are asked again to wait. 1 do not know 

for that reason. My only guess is, if you will allow me to be a 
prophet for a while, that they wanted to get a postponement for 
one year, and if possible, to get further postponements. 

Let me again repeat that the question of education is not goi¬ 
ng to be solved within one year. The Government of India- 
knows that, but they wanted time; They still want time. Then, 
there is another thing. 

“We are asked to believe that the Government has not consi¬ 
dered this question, because they had no notice. But the 
Government delegates are likely to accept certain definite pro¬ 
posals as regards the hours of work. Government had time to 
consider such an intricate question as the hours of work, but they 
had no notice to consider the simple question of the raise in the 
age of children’s emplyment. And on top of this, we are assured 
—and I must accept the assurance—that no economic considerao 
tlons weigh with Government, and may we hope even with .the 
employers in considering the age limit of children in India, 

“I therefore request this Conference not to wait for one year 
more. In the first place, we will not gain anything by waiting 
one year more, because the education question will not be solved 
in one year and, secondly, the question is not such a- light one 
as many of you are likely to believe, If you can save the children 
of 0 and lo and ii in India from work for one year, it would be a 
great benefit to them; and I therefore strongly believe that‘you 
will give your serious consideration to this question and will not 
postpone this important matter for a year, because there will be 
no benefit by postponing it. 

“I shall only speak one word more. We are told that if this 
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Conference makes a definite suggestion for raising the age limit 
for children to a definite period, the Government of India may 
not accept the proposal; but I submit to this . Conference tlyat 
Great Britain has played a very important part in bringing this 
international labour organisation into existence, and I am quite 
sure the Government of India, which is responsible to Great 
Britain, will not treat a convention passed by the Conference with 
lightheartedness. I am quite sure—and you will agree with me— 
that a convention of this Conference will carry great weight with 
the Indian Government; and as long as we are quite sure in our 
minds that our proposal is a very reasonable and a modest proposal 
we can also be sure that the Government of India will accept it, 
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Report of the 
Indian Home Rule Leag^ue 
of America 

{November 1919) 

The average American has very queer notions about India. 
Those who know her geographical location ( and there are a good 
number who do not) have visions of jungles, cobras, and half- 
naked aborigines about whom one Mr. Kipling has written so 
many “delightful” tales. The average intelligent and progressive 
American has also, most likely, heard some missionaries talk of 
the Heathens, their- idol-worship and their curious customs and 
manners. To these sources of knowledge about India may be 
added the American Cinema, with its presentations of weird and 
fantastic religious ceremonies, of native Princes who with 
villainous intent lure sweet American girls, and who are finally 
defeated by the heroic American youth. This vilification of the 
Indian character is constantl}^ going on. Counteracting influence 
is of but recent date. 

From’ what is heard in India about the Vedanta and the 
Theosophical Societies of America we are apt to exaggerate the 
magnitude of the interest taken in Indian problems by Ame¬ 
ricans. The Theosophists at the most number 10 , 000 ; and as 
for V’edantists, it may be an exaggeration to say that there are 
one thousand in the whole of the United States. Outside of 
these two groups, are some who take interest in the literature 
and religion of India, but their number would not run even to 
the million mark. 

This interest, scanty as it is, we owe to three of our great men 
who visited the shores of America in the last twenty ^ears— 
Vivekananda, the philosopher, Jagadish Chandra, the scientist, 
and Rabindranath, the poet. Of these, without question, Ta- 

14 
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gore has made the greatest'popular appeal. But the interest 
awakened by him and the other two scholars has not been of 
active help to India- People have learned of the wonderful 
philosophy and poetry of India, of the beautiful side of Indian 
life, but they are still ignorant of the dark side. In an editorial 
in “ Young India,” Lajpat Rai recounting the lack of real political 
publicity for matters Indian in the United Sates, observes; 

“Except within the last five years, no Hindu has ever attempt¬ 
ed to lay the true conditions of life in India before the outside 
world. Shortly before the war a group of Young Hindus started 
a kind of political propaganda among their countrymen on the 
Pacific coast of the United States, Their chief aim was tu 
educate and organise their own people. They had neither time 
nor money to undertake general propaganda and they did not 
attempt it on any scale. Still they did now and then lift the 
screen and let the American world have a peep into real India.” 

The writer refers to the work of Lala Hardayal and his re¬ 
volutionary co-workers who" later on formed the Gadr Party, 
This was before Hardayal’s transformation to moderation. (See 
his letter confessing conversion of faith in this volume.) 

In 1916, bya fortunate accident—an act of Providence and the 
foreign authorities^—Lala Lajpat Rai who was in Japan and plan¬ 
ing to return to India thought it safer to return to the United 
States, His arrival marked the beginning of a svstemaiic propa¬ 
ganda for India in the United States. The Lala, in spile of 
strict war regulations, immediately began to lecture, to write for 
the press, and to awaken public interest in India among his 
friends and acquaintances. A year after he had landed in the 
United States for the third time he organised the India Home 
Rule League of America, 

History of the Indian Home Rule Leagne of America. 

On October 22, I 9 i 7 i three Indians—Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Keshava Deva Shastri, and Narayan S. Hadiker, a young Hindu 
student, met in Chicago, formulated the scheme for establishing 
the Indian Home Rule League, and drew the first constitution 
which reads : 

“Whereas, the Indian Home Rule Movement is being pushed on 
vigorously in India and England with the help and co-operation 
of eminent Englishman and English women, and 

“Whereas a large number of Hindus in this country ( U.S.A.) 
deeply sympathize with the movement and are anxious to further 
it as much as lies in their power, and 

“Whereas the war utterances of President Wilson in favour of 
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the rights of notionalities to determine their own form of 
Government have made it clear that the people of this country | 
syrnpathize with the efforts of subject and small nationalities to 
achieve autonomy— 

“Tnerefore, it is desirable that an Indian Home Rule League be 
formed and established in this country to include all such 
Hindus and Americans as sympathize with the cause, and are 
prepared to give their moral and material support to it” 

Its objects outlined 

(1) To support the Home Rule Movement in India. 

(2) To co-operate with Indian political organizations in India 
and in England. 

(3) To fuither friendly intercourse between India and 
America. 

These objects were later revised and while the substance is 
the same a few explanatory words have been added which make 
the meaning and purpose clearer. The present objects, as given 
in the Constitution of the League, are : 

1. To support the Home Rule movement in India by co¬ 
operating with such political organizations as the Home Rule 
League, the All-India Moslem League and the Indian National 
Congress, both of India and England. 

2. To secure the power of self-determination for India 
through constitutional methods. 

3. To strengthen and support all democratic institutions that 
aim at making the world “ safe for democracy.” 

4. To further all kinds of friendly intercourse, social, cultural, 
educational and commercial, between India and America. 

5. To supply authentic information on the vital problems of 
modern India to the American people by the publication of a 
monthly magazine or by such other methods as are deemed 
propen by the Council of the League. 

Ten weeks after the framing of the Constitution a report was 
presented by its officers of its progress. Though the workers 
refrained from active propaganda due to war conditions the 
Tusults that they achieved might be said to be truly remarkable. 
Within this short period : .^ 

1, Headquarters for work were established. 

2, Sympathy and co-operation of many influential Ameri¬ 
cans was enlisted. 1, j r u- u 

3, Two hundred members were enrolled, of which 34 were 

active, paying each, 32 were associates, paying $3 each, and 
the rest were ordinary members paying one dollar each. 
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■ 4. Two numbers of ‘‘Young India,” the official monthly 
organ, were published and distributed. 

5. A book-shop was formed which would be a source of in^ 
come to the League. 

6. Branches were established in Detroit, • Chicago, * Min¬ 
neapolis and Berkeley, and 

7. The League had a total income of about Rs, 2,506' in 
memberships, subscriptions and donations. The total expenditure 
was Rs. 1,785. 

Work done. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was elected President and Treasurer of the 
League and Editor of “Young India", Dr. J. F. Sunderland, an 
American missionary, was elected Vice-Pre-idenf, Dr. K ' D, 
Shastri, organizing Secretary, and Dr. N. S. Hardikeq executive 
Secretary., All these officers, with the exception of Dr. Shastri,' 
who recently returned to India, ^till remain in office. A council 
of-seven was formed to advise in matters of important policies 
and principles. 

Since'this work had been launched in a war-year no'active 
propaganda- was undertaken.' All that the League could do was 
to hold occasional lectures, continue publication of “Young India”, 
and distribute circulars. Among other things, two resolutions 
were passsd by the Council of the League which are worthv of 
note. T . f- 'fst resolution, sent to President Wilson and Mr,' 
Lloyd George, declared that : 

“The Council of the India Home Rule League of Atnei'ica 
places on record its entire and unqualified repudiation of any sym¬ 
pathy for Germany and her war aims, and its hearty endorsement 
of the war aims of the United States and the Allies, as expound- 
ed by President Wilson. It pledges its loyal support tp the war 
efforts of the United States and the Allies. The Council hopes 
that in fulfilment of the war aims of the Allies, Great Britain will,, 
after the war, concede Home Rule to India and confer to her the 
status of a self-governing Dominion similar to Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa,” 

The other, which was read before the Theosophical Conven¬ 
tion held at Krotona, California, in the last week of July 1918, by 
a representative of the League, read: /y 

“The Council of the IndiaHome Rule League sen^s its fraternal 
greetings, to the annual convention of the Theosbphicil Societies 
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of the. IJnited States of.America^ now being held ab Krotona, Los 
Angeles. It places on record its deep appreciation of the synt- 
patlpy shpvvn by the members of the said societies with the Home 
Rule for India movement, and expresses its'grateful acknowledge 
ment of the interest taken by them in making its objects'known 
to the Ametican public.” 

As soon as Che war ceased and the armistice was signed, the 
India Home Rule League began active work. On the very day 
of the signing of the armistice the following telegram was sent to 
President Wilson: . .: 

“Members of the India Home Rule League of America beg to 
offer respectful congratulations to ihe Government of the United 
States on the magnificent victory which the United States -and 
the Allies have won over the Teutonic Powers. They hope 
that this-victory of democracy over autocracy will be followed by 
an immediate grant of autonomy to India and other countries 
under-lbe rule of the Allies” 

To the Secretary of Stales for India, at London, another was 
sent which read : 

“ India Hotpe R'jlers (of) America respectfully offer (their) 
sincere congratulations (loi Great Britain (and) hope that India's 
claim (to a) substantial step towards Home Rule (will) be favour¬ 
ably considered,*' . • 

During the year ending October, 1919, the League accom-i 
pushed the following work : 

1. It has enlisted the sympathy of a large number of .strong 
American organisations and of prominent American citizens. 
The;-League .can claim the friendship of many senators, editors, 
and men active in public-work. Among these may be mentioned: 
Senators William E. Borah, William M. Calder, A,. B. Cummins, 
Ai B. Fall, Joseph I. France, A. J, Groniia, VV. S. Kenyon, P. S. 
Knox, R. M, La Follette, M- McCormick, G. H, Moses, G. W. 
Norris, J. A. Reed, L. Y. Sherman, S. P. Spencer, and others ; 
Oswald G. Villard, Editor of the New Yotk “Nation,” Norntian 
Tbomas,Editor“The Woild To-morrow,*' Robert M. Buck, Editor,. 
“The new Majority," Charles W. Ervin, Editor, “The New York 
editorsj Frank P, Walsh of the Irish Comniission, 
Julia’ Lathrop. of the Children’s Bureau, Department of Labour, 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labour, Owen R, Lovejoy, 
General Secretary, Child Welfare Association, Frederick Howe, 
former Port Commissioner of New York, Jacob H. Schiff, multi- 
cnilliotisirCf snd *1 host of other proniinent inen in the XJnited 
States, Their names add strength to any organisation and the 
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League to be congratulated for securing the interest of so many 
'of America’s finest men and women. 

In addition to its numerous sympathizers, the India Home 
Rule League succeeded in increasing its membership to over 
1,000. Ot these a great majority—about 8o per cent.—are 
Americans and the rest Indian students, and business and work¬ 
ingmen resident in the United States. 

II. It has extended its activities ail over the United States 
through its branches in: 

(I) Berkeley, California. (2) Chicago, Illinois. (3) Cleveland, 
Ohio. (4) Columbus, Ohio, (5) Dearborn, Mich, (6) Detroit, 
Mich. (7) Indianapolis, Indiana. (8) Kansas City, Missouri. 
(<i) Louisville, Kentucky, (lo) Milwankee, Wisconsin, ( ii)' 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. (12) Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
(13) Rochester, New York, (14) Urbana, Illinois. 

III. It has increased the sales of its book-shops, and has 
improved its publication ‘Young India.’ Nearly all the book- 
publishers in New York have given their co-operation in the 
execution of orders for books. Many sales are being made to 
leading American Universities and libraries of books recommend¬ 
ed by the League. In the publication of “Young India,” both the 
size and quality have been greatly improved upon. The value 
of the magazine as a truth disseminator has been enthusiastically 
attested to by many prominent Americans. Oswald Garrison 
Villard, editor of the New York “Nation,” says ;— 

“ I find ‘Young India* indispensable in my work. We file 
it regularly and frequently refer to it. It seems to us a model of 
a magazine that is frankly propagandist.” 

Senator A. J. Gronna, writes to the League.— 

“The world war has left us in a bewildering condition and we 
must face the situation calmly and with deliberation, but to one 
whose sympathy is extended to people in the ordinary walks of 
life, the question of “Young India is one which merits the 
consideration of all liberly-loving people. If the condition of 
your people could be generally known throughout the world 
undoubtedly there would be a sentiment in favour of liberal 
policies with reference to your people.” 

Senator Norris says:— 

; .ri“The magazine throws great light into the dark places of 
• civilization. You are doing a great work and I most earnestly 
hope that success may crown your efforts.” 

LWto Many kind words have been said about “Young India,” but the 
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British QovernmeiLt ia ladia has thought it. best to prohibit 
the eatry of the magazine into India. 

IV, . The League has give* national publicity to conditions 
In India through articles in hundreds of newspapers and magazines. 
Some of the periodicals in which they appeared are: 

La Follette’s Melting Pot, Justice, Gales’s (Mexico!, Milwankee 
Leader) New Majority, The Nation, The New Republic, the 
World To-morrow, the Dial, the Literary Digest, the Messenger, 
the Forward, the Butte Bulletin, The New York Evening Post, 
the New York Call, the International Labor News Service, the 
Gaelic American, the Irish Press, the Irish World, the Irish 
Standard, etc. 

Many articles have also appeared in foreign-language papers— 
Spanish, German, Swedish, Jewish, Russian and Japanese. 

Then the League has published many handbills for distribu¬ 
tion in different public meetings that are held from time to time in 
New York, Chicago and the various cities in which it has branches. 
It has printed and circulated 30,000 circulars entitled ^'Getting 
Together of India,” 5,000 copies of ‘‘India’s Right to Home Rule,” 
5,000 copies of "India’s Message to the working men of America,” 
3,000 copies of "India’s demand for Justice,” c,000 copies of‘‘A 
letter to the Theosophisis from Mr. A. P. Warrington,” 1,000 
copies of “A letter to Unitarians from Dr. J. T. Sunderland',” 
and a thousand copies each of the circulars entitled, ‘‘India’s 
View of Democracy,” ’‘Coercion in India” and RetMllion in 
India,” ‘‘British Raj in India,” by Mr. H. M. Hvndmau ; 5,000 
conies of ‘‘Self-d«-terminaiion for India” by Mr. Tilak and 
"Fight for Crumbs” by Lajpat Rai. 

Information Bureau. 

V. It has established an India information bureau and has 
co-operated, with the recently formed organization of Hindu 
laborers in America, the "India Labour Union of America.” 

The information bureau has for its objects ; ^ 

1. To furnish reliable information of all kinds about India— 
political, educational, commercial, etc. 

2. To serve as a publicity and advertising medium between 
ludia and the United States. 

3. To supply teachers of Hindu language and topics in 

To supply lecturers 011 subjects relating to India and 

arrange lectures. , - u- u- j 

5. To provide a reading room furnishing all Hindu news¬ 
papers and magazines, and a library of books on India. 
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6 ; To undertake Translarion from and into Hindu languages., 

7. To teach English to working-men of Hindu origin in 
America with a view • to increase their efficiency and to make 
them better American citizens. • 

During ils year of exislfencc bureau has translated many 
letters for. American business houses ; has opened a class iu 
English for Indian working-men ; and a , reading room .for the 
.public. It has on its shelves about 25 Indian newspape/s and 
magazines of IndiSf and has started a news bulletin service to 
American papers, as well as one to Indian papers. It has served 
as a centre for all informaliou about trade, education' and indus¬ 
try in India. 

In New York and vicinity there are over a hundred Indian 
laborers. Many of these have.been organized, through ilie effoits 
of representatives of the League, into a Labour. Union. The 
Union holds regular weekly meetings, distributes its Hteraluie 
at all public gatherings, and helos to distribute circulars and 
pamphlets for the India Home Rule League. Recenily 
circulars entitled. India—^a Graveyard,” and giving facts and 

figures about Indian economics and politics, were primed, and 
most of them have been distributed. Several weeks ago the 
Union,sent a Hindu Lady, Mrs Parvatibai Athavale to Washing¬ 
ton to represent Indian working women at-the “International 
Congress of Working Women,” Mrs. Athavale originally came 
to this conntry to collect funds for Professor Karve’s Hindu 
Women’s University near Poona. Her attendance at the inter¬ 
national Congress gave her an opporiurity of putting before the 
Assembly the following proposals : n 

I- That this Iniernaticiial Congress of . Working Women call 
upon the Government of India, 

(rtl To make'extended provision for the general and ihdus-' 
trial education of Indian women. 

{b) ' To take steps for better housing of Indian women and 
provide them relief at public expense, in their period of confine¬ 
ment. 

2. That it institute a number of sciiolarships by which 
women pioneers may be enabled to come to this country (U.S.A.) 
for training, education and organization, 

3. That it protest against the shameful treatment which ■ the 
Indian women are subjected to in the British colonies where they 
are sent under the slave system of Indentured labor. 

Dinner Meetings. 

VI. The League organized four successful dinner-meetings 
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.in New Yorki iu’which' prominent men and women interested 
in India discussed the present situation in India to appreciative 
audiences. i . 

The first dinner, was held on October 15, J918 in the Civic 
Club, and was..presided over by Dr. J. T. Sunderland, The 
attendance . was about 125. There were speeches by Mt, 
R. Mussey, Managing Editor of “The Nation,” Mr, B. W. 
Huebsch. the publisher,. Dr. K. D. Shastri and Lala Lajpat 
Rai. ■ I 

The second dinner was held at the Grand Hotel on November 
20, 1918 to celebrate the first anniversary of the India Homb 
.Rule League. A few extracts from the .glowing, account by a 
reporter will give an ide.a of what the occasion was like. . . - ' 

“-^..;„.It was a Hindu Vegetarian dinner, in every respect 'a 
success and vVhich testified to the growing popularity of thp 
Cause of India among the advanced and liberal thinkers of the 
Metropolitan. . . 

'• “.........Mr. . Osvvald Garrison Villard of the New York 

who, Mr., Lajpat Rai declared, represented the very best 
of what was-democraiic in..America, acted as toastmaster, and 
struck the keynote of the occasion when, in inttoducing the first 
speaker, he said that ‘this.was a loyal gathering held 10 uphold 
one of the principles laid.down by-the President of the United 
States, viz, the principle of self-determination. And if a principle 
is a principle, it remained a principle for all occasions. If self- 
-determinaiion is applied and would include Phillipines or Ireland 
or any Other country clainiing it Justly, it should also be made to 
apply to India.”' 

The other speakers of the evening were Rev. John Haynes ; 
Holmes, Miss Henrietta Rodman, a pioneer in many civic move¬ 
ments, the Rev. ,Dr. J. T. Sunderland and lastly Mr, Lajpat Rai, 

who was introduced as a “prophet who will one day be honored 
all over the world,” The reporter writes of ibis last speech as 
being “Sometimes sweet in its sympathetic simplicity, pulsating 
as it was with passionate love for his people; and then again it 
was a scathing indictment, accentuated by a keen ironical wit, 
such as lew oralois of ihe present time possess ” 

The third Home Rule Dinner was held at the Central Opera 
House, New York, on January 31, 1919. Honorable . Miss 
Jeannette Rankin of the House of Representatives came over 
from Washington to preside at the function and made an excel- 
ent speech. The other speakers were Rev. Richard Roberts, an 
English minister in charge of a church in Brooklyn; Mr. A. P. 
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Warrington of the Theosophical Society, Miss Henrietta Roban, 
and Mr. Lajput Rai. 

Rev, Roberts expressed full sympathy with the objects or 
the Home Rule League and Mr. Warrington made a fine speech 
in which he gave the story of Mrs, Annie Besant’s life-work in 
India, why she has taken the cause of Home Rule for India and 
•what she is doing for it. Mr. Warrington made a forceful appeal 
to the Americans to support the cause of Home Rule for India, 
■for India was the spiritual teacher of the world and without 
political freedom she could not make her full contribution to the 
progress of humanity. 

The fourth dinner was held at Hotel Aberdeen on October 13,. 
1919, under the. chairmanship of Mr. B. W. Huebsch The 
dining hall, which accommodates about 300, was packed with 
people. Lajpat Rai told in detail of the recent Punjab tragedy 
and read some of Pandit Malaviya’s yet unanswered questions to 
the Government. He gave a summary of the political progress 
of India during 1919, the Satyagraha movement, the efforts of 
the Indian leaders in England and the awakening of a feeling of 
bitter resentment against the recent acts of the Government. 
The other speakers of the evening were Mr, Gregory Zilboorg, 
Secretary of Labour in the Kerensky Government, Russia, Mr. 
Francis Hackett, Literary Editor of the New Republic, Sen 
Katayama, the well-known Japanese Socialist, and Mr, Charles 
N.. Wheeler of the' Irish National Bureau. Then there was 
Spanish music and Japanese dancing —all making it a truly in¬ 
ternational affair. Contributions amounting to Rs. 750 were made 
to help in the work of the League. 

Leciarers. 

VII. It has held numerous lectures in various cities and has 
sent its speakers to present the case of India before vaiious 
audiences. Early in 1919 a lecture tour was begun by a speaker 
of the India Home Rule League, who in the course of his trip, 
addressed thousands of people all over the East and the Middle 
West. Ten States were visited. Many organizations pledged 
their support to the work of the League and passed resolutions 
demanding self-determination for India. India’s case was present¬ 
ed before Delegates of the Illinois State-labour Party Convention 
by Dr. N. S. Hardiker and a resolution demanding self-determina¬ 
tion for Ireland and India was adopted. Much work was done at 
Washington, D, C. and many senators were addressed at private 
gatherings and in meetings. 
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Writing on the resuits of the India Home Rule League’s- 
work, a friend in Washington said; 

“Of course there is just as much misinformation about Tndia> 
down here as there is anywhere eisei but, so far as my observa* 
tion goes, Dr. Hardiker got everywhere a courteous reception, a 
chance to tell his story, and usually some comment at the end 
which showed that he had at least made an impression. When 
the India Home Rule League decides to open a real campaign> 
down here on the Indian question, there are a number of men in 
both House who can, and will, talk intelligently onthe subject,” 

India was also given a prominent place in the Programme of 
the Irish Societies in the United States. Regular speakers are 
furnished by the League, and' many calls'have come from all over 
the country for speakers who will tell the tragic story of India and 
its relation to Irish History. 

VIII. Last, but not least, it has awakened interest in India- 
among the Senators and Congressmen of the United States- 
Government. Frequent mention has been made of the case of 
India by Senators McCiomick, Gronna and France, in their 
speeches in the recent debate on the League of Nations in- 


the Congress, 

Through the kind efforts of several of our sympathizers in the- 
United States Senate, a hearing was recently granted the India- 
Home Rule League before the Senate Foreign Relations Com* 
mittee. Mr, Dudley Field Malone, a well-known barrister, was 
secured to represent Iirdia’s case, and made a very excellent 
speech. (See p. 14). The most impressive reference 10 British 
rule in India was made by Senator Joseph I. France on October 
8lh and 9tb, 1919. Much of the material embodied in his speech 
was supplied to the Senator by the India Home Rule League. 


The plans, principles, policies, propaganda—all the various 
phases of the life of the India Home Rule League of America 
centred around the personality of Lala Lajpat Rai. He edits- 
“ Young India,” presides over the Council meetings and guides 
and instructs his loyal followers in the carrying out of the 
numerous activities of the League. He is the responsible person 
who must shoulder all blame and must meet all difficulties- 

connected with the work for India. w j . 

During the two years of its existence the League has had to 
face many unusual, delicate and difficult situations. While a 
great majority of its members are naturally the most interested, 
the most active and the most helpful, the sympathy of most 
Americans is spasmodic and momentary and to keep it alive and- 
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active, it has to be constantly goaded, whereas the Indian feel 
it is their cause and if they do not exert themselves for their own 
sake, who will ? But the, main difficulty with the Indian mem¬ 
bers is that they are very individualistic and very often rebel 
against the leadership even of men like ihe Lalaji. With the 
enthusiasm and impatience of youth and influenced to a certain 
extent by the atmosphere of freedom of the United States, they 
want India to progress politically by leaps and bounds. They 
begin to complain bitterly when Lalaji counsels progressive steps 
in the realization of our political goal, when he urges them to 
undertake only what is practicable in order to be of most eflPective 
use to their motherland and not to be led by mere theories. 
He wants them to live for India and not act rashly and die a 
martyr’s death in the Andamans. Of what avail are bombs and 
revolution by armed force when the prime necessities for the 
masses in India are education, internal social reform and food 
and clothing. Education and reform are not brought by 
revolutions. They are everywhere always matters of more or 
less slow progress. IViany of our young men in America have 
found the fiery enticing catchwords of the revolutionists pleasing, 
and to teach young India that patience, perseverance, industry 
and self-racrifice only can bring us nearer the goal, has often 
proved to be a difficult task for Lalaji. 

Financial Position. 

During the first year the League was entirely supported by 
donations, membership dues and subscriptions to ‘‘Young India” 
from Indians and Americans. The total amount thus realized 
was not very large, but it was sufficient ^to carry on a limited 
amount of activity, as much as was possible under war-time 
restrictions. The bulk of the receipts were from Indians who 
gave all they could from their earnings by haid work. One of 
these donors deserves special mention as an example of the 
unique sacribce of an Indian student, Mr, D. C. V. Rao, who 
is at present one of the most active workers in ihe League, 
donated bis entire earnings for the summer months of 1918, 
which amounted to 175 dols. There have been many donations 
bigger in amount but none equal to it in sacrifice. 

Efforts to make the work of this organization known in India 
and to appeal for funds were futile, due to the strict censorship 
of mails, but somehow Mr, Tilak heard of the financial condition 
of the League and he sent 5,000 dols, through an American lady, 
who personally carried the draft when she returned to the 
United States from India. This amount and many, voluntary 
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contributions, subscriptions and donations made the existence of 
the. League possible up to the presents 

At the present moment the League has limited funds at its 
disposal. Its editorial staff works for nothing. Most of the 
other help is voluntary. The only paid officer is, at present, the 
Secretary, who is devoting all his lime to the work of the League,, 
and who receives a bare living wage—Just enough to let him 
exist. • 

The forces against India’s freedom are mighty and untiring. 
To combat them successfully, active educational propaganda 
should be carried on all over the world. The objects of the India 
Home Rule League are very definite. As Lala Lajpat Rai has 
explained them ;— 

Our work is that of education and consolidation. We are 
more than ever convinced that our success will ultimately depend 
upon our consolidated and united action backed - by the public 
opinion of Great Britain and the United States. The main 
field of our operations lies at home. It is there that we have to 
build, educate and consolidate. But that does not relieve us of 
the duty of doing the same kind of work abroad wherever our 
countrymen are to be fouud in numbers. We have the moral 
backing of the world opinion for our cause. We must work to 
secure that moral backing. The only possible way is to educate 
and enlighten the people of the world by disseminating knowledge 
of India and. Indian conditions.” 



5peech of Senator Malone 

Before the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the American Senate. 

August 2g, 

Mr, Malone : 1 cooie here, Sir, to-day not as counsel in any 
technical or legal sense to &peak for the people of India. I come as 
an American citizen ; 1 come, however, as their chosen representa¬ 
tive, largely because it has been decreed, I understand, ^by this 
Committee that only American citizens are to come here as 
representatives. 

2 he Chairman : That is in conformity with the Senate rules, 

Mr. Malone : Otherwise, 1 should ask you to hear the most 
•distinguished citizen of India in this country, Mr. Lajpat Rai, 
who is here to-day. So if my discussion of Indian affairs is 
inadequate, it is due to the fact that 1 have only the casual 
understanding that an American citizen could have of affairs in 
India. 

However, I speak to-day for a people who represent one fifth 
■of the population of the world, who are 350,000,000 in population, 
and who have a territory about two-thirds the size of the United 
States. And there is no question Of political expediency or advan¬ 
tage to America, and at the present time surely no question of 
commercial advantage to America. So that the plea that I 
make is based upon the humanitarian purpose for which 
we are supposed to have gone into the war, and the humanitarian 
purpose which is alleged to be the purpose of the covenant of the 
League of Nations, and I do respectfully submit that if the cove¬ 
nant in its present form is passed it may break the hearts of the 
world. The hearts of 350,000,000 people in India and millions in 
Ireland and millions in Egypt will be broken if it is passed in its 
present form, and we come here with a specific request and that 
specific request is this: that this distinguished Committee so 
amend the League of Nations as to make it obligatory on every 
signatory to the covenant and to that treaty to provide democratic 
institutions for the people who live under the government of any 
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signatory. ^ Irelandt Egypt, and India are very much in the same 
position with relation to Great Britain in these circumstances, and 
yet, though as a man of Irish origin I regret to say it, India has 
a strategic position superior to that of Ireland in this respect, that 
England asked—and the request was granted—that India should 
be permitted to sign the treaty ; and England designated Mr. 
Montagu and an Indian citizen to act as signatories for India. 
Therefore India is one of the nations whose signature is on the 
treaty. Therefore, India is in a better position strategically than 
Ireland or Egypt, who do not appear on the treaty. 

Now I have no illusion about England wishing to grant any 
democratic advantage to India in giving her this distinction. I 
am persuaded that England merely wanted to get one of her six 
votes down on a document, and India provided one of the six. I 
cannot speak for England for many reasons, but I believe that 
ehe wished to get the vote and she did not ask India to choose 
her representatives..to sign ..the document. The Government of 
India is only the agent of the Government of England. In the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report, issued by the authority of the British 
Parliament in 1919, it is specifically admitted that the Govern^ 
•ment of India by England is an absolute despotism. The chief 
body which actually represents the people of India is the Indian 
National Congress which, of course, under the circumstances, is 
unofficial. It met, however, very completely and very fully but 
unofficially last December after England had appointed two repre¬ 
sentatives, and passed the following resolution (reading) : — 

“That this Congress urges that injustice to India it should be 
represented by an elected representative or representatives,, 
to the same extent as the Self-governing Dominions at any 
-<^hferences that may be held to deliberate or settle the terms of 
peace or reconstruction.!’ 

Pursuant to that resolution, the Congress appointed three 
men to represent the people of India at the Peace Conference. 
One of them applied for passports, and England refused the 
passport. Then this representative of the three delegates, 
appointed of the National Congress for India and the Indian 
people, wrote to the President of the Peace Conference, M. 
Clemenceau, which letter, it may be said in passing, received no 
reply. In that letter he had a paragraph that I think is cryptical¬ 
ly significant of the whole situation. He says :— 

“It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the imperative import¬ 
ance of solving the Indian question for the purpose of insuring 
the future peace of the world and the progress of the people of 
India, India is self-contained, harbours no design upon the 
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entegrity of other States, and has no ambition outside India. 
With her vast area, enormous resources, and prodigious popula¬ 
tion, she well aspite to be a leading Power in’ Asia, if not in the 
world. She could, therefore, easily be a powerful steward'of the 
League of Nations in the East for maintaining the peace of • the 
world, and the stability of the Empire againsV'all aggressors'and 
disturbers of the peace whether in Asia or elUtifrhere.’^ , 

And if there be anything to the suggestion of a “yellow peril”' 
at any time, a happy, contented self-governing India, an'India 
that has proved her worth to civilisation in the present;■wiar, 
would have a stabilising influence tf she had her institutions 
self-chosen. 

‘But with India politically enchained, it is impossible for her .to 
occupy her proper place among the nations of the world or to 
develop and realise her potent iaiities, so as to be able to render 
decisive assistance to the League ot Nations in forcing the supreme 
object of its creation, viz,, the peace of the world.' 

Gentlemen, India will be either stable, contented, and happy 
and a bulwark against any possible yellow peril —if there be such 
a thing, which I doubt very gravely—she will either be that or 
else continue discontented, with growing poverty, with growing 
suflTering. Six million Indians died in the last three months of 
191$ from devitalisation and from Influenza because of theexplpila- 
tion of India by England, not for India but for England, the 
drawing of resources out of India making itampossible for her .to 
maintain an adequate food supply. 

We face the world to-day with two alternatives, either a stable, 
happy, nation, a bulwark against any menace, or a discontented 
India, the basis of future exploitation. And then there will'be 
turned upon a region God knows how many wars that she may 
have, bectuse I remember in one of the liturgical hymns about 
India, there is a description of war, which, when translated literally, 
means a desire for cattle. The coinage of India at that early time 
was cattle, and the native population very literally in describing 
war gave the defiaition of war as a desire for cattle. 

. Now, if there should be a desire in.the minds of the growing 
nations of the world to use India as a ground of exploitation, 
India discontented, unstable,, unhappy, and unfree, will provide a 
fine field for future trouble. 

Now, gentlemen, it has been said publicly and privately that 
the question of India is a domestic questionifor England, to decide.; 
No question, gentlemen, to my mind, of my nationality, of.any 
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people, whether they be 1,000,000 or 350,000,000 can be a 
domestic question, if the whole world is called upon in more or 
less, common council to decide upon it, and it has the machinery' 
which will make the liberty of mankind not a domestic but an 
international question. 

But in the second place, specifically the case of India cannot be 
a domestic question since England has made India a signatory to 
the treaty. Therefore, tnp Government must consider their 
situation. Now, .either she is to be ,an honest>to-God signatory 
to the treaty or she is not. If she is, what is her position ? Why 
gentlemen, her position is as good as my country under a mandatory. 

I do not know just exactly what a mandatory is, 1 have not been 
able to find out, but it is supposed to be some kind of a trustee¬ 
ship, a guardianship, for other people until they are able to 
stand on their own feet and govern themselves. But if India is a 
territory—is to be looked upon as a territory, not a mandatory, 
because she can never speak under present conditions except 
through England—if she had a dispute with Canada she could not 
appear and appeal to the machinery of the League in its present 
form,' because she could speak only through England. She is 
merged in England. She could not speak except through 
England. So if she had a dispute with Canada, England could if 
she wished have her appeal before the council under the present 
machinery, but India herself could not do it. So she is neither 
fish nor fowl in the present circumstances, She was signed to 
that treaty.fur English, not for Indian purposes. 

But we wish to take advantage of the strategic position which 
England has given her to clam the rights of an honest-to-God 
nation that has signed the treaty, and it does seem no extraordt. 

, nary thing in America after the war that we should ask that 
every nation signed to the treaty with the altruistic purposes 
which those nations claimed to have should free every people 
serving, living and trying to live under their own govern- 

not here in any anti.British spirit; I surely am not. Mr. 
Chairman, 1 am not here making any argument against the 
English people. I am making arguments against the present 
Government of England over 350,000,000 people. 

I should like to point out in conclusion what India did during 
the war. India gave 1,475,000 men to the war. She contributed 
dollers 1,000,000,000 in money, more than any other Dominion 
of Eneland. Besides untold quantities of stores and provisions, 
she suffered'war losses of 100,000 men. The vitality of the people 
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was so low, as I said, that during the last three months of 191S 
she lost 6,000,000 people. , ' . ' 

The average income of an Indian citizen is Dollers 10, and 
his taxes are i'60. There is not much opportunity for accumu¬ 
lating wealth in India under these conditions, with an income of 
Dollers 10 and taxes of Dollers i *6o, virtually 20 per cent. 

That the British Government is not prepared to apply tHe 
principle of self-determination to India is proved ■ by recent 
events. The system which England has already spoken-of as the 
system of democracy which she proposes for India is not even a 
fiscal autonomy for India. It is not even a provincial autonorhj^ 
for India. And while the forms are highly altruistic, the subst-^^ 
ance is very practical and leaves India just exactly where she is.^ ■’ 

The people of India ask that having served in this vvar subs¬ 
tantially, having suffered death on the battlefield and death at 
home, and having believed that the purpose of the Allies was 
democracy, we shall stand in the International Court of Equity 
all of us with clean hands and that we of Americe who meant 
what we said shall see that England stands also there with clean 
liands. And the specific request that we'make of this honourable 
Committee is that there be such a change in the covenant as wijl 
make it specifically imperative on every signatory to the document 
that all people under each signatory shall be provided with 
.democratic institutions. 

I beg 10 read a resolution which Mr. Rai has handed me, ahd 
which I omitted, passed by the Indian National Congress in 
December last >— 

“In view of the pronouncement of President Wilson, Mr:' 
'^^loyd George and other British statesmen, that to ensure the 
future peace of the world the principle of self-determination 
is lb be applied to all progressive natious be it resolved that this 
Congress claims the recognition of India by the British Parlia¬ 
ment and by the Peace Conference as one of the progressive 
nations to whom the principle of self-determination should be 
applied.” 

There can be no justification whatever for withholding the 
application of this principle to India. The plea of unfitness 
usually advanced by ignorant people or vested interests is 
untenable and untrue. The civilisation of India is admittedly 
much more ancient and venerable than that of Rome or Athens. 
British statesmen themselves have often declared that India was 
.civilised centuries before the modern nations of Europe emerged 
fiom barbarism. Indian society has been held together for 
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:thoasands of years without foreign aid or intervention. .Peace 
'Order and jgood Government existed in India for hundreds of 
years, and . its annals compare favourably with any period of 
iEuropean. .history. Even democratic forms of Government 
iflouiishpd .ip various parts of India centuries before Alexander 
the great .invaded Hindustan. All educated Indians passionately 
protested against the imputation of unfitness as'a calumnious 
libeh Upon, their capacity for self-government, oh democratic 
principles. 1 am thoroughly convinced that .the pressing 
.problems, pf the poverty of India, physical degeneration, industrial 
regeneratiqh,. economic development, technical, and primary 
education and- delicate questions of caste and custom can never 
be solved by men exclusively wedded to Western civilisation but 
•can be successfully surmounted by Indians alone. I submit 
Europeans are disqualified for the task : Indians alone are fit for it. 

Gentlemen, you know what is .said : There are so many 
accusations that India is not fit for self-government. India is 
•not, linder those circumstances, fit for self-government such as the 
English or Western civilisation would impose upon her. But 
ilndia is fit for self-government, for governing her own institutions, 
her own people speaking through England, if you will, an England 
which would recognise the culture, the conditions, and the diver¬ 
sity of institutions of India, The only barrier to self-determina- 
■tioD, Mr. Chairman, in India is the continued rule such as India 
has been given. The fact that men soeak different languages is no 
barrier to self-determination of India through self-chosen institu¬ 
tions. That does not prevent their coming together in a country, 
in a desire for political freedom. The wonderful work that has 
■beeii done in the Philippine Islands in 20 years by the United 
Stales in preparing that people substantially for self-government 
makes the present treatment of the people of India, with their 
•thousands of years of culture and art and character, untenable. 

And gentlemen, I submit that this is not a fiction—this argu- 
•ment. You deal with a concrete situation. You are now at a 
critical time, and may 1 say, Mr. Chairman, that I am at least 
one American who sees no reason whatsoever why a piece of 
•machinery like the League of Nations, which it is hoped by its 
•chief advocate will provide the machinery for the peace and the 
liberty and comfort of millions of mankind for centuries, should 
be rushed through without a complete discussion by the people 
of every nation ; surely not by this country, who asked to do our 
share toward the completion of that covenant without regard to 
any political consideration. 
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We should see that this docutheot and every provision in it is- 
thoroughly discussed, completely opposed‘and argued for. A 
year or two years spent bn the discussion of a piece of machinery 
which is supposed to guide mankind fot'centuries would not be 
long, and we can pause and think it Over and'stop to consider 
the meaning of it/ I have asked to-day merely the Consideration 
of this Committee-r-and you have been very generous in your 
tlnie, sir—to the. one problem of India, Will there be an India 
content and free under democratic institutions, which shall be 
demanded and required by our nation, or will it be an India open | 
‘ for future exploitation, for wars, and, for graveyards for her sons? 

I wish to leave briefs for all members of the Committee. 




The Memorandum 



^ . The following is the Text of the Memorandum submitted 
Mr. Malone, Senator, U. S. A., to the Foreigu Relatione 
Committee^; S. Ar, Senate, on behalf of Indiar . . , 


The Hoh’ble Members of the 

Foreign Relations Committee, [J.S. Senate,. America. 

Sirs,—^Under instructions .from representative Hindu organi'sa^ 
tions in' (his country having a membership of Hindus and Ame* 
Ttcans, I have the honour to submit the following brief for the 
'favourable consideration of your Hon. Committee. in connection 
with the ratification of the Peace Treaty now pending before 

India is a dependency of the British Empire. Its Government 
>is by a statute, of the British Parliament vested in the Secretary 
of State for India at Whitehall, London, as one of the many 
departments of the British administration. The civil and mili¬ 
tary Government of India is delegated to a Governor General 
in Council, appointed and dominated by the said $ecretary of 
:State without'any reference to the people of India. The Secre- 
''tary of State is the final. authority in all matters, executive, 
administrative, and legislative, and even judicial, in so fiir as he 
or the Governor General of India under him appoints all the 
.presiding officers of the courts of justice in India.' The 
X-egislative function of the Government of India is vested in a 
•Legislative Council of sixty members, the majority of' whom 
•are servants of the Crown, appointed by the Secretary of 
State or the Government of India. Thus no legislation can 
be introduced or finally carried in that assembly which is not 
approved or accepted by the Secretary of State. The Govern*' 
tnent of India is only the agent of the ’ Home Government. 
That the Government of India is an “absolute” despotism 
has been admitted in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report issued 
by the authority of the British Parliament in 1918 (see Articles 7; 

^virtue of her services during the War the Peace Con- 
Tference at Paris accepted India as a “belligerent power with 
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particular interest" entitled to be separately represented--by* 
“two delegates in addition to rhe representation of the British' 
Government by the Panel system,” But the Government of 
India does not represent the people of that country, not being 
elected ^by them nor being appointed by their consent, owing-. - 
no responsibility to them,. India- was at the Peace Conference 
represented by two nominees of the British Government. Thus 
India’s representation at the Peace Conference was not a rev 
presentation of the Indian. Nation .through properly .eleetedi 
ministers or representatives. Consequently the Indian National- 
Congress. the unoBicial Parliament of India, in its session held ah 
Delhi in December last, passed the following resolution : 

“ That this Congress urges that in justice to India it should^ 
be represented by an elected representative or representatives- 
to the same extent as the self<Governing Dominions, at any 
Conferences that may be held to deliberate-or settle the terms- 
of peace or reconstruction. In view of the shortness df time- 
and in atictpation of ther<iquest being acceded to by His Majesty's* 
Government this Congress elects as its representatives Lpk Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, and Mr. Sayed .Hasan-- 
Imam.” 

In pursuance of this resolution Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilalt,, one- 
of the representatives appointed by. the said Congress, applied for 
permission to attend the Peace Conference. But he was refused- 
passports. Cosequently under rule 11 of the regulations promulgatv 
ed by the Peace Conference he submitted a written representatibh-; 
to the President of the Peace Conference to be laid before the" 
Conference for favourable consideration. Paragraphs 3, 4 and 
of the said representatioii run as below.. 

It is necessary for me to dwell.upon the imperative importance 
of solving the Indian question, for. the purpose of ehsm’iiiS • 
Peace of the . World and the progress of the People of India. •[ 
India is self-contained, harbours no design upon the integrity of 
other States, and has no .ambition outside India. With her vast-. ; 
area,, enormous resources and prodigious population she may 
well aspire to be a leading Power in Asia if not ii> the World.. 
She could therefore easily be a powerful steward of. the League 
of Nations in the East for maintaining the peace of the world and 
the stability of the British Empire against all aggressors and 
disturbers of the peace whether m Asia or elsewhere. But with- 
India politically enchained it is impossible for her to occupy her 
proper place among the Nations of the world, or to develop and 
realise her potentialities, so as to be able to render decisive as-. 
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'sistahce to' the League of Nations in enforcing the supreme ob|ect 
<»f its^ creation, viz the Peaci of the World. Apart from this con¬ 
sideration India herself may become an apple of discord among 
the Great Powers of EuropCj and there is every reason to 
anticipate that. In future, Europe will have keen competitors in 
Asia and in America, if not lor the conquest of India, at least for 
the produce of India, occasioning jealousies and rivalries culminat¬ 
ing in wars. This will happen so long as India has no power to 
determine her internal and commercial policy without interference 
from Whitehall—an interference which is viewed with suspicion 
itv India, in Europe and in Asia, From the point of view of the 
peace of Asia, and from the point of view of the peace of 
the world, it is,- therefore, absolutely necessary that India 
should be self'governed internally, and be made the bulwark of 
libe,rty in the East. There can be no doubt that such an objective 
is worthy .of the his'hesl and noblest statesmanship, accords with 
the principle of right and justice, and harmonises with the declar¬ 
ed aspirations of the people of India. 

Internally there can be no contentment or peace amongst a 
fifth of the propiilaiion of the globe unless the people are free to 
carve out their own destiny. 

After this world-wide VVar for liberation of mankind from the 
menacing domination of Germany, and the dawn of a New Order, 
it is superfluous for me to urge that no civilised nation should be 
governed by any other nation without its consent, upon theories 
of trusteeship propounded ostensibly for the benefit of the ward. 
India therefore demands as her birth-right the application of the 
principle of Self-Determination, or the purpose of empowering 
her people to tackle and solve the complex problems of India ac¬ 
cording.^ to the genious of her people. The task is beyond the 
capacity of aliens. However talented and benevolent they rnay 
be Governors, saturated with ideals of Western civiliration, with¬ 
out real and genuine sympathy with Indian civilisation, are unfit 
for, and should not undertake the guidance and destiny of the 
great Indian people. The Indian National Congress and the 
All-India Muslim League, two political institutions recognised 
throughout India as the most ■ representative spokesmen of 
British India, have preferred this demand in the following resolu¬ 
tion passed at Delhi in December last i— 

'• “III view of the pronouncement of President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd 
George and othei British statesmen that to ensure the future peace 
of the world the principle of Self-Determination be applied to 
all progressive nations, bs it resolved that this Congress claims, the 
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recognition of India by-the British Parliament and by the Peace 
Conference as one of the progressive Natrons ta* whom the prin¬ 
ciple of Self-Determination should be applied.” 

There can be no justification whatever for withholding the 
application of this principle to India. The plea of unfitness, 
usually advanced by ignorant people or. vested interests, is unten¬ 
able and untrue. The civilisation of India is admittedly much 
more ancient and venerable than that of Rome or Athens. 
British statesmen themselves -have often declared that India was 
civilised centuries before the modem nations of Europe emerged 
from barbarismi Indian society has been held together for thou¬ 
sands of years without foreign aid or intervention. Peace, order 
and good Government existed in India for hundreds of years, and 
its annals compare favourably with any period of European history. 
Even democratic forms of Government flourished in various parts 
of India centuries before Alexander the Great invaded, Hindus¬ 
tan. All educated Indians passionately protest against the im¬ 
putation of unfitness as a calumnious libel upon their capacity 
for Sel-Government on democratic principles.^ I am throughly 
convinced that the pressing problems of the poverty of India 
physical degeneration, industrial regeneration, economic d evelop 
ment, technical and primary education, and delicate questions o 
of caste and custom can never be solved by men exclusively 
'wedded to Western civilisation, hut can be successfully surinount- 
ed by Indians alone. I submit Europeans are disqualified for the 
task ; Indians alone are fit for it. 

India and the League of Nations. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations has been signed -for 
India by the Rt. Horn Mr. Montagu and H. H. the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, neither of whom derived any authority from the people 
of India, who have never been consulted about the constitution 
of the League of Nations. Any decision therefore arrived at by 
the League of Nations will not be binding on the Indian 
■ Nation. 

The people of India refuse to attach any weight to a League 
Of Nations which does not provide for the application of the 
principle of Self-Determination to the nations that are held in 
subjection by the signatories of the Covenant. The Covenant of 
the League of Nations as at present settled makes no provision 

for requiring its signatories to apply that principle to their own 
dependencies. The British Government has refused to apply 
that principle to India, now or hereafter, by the announcement of 
iheir policy made on August 20, 1917. They still adhere to that 
policy. That announcement is directly opposed to the principal 



bf the -War., and' to the main purpose of the League of 
Kations. The aiiiiouncemeui runs as follows: 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government with which the 
Government’of India dre in complete accord, is that of Ihe increa¬ 
sing association of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with 
a view to the progressive realisation of Responsible Government 
iii India as an integral part of the British Empire. They have 
decided that substantial steps in this direction should be taken as 
soon as possible, and that it is of the highest importance as a pre- 
^ liminary to considering ' ivhat these steps should be that there 
' .should be a free and informal exchange of opinion between those 
.' in authority at home and in India. His Majesty’s Government 
‘ have accordingly decided, with His Majesty’s !approval, that I 
should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to- India to 
, discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the Government of 
India, to consider with the Viceroy the views of local Govern¬ 
ments, and to receive him with the suggestions of representative 
bodies and others.” ’ 

“ I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages. The British Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and 
■advancement of the Indian people, must be judges of the time 
and meastire of each advance, and they must be guided by the 
co-operation received from those upon whom new opportunities 
of service will thus be conferred and by the extent to which it is 
found chat confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
•responsibility.” 

' ‘ “ Aiiiple .opportunity will be afforded for public discussion 
bf the proposals which will be submitted in due course to 
Parliament.” ■ 

The Indian .National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League have protested against the language of this announce¬ 
ment in the face of which the inclusion of Indian as a number 
of the League of Nations can be of no benefit to her or the world. 
The Government of India has been so far administered in the 
interest of the British Empire to the neglect of purely Indian 
interests, and the Constitution of the League of Nations provides 
no guramee that it would be otherwise in the future. Only 
■recenlly J. Austin Chamberlain admitted that in the past she had 
• been a drawer of water and a hewer of wood for the rest' of the 
Empire. Consequently, it is respectfully urged for the con- 
. ^ideration of your Hon. Committee that the Covenant of 
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the. League of Nations be so amended as to make it obligatory 
upon all its signatories to immediately recognise the right ■ of 
India and other dependencies of the British Empire like Ireland 
and Egypt to determine their own form of Government. 

The Constitution of the League as settled in the Peace 
Treaty leaves several important matters vital to the peace', of 
the world unprovided for. It makes no provision for th^ 
settlement of disputes between the people of India and : the 
people of Great Britain. The Government of Great Britain and 
the Government of India being identical there can nevpr 
logically be any dispute between India and Great Britain .which 
could be referred to the League of Nations or to the Inter; 
national Court of Justice comtemplated by the Covenant, of 
the League of Nations. The people of India are no part, of 
this League and the Government of India is only an agent 
of the Government of Great Britain, Thus India, although 
a member of the League of Nations, is practically in a ^wofse. 
position than the territories to be administered by the mandat'orres 
of the League. While the people of the latter can legitimately 
complain to the League of Nations for the redress of their 
wrongs, for the change of the mandatory, or for the recognition 
of their independence, India can never do so against any 
action of Great Britain in India or relating to India. Thus 
while theoretically India is politically independent in the 
meaning of article lo, virtually her position is worse than that, 
of the countries to be administered by the madatories. 

What then, is the^ meaning of the .expressionexisting, 
political independence” in Article to in relation to India.?,, 
Suppose there is a dispute between India and Canada. Howv 
can that dispute be brought before the League pf Nations, when ■ 
bothindia and Canada are under Great Britain ? India, being ; 
governed by Great Britain, can never place any of her disputes 
before the League of Nations independently of Great Britain.. 
India’s existing political status is nil. But her inclusion as 
an original member of the League of Nations entitles her t<> 
claim that the question of her political status is not a domestic 
question of Great Britain but one between her and Great • 
Britain. India is thus entitled to point out to the oth'er 
signatories of the League of Nations that she cannot perform ■ 
her duties as a member of the League, nor accept any obligations,., 
as such, without the League helping her to an independent',^ 
political existence. Viewed in this light the question can 
very fitly be considered by your Committee. India, belnsr • 
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an original member of the League, cannot be considered to be a 
-terntory under the control of Great Britain, within the meaning 
,of clause B. Art 23. : 

India made very substantial contribution to the success¬ 
or the War, She sent 1,457,000 men, contributed about a 
billioa dollars in money, besides untold quantities of stores,, 
provisions and equipment, so far that she was bled white to her 
own loss. Even in normal conditions about a half of the Indian 
people (i.e. 150 million) are insufficiently fed, not getting “ a- 
fuir meal .a day ”, vide Lord Sinha’s statement made to the- 
Overseas Press in 1918. But on account of the War drain 
their sufferings were terribly multiplied. The vitali^ of the 
p'eop^ was so low that during the concluding months of the- 
\Var she lost 6 millions from influenza alone, while her war 
casualties amounted to 100,000. Many Hindus enlisted in the 
tJ. S. Army_ and .fought to free other nations in Europe, They 
respectfully ’ urge upon your Hon. Committee that their owa> 
country be allowed the privilege of Self-Determination. 

Considering the average annual income of an Indian ($io> 
India is a ver)'^ poor country. Her poverty has increased 
considerably by reason of her economic exploitation by the 
British Nation. She not only suffers from taxation without 
representation, but also from the burden of a huge military 
armv which is being, maintained mainly for Imperial purposes. 
In 1884 India’s military expenditure was only 57 million dollars 
in T9t4-i5 it was over 125 million dollars, 1918-IQ it was (45 
million dollars and for 1919-20 it has been fixed at 206 
million dollars, which is 40 per cent of her total revenues, 
while the Government expenditure on education has never 
exceeded more than 20 million dollars. The industrial 
backwardness of India has been testified to in mournful language,, 
both by the Montagu-Chelmsford report and the report of the 
Industrial Commission only recently issued. 

That the British Government is not prepared to apply the 
principle of Self-Determination to India is also proved by recent 
events, . Since the armistice fresh coercion laws have been 
enacted in spite of the unanimous protests of the Nation, and- 
when the people organised a Nation-wide strike in connection 
therewith they were put down by the military using machine 
guns and throwing bombs from aeroplanes, resulting in the 
death of hundreds and injury to a still larger number. Martial 
Law was proclaimed, which has sentenced, up to June 20, 73. 
per«>ns to death, 147 to transportation for life and 204 to 
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rigorous imprisonment. Most of these are prominent men 
of the Punjab which, province cohtributed the largest number 
of soldiers. A number of citizens were flogged in.the streets. 
Alany papers have been suppressed and the security deposits on 
many others have been forfeited. 7 .I 

America joined the War in order to destory Imperialism 
and militarism, and to establish Democracy all;over the world. 
The main object of the League of Nations, is the same, because 
.peace cannot be established without it.. Under the ' circumstances 
the 'people of India respectfully point ouf that not only the 
present constitution of the League fails tto securd that object, 
but on the other hand it practically gurantees the perpetuation 
of Imperialism and despotism which America’s participation in 
the VVar was intended to destory - and the restoration of 
which the League of Nations is intended to prevent. 

Dudley Field,Malone 

On Behalf of the People of India.- 
August 29, 1919. . ; 



Ir. Tilak’s Representation 

TO THE 

Peace Conference. 

From, 

BAL GANGADHAR TILAK, 

. Elected Representative of British India, 

•lo Hpwley Place, Maida Vale, London, W. 2. 

■ t 

1 Monsieur GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, 

Senator, President .of the Peace Conference. 

Paris. 

London, March //, igig 

Sir, 

Under Ihe Rule XI of the regulations promulgated by the 
Peace Conference and by virtue of the resolutions of the Indian 
National Congress quoted below, I have the honour to request 
that you will be pleased to place this representation before the 
Conference for favourable consideration. 

2. I beg to assure you that all India has heard with unmixed 
gladness that ‘‘the Conference assembled to fix the conditions of 
Peace” includes India as a “belligerent Power with particular 
interest” entitled to be separately represented by two delegates 
in addition to *'the representation of the British Empire by the 
panel system,” But, unfortunately, under the existing autocratic 
system of Government, British India cannot be represented by a 
Minister responsible to the people. India may be politically 
divided into two parts ; one composed of British India and the 
other of the Native States. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikanir has been selected and nominated by the Government 
of India to represent the Native States, and S. P. Sinha (now 
Lord Sinha of Raipur) has been selected and nominated by the 
Government of India to represent British India ; bat this has 
been done without consulting the people of India, or obtaining 
their approbation.' On this point the consensus of Indian opinion 
was faithfully expressed by the President of the Indian National 
Congresss held at Delhi in December last, when he declared that 
“it will remain a matter of regret that British India will not be 
represented at this great Conference by a person appointed by 
the Government on the recommendation of the elected represen- 
tives of the people.” 
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[Here follows the Congress resolution.] 

Upon the decision of the Peace Conference to concede separate- 
representation to India, I addressed a letter to the Prime Minister 
of England, suggesting the formation of a penal of twelve persons 
elected by representative institutions in India to give effect to the 
decision of the Allied Powers and the wishes of the people of 
India. But the Secretary of State for India replied “that he is- 
unable to support the request.” In view of the great conflict of 
opinion between the Government and the people regarding the 
constitutional reforms proposed by Government and those 
demanded by the people, this refusal is very regrettable. Under 
the circumstances, I feel constrained to avail myself of the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by Rule XI to submit these observations for the 
consideration of the Conference. It is impossible to discuss the 
arguments in support of the people's demand in a brief letter 
but I am ready and willing to appear before any person or com¬ 
mittee to substantiate the reasonableness of the demands, or to- 
furnish any information or explanation that may be required, 
provided passports are granted to me. As a matter of fact, I 
applied for a passport before the Indian National Congress resolu¬ 
tion reached me, for the purpose of attending the proceedings 
of the Conference in the capacity of a Journalist: but the- 
British Government decided against me, upon the gratuitous 
assumption that "‘my wish to secure admission to the Conference 
as a visitor and spectator cannot be attained.” 

Importance of Solution. 

3. It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the imperative 
importance of solving the Indian questions for the purpose of 
ensuring the future Peace of the World and the progress of the 
people of India. India is self-eontained, harbours no design upon • 
the intergrity of other States, and has no ambition outside India. 
With her vast area, enormous resources, and prodigious popula¬ 
tion she may well aspire to be a leading Power in Asia if not in 
the World. She could therefore easily be a powerful steward of 
the League of Nations in ^the East for maintaining the peace of 
the world and the stability of the British Empire against all 
aggressors and disturbers of the peace whether in Asia or else¬ 
where.. But with India politically enchained, it is impossible 
for her to occupy her prop.r place among the Nations of the 
world, or to develop and realise her potentialities, so as to be able 
to render decisive assistance to the League of Nations in enforc¬ 
ing the supreme object of its creation, »*>,, the Peace of the 
World. Apart from ^ this consideration. India herself may 
become an apple of discord among the Great Powers of Europe, 
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and there is every reason to anticipate that, in future, Europe 
will have keen competitors in Asia and in America, if not for 
the conquest of India, at least for the produce of India, occasion¬ 
ing jealousies and rivalries culminating in wars. This will happen 
so long as India has no power to determine her internal and 
commercial policy without that interference from Whitehall—an 
interference which is viewed with suspicion in India, in Europe 
and in Asia. From the point of view of the peace of Asia, and 
from the point of view of the peace of the world, it is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary that India should be self governed internally, 
and be made the bulwark of liberty in the East. There can be 
no doubt that such an objective is worthy of the highest and 
noblest statesmanship, accords with the principle of right 
and justice, and harmonises with the declared aspirations of the. 
people of India. 

4. Internally there can be no contentment or peace amongst 
a fifth of the population of the globe unless the people are free 
to carve out their own destiny in the same way as Canada, 
Australia and other British Dominions, while remaining a member 
of the family of free-nations in the British Commonwealth. 
Indeed, there can be no real progress without liberty, All^ 
capacity for initiative is paralysed, Self-confidence is under¬ 
mined. In countless invisible ways subjection demoralises 
nations and retards both their moral and material progress. 

After this world wide-war for liberation of mankind from the 
menacing domination of Germany, and the dawn of a New 
Order, it is superfluous for me to urge that no civilised nation 
should be governed by any other nation without its consent, upon 
theories of trusteeship propounded ostensibly for the benefit of the 
ward. India therefore demands as her birth-right the application 
of the principle of Self-Determination for the purpose of empower¬ 
ing her people to tackle and solve the complex problems of India 
according to the genius of her people. The task is beyond the 
capacity of aliens. However talented and benevolent they may 
be, Governors, saturated with ideals of Western civilisation, 
without real and genuine sympathy with Indian civilisation, are 
unfit for, and should not undertake, the guidance and destiny of 
the great Indian people. The Indian National Congress and the 
All-India Muslim League, two political institutions recognised 
throughout India as the most representative spokesmen of British 
India, have preferred this demand in the following resolution 

passed at Delhi iu December last: 

“ In view of the pronouncement of President Wilson, Mr. 
Lloyd George and other British statesmen, that to ensure the 
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future peace of the world the principle of Self-Deterniination be 
applied to all progressive nations, be it resolved that this Congress 
claims the recognition of India by the British Parliament and by 
the Peace Conference as one of the progressive Nations to whom 
the principle of Self Determination should be applied.” 

5. There can be no justification whatever for withholding 
the application of this principle to India. The plea of unfitness, 
usually advanced by ignorant people or vested interests, is 
untenable and untrue. The civilisation of India is admittedly 
much more ancient and venerable than that of Rome of 
Athens. British statesmen themselves have often declared 
that India was civilised centuries before the modern nations of 
Europe emerged from barbarism. Indian society has been held 
together for thousands of years without foreign aid or interven* 
tjon. Peace, order, and good government existed in India for 
hundreds of years, and its annals compare favourably with any 
period of European history. Even democratic form of Govern¬ 
ment flourished in various parts of India centuries before Alex¬ 
ander the Great invaded Hindustan. All educated Indians passion¬ 
ately protest against the imputation of unfitness as a calumnious 
libel upon their capacity for Self-Government on democratic 
principles. 1 am throughly convinced that the pressing problems 
of the poverty of India, physical degeneration, industrial regenera¬ 
tion, economic development, technical and primary education, and 
delicate questions of caste andcustom, can never be solved by men 
exclusively wedded to Western civilisation, but can be successfully 
surmounted by Indians alone. I submit Europeans are disqualifi^ 
ed for the task ; Indians alone are fit for it. The fitness of 
Indians is asserted by the Indian National Congress, and is 
recognised by the British Labour Party. 

£ Here are quoted the respective resolutions,] 

6. It must be admitted that opinion is not unanimous in 
India regarding the whole of the reforms proposed. Unanimity 
in detail is unattainable in a population of 250 millions in British 
India. During the brief occupation of Belgium by the Germans 
a few were found even there who were not ashamed to proclaim 
that they were content with German Government,; Conflict of 
views, therefore, is inevitable^ in India. Nevertheless such diver¬ 
gence of views as manifests itself is not due to any doubt of the 
- -pacity of Indians for full Self-Government, but rather to the 
various degrees of desire, to. proceed on the lines of least resistance, 
or anxiety to enlist official sympathy and disarm official antagonism, 
arising from the natural reluctance of the bureaucracy to part 
with power or facilitate the deroocratisation of the Goveininent of 
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'India. The capacity of Indians to adjust their differences is 
‘demonstrated by the Concordat between the Hindus and the 
'Muhamadans announced in 1916 at Lucknow and alluded to in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report (Report, para, 27). Once the 
-principle of Self-Determination is conceded, all conflict of opinion 
,wili vanish, and the people would formulate a scheme acceptable 
even to those who profess to differ at present. As matters stand, 
■in spite of the ofHical attitude, an overwhelming majority of the 
•people are united in their demands—the dissentients being numeri- 
■cally negligible. They clamour for the principle of Self-Deterraina* 
■tidn, . and characterise the present proposal of Government'as 
“ disappointing and unsatisfactory,” even as the first step towards 
the ultimate goal of representative and responsible Government. 

7. lam loth to discuss the minima demands of the people and 
‘the maxima proposal of the Government. I feel, however, that 
■a brief statement of the proposed official reforms and of the popular 
-criticism and claims will reveal the fundamental defects of the 
-proposals and the paramount necessity of Self Determation for -an 
-honest,'true, abd satisfactory solution of the great Indian problem. 

Government of India 

8. Under the various Acts of Parliament consolidated by the 
Government of India Act 1915 (5 & 6 Geo. 5. ch. 61) British India 
•is governed in the name of His Majesty the King-Emperor of India 
by the Secretary of State for India as one of the many departments 
of British administration, with assistance of the Council of India. 
'Subject to the control pf the Secretary of State, the civil and 
Military Government of'India is delegated to the Governor- 
General in council in India, The Government of India consists 
•of an excessively centralised system of administration exercised 
•over a territory as extensive as Europe minus Russia and over a 
population numbering 250 millions, consisting of about twelve 
co-related sub-nationalities of Aryan and Dravidian descent. The 
functions of Government are divided into executive, legislative, 
and fudicial departments. But the Executive is not responsible to 
the Legislative. The Legislative has power to criticise the Budget, 
to interpellate, and to pass resolution which are not binding upon 
the Government. But it is in no sense the Grand Inquest of the 
Nation. Moreover the majority of the Legislative Councillors are 
officials. The Government of India is theoretically responsible to 
the Secretary of State, and he is responsible to the Parliament. 
But this independence and power are considerably fettred by the 
•Council of India which has the Power of the Purse under Section 
31 of the Government of India Act, 1916. It is difficult to com¬ 
prehend how the principle of ministerial responsibility ean be 
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-enforced by parliament in the case of the Secretary of State, with / 
the power ot the purse consigned to the Council of India. 'Th®- 
present Secretary of State has himself condemned the system in 
these terms The whole system of the India Office is designed to 
prevent control by the House of Commons for fear there might be 
too advanced a Secretary of State” (Hansard, Vol. 95* No. 93 )-» 
The result is that we have an autocrat'c government over an 
immense area governing one-fifth of the human race under an 
exceedingly centralised system. The whole system has been 
denounced as inefficient and paralysing even by Provincial Gover¬ 
nors, and by none more emphatically than by the present Sec¬ 
retary of State for India, who stigmatised it as “ too wooden, too 
iron, too inelastic, too antediluvian to be of any use for the 
modern purposes we have in view. I do not believe that anybody 
could ever support the Government of India h'om the point of 
view of modern requirements.” (Hansard, Vol. 95, No; 93). After 
thisdenunciation it is surprising and lamentable to find that in the 
proposed reforms he contemplates no modification in the irrespon¬ 
sible powers of Government of India and actually recommends 
some relaxation of the control by Parliament, The principles he 
lays down run as follow:— 

Provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps towards 
progressive realisation of Kesponsible Government should be 
taken. ” (Rep., para 189). 

“ The Government of India must remain wholly responsible to 
Parliament, and, saving such responsibility, its authority in 
essential matters must remain indisputable pending experience of 
the eflfect of the changes now to be introduced in the Provinces. 
In the meantime the Indian Legislative Council should be enlarged 
and made more representative and opportunities of influencing 
the Government increased” (Report, para, 190), 

Some measure of decentralisation is proposed, and in the Pro¬ 
vinces, under a system of ” Diarchy,” the partial control of the 
Executive is to be introduced and for thisireason he d eel ares that— 

‘*In proportion as the foregoing changes take place, the 
control of Parliament and the Secretary of State over the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Provincial Governments must be relaxed.” 
(Rep,, para. 191.) 

9, The net result of this change will unquestionably be to 
make the Government of India still more autocratic, for it is well 
known that officials have been impatient of the control of Parlia¬ 
ment and of the Secretary of State and have been clamouring for 
emancipation from their control. But if the central Government 
remains autocratic and if the head is to be despotic it is hopeless 
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*10 expect the body to be democratic. Whatever changes may be 
'introduced^ the Provincial Governments can never be really 
and effectively liberalised and democratised while the Central 
■Government remains bureaucratic and irresponsible. The people 
of India are entirely dissatisfied with these measures of reform 
and have demanded partial responsibility in the Central Govern¬ 
ment immediately and full responsibility within fifteen years. 

[The resolution of the Congress and Mndim League on the 
'Government of India is again quoted.] 

They also demand the entire abolition of the Secretary of 
State’s Council of India. 

10. Passing from the Executive to the Legislative, it is pro¬ 
posed in the Government scheme that the present Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly be enlarged to loo of which two-thirds are to be 
elected by the people. But the liberality of this alteration is 
nullified by the creation of a Second Chamber, denominated 
'**the Council of State” consisting of fifty members, of whom 
twenty-nine are to be nominated by the Governor-General in 
Council. This looks like taking away with one hand what is. 
given by the other. The creation of the Council of State as a 
■Second Chamber is universally condemned. 

The Government of the Provinces. 

11. British India is divided into provinces for the purposes 
of administration. These provinces are the equivalent of the 
Constituent States of the United States of America, though 
they have not the same powers and independence. For all prac¬ 
tical purposes there are nine provinces. The provinces of Bom¬ 
bay, Madras and Bengal are governed by a Governor and an Exe¬ 
cutive Council. The provinces of Behar and Orissa by a Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor in Council, the provinces of Punjab and the 
United Provinces and Burma by a Lieutenant-Governor without 
an Executive Council, and the provinces of Assam and Central 
Provinces by a Chief Commissioner without an Executive Council. 
All the Provinces have Legislative Councils, In all these Legis¬ 
latures the elected members are in a minority, except in Bengal 
vhere the elected number is twentyeigbt, against nineteen 
officials and four nomine^. Although these Legislatures have 
various powers of criticism and interpellation, and of passing 
resolution which do not bind the Executive, they have no 
•control over the Executive which is in no way responsible to the 
members, nor have they any control over the provincial finance. 

I a. The report of the Secretary of State and Viceroy contem¬ 
plates the grant of larger powers of administration, taxation, and 
vaising of loans to the provinces and some measure of emancipa- 
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tion from the legislative, financial, and administrative control of 
the Government of India. It also contemplates the. creation of 
an Executive Council for every province, but it proposes to estab¬ 
lish a new system of Government in the provinces designated' a 
“Diarchy.” It consists of an arbitrary separation of the functions 
of Provincial Government into reserved and transferred subjects. 
The reserved subjects are to be retained in charge of the Execu¬ 
tive members, who are not to be responsible to, or removal by a 
vote of the Legislature. The transferred subjects are to be at 
first limited in number and importance, and placed in charge of a 
minister responsible at first to his electors in the constituency, and 
after five years to the Legislative Assembly, provided the Govern¬ 
ment of India so directs. It is claimed that this amounts to 
establishing the beginning of responsible Government of India. 
It is so proposed that Royal Commissions be periodically appoint¬ 
ed to examine every decade what further subjects may be trans¬ 
ferred from the reserved to. the transferred branches till complete 
devolution and responsiblity is attained. It also reserves the 
power of retransferring subjects from the .transferred to the reserve 
subjects for maladministration. In this way an executive is to. be 

established which will be partly responsible and partly irresponsible 
partly destructible and partly indestructible. The concensus of 
opinion, again, is that this Diarchy is unscientific, incomprehensi¬ 
ble, and unworkable. It postulates the division of functions of 
Government, whereas experienced Anglo-Indians declare them 
indivisible under the existing system of Indian administration, 

_ It is difficult to imagine how harmonious working can be anti- 
cipated with conflicting political principles at work in one and the 
same Executive, It would be very easy to devise a system more- 
, workable and scientific than this new-fangled Diarchy, but what- 
' ever the merits or demerits of this Diarchy, the people resent the 
: implication of their unfitness, on which the so-called progressive 
stages are founded. When this resentment manifested itself,. a 
_ responsible, statesman and one of the collegues of the Secretary of 
! State on his mission to India hastned to explain that these cautiouS' 
j steps were not due to any distrust of the capacity of Indians, but 
merely to deficient acquaintance with Parlaiamentry procedure. 
“This is obviously a very inadequate reason. The people in Con- 
, gress assembled demanded immediate and full provincial auto¬ 
nomy and ministerial responsibility without any reserved subjects- 
and without any periodical inquisition and examination into their 
capacity. 

13 - So far as the Provincial Legislatures are concerned, Govern- 
- ment propqse.to enlarge them and make them predominantly 
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declive but here also they contemplate the creation of a separate 
Grand Committee for legislating upon the ’reserved subjects. 
The Committee likewise takes away with one hand what it 
■gives with the other. So far as Bengal is concernd it is actually 
reprogressive, for Bengal has at present a small elective majority 
for all subjects without any reservation whatever. The net result 
ofthe enjarged Provincial Council and Grand Commttees is that 
there is little appreciable advance. The Grand Committee has 
1)660 universally condemned throughout India. 

. . 14. I have dwelt upon the official and popular proposals 
not for comparing their merits, but for the purpose of pointing 
out that the Government do not realise that the most indispens¬ 
able and fundamental reform is Liberty—Liberty for the people 
to work out their own salvation and fashion their own forms of 
government on assured democratic basis. The prolonged period 
of probation and decennial inquisition are intolerable in modern 
civilisation. What is wanted is power for the people in the 
Central Government. With this power the people would be in a 
position to decide under the principle of Self-Determination how 
many provinces there should be, what should be their boundaries, 
what measures would prove efficient and sufficient as the first step, 
what speed would be safe for advancing towards full autonomy 
and responsible Self-Government without foreign control in in¬ 
ternal affairs and without periodical examinations into their 
capacity. In order to assure the British people that the Indians 
do not desire separation from or disruption of the Empire they 
would consent that questions of war or peace, foreign affairs, the 
Army or Navy and Military government be excluded from the 
Indian purview, provided commissions in the Army and Navy are 
open to all Indians upon equal terms with Englishmen. These 
are limitations the people of India are willing to submit to, for a 
brief period, in order to assure the British Government of their 
hma fidesy in the hope that within fifteen years they would be 
placed on a status of political equality with the Oversea Dominons 
in all respects. 

15. Under the circumstances, in discharge of the duty 
devolving upon me, as the elected representative of all the British 
India under the above resolution of the Congress, I earnestly 
appeal to the Peace Conference, firstly to concede to India the 
same right of representation on the League of Nations that is 
accorded to the British Dominions, and secondly to declare that 
■Indians are quite capable of governing themselves, that as a 
progressive nation they are entitled to the application of the 
principle of Self-determination, and that in the exercise of the 
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principle they are also entitled to determine the form of Govern¬ 
ment, founded upon accepted democratic lines, which they deem 
most suitable for Self-development according to the genius of the 
people. The immortal principles of justice and the rule of right 
against might justify such a declaration. I beg to assure the 
Conference through you, Sir, as its President that such a declara¬ 
tion will not only excite the warmest enthusiasm and the deepest 
..gratitude throughout India, with 315 millions of people, but that 
its enforcement by the British Parliament would ensure the 
peace of the world, the prosperity of Incha, and the continuance 
^f a beneficial British connection with our own great Empire of 
■. Hindustan, 

*I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Yours most obedient servant, 

B, G. Tilak. 



Mr. Har Dayal 

ON 

India Under British Enle. 

[The name of Mr. Har Dayal, the redoubtable Indian Revolu- 
'tionary, requires no introduction. After a Brilliant career at 
Oxford where he was a Govt, of India Scholar, he sacrificed a 
promising future to become the leader of the revolutionary party 
in India. In 1914 the German Govt, invited his co<operation 
•and for a year he resided at Berlin and helped that Govt, in plann* 
ing for a rebellion in India. His experience of German methods, 
however, soon disillusioned him, and not long since his baptism 
■ 'Of Prussianism came his conversion of faith in British Imperialism, 
after a period of the bitterest hatred of Britain, In the following 
article which appeared in the New Statesman (England) of a^nd 
March 1919 Mr. Har Dayal declares his new faith and at the some 
•time delivers himself on India and Indians in a brazen tone bom 
of despair. It is a sign-post in Indian politics, and hence well worth 
•close attention. It shows how the Indian Revolutionary in extremes 
turns round 180° in his mental horizon, and explains much of 
recent exhibitions of delicate swings in the politick mentality of a 
«€lass of people.—An. Reg.} 

I propose in this short article to oiler some suggestions and 
reflections with regard to the future of the British Empire in 
Asia from the standpoint of a patriotic Indian, who has 
been during many years a convinced and consistent opponent of 
British Imperialism, but who has been led to modify his views 
on account of the tremendous events of the Great World-war, 
1^0 thinking man can be the same after this war as he was 
before it. 

I. I now believe that the consolidation of the British Empire 
in the East is necessary in the best interest of the people of 
India, Burma, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. These countries 
•contain more than one-fifth of the population of the whole world. 
The progress and welfare of these ancient and gifted peoples 
must be an ol^'ect of solicitude for all lovers of humanity. 
•Our attitude towards the British Empire as a political institu¬ 
tion, therefore, involves moral principles of the highest order. 
If the Empire is based on mere tyranny, exploitation, race 
hatred, brute force, and fraud, and if it cannot be mended in any 
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way, why then, we must end it and say, * Down with this 
abomination of abominations ! ’ I myself maintained this attitude 
for a long time. If, on the contrary, jt can be shown that the 
Empire has grown up through historical necessity and that 
it does serve a useful purpose in the social evolution of the human 
race, we may decide to accept it as a fundamentally sound and 
beneficent institution, which should be improved and developed 
rather than undermined and destroyed. 

II. On a superficial view, it appears that the British Kihpire 
in India is an altogether iniquitous institution, like the Ottoman 
and the Austrian Empires of infamous memory. The English 
have conquered many small States in Asia since that fateful 
battle of Plassey, and they have certainly been guilty of gross 
- violations of plighted faith and wanton abuse of military power. 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Wellesley, and Dalhousie may be 
•‘national heroes,” to-day, but they were surely no saints. And 
an Empire which has thus been reared by crushing, and enslav¬ 
ing several “ small nations”, and some big ones, too, cannot claim 
our homage and sympathy, for it is essentially an immoral 
institution. It must be abolished, dismembered, and forgotten. 
Certainly the principale of Nationality would lead us to condemn 
the British Empire of Asia as a reactionary and indefensible 
institution. If the Bengalis, the Marathas, the Burmese, and 
the other nations of Asia aspire to national independence and 
claim their birthright of nationhood, who shall say them nay ? 
Surely not the champions of the freedom of Bohemia, Serbia, 
Belgium, Poland—and the Hedjas ! 

HI. But we must discard all a priori doctrines and abstract 
theories and fix our attention on the stern facts of the political 
world situation, if we wish to formulate a sound and practicable 
programme for the intelligent patriots of India and Egypt. 

. Nationality is nothing but a catchword if a National State cannot 
further the development of the mass of the people. The State is 
a means to an end, it has assumed many forms in the course 
of human history. The National State, or the tribal State, is, 
properly speaking, of modern growth. We need not idolise it as 
the highest product of human wisdom and experience. It has its 
advantages and its limitations. Life is not logic and the appli¬ 
cation of the so called “principles” of nationality cannot solve 
the problems that have to be faced in India and Egypt. As 
a weapon against alien tyranny the theory of the National State 
can serve a good purpose. But all political theories are only 
tools to work with. Let us not be the slaves of theories. Let 
us study the facts themselves carefully and judiciously. 
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‘*»e British Empire in Asia would lead 
only, to a change of masters of the people of India and Etrvpt. 
Tnese peoples will not be able to defend their countries afiainst 
other sturdy European nations that may harbour ambitious 
designs, of world-empire. They will be too weak even to 
keep ot^t the Asiatic barbarians that have overrun and 
devastated, their fertile plains so often in the past. And the 
causes of this weakness are. manifold. These nations are 
patriotic in their own way; but their patriotism is lukewarm and 
passive. They are not capable of sacrificing much for freedom * 
if they were keeply patriotic they could not have been conquered 
by England. Their ancient history is indeed noble and in- 
teresting, but it ts rather mouldy with age and evidently 
lacks the inspiring power of recent achievement. The climate of 
India and Egypt is enervating, and disposes men’s minds to 
repose and contemplation rather than to sustained activity. In 
the long run, the South cannot resist the North, just as the in¬ 
habitants of the plains must succumb to the hardy sons of the 
hills. History seems to prove chat warm countries produce 
superior intelligence, while cold regions breed strong and courage¬ 
ous races. However that may be, it is certain that the Indians 
and Egyptians cannot prevail in battle against the Germans, 
Russians, the Kurds, the Afghans, and the Japanese, even if they 
are determined to fight for their countries with the courage of 
desperation. It was not Mahmood and Islam, not patriotism, 
nor military skill, but the climate of Afghanistan, that won the 
day at Somnath; the mountaineers could hold out longer. It is 
a question of greater resisting power- Thus it is foolish for 
Sonchern races to imagine that they can in the long run hold 
their own against the Northerners if it comes to a trial of strength 
between them. 


Further, the upper and middle classes of these countries are 
absolutely incapable and degenerate. I weigh my words carefully 
when I pen this severe judgment. The aristocracy and the. 
educated classes of India and Egypt are perhaps among 
the most contemptible specimens of humanity extant. Without 
courage, without patriotism, without religious faith, 
without political principles and ideals, without love 
of art and learning, without ambition and a sense of duty^ 
these parasites and drones only exploit the peasants 
and working men and . render no service in return. They eat, 
drink, beget, and pass their days in ignoble ease and aimless sloth 
while the society which they are supposed to lead perishes before 
their eyes. They cannot administer, or fight, or take the 
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initiative in progressive movements, or discharge any of the duti^- 
that devolve on the aristocracy of all civilised countries. SuCh. 
hopeless degeneracy has seldom been witnessed in the history 
of nations. And if the shepherds are unfit, what must become of 
the sheep? The Indian and the Egyptian peoples, deserted and 
betrayed by an incompetent leading class, cannot organise an- 
efficient system of defence against foreign enemies. And there is 
no prospect of the speedy regeneration of these classes. 
Moral stamina cannot be restored quickly, They seem, indeed,, 
to be still more demoralised than before by the seductive 
influences of European life. They learn all the vices of Europe 
with remarkable rapidity, but they seem unable to imbibe 
its virtues. Many of them are thoroughly denationalised and 
lose even the faint spark of genuine patriotism that their 
fathers possessed. Stones may yield oil, but nothing good' 
can be expected from this effete class. It is like the barren 
fig'tree, which most be consumed in the fire. 

These reflections suggested themselves to me with greater 
force than ever before as 1 watched from Berlin the course of events 
in the Near East in the winter of 1915-16. Serbia was crushed 
and occupied about that time, and the famous “Balkanzug'^ 
began to run between Berlin and Constantinople, Huge 
placards, with the words ‘'Hamburg-Bagdad, ” could be 
seen in the windows of the newspaper offices in Berlin. All 
this set me thinking. The Germans were supposed to be 
the allies of the Turks against the other European Powers, 
but now the Turks found that they had got taskmasters 
instead of friends. Germany poured men and material into, 
Turkey, “Bagdad” was the goal of German ambition. All 
barriers that bad stood between Teutonic Imperialism and 
the much-coveted treasures of old Asia had disappeared. A 
German Empire in Asia was well-nigh within the range of 
practical politics. That spectre frightened all thinking 
Orientals, who had hitherto looked upon Germany as their 

champion against British Imperialism. The cry “ Berlin_ 

Bagdad " was ominous in our ears, Turkey had really been 
conquered without a blow. The foolish Turks had themselves 
opened the doors to their masters. It was the story of the man, 
the hounds and the stag over again. I began to think about 
our beloved India and her north-western frontier. The 
Germans intrigued with the Afghans and other wild tribes in 
Persia and Turkestan. The menace of a German-Turkish- 
Pathan invasion could no longer be overlooked. And in that 
moment I saw clearly that India would simply be overwhelmed 
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by her old enemies and by new ones, if the German 
adventurers obtained a foothold east of Suez. Whatever may 
happen, no son of Ind will ever consent that foreign soldiers 
should be allowed to enter India again from the north>west, 
whether they come as friends or foes. It is the cardinal principle 
of all political parties in India that the north-western frontier 
must remain inviolate under all circumstances. No prospects of 
future gain can allure us to open that portal to strangers, whoever 
they may be. This is the lesson of Indian history, written by our 
fathers in their blood. 

Imperialism is always an evil, but British and French Imperi¬ 
alism in its worst forms is a thousand times preferable to German 
or Japanese Imperialism. The English and the French are at 
least gentlemen in personal intercourse, and they have free- 
institutions at home, which exercise a liberalising influence on 
their colonial policy in spite of themselves. The meanest English 
or French Jingo cannot abolish the Manga Charta or blot out the- 
words, “Liberte, Equalite, Fraternite,” but the Germans have no 
tradition of freedom, .The Prussian rules over all the Germans,- 
and the Prussian is perhaps the most detestable biped on earth. 
He is selfish, avaricious, heartless, arrogant, unscrupulous and 
servile, A slave and a bully, he is cruel to the weak and' 
obsequious to the strong. He understands only the law of Force, 
and worships Power and Rank, He is an upstart, and has all 
the vices of the parvenu. He suffers from incurable megalomania- 
to which political kleptomania and other serious disorders have 
been added during the last thirty years. He may be a patriot, a 
poet or a pedant, but he is never a gentleman. He wishes to 

exploit every one he meets, and his word cannot be trusted. All- 
who know him despise and hate him. There is a good reason for 
this universal verdict against him. We should rejoice with 
exceeding joy that he has been humbled and thrown down from 
his high pedestal. I have lived in Prussia for two years during 
the war, and know what I am talking about. 

The defence of India is thus a very grave problem. As of old,. 
India is the cynosure of all ambitious Imperialists, from Berlin to 
Tokyo. Even a Turkish beggar once uttered this remark¬ 
able sentiment: “May our Sultan become Emperor of India 1“ 
Now I ask “How can we obtain the generals and officers for our 
army of defence ?” We have brave soldiers, though even our 
infantry may require a little stiffening with the stubborn British 
soldiery but the upper and middle classes of India can never 
supply competent officers and generals for a national army. In 
war everything depends on leadership. The events of this world- 
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war have impressed me with the importance of having the best 
possible officers for the Indian army, no matter where -they come, 
from. A good officer is the product of a living social system. 
Tradition, education.religious faith, sense of duty,physical strength, 
heroism—all these go to make a European officer, but . our 
bourgeois classes have none of these things. They may accept 
commissions and wear uniforms, but they will never lead a charge 
or gain a victory. Many of them will be wounded on the back, 
like the Ottoman officers in the Balkan wars. It is better that 
the Indian army should guard the frontiers under the command 
of British officers than that the Afghans, the Kurds and the 
Germans should pour into the country after having defeated a 
*‘nationar' army led by cowards and weaklings. India cannot 
affiord the perilous luxury of an Indian bourgeois corps of officers.- 
This is my deliberate opinion on this vital question. 

And as the world is infested with Imperialists of every nation* 
ality, it is the part of wisdom for us not to tempt Fate, but to 
stay under the protection of the British fleet and army in our 
quiet, sunny home of Hindustan, and to make the best of our 
position in the Empire, We are not equipped for the deadly 
rivalries and fierce struggles of this age of iron Imperialism. 
Others will not leave us alone, if we once lose the shelter of the 
name and aegis of Great Britain. Exposed to the buffetings of 
chance and force, we shall have to suffer worse evils than those 
that now afflict us. Partition, forced conversion to other creeds 
and similar calamities have befallen weak peoples in Asia and; 
Europe even in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Let us 
not jump out of the frying-pan of British Imperilism into the 
fire of—who knows what ? 

V. As regards the internal administration of India the question 
must be discussed from the standpoint of the peasants of India 
and not of the upper and middle classes. India is an agricul¬ 
tural country, and the cultivators of the soil form more than 85 
per cent, of the population. They constitute the Nation. The 
princes, the landowners, the. merchants, the lawyers, the money¬ 
lenders, and other classes, who live without doing much hard 
work, are only the froth and foam on the surface of Indian 
society, “ mere chaffi in Carlyle’s words, « which let the wind 
blow where it Usteth, They are really quite a superfluous ap¬ 
pendage to the real society of Indian workers, manual and 
intellectual, and, as I have already shown, they can discharge 
none of the public duties that the bourgeois classes of other, 
countries conscientiously perform. 
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Now, it is a matter of indifference to the peasant whom he 
pays for the work of Government, so long as his own sons cannot 
govern. He must give a certain portion of his produce to 
support magistrates, constables, generals, and officers, who may 
06 Indians or Sngiishmen or Chinese* He demands in return 
protection against marauders and invaders, through an efficient 
organisation of the police and the army, incorruptible judicial 
officers for the settlement of dispute, an active meteorological 
department for his assistance, and other such necessary institu¬ 
tions of a peaceful agricultural society. The money that he 
must spend on these indispensable adjuncts js loss to him. It 
■makes no difference to him whether it is wasted by a 
Mr, Raraaswami in a Nautch party or invested by a Mr. 
Robertson in a dozen bottle of whisky. The chief point 
is that the police and the army should do their duty, as he 
has stipulated. Now we see that the British officials at least 
keep their part of this bargain ; they do defend the frontiers 
and suppress thugs, cattle-stealers and other enemies of the 
{Cultivator, They have the requisite energy, sense of duty 
and physical courage. Of course, they charge a very heavy 
price for these services, but they are not mere drones and 
bloodsuckers like the Indian taluqdars, the banias, and the 
lawyers who simply take the peasant’s money and do nothing 
for him. Why should the peasant continue to support this lazy 
and useless class? A common nationality cannot justify 
extortion and parasitism. 

In short, we must organise the peasants for the promotion 
of their interest, and entrust the defence and administration 
of the country to those who are fit, irrespective of race or 
creed. The majority of the higher officials in the Police 
'Department and all the officers and generals in the army 
should be Englishmen or Europeans. Other offices can be 
bestowed on members of the Indian bourgeoisies, but preference 
should be given to the educated sons of the peasantry, 
when such a class makes its appearance. India must be 
governed in the interests of the peasant, and he is free to 
choose his servants, his night watchmen and his book¬ 
keepers according to their capacity and honesty from among 
all nations, until he can manage these things for himself. 
The Indian bourgeoisies has no prescriptive right to exploit 
him for ever. 

VI. If we accept the postulate that the Empire must be 
•maintained and defended for the good of the people of India 
and Egypt, we must go further and define the relations thac 
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should subsist between the English and the IncHans, between 
the Indians and Egyptians, and in general, among the different ' 
peoples that live under the British flag. What, is the 
bond that shall unite them? Should they continue to hate 
and distrust one another, while they acquiesce in the political ■' 
union as a necessary evil? Or should they not discover or- 
forge new spiritual bonds which may' convert Imoerialisin 
into as idealistic a creed as Nationalism is to-day ? An Empire in 
which the various nations lead a mutually exclusive life and only 
wait for an opportunity to break loose or to fly at each other’s 
throats, would be a sorry., carricature of a State,. We do not 
wish that the British Empire should grow into a magnified 
Austria-Hungary. But how can such a disastrous result be 
averted ? 

Of course, the first principle should be that all *• provinces” 
of the Empire (I use the word advisedly) should manage 
their internal affairs without mutual interference- Autonomy 
is the only possible basis of ? amity and co-operation. 
National feeling will thus be gratified to some extent, - in 
so far as it is not incompatible with the unity of the Empire. 
England learned this lesson after she lost the American 
colonies but she applies it only to the colonies 
inhabited by . whitemen. She must also treat the 
other civilised nations of the Empire in the same way. 
She cannot have one measure for the Boer and another for 
the Brahmin. The Indians are not -inferior in culture and 
capacity to the Australians and the Canadians, aqd they, will 
insist on equality of rights within the Empire. It is to 
be hoped that England, will do her duty before it is too late. ' 
Of course, the defence of the Empire and' other Imperial 
questions will be referred to a Central. Imperial Council 
representing .all British subfects. 

Vn. Home Rule by itself is no remedy for the disruptive 
forces that threaten the unity and solidarity of such a composite 
and extensive State. Home Rule may indeed feed the separatist 
tendencies and create hostile camps within the Empire if some 
corrective is applied to counteract its disintegrating effects. ■ How 
then can the moral unity of the Empire be secured ? - Every 
State must give more than bread and peace to its citizens. Man 
does not live by bread alone, and he will not fight for 
bread alone, We must consider if some moral aims and 
ideals can be .realised through the great institution of the 
British Empire so that all British subjects may feel pride 
in its mission .and try to further it as best as they, can. ; 
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_, Dull would he be of soul who caonot discover a yast field for 
idealistic activity within this Empire. Here is a Slate extending 
from Ireland to the Straits Settlements and from Hudson’s Bay 
to New Zealand. It is merely for size the biggest political 
organisation that the world has ever seen. Every variety of 
product is found within its borders. The palm and the pine 
together may be taken as adequate symbols of this Empire. 
More than one fifth of the population of the globe lives under its 
fiag. Some of them are savages and cannibals ; others are tribes 
in a primitive stage of development; others again, are ancient 
and civilised nations, which are emerging from a period of torpor 
and decline, while new communities like Australia and New 
Zealand are just starting on their history. The Empire may be 
compared to a large patriarchal family or a vast cosmopolitan 
association. At the bead of all stands England, the organiser, the 
harmoniser, the concert-director of this huge co-operative body. 
London is the heart and the brain of the entire system. This 
State, so constituted, must not be rent asunder: it must be 
reformed .and developed. Power and unity belong to it to day: 
to-morrow will come Equality, and Justice, and Fraternity, and 
Beauty, and all that ennobles, enriches and sanctifies human life 
on earth. 

It is not possible to enumerate all the movements that may 
be organised in order to give each one of us a spiritual interest 
in the Empire. We have first of all the great struggle for equality 
of political rights for all civilised nations of the Empire. This 
is a glorious task. England has conquered the Orientals and the 
Africans, and naturally gives more to Englishmen than to the 
others to-day, but these others have studied English history and 
admired English, institutions. They will reproach England for 
her inconsistency and selfishness, and the unjust institutions 
based on racial inequality will slowly disappear. Ofcourse orga¬ 
nisation and agitation and much nose-making will be necessary, 
as all Englishmen are not philosophers. But the consummation 
is inevitable. England has set her hand to the plough and cannot 

turn back. . 

This is a noble ideal. To raise the Indians, the Egyptians, 
the Burmese and the Zulus to the political status of the English¬ 
man within this State; to teach these backward peoples the 
meaning of the words Liberty and Democracy ; to rescue them 
from the slough of selfishness and indolence, and turn them into 
eager aspirants for the full rights of citizenship; to make Men out 
of slaves or savages—what greater realms can any young Alexander 
of idealism dream cf conquering during the coming .centuries? 
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VIII. After Democracy comes Educatioii ; or rdther, educl‘- 
tion must come with or before democracy. Education-must 
unify and cement the Empire frotn within. It ixlust be a« 
Imperial concern. A State which neglects the education of its 
citizens cannot last long. Aristotle and Plato have taught us 
this great truth with convincing eloquencfe. The Ernpite as a 
State must direct the education of all British subjects, otherwise 
it will be like a house built on sand. The Imperial educational 
system will create the spiritual bonds that are to hold the Empire 
together for centuries' English literature must be interpreted 
to the Oriental nations. English literature is England’s noblest 
gift to the world. It is among the greatest achievements of 
human genius and human aspiration, The language in whit^ 
Spenser, Milton, Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Brownitig, 
and Swinburne have delivered their message cau fitly be adopted 
as the tongue of many nations. All Oriental nations will profit 
immeasurably by learning English and thoroughly mastering its 
vast, varied, and inspiring li^rature. It will enrich their spiritual 
life and stimulate the genius of their own gifted poets and 
thinkers. English literature is a magic fairyland, and its treasures 

are of untold worth. Blessed is the man or woman whd knows 
this tongue well, for it is the key lo the temple of Freedom,' No 
Oriental nation would be a loser if it forgot its own tongue and 
and learned English instead. Superstition, erratic sentiment and 
fantastic mysticism are the great' themes of'Oriental podtiy. 
There is not much solid nourishment in it for the mind or’ the 
heart. A thousand years and more of Oriental poetry have made 
us what we are-~unpractical metaphysicians or selfish cowards, or 
. passive' slaves. Let us now drink deep at another fountain^and 
listen to sweet music wedded to lofty idealism or burning love of 
liberty, or ardent aspiration for human perfection, of unqenchable 
zeal for truth. These are the themes of England’s songs, and 
her children are fed with such meat so they are like eagles who 
gaze at the sun with undazzled eyes. The Orientals can also 
share in this glorious heritage, if they so desire. Of all the 
benefits that an Imperial system of education will confer on Asia 
and Africa, the introduction and interpretation of English litera¬ 
ture is undoubtedly the greatest. 

English history and law are the other great products of Eng¬ 
lish life that must be transplanted in India and Egypt. English 
history, beginning with the Magna Charta and ending with the 
■ decree granting the suffrage to women, is the most complet® 
record of “Freedom slowly broadening' down from precedent 
to precedent” in the annals of hOman evofation. ■ Eogla’’*^ 
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15 admitted by all historians to be “ihe mother of Parliaments” 
the modern world* It is. verily ‘‘the land where girt with 
niends or foes a man may speak the thing he will.” 
ii*rhe American Declaration of Independence is also an immortal 
document of English history. Greece in the ancient world and 
England in the modern age have initiated the democratic move- 
ment which, will also free all slaves in Asia and Africa and elevate 
them to the mnk of full citizens To-day, English Imperialism 
is undemocratic, but the despotic system digs its own grave be- 
Caiise English history is taught iff the schools of the Empire. We 
^®ve read of Cromwell and Hampden, Washington and 
Jefferson, Clarkson and Wilberfore, Cobden and Ernest Jones; It 
h^s been well said, “You cannot argue a man into slavery in the 
English language.” . All the rights arid liberties of the Eijglish 
fcltizen will in course of time be enjoyed by all British subjects. 
Brit. we muk not isolate ourselves from that inexhaustible 
reservoir of manhood and civic virtue which is called English 
society. We must live in England, learn from England, work 
with Englishmen and'English women, and study English and 
Atnerican history, till we too catch a breath of that spirit which 
has made England free and great. Then the miasmic valours of 
servility and sycophancy which choke the human mind in the 
climes of the East will be dispersed and dissipated, as the fog 
melts away in the rays of the morning sun. A primer of English 
history is worth mo.re than all the histories of Asia, with their 
sickening record of Sultans, massacres, slavery, empires and 
,degeneracy. 

V. iLet us not deceive ourselves. We must make up our minds on 
Lthis question. The Orientals who do not wish to love and revere 
'England as their spiritual mother must work on other lines. .They 
may foment national insurrections or agitate for Home Rule, or 
profess loyalty to England as a measure of prudence. But the 
Empire cannot develop as an organic, healthy State if the 
Orientals prefer their barren literature and their uninspiring 
-history.^ If they believe that they have nothing to learn from 
England,- -they must organise separatist movements which will 
aim at the final disintegration of the Empire, though they may 
adopt the phraseology of loyalty as at the present moment. They 
should- understand' that a large and progressive State, based on 
.. English ideals, is Infinitely preferable to a number of small Orient- 
lal States, inspired by no ideals at all or by the antiquated ideals 
'ofOriental life. -If we do not seek moral union with England, we 
cannot sincerely acquiesce in" the political union. A State cannot 
endure if several different systems of education prevail in it. For 
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my part, as I have said, I know of noi hing in the Orient greater 
than English, literature and English history. The Oiientals who 
think otherwise must formulate political ideals accoiding to their 
estimate of Oriental literature and history. We aie at the 
parting of the ways now. We may work with England or against 
her, but let us be sincere and consistent. 

Greek and Latin must also be taught in the schools of the 
Empire, so that a common basis of education may be firmly 
established, English literature owes much to Greece and Rome, 
and no liberal education can be complete without a knowledge of 
of Greek. Asia, too, must have her Renaissance, and it can 
come only from Greek philosophy, literature and art. ' England 
must transmit to her subjects- what she herself received from 
Greece and Rome centuries ago. Moreover, Greek philosophy 
will undermine superstition in Asia ; Greek and Roman history 
will teach the Orientals that nations have different missions in 
history. Rome did for the Greek race what the Greeks could 
never do for themselvesshe united them in one Slate, which 
endured long after Rome herself had been sacked by the barbarians. 
Rome conquered the Hellenic world, but that conquest was a 
blessing in disguise, as it laid the foundations of a powerful State, 
which repelled the savage Arabian hordes and preserved the 
treasurfss of Greek civilisation for the entire human race. 
The history of the Roman Empire will teach the Orientals 
that they should look forward and not backwards, and that 
injustice and inequality will slowly give place to unity and 
fraternity, as the British Empire grows and develops during 
the coming centuries. The introduction of Greek studies 
in Asia is one of the most sacred duties of English 
statesmen. ' 

IX, East and West will be united in= the British Empire. 
England will achieve what Alexander dreamed of and what Rome 
pariially accomplished, Kipling will turn out .a false prophet, 
for East and West will surely meet, and they will meet in Loudon, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Cairo, Delhi- and Khartoum. T^ey haye 
already met as comrades, on the battlefield and at least one Orient* 
al already meets the English Peers as their peer, and sits in the 
English Cabinet as an equal member of the Government. East 
and West have had many sanguinary conflicts in the past, but the 
British Empire will present to us. the unique spectacle of 
Britons and Orientals working hand in .band in the service of the 
State. Thus the. demon of coloyr-prejudice will be vanquished, 
and all European nations Will, learn a much needed lesson. 
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.Humanity will advance a atep nearer to the final goal of harmony 
;,and unity, and the . Parliament of the British Empire will pave 
, the way for the ‘‘Parliament of Men.” 

X. . To sum up : Asia needs Britain’s strong arm for her safe 
• and progress. The Empire will endure only if three conditions 
are fulfilled. First, all citizens of the British Empire must be 

f ramed equal [olitical rights in course of time. Secondly, 
England must not inflict economic injustice on the other nations. 

' The Empire is rich enough for all and we need not exploit one 
another^ Thirdly, all British subjects must love and revere 
England as their spiritual mother and Greece as their spiritual 
'^' grandmother.' Thus the “British Empire” of to-day will be con- 
-■“'v'erted into the “British-Oriental-African Commonwealth” of the 
future.' And that is our goal and ideal. 



REPORT OF THE 

Indian OvGiseas Association, : ; 

This Association ivhich was established, on 17th December. 
1919, with the Aga Khan as Chairman and Sir Mancherji -M^ 
Bhownagree as Deputy Chairman, for the purpose of maintaining' 
the rights and privileges and protecting the interest of Indians 
residing in places outside India, has since been active promoting 
the welfare of Indian Communities settled in South and East 
Africa, British Guiana, the West Indies, Fiji, Ceylon, Mauritius,. 
British Columbia, Australia and the Mandated Territories. 

Sonth. Africa. 

The Association has carried on an active correspondence with 
the Colonial and India Offices with a view to secure a wider 
reference to the proposed Commission promised by the Union 
Government after the passing of the Asiatics Trading and Land 
Act (Transvaal), 1919, and also to ensure satisfactory Indian 
representation before the Commission. 

Sir Benjamin Robertson and the Hon. Mr, V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri have been appointed to represent the Government of India 
before the Commission, and Mr. C. F, Andrews, who has a wide 
knowledge of the subject, has proceeded to South Africa on behalf 
of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay, in order 
to assist the Indian community in the presentation of their case;,^; 

The Association learns that the Union Government have 
agreed to refer not only the trading question, but also that relat¬ 
ing to the ownership of land, to the Commission. As the AsScP- 
ciation is of opinion that the question of occupation of premises 
situated in mining area is of vital importance, it has urged that 
the operation of the Gold Law and other similar enactments- 
should be referred to the Commission.. 

British East A&ica. 

While appreciating, after the lapse of many years, the nomi¬ 
nation of two Indian members to the Legislative Council, the 
Association, quoting the precedents of India under the. Reform- 
scheme, Fiji, British Guiana and Trinidad, has urged that the. 
franchise be conferred upon qualified Indians in the Protectorate, 
Having regard to the fact that the question of the administra¬ 
tion of the whole of East Afiica is shortly coming up for consi¬ 
deration by His Majesty’s Government, the Association has- 
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pressed upon the Goveroment the desirability and necessity of 
giving effi^t, as a matter of justice and equity, to the demand 
of the British East .Africa Indian population for equality of 
status and the removal of galling disabilities designed to reproduce 
the unfavourable conditions prevailing in South Africa affecting 
the_ resident Indian population, and restrict, if not even prohibit, 
Indian immigration into the Protectorate in favour of European 
immigration, in spite of the fact that Indians commenced to 
develop these lands three centuries before any White settlement 
was established there. 

British Goiana, 

The Association has drawn the attention of His Majesty’s 
Government to the strong objection to, and protest against, the 
so-called Colonisation Scheme on the part of the East Indian 
Association (Georgetown), and has received an assurance from 
the Colonial Office that the fullest consideration will be given to 
the views expressed by that and similar Associations. 

Fiji. 

The Association has pressed for the termination of existing 
indentures of Indian labourers in this Colony, and has been 
notified by the Colonial Office that Orders have been given for 
the termination of all existing Indian indentures on and January 
1920, and for the repatriation, so soon as possible, of freed Indians- 
desirous of returning to India. 

> Trinidad, Jamaica and Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 

• ■•• Having regard to the strong feeling against the system of 
Indentured Labour prevailing throughout India among all classes 
of, the population, the Association has since addressed an inquiry 
to,'JHi»'Majesty’s Government seeking information as to the 
nu mbers of indentures at present in force in these, territories and 
the steps, if any. being . taken by His Majesty’s Government to 
secure their cancellation at an early date. . 

Ceylon. 

The Association has made representations to His Majesty’s 
Government with a view to securing improvements in the draft 
Labour Ordinance shortly to be introduced into the Legislative 
Council, and particularly to obtain the omission of the clauses 
imposing criminal punishment for breach of contract. 

The Association has also made representations with a view to 
promising the .education of Indian children on the Ceylon Estates. 

Mauritius. * 

/ , -• • • > 

The Association, being alarmed at the movement in French 
Mauritian' circlm in favour of the transfer of the Island to 
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France, in spite of the fact that the large majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants are Indians who had not been consulted in the matter,-ihi-’ 
quired of His Majesty’s Government what steps have been taken 
in this direction, and has received ah assurance from the Colonial 
Office that no serious consideration need be given to the move¬ 
ment. * 

British Colnmbia. 

The Association has protested against Canadian Orders in 
Council restricting the issue of certain classes of fishery licences to 
White persons, and its representations have been referred to the 
Governor-General of Canada for observation. 

Australia. 

Having regard to the Commonuwealth Government’s under¬ 
taking to remove certain existing disabilities affecting Indians 
jedident in Australia in the light of the Reciprocity Resolution 
passed at the Imperial War Conference, 1918, the Association has 
directed the attention of His Majesty’s Government to the 
differential operation against Indians of Queensland Sugar Culti¬ 
vation Act, 1913, the interpretation of which was recently tested 
' in an Appeal before the Privy Council, when a Judgment adverse 
to the Indian appellants was delivered. The Association has re¬ 
quested His Majesty’s Government to press for the repeal or 
necessary modification of this enactntent. . .. , 

Mandated Territories. 

With the coming into force of the Peace Treaty' with 
Germany, Mandates under the League of Nations have now been 
conferred upon certain countries for the administration of the 
former German Colonies. Thus the Samoa Islands fall to be 
administered by New Zealand ; South West Africa and German 
East Africa by the British Governmet, The Association has 
accordingly made representations to His Majesty’s Gctvernment 
to maintain for His Majesty’s Indian subjects the rights as to 
immigration and residence, which they have hitherto enjoyed in 
these respects, and equal rights in the future with all. other of 
His Majesty’s subjects. 

The Association has also reminded His Majesty’^ Govern¬ 
ment of the danger to Indian interests of the movement officially 
favoured in New Zealand to supplement Native labour in Samoa 
by indentured labour, and has received an assurance-that no 
father enmigralion from India under Indenture will be counte¬ 
nanced by His Majesty’s Government,.' 

fS, Polsk. 

' : i : i . (.1 



Kesolntions of 

VThe Convention of Associations 
Britisli East Africa. 

The foUowioi^ are extracts from the January Sessions 
( 1919 )i of the Convention of Associations of British East 
Africa, a body of Britiah Exploiters corresponding to the 
European Association of India. 

Resolution. 

‘‘This. Convention wishes to point out to the Government that 
during the discussion of the petition Indians^ as also those 
affecting the native peoples of this country, they had the' assis¬ 
tance of four Missionaries, one being Roman Catholic and three 
being from the Missionary Conference, which was sitting in 
Nairobi at the same time as the Convention. . 

“That whereas our Nation has assumed* responsibility for 
the future of the Indigenous East African peoples and of the 
countries they inhabit, - 

“And whereas our National ideals of enlightenment and pro¬ 
gress are cfystalised in our Christian Western ci^lization and it is 
our duty to make sure that (he best contained therein is readily 
available for the needs of awakening Africa, 

“And whereas the maintenance of this country depends entirely 
-on the prestige and force of character of the white man, 

“And whereas certain Indians hsve entered this country as 
: Raders, clerks and artizans, 

“And whereas these people follow in. all things a civilization 
which is eastern and in many respects repugnant to ours^ 

“Aod whereas their social status brings them more frequently 
into'contact with the African, and tbiis subjects. him to in¬ 
timate personal influences antagonistic lathe ideals of the West, 

“Apd whereas the African has showh that he possesses latent 
dualities which under western guidance hold, promise of mate¬ 
rial development, and aii aptitude for filling the various needs of 
industry, more particularly those ; which involve the use of 
■mechanical appliances, . . l- * 

“And whereas Indian competion denies him all incentives to 

' ambition and opportunities of advancement, ^ 

“And whereas the Indian community in this country are 
agkating for adiilt Suffrage and by this means seeks to gain con¬ 
trol over the destinies of the coumry. 

“And whereas the Imperial Conference at a meeting held on 

July a4th. 1918, (See the Indian Annual Register 79/9) considered 
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the matter of reciprocal migration between India and other com¬ 
ponent parts of the Empire, and)passed four resolutions, of which 
the principal is as follows 

‘‘It is an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth including India that 
each should enjoy complete control over the composition of its 
own population by means of restriction on immigration from any 
other communities.” 

“and thereby recorded as the final judgment of the British 
Commonwealth that the principle of Self-Determination i_shall 
govern immigration and the composition of populations—- 

“We, the Convention of Associations representing the White 
Community of the country, pray his Excellency the Governor to 
approach the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, so that the functions thus solemnly pronounced to be 
inherent in the Government of this British Community may be 
exercised by declaring forthwith that the right of Self-Determina¬ 
tion rests with the European Government of this country acting 
for the Europeans and in trust for the Native peoples and should 
ask the Secretary of State to rule that the position should not be 
prejudiced by giving any system of franchise to Asiatics nor by 
allowing them to acquire land except in townships on short leases, 
nor by the employment of Asiatics in Government work and 
that steps should be taken at once to restrict Astatic immigration 
in order that this stronghold of European Colonisation in Central 
Africa may stand beside her sister Colonies in their Asiatic Policy. 

“And further we beg His Excellency the Governor to raaike 
known to the Imperial Conference, through the Rt, Hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, our earnest petition that to 
the conquered territory, formerly called German East Africa, the 
same policy towards the Asiatic be applied; for the indigenous 
peoples of this country and of the conquered territory are of the 
same types even to the extent of tribes having being severed 
and economic relations centuries old having been interrupted 
by the late artificial frontier. We can conceive, short of the 
retrocession of the territory to Germany, of no transaction 
more immoral and more certain to recoil on our heads than the' 
betrayal to the Asiatic of a section of the African peoples whose 
destinies have fallen into our hands and who at. present are 
unable to potect themselves. We submit that to buy off Indian 
or other agitation at the exsense of the Natives of Africa would 
be a policy neither wise nor honourable.” ' ' ' 




Report of tlie 

Economic Comission 

3 Britisli East Africa Protectorate. 

The following are extracts from the Economic Commission 
Report of the British East Africa Protectorate, appointed by Sir 
Henry Conway Belfield, K. C, M. G., the Governor and Comroan- 
der*in-Chief :— 

The Hon. Mr. F. VV. Major, C. M. G., Chairman ; Major 
E, S. Grogan, W. A, Ketnne, E'q,, T. A, Wood, Esq., the Hon, 
Mr. P, H. Clerke, the Hon. Mr. W. C. Hunter and E. Powys 
Cobb, Esq., Members. 

“Befoi-e the advent of the imperial B. E. A. Company 
Indians were established on the coast, where they seized the 
opportunity afforded them by the aboliiioii of slavery, to 
oust by loan and foreclosure the ancient Arab trade and 
■civilisation of which Zanzibar was the centre. But except for 
cccasional incursions bv half caste Baluchis, the interior, was 
untouched by Indian influence till British control was effected. 
The introduction of the coolies employed on the construction of 
the Uganda Railway was the first connection of Indians with 
the interior. The employment of Indian labour for this work 
was due, it is believed, purely to considerations of convenience, 
and here it is instructive to note that not only did the capital 
cost of the Indian*built Railway work out excessively high—more 
'ihan double the sum for which a reoutable firm of British Con¬ 
tractors had offered to execute the task with African labour, but 
that the working costs per train mile of the Uganda Railway 
are higher than those of the railways of the South African Union, 
though the percentage of white men employed on the latter is 
more than twenty times as great. 

“It may be permitted to question whether the authorities of 
the time realised the immense Imperial significance, for good or 
evil* of their action in promoting contact between the natives of 
.East Africa and the decadent civilisation of India. The inevi¬ 
table effect of the intervention of an intermediate race between 
^European and African is that that race absorbs most of the occa¬ 
sions of personal contact with the. African. Hence such intimate 
influences as the African of this country is at present receiving 
are mainly imparted to him by the Asiatic, and are predomi¬ 
nantly Indian rather than British, 
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‘^East Africa is in a somewhat different position from any 
other countries of Africa in respect to this problem. 

“The Self-Governing states of the Union, together with the 
Rhodesias, control Indian immigration, with a view to uUimate 
exclusion. In Natal, Indian labour was at one time introduced,, 
but its introduction was subsequently agreed to have been a 
mistake, and drastic steps have been taken to limit and localise 
its effects. 

“In the African Protectorates under the Colonial Office, Indian 
immigration is not prohibited, with the result that in East Africa 
the immigrants have not been confined to the trading class, but, 
have included coolies, clerks, artisans and mechanics. German 
East Africa was for long protected from this invasion, but latterly,, 
for political reasons, considerable encouragement was given, to 
Indians there. 

“It is the distinguishing peculiarity of this country that here 
the Indian plays the parts of a clerk, artisan, carpenter, mechanic, 
etc., functions which the African is capable with training of 
performing, and does elsewhere perform, satisfactorily. The 
presence of the Indians, organised as they are to keep the 
African out of every position which an Indian could fill, deprives 
the African of all incentives to ambition and opportunities of 
advancement. 

“It may be admitted that the Indian has played and still plays 
a useful part in opening up trade, stimulating the wants of the 
natives and inducing them to part with their products for purposes 
of export. For this service he is entitled to credit, but the essential 
point is that the same service might, with due encouragement, 
have been performed by the Native peoples. 

“In every direction, the sphere of the Indian in this country is 
not c'omplemental but competitive with those of the European- 
and African. Even in the minor sphere the European, if the 
Indian would submit to the civic, moral and commercial obliga¬ 
tions current in European Society, has nothing to fear from Indian 
competition, the contrary theory which formerly found favour in 
local governing circles having been completely exploded by the 
history of the past thirteen years. But with the African, the' 
case is different. He is not strong enough anywhere to stanil 
against the competition of a more crafty race. So long as that 
race is organised to keep him in servitude, by shouldering him 
out of all the posts which he in the path of his advancement, hd 
must be content to remain a mere hewer of wood and drawer of 
water. , , . 

“There are, therefore, strong economic reasons against'^he'fred 
admission of certain classes of Indians into thd country." - . ' 
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“There are unfortunately other reaspne of even greater weight 
against all Indian immigration into this« or indeed any part of 
Africa. 

‘Tbysically, the Indian is not a wholesome influence because 
of his incurable repugnance to sanitation and hygiene. In this 
respect the. African is. more civilised than the Indian, being 
naturally cleanly, in his ways: but hje. is prone to follow the 
example of those around hirn. Plague, though said to be “endemic’'" 
in the country, has certainly been imported, if not originally 
then on later occasions, from Bombay, and Indian quarters are 
almost invariably the foci of each successive outbreak. The same 
may be said of all dirt-born diseases. The Indian is everywhere 
the despair of the sanitarian. He is a menace not only to himself, 
but especially to the natives of the country, 

' moral Depravitjr of Indians 

>‘The moral depravity of the Indian is equally damaging to the 
African, who in his natural state is at least innocent of the worst 
vices of the East. The Indian is the inciter to crime as well as 
• vice, since it is the opportunity afforded by the ever-ready Indian 
receiver which makes thieving easy. If the Indians were elimi¬ 
nated, the number of offences against property, now high, would 
be reduced to manageable proportions. 

“The Empire is faced with a serious-dilemma which cannot be 
evaded. The choice lies between the vital interest of the African 
and the ambition of India. The presence of the Indian in this 
country is' quite obviously inimical to the moral and physical 
Welfare and the economic advancement of the native. The matter 
is one of the highest Imperial importance, and we regard it as Im¬ 
perative that the Empire should definitely decide, and that with¬ 
out delay, whether the welfare of the African is to be subordinated 
in his own country to political considerations and the pretensions 
of the more restless elements of India. Upon the decision as to 
'.East Africa, the future of the whole continent will largely depend, 
for if Indians are to be allowed to stream in at any one entrance in 
^unlimited : numbers, it will scarcely be possible to localise them 
indefinitely in any particular territory. ; 

“Our own view of this question, is that there can be no excuse 
for meeting put to the African treatment to which India herself 

would never submit. • : ' j • • r.i. 

“On purely economic grounds, we submit the admission of the 
Indian was a cardinal error of policy. It involved the economic 
stagnation of the African throughout a large tract of Africa, and 
the^ consequent retardation of progress for the sake of what pro¬ 
mised to be at best but a temporary convenience. In our view, 
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the error ought gradually, but without unnecessary delay,to be re¬ 
ctified, by similar means to those by which the same error is being 
rectified in Natal. 

"The Railway and other' Government Department should as 
quickly as possible replace Indian employees by Europeans in the 
higher - grades and Africarisin the lower,' Further, Asiatics who 
are allowed to remain in this couhtry Should be obliged to conform 
to the same sanitary standards as' Europeans as a condition of 
their residence here. It will probably be found-that this will 
result in a great reduction in their numbers, 

“The Imperial Principle which-is to control the migration 
within the . Empire of different peoples has been finally laid 
down by the Imperial Conference in July last in 'the following 
terms :— ' 

"It is an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, - that 
each should enjoy-complete control over the composition of its 
own population by means of restriction, ion immigration from 
any other communities.” , . 

• "It is, therefore, essential that a decision of policy in reference 
to East Africa should be come to without further delay, and that 
such decision shall be based, upon the principle of .Self-Determina¬ 
tion and shall consider only the interests of the indigenous 
native and Arab population and of the race responsible for their 
control. 

"It is our firm conviction that the justification of. our occupa-. 
tion of this country lies in our ability to adapt the native to our 
own civilisation. 

"If we further complicate this task by continuing to expose 
the African to the antagonistic influence of Asiatic, as distinct 
from European philosophy, we shall be guilty of a breach of trust,” 

The following Note by the Rev. 0. P, Andrews, who 
went to East Africa on deputation to enquire into the 
condition of Indians resident there, explains the last two 
extracts. 

There are certain points in connection with these Nairobi Con- 
-vention Resolutions which are worthy of special notice. 

First of all, it will at once be recognised by any careful reader 
that the Petition te ; Indians, as it is called, which was passed 
unanimously by the Convention, bears a marked resemblance to 
the paragraphs dealing with the same subject in the Government 
Economic Commission Report, Indeed, in some prominent 
passages, the phrases used are identical. ^ ^ 
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. This may be accounted for by the fact already mentioned that 
all the non-ofiicial members who served on the Economic CommU 
ssion were serving at one and the same, time on the Executive 
Conimittee of the Convention of Associations. It may be well, in 
this place, to give their names in full as follows:— 

The Right Hon. Lord Delamere, 

The Hon. W. C. Hunter. 

Major Ewart Scoot Grogan. 

Thomas Alfred Wood Esquire, ■ 

E. Powyss Cobb Esquire. 

■ ' These gentlemen came out, at different times, to East Africa as 
settlers. Mr. Hunter is an Estate Agent and Accountant. 

The two official members, who served on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment on the Economic Commission are as follows : 

The Honourable Francis William Major, Chief of Customs, 
Chairman of the Commission. 

William- Alfred Kemp Esquire, Treasurer of the East African 
Protectorate Government, 

Neither of these two Government officials' raised any protest 
against the insertion of the paragraphs on the Indian question in 
the Report.' Both of them signed their names toil. They must, 
therefore, take their full responsibilitv for the position finally 
adopted. It would nor, however, be difficult to surmise that Lord 
Delamere and Major Grogan were leading personalities in deciding 
the Indian question, both on the E>:onomic Commission itself and 
on the Convention of Associations. 

’ When we examine further the two parallel documents we find 
that a claim is made by each in a very solemn manner to be 
allowed to exclude Indians as undesirables under a decision lately 
reached by the Imnerial Conference in London about immigration 
control. fSee Annual Register,' 1919, 'India in the Imperial 
War Conference.’) That the controlling party in that 
decision was a self-governing dominion, and in its original 
form it did hot refer to Protectorates at all. That, however, is a 
merely technical point 0/ no very great importance. 

But what is far more serious to notice is the assumption made 
' by the Convention of Associations that it, and it alone, truly r«. 
presents the British Commonwealth in its colonising and civilising 
work in the East Africa Protectorate ,* that this White commu¬ 
nity alone has acquired the right, by the very fact of its belonging 
to the dominant European Race, to represent the East African 
Government which is called a purely European Government; that 
the Indian community does.not belong to the British Common- 
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wealth, and has no right of representation before the Imperial Con¬ 
ference,—not even in its own defence. 

Interpreting as well as 1 can the resolutions passed at the Con¬ 
vention concerning the Indian community, I paraphrase them as 
follows;— 

“ The Indians are intruders,•^that “is the gist of the whole 
matter. Certain people, called Indians, have entered this country. 
The ruling White Race has no community of sentiment with them 
Their habits and mode of life are repugnant: their ideals are 
antagonistic. These intruders are now standing between the 
natives and the natural protectorsof the natives,the white commu¬ 
nity. The Indians must, therefore, be made to leave the country 
as quickly as possible. For the only protector of the native must 
be in future the dominant White Race,” 

This policy of exclusion of the Indian ultimately from the 
whole of the British Commonwealth in Africa must be carried 
out by a definite policy, on the same lines in Central Africa as 
those sdopted by the sister Colonies further South, That is to 
say, restriction of immigration must be immediately enforced by 
law, and all trading and land rights must be curtailed and no 
franchise must be granted. No Government service, in future, 
must be open to the Indians. Thus when every avenue of trade 
and land and franchise and Government service iviihin the 
Protectorate is closed up more and more tightly, and when all- 
further immigration into the Protectorate of new families is 
restricted, the whole position of Indians will be so insecure that 
very few will remain. Short leases in townships might still be 
permitted for a few Indian traders but, of course, the lease should 
not be long enough for any permanent building to be erected Or 
any settlement foothold to be obtained. As leases fall in, these 
Indians also may be dealt with. Thus East Africa,—“this 
stronghold of European colonisation in Central Africa, may take 
her place besides her sister Colonies in this Asiatic policy." For 
by such a policy it may well be expected, that the 
present Indian residents, (when the Economic Commission Report 
number at about 12,500) will soon dwindle into insignificance. 
Thus, in the end, all British East Africa, from Mombassa to, 
Capetown will be reserved for European settlement only. There 
will be no complication of the problem of pure European 
Colonisation. 

When the Indian by these political methods has been com¬ 
pelled at last to leave the country, then the ruling White Race 
can fulfil its true and solemn function, committed to it as a trust 
by the Imperial Government, of civilising the native by means of 
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its own Christianity and its own Christian Western ideals of 
enlightenment and progress. 

“To sum up the whole matter, Indians cannot in any true 
sense be indentified with the British Commonwealth or associated 
with its Government in East Africa. Wherever they are found 
in Africa side by side with the British they are aliens. They are 
antagonistic in their ideals. They are repugnant to the White 
Race. This is not a question of' Temperate Zones merely. 
It refers to Tropical Zones as well. They can, in no sense, be 
regarded as a “Community of the British Commonwealth,*^ 
however much they may claim British citizenship. Self-deter¬ 
mination' of the “ communities of the British Commonwealth 
rests with the Europeans. This dominant and exclusive position 
of the white community, as the only Community within the 
British Commonwealth, possessing self-determining and 
representative powers, must not be prejudiced by giving any 
system of franchise'to the Asiatic. If the Indian community in 
the British Commonwealth, when leaving the shores of India for 
Africa, has no more citizenship than that, there truly, and with¬ 
out any rhetorical exaggeration, it has become “a pariah within 
the Empire.” 

This assumption, that the white community alone in Africa 
represents the British Commonwealth and that citizenship in 
that Commonwealth must never be extended beyond the white 
R^ce—this assumption, if once finally accepted and endorsed, 
woujd change the whole structure of the British constitution 
and would throw back all the progress that has been made in 
the Constitutional reform for many generations. It would at 
oncd out the British dominions far behind the French in politi¬ 
cal advancement. What is far more serious, it would be a direct 
breach of charter after charter, treaty after treaty, and covenant 
after covenant } on the basis of these charters and treaties the 
British Commonwealth throughout the world has been built up. 
The Queen’s Proclamation of racial neutrality which brought 
peace" after the Great Mutiny is only one example of such 
covenants between sovereign and people. Such sovereign, on 
coming to the throne, has repeated these covenants and on the 
faithful fuifilment of them to the very letter the stability of the 
whole structure of the British Constitution abroad depends. 

India herself, within her own interior dominions, has gone 
forward for a century past, slowly but certainly, towards the 
fulfilment of the great Charters. In the last five years of the 
War the pace has been far more rapid. The reason for this has 

been that, in spite of all expectation of the enemy to the contrary, 
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in spite of the dead-weight of the subjection and disarmament 
which has enervated her manhood, iii snite of a thousand 
hindrances of autocracy and racial^ domination, India when, the 
time came gave with both hands all that was left to . her, all 
she still possessed, to carry on, the great struggle. She remained 
steadfast to the Allied Cause up to the end, 

. On the 6elds of Flanders and Gallipoli, in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine and in East Africa, Indian soldiers have, fought under 
the British Flag, as comrades and free men, not as . slaves. AU 
too late the King’s Commission has been given at last to Indiaij 
officers. India herself has been welcomed, as a self-governi.pg 
nation of the British Commonwealth within the League of 
Nations, side by side with Australia and New Zealand, So.uth 
Africa and Canada, The new era which' all this represents has 
been proclaimed by His Majesty the King, and the. King’s eldest 
son will inaugurate it on his coming visit to India. 

It is strange indeed that at such an hour as this when history' 
is being made and the British Common-wealth throughout the 
world is starting upon a new career of progress, the members of 
the Nairobi Convention should be 50 out of touch with the spirit 
of the times that they should endeavour to limit the boundaries 
of that world Commonwealth in which we live to the franchise 
pf a single race. Nothing could be more out of harmony with 
all that the great War has been fought to achieve. On every side 
there has been a breaking down of racial barrier, not a building 
lip. The tide is still flowing that way, in spite of the reaction 
which the exhaustion after the great struggle has caused, ■ > 

, What I ask of my fellow-countrymen is a reconsideration ' of 
this Convention position with regard to the constitution and frame 
work of the British Common-wealth, which was adopted in a time 
of strain and unnatural tension without sufficient coolness :of 
thought. Now that life has become more normal, I would urge 
that the who'e problem of the Commonwealth be studied thorou¬ 
ghly and closely in all its consequences and its bearing. 

Before closing this chanter, T am obliged to refer to one more 
assumption made by the Nairobi Convention which is even more 
gravely serious in its consequence than that which I have already 
pointed out. The fact that it seems to have been made quite 
unconsciously tells me again of the strained and abnormal cbndi* 
.tions under which the Resolutions were framed. I will try lo 
explain it with perfect clearness. 

If there is one thing more than any other that has differentiat¬ 
ed the British Commoiiwealth abroad from all the other 
dominions of the past, it has .been the pledge, faithfully given and 
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undertaken, of complete religious neutrality. Only with' such ‘ an 
understanding could vast couiitries containing many millions Of 
Muhammadans, Budhhists, Hindus, and followers of other creeds 
(far ouinumberiiig those professing the cieed of the sovereign 
himself) have been kept together with the utmost loyalty, iii a 
common allegiance. 

. Yet this petition re : Indians of the Nairobi Convention of 
Associations advocates a policy of the protectorate Government 
which would directly favour one special religion and would pena¬ 
lise’others. That is to‘say, it openly demands a bieach of reli¬ 
gious neutrality oh'the part of the government. , 

,This is the only meaning I can deduce from the clauses of the 
Petition which, for the sake of clearness, I will quote again in full 
at‘this 'point : 

‘‘Whereas our national ideals of enlightenment and progress 
are crystallised in our Christian ‘AYestern civilisation and it is 
.our duty to make sure that the best contained therein is readily 
available for the needs of awakening Africa. ...... and Where¬ 
as these (Indian; people follow in all things a civilisation which 
is Eastern and in many respects repugnant to our own, and whefe- 
Jas their social status brings ihenimore frequently into contact with 
'the African and thus subjects him to intimate personal influence 
' sintagonistic to the ideals of the west,.” 

■ The petition Indians goes on to demand that in conse-/ 
qiiebce of these very things the Indian settlers should be excluded 
from East Africa and the. protectorate should be made a close 
preserve for Christian Western civilisation. 

. I have been told on good authority that the word Christian 
i' was deliberately added after a prolonged discussion on the petition 
'tre'i Indians, and that it was lastly accepted by all the representa¬ 
tives of the Associaiioits. There can be no question that, as 
the petition re: Indians now stands, in its final shape, this word 
“Christian” is emphatic and affects vitally the meaning. The 

presence of missionaries, to which special anention is drawn by 

the petition itself, gives point to tire word “Christian” and makes 

clear the reason for its insertion. To paraphrase very briefly, it 

is because the Indian follow a mode of life which is not Christian,, 
that their presence among the Africans is undesirable. ^ ^ 

' We find, then, that the Convention of European Associations^ 
of East Africa, claiming .to represent iiot only the British 
Natans hut also the British ComiuooxVealth throughout the 
world has actually ' framed a petition .• Indians asking 
for permission for the exclusion of Indians’m the name of 
Christianity. The ultimate aim in view is to drive thtf lodiaos 
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out of Africa^ because their own civilisation is antagonistic to 
the religious beliefs of the petitioners which are embodied in 
their own civilization. After the deliberate insertion of the word 
Christian” in the petition I do not see how there can be any 
logical escape from that interpretation. It is a policy which has 
always had a great fascination for the missionary propag ndist 
and it would appear to me that the presence of the missionaries 
influenced the leaders of the Convention of Associations far more 
than they suppose and caused them to make this fatal blunder. 

In order to show how fatal the blunder has been, let me take a 
parallel case. As a pure and simple reduciio ad absurdum^ the 
next obvious step to lake^ when once the Indian had been cleared 
out of the way, would be to remove the Arab out of the 
missionaries’ path of Christianising the African, on exactly the 
same grounds as the Indian, The fact that he had been an 
intruder into the indigenous African’s country only a little longer 
than the Indian should surely not stand in the way of such a 
logical conclusion. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that any such breaches of 
religious neutrality under the British Constitution would be 
a far more serious infraction of all treaties and treaty rights than 
the breach of racial neutrality referred to in a previous paragraph. 
The racial neutrality clauses in the defferent treaties have been 
always conditional : the words have been added to the treaties 
“ as far as may be ” : what has been aimed at in all such covenants 
is a hope for the future which must be steadily and persistently 
fulfilled. But the religious neutrality clauses have from the first 
been absolute and unconditional, and to any one who has studied 
constitutional history, breaches of neutrality such as that which 
the Convention of Associations deliberately contemplates are 
absolutely void—I would almost add the word rediculdusly 
impossible. If a direct infraction of racial neutrality, destroying 
lights already won, would have serious consequences to the 
stability of the British Commonwealth established throughout 
the world, breaches of religious neutrality, if once pot into 
practice, would shake it to its very foundations. 

Again, as I look back at the special period when the Conven¬ 
tion petition re : Indians was drawn up, conviction becomes all 
the,stronger that the constitutional blunders which have been 
committed in the name of the British Commonwealth, have been 
due to the strained condition of men’s mind directly after the 
War and to the. impossibility at such a period cf calm and 
collected thinking. 

Now that the Government of the East Africa Protectorate 
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and also the Imperial Government itself have repudiated the 
’findings of the Economic Commission on the Indian question and 
by so doing invalidated the position taken by the Convention of 
Associations, I have a great hope that the justice of the plea 
which I. have made for a reconsideration of the whole position 
-will be acknowledged and that an armtsticerwill be called immedi- ’ 
ately to this internecine war between Indians and Europeans 
-which may ultimately be transformed into a settled and per¬ 
manent peace. 


C. F. Andrews. 



East African Indian National ' 
Congress. 

j^th November I 

,•! I 

Resolutions adopted at the Second Session of the East 
African Indian National Congress held on the 15th and 16th 
November 1919, at Nair’s Building. Nairobi, under the 
presidentship of Husseinbbai Suliman Vlrji Esqr. the lead¬ 
ing Indian resident. 

Resolution No. i 

“That this Congress of representatives of the Indians ofBritish 
East Africa, Uganda, Zanzibar and Ex German East Africa, places- 
on record its expression of unswerving loyalty towards His 
Majesty’s throne and person, and its sense of hearty co-opeiation 
with the local Governments of the East African Protectorates 
and territories.” 

Proposed by the President and carried unanimously. j 

Resolution No. 2 ',' 

“That this Congress deplores the practice at present obiairiing 
of imposing restrictions on land sales and mortgages between the 
European and the British Indian subjects of His Majesty the' King 
Emperor and humbly prays His Majesty’s Government to te 
pleased to instruct the local Governments to remove all such 
restrictions.” 

Proposed by Mr- Hashambhai Jamal of Kisumu. Seconded by 
Mr. Muhammadbhai of Kisumu. 

Resolution No. 3 

“That this Congress is of opinion that at least one-third of tbe- 
seats on the Legislative and Executive Councils pf the British 
East Africa Protectorate be allotted to the- Indian Community by 
election, and that similar provision be made in the case of Zanzi¬ 
bar, Uganda and ex-German East Africa, as soon as Legislative 
and Executive Councils come into existence in the said Protec¬ 
torates.” 

Proposed by Mr Hassanali'Mussaji Mulia Dawoodji of Mom- 
bassa. Seconded by Mr. YusufalK Esmailji Jeewanji. of Zanzibar. 
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Resolution No, 4 

“That this Congress respectfully appeals to the local Govern¬ 
ments of the East Africa, Uganda and Zai>zibar Protectorates to 
recognise the services of the Indian Volunteer Corps in East 
Africa in the same wav as those of the local European Troops.” 

Proposed by Mr- G., B. Tadwalker of Nairobi. Seconded by 
by Mr. Savale of Mombasa. 

Resolution No. 5 

“That this Congress submits to the local Government 
that recognition be accorded to the Indian University degrees for 
the learned professions.” 

Proposed by Mr. Mangal Dass of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
,^vale.of Mombassa. 

Resolution No. 6 


“That all Indian Medical Practitioners not below the rank of 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons be allowed to carry on independent 
^edical practice in BritishEasr Africa,”- 

I Proposed by Mr, H. H. Mody oK Mombasa. Seconded by 
^r. Zuzarti of Londiani. 

) • Resolution No 7 

> “That this Congress is of opinion that. the higher posts of 
trust and responsibilitv in the Civil and Military Services of all 
the Protectorates of Eastern Africa such as those of Judges, 
Magistrates and Officers in the army, should be thrown open to 
capable Indians and equal opportunfies of advancement be given 
• ‘to them along with other sections of His Mafesty’s subjects, and 
■'pravs the local Governments to take steps in the matter at an 
; jfarly date.” 

Proposed by Lala Ralla Ram of Londaini. Seconded by Air, 
y!'K Buxi of Mombassa. 

Rksolution No. 8 


“That this Congress respectfully submits to all the local 
Governments that respectable Indians should he appointed Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace, Honorary Magistrates, and Visiting Justice to 

the Prisons.” ^ 

Proposed by Mr. H. S. Trivedy of Nairobi, Seconded by 

Mr.. Sharma of Nairobi 

Resolution No. 9 

“That this Congress requests the local Government to extend- 
to the Indian community.the privilege of trial by jury of their 
own Countrymen.^' ■ % . ' 

I - Proposed by Mr.-Hassanalli Mulla Dawoodji of Mombasa. 
Sanded by Mr. S. D, Puri of Machakose. 
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Resolution No. io 

‘‘That this Congress requests the Government of the Hast 
Africa Protectorate to consider favourably the case of small 
Indian Shambaholders of Noirobi and other places and, to renew 
their leases.” 

Proposed by Mr. H. S, Trivedy of Nairobi. Seconded by 
Mr, S. D, Puri of Machakose. 

Resolution No. 11 

“That this Congress requests the local Governments that 
steps be taken to provide for adequate representation of thes 
Indian community on all commissions and the other public bodies 
or boards.” 

Proposed by Mr. Rana of Daressalam. Seconded by Mr. 
Manibhoy Jamna Hammerd of Kisumu. 

Resolution No. 12 

“That this Congress is of opinion that the Bill known as the 
'‘Segregation of Races Bill’ is a racial bill of the worst possible type, 
and is subversive of all economic principles and prejudicial to 
the rights of private ownership and destructive of all vested 
interests of the Indian community in the East Africa and Uganda 
Protectorates, and therefore it emphatically protests against it 
and respectfully urges the Government of the E. A. P. not to 
proceed with it.” 

Proposed by Mr. M. A. Desai of Nairobi. Seconded 
by Mr. Buxi of Mombassa. Supported by Mr. Mangal Dass 

of Nairobi. 

Resolution No. 13 

“ This Congress emphatically and indignantly protests against 
the expressed opinion of the Convention of Associations that the 
Immigration of British Indians should be restricted with a view 
to their ultimate exclusion. This Congress is of opinion that the 
presence of the British Indians in East Africa in no way 
interferes with the desired advancement of the children of the 
soil, but on the other band their presence is conducive to their 
advancement.” 

Proposed by Mr. M. A. Desai of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
P. L. Pandya of Kisumu. 

Resolution No. 14. 

“ That this Congress appeals to the local Governments to 
requite the services of the Indian Soldiers who took part in the 
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local campaign by making them grants of land in the same way 
as is done in the case of British Soidiers of European descent.” 

Proposed by Mr. G, B. Tadwalker of Nairobi, Seconded by 
Mr. Habib Jamal of Daressalaam. 

Resolution No. 15 

That this Congress is of opinion that Indians should be 
granted plots both residential and business in all townships, on a 
lease of 99 years, and that such plots should not be merely on an 
annual tenancy, as the latter method gives no security to the 
plot-holders and retards the development of the country, that 
thd area of such plots should not be less than 5000 square feet, 
and the annual rental should not be calculated on a different 
basis from that appiled to European plot-holders.” 

Proposed by Mr Quar-ud-deen of Nyeri. Seconded by Mr. 
H. S. Trivedy of Nairobi. Supported by Mr. Diwanchand of 
Nairobi. 

Rbsolution No. 16 


“ This Congress respectfully prays the Imperial Government 
to definitely declare their policy about the equality of political 
status of Indians in Eastern Africa Protectorates and territories.” 

Proposed by Mr. Varma of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
Lahori Ram of Nairobi. Supported by Mr, Rana of Daressalaam. 

Resolution No. 17 


“ That this Congress, in consideration of the services rendered 
by the Indians in conquering the Ex-German East Africa, 
respectfully prays the League of Nations and the mandatory 
power thereunder, to resc|rve the said territory for the purpose of 

Indian Colonisation.” ^ 

Proposed by Mr. B. S. Varma of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 

L. M. Savla of Morabassa. 

Resolution No. i8 


“That this Congress is of opinion that in view of the termina¬ 
tion of hostilities over a year ago, the time has arrived for the 

Government to press upon shipping companies the iiecewity 
of reducing their rates of freights and passage in order to reduce 
the cost of living in all the Protectorates of Eastern Afnca as 

®°°Propo 2 d by Mr. H. S. Trivedy of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr,. 
H. H. Mody of Mombasa. 

Resolution No. 19 


“That in view of many disabilities, discomforts and hardships 
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continually suffered by Indian passengers and shippers by ^tlie 
European managed steamship lines calling at the East African 
and Zanzibar ports, and the great increases in,the complaints .of 
the sufferers, it is most necessary and advisable to save the Indian 
public from such disabilities imposed upon them at the pleasure 
of European Managers, by organising a purely Indian line of 
Steamers; an earnest appeal should, therefore,’ be made, to the . 
leading Indian capitalists of East and South Africa and India^ to 
combine strongly and to organise a line to meet the require¬ 
ments of the Indian traders and public,” , , 

’Proposed by Mr. Eusu’f-alli Ebmailji Jeewanji of Zanzibar;, 
Seconded by Mr, Muhammad Bhai of Kisumu. , . 

Resolution Noj 20 ^ ; ;'i ■' 

“That this Cobgrees requests the Government to extend thfe 
right of Municipal and Legislative Franchise to the Indian women , 
side bv side with their European sisters on educational qualihca-' 
tions.” 

• Proposed by Mrs-Ealita Savale ^of Mombassa,. Seconded by 
Mrs. Indirabai. Panthwaidya of Nairobi, ' , 

' • Resolution No 21, ' '■ 

■ .“In view of the fact that a large number of t'ndians, who have 
served and have been serving the various Military Departments 
during and after the termination of the great War in the capacity 
of mechanics, artisans and clerks, have been practically denied all 
the Military privileges and also the. civil concessions granted on ' 
the recommendation of Sir Alfred Lascelles on unjustifiable 
grounds, the Congress, therefore, urges upon the Government fb 
recognise their services as civil or military officers and grant them 
the respective privileges for their relief.” ' 

Proposed by Mr. G. B. Tadwalker yf Nairobi, Seconded by. 
Mr. R. G. Bargaonker of Nairobi. 

Resolution No, 22 

“ That this Congress is of opinion that the Government of 
East Africa should adopt such measures to settle the question of 
Exchange and Currency as will be finally decided :upon by the.- 
Government of India after the report and recommendations ,of 
the Committee appointed for that purpose by that Government; 
and now sitting in London.” 

Proposed by Mr. Savale of Mombasa, ..Seconded by 
Hassanalli Madatalli of l^airobi. 

Resolution No. 23 . 

‘“That this Congress most strongly urges the Government 
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to take immediate steps to remove the humiliating discrimination 
on the ,Uganda Railway carriages, waiting rooms, lake steamers 
and t^airobi Rickshaws by which huoianity is'divided'between 
Europeans (although for the purpose of taxation the Indians are 
classed, with Europeans) and the Indians are grouped with the 
noli: Europeans.” 

Proposed by Mr. Hassanalli Mnddatalli of Nairobi. Seconded 
by Mr. S. D. Puri for Mr. Diaramsi Khimji of Machakos, 

Rksolution No. 24 

. That this Congress respectfully prays the Imperial Govern- 
rnent to arrange for an early payment of the value of pre-war and 
interim German currency notes in possession of Indians in East 
Africa and various other claims such as debts, loans, requisitions, 
etc., against the German Government and German subjects ” 

Proposed by Mr. Himmatsinghji Raoa of Daressalaam. Secon¬ 
ded by Mr. M, A. Desai of Nairobi.. 

Resolution No. 25 

“That this Congress emphatically protests against.the flogging 
of Indian prisoners in the name of discipline in local gaols, and 
urges the Government to withdraw the powers imposing this 
barbarous punishment granted by the Prisons Ordinance, 1918, 
to Superintendents of Prisons, whereby the Superintendent who 
necessarily the complainant, turns into a Judge, which is fun¬ 
damentally opposed to the principles of equity and justice. This 
Congress also urges the Government that the present scale of diet 
arid clothing for Indian prisoners in the East African gaols being 
^holiy inadequate, to alter the same to suit their health, their 
custom, habits and sentiments and also to make improvements 
in their general treatment.” 

Proposed by Mr. Sharma of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. B.autt 
of Mombassa, 

Resolution No. 26 

“ This Congress respectfully requests the local Governments 
to take immediate steps and make suitable provision for improv¬ 
ing the education of Indiaii children. This Conggress further 
urges the necessity of establishing model High Schools for Indian 
children in the capitals of the said Protectorates, and primary 
schools in the townships having at least twenty boys of school- 

Proposed by Mr. Lahori Ram of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
Mathurbhai of Nakuru, Supported bjr Mr. Vusufalli Esraailji 
Jeewanjt of Zanzibar. 
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Resolution No. 27 

“That in view of the cessation of hostilities this Congress 
reauests that Indian subjects of His Majesty the King should no 
longer be compelled to have passports to travel from one part of 
His Majesty’s Dominions to another, namely, India and Eastern 

Africa and vice versa.” j j u tx 

Proposed by Mr. Rana of Daressalam. Seconded by Mr. H. 

H. Mody of Mombassa, 

"Rftsolntion No. 28 


‘ That this Congress respectfully draws the attention of the 
local Gcvernments of the Protectorates to the dire necessity of 
establishing hospitals, where Indians may have facilities for medi¬ 
cal treatment and requests the said Governments to take early 
steps in the matter.” 

Proposed by Mr. Hassanalli Mulla Dandji of Mombasa. 
Seconded by Mr, P. L, Pandya of.Kisumu. 

Resolution No. 29 

“This Congress deplores the omission on the part of the 
Government of East Africa Protectorate to appoint any Indian 
member on B. E. A. Economic Commission and resents and 
expresses its strong indignation at the slanderous, misleading and 
untruthful portion of the Report which affects the Indian com¬ 
munity and hereby records its disapproval thereof.’’ 

Proposed by Mr. Shums-ud-deen of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr, 
M. A, besai of Nairobi. 

Resolution No. 30 

The following items were adopted as one resolution to be 
submitted to the Government of Uganda Protectorate, (a’l 
“ That plots for buildings be granted to the Indian community on 
99 years leases, that shorter leases be extended with an option of 
getting them turned into freehold, (b) That arrangements be 
made to allot Crown lands to the Indian community for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, and that Indians be allowed to purchase freehold 
land from the natives, (c) That trade should be free, and that,, 
as in India, there should be no licences or restrictions, (d) In 
view of the constant increase of thefts and crimes in the country 
the Government be pleased to secure the services of trained 
Indian and European Police and Civil Servants, (e) That Govern¬ 
ment should open schools - at all centres where there are 20 boys 
or non-natives, of school going age, (f) That there should be 
equal treatment of non-natives, a$ they pay equal taxes, (g) 
That Indians be represented on all bodies. They will be a great 
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help as they will supply first-hand information, (g) That more 
accommodation be provided for Indians on steamers and Railway 
in first, second and third classes, (i) Indian soldiers be allowed 
to settle in the country, (j) Registered medical and legal Practi¬ 
tioners of India be allowed to practise in the country. 

Proposed by Dr.- Lahna Singh of Kampala. Second by Mr. 
Asha Ram of Jinja. Supported by Mr. M. A. Desai of Nairobi. 

Resolution No. 31 

‘*That in the humble opinion of this Congress, .the claims of 
Indian shop-keepers of the Kisi District in the Nyanza Province 
in connection with the loot by the native tribes of the district in 
1914 are payable by the local Government of East Africa Protec¬ 
torate and hot by the Foreign Claims’ Committed, in as much as 
the property was looted by the natives of the District themselves.^ 
and not by German Troops and therefore this Congress most 
respectfully prays for an early payment especially in view of the 
fact that money from the natives of the said District has already 
been realised.” 

Proposed by Mr. Mubammadbhoy Kassumbhoy Lakha of 
of Kisumu. Seconded by Mr. Hassumbhoy Jamal of Kisumu, 

Resolution No. 32 


‘‘That this Congress does not approve of the present practice 
of the Zanzibar Government of investing its surplus revenue 
with other Governments and is of the opinion that such surplus 
revenue be utilised in establishing agricultural bank and such 
investments as would be conducive to the economic interest 
of the Zanzibar Protectorate.” ^ 

Proposed by Mr. Yusufalli Esmailp Jeewaojee of Zanzibar 
Seconded by Mr. Rana of Daressalaara. 

Rbsolution No. 33 


“ That this Congress requests the Government of the Zanzibar 
Protectorate to immediately organise a Municipality in Zanzibar, 
with a good proportion of elected Indian Representatives.” 

Proposed by Mr. Bakshi of Mombasa. Seconded by Mr. Rana 
of Daressalaara. 

Resolution No, 34 

“ That this Congress is of opinion that the danse in the Bill 
of Lading of the British India Steam Navigaaon Company which 

"gadras follows, be amended tojhe value of Rs. 1,500 per freight 

*Th^comptny be accountable for gold, silver, bullion 

specie, jewellery, precious metals, plated wares, documents, works 
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of art, watches, silks or other precious or valuable articles in any 
respect, or goods of any description whatever beyond the value of 
Rs. 500 freight ion, or relatively for any portion thereof, or 
beyond the amount of Rs. 250 for any one package, or relatively 
for any portion thereof, unless a declaration of the value of 
such goods has been made prior to shipment, and a special written 
shipping order or- advice note granted for same,and unless the Bill 
of Lading be signed for such goods, and the value declared there.” 

Proposed by Mr. Bukshi of Mombasa, seconded by Mr. 
Hasanalli Mulla Dawoodji of Mombasa 

Resolution No, 35 

That this Congress, representing the entire Indian commu' 
nity of British East Africa, Uganda, Zanzibar and Ex German 
East Africa professing various religions, views with grave anxiety, 
(1) the threatned dismemberment of Turkey from European 
powers, (2) the intended transference of the holy places of Islam 
from the temporal power of Khalifa, (3) the distribution of the 
Turkish Empire among the Allies, and trusts His Majesty’s 
Government will secure fulfilment of the pledge given by the 
Right Honourable Mr, Lloyd George regarding Turkey on the 
6 January, 1918, to the effect that the religious places like Mecca, 
Madina, Asia Minor and Constantinople as their capital having a 
predominant Muslim population must remain under Turkish 
Sovereignty.” 

Resolution No. 36 

‘‘That this Congress urges the Local Government of the East 
Africa Protectorate to repeal the Deportation Orders passed under 
Maitial Law in 1914. 15. 16 against Messrs, E, W, Ritch, R. B, 
Patel, Meharchand Puri, Tiratb Ram, Bansilal and all other mem* 
bers of the Indian community.” 

Moved by the President, 

Rssolution No. 37 

Inasmsch as the Indian community pays a larger share of the 
Municipal taxes, owns very considerable vested interests and has 
a preponderating majority in the population of the township of 
Nairobi, this Congress requests the Government of East Africa 
Protectorate to grant to the Indian community the right to elect 
the same number of members as that of the non official European 
members on the Nairobi Municipal Committees.” 

Proposed by Mr, M, A. Desai and seconded by Mr. Mangal 
Dass, both of Nairobi and ex-elected Indian Municipal Members! 
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Resolution No. 38 

" Giving due regard to the necessity of formation of a per* 
ihaneiit Standing Committee to conduct the work of the Congress, 
this Congress resolves that such Committee shall be appointed, 
and Mr. B. S. Varroa shall be its first General Secretary.'’ 

•Proposed by Mr, G. B. Tadvalker of Nairobi. Seconded fay 
Mr, M. A. Desai of Nairobi. 

. v ' Resolution No.-39 

"This/Congress firmly resolves that this is the opportune 
moment for sending to England a deputation, without delay, of the 
Indian representatives from East Africa, Uganda, Zanzibar and ex* 
German East Africa to represent the Indian cause personally to 
ihe Right Honourable the Secretaries of State for the Colonies and 
fof India, rhe public, Members of Parliament, and the prominent 
Indians in England.’" 

• Pioposed by Mr, B. S. Varma of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr, 
Shnms-udd deen of Nairobi. Supported by Mr. G.B..Tadwalker of 
Nairobi. 

Resolution No. 40 

"Resolved that an adequate fund be raised for the permanent 
maintenance of the Congress and for sending an Indian Deputation 
to England to get the grievances of the Indian community in 
Eastern Africa redressed.” 

Proposed by Mr. M A. Desai of Nairobi, Seconded by Mr. 
G, B. Tadwalker of Nairobi. 

- Resolution No, 41 

" That this Congress hereby authorises the President to send 
copies of the Proceedings to the Governments concerned and to 
stjch newspapers, public bodies and personages as he may deem 

lit ** 

Proposed by Mr. B, S, Varma of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
M. .A. Desai of Nairobi, 



Indians in B. Africa. 

Statement of Sir G. Barnes. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council on the 
19 Sep. 1919 Sir George Barnes, replying to Sir Dinshah VVacha’s 
question regarding Indian traders in East Africa, said : 

Tlie attention of the Government of India has been drawn to 
a statement which was published in the press made by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau regarding 
East African Trade. I regret to say that the statement of the 
Committee, that colour prejudice has begun to make itself felt in 
East Africa, appears from the information which we received 
from the various sources to be not unfounded. In March last, 
we received a Deputation of Indians from East Africa, headed by 
Mr. Alibhai Jeeramji, and were much impresssed with the sober 
and convincing way in which they stated their grievances. His 
Excellency the Viceroy at once telegraphed a summary of their 
grievances to the Secretary of State, and urged strongly that their 
claims should receive sympathetic consideration. The memorial 
presented by the Deputation was subsequently forwarded to the 
Secretary of State with a despatch in which the Government of 
India urged that there waS no justification in a Crown Colony or 
Protectorate for assigning to British Indians status in any way 
inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s .-ubjects resi¬ 
dent in the colony. The Government of India further urged not 
only that the more galling disabilities of Indians in East Africa 
should be removed, but also that their claims to a share in the / 
Government of the country by adequate representation on the 
Legislative Council and on local bodies should be sympathetically 
considered. T. he committee’s statement also refers to another 
grievance which was not mentioned by the Deputation, namely 
that an attempt is being made to remove Indian ginneries from 
the leading industrial places like Kampala. It had already been 
brought to the notice of the Government of India that the cotton 
policy of the Uganda Government was likely to injure Indian 
trade interests. We have more than once addressed the Secretary 
of State on the subject, protesting most strongly against the 
restrictions on trade which particularly affect the Indian owned 
ginneries at the ports. The Hon. Member will be glad to hear 
also that a meeting of the Uganda Chamber of Commerce, at 
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which only one Indian was present, passed a resolution that the 
proposals of the Uganda Government, if carried out, would con* 
stitute very grave injustice to the ginning industry, and would be 
a serious interference with the freedom of trade. 

Regarding the policy of segregation, to which the Hon, 
Member specifically refers, we have received papers from the 
Secretary of State from which it appears that in a report on sani¬ 
tary matters in East African Protectorate, Uganda and Zanzibar, 
Professor W, J. Simpson, who is one of the leading authorities 
on tropical sanitation, has recommeded the division of residential 
areas into separate lanes in which different building regulations 
should be enforced by the sanitary authorities. The Secretary of 
State has already protested against aD}t such division being based 
on racial discrimination, and has pointed out that Professor 
Simpson himself has observed in his report that the division 
into separate zones would not prevent any European, Asiatic or 
African from owning land or buildings in any zone, provided they 
conformed to the provisions relating to these- zones. The Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies has promised to give further con¬ 
sideration to the question. 



Indians in South Africa. 


Early in the year 1919 the Union Parliament of South Africa 
passed a drastic Anti-Indian Law crippUng the freedom of Indians 
settled there. The following pages give all necessary informa¬ 
tions about this matter. 

Act in of’8$, the Republican Gold Law of South Afiica, 
was directed against the indentured Indian Labourers, who it was 
feared at that time might innundate the Transvaal from Natal 
which has a large Indian Settlement. The Gold Law imposed 
heavy legal restrictions on the acquisition of land by the Indian 
Labourers.Then in 1908 another Gold Law (Transvaal) was passed 
which prohibited * in respect of the occupation by coloured people 
(which included all Non-white people) of property in pro¬ 
claimed areas”, the prohibition extending to all classes of Indians^ 
including big merchants long resident for trade. The Smuts- 
Gandhi agreement came next after long struggle led by Mahatma 
Gandhi (see p 339, 344 )’ t)*® Cape (Natal) the coloured men 

can acquire property, and the recent legislation of the 
Transvaal threatens not only to exclude Indians, from acquiring 
any land-right but also to deprive those who have by long resi¬ 
dence acquired it. 


DEPUTATION TO THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE. 

On August 28, 19^9 important and inftuential 

deputation waited upon the Rt. Hon. E. S, Montagu, M. P.^ 
Secretary of to protest against the recent legislation 

enacted by the Union Parliament ot S» Africa affecting the rights 
of residence, trade, and the ownership of fixed property of 
Transvaal Indians, and to make representation thereon. The 
denutation consisted of Dewan Bahadur V P 



ijarr., m. v,** u i. E.. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, 

C. B. E., Hou. M. S. Srinivasa Sastrl, Hon. Dr. Tei Bahadur 
Sapru. Mr. M-Ramachandra, Mr. N. M. Samarth, Hon. C. Y, 
Chintarnani, Hon. G. M. Bhurgn, Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer, 

Chetty, Mr. Chenchiab, and 
Mr. H. N. Kunzru. Many of the members of this deputation 
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were then in England in connection with the constitutional re¬ 
forms for India. 

The deputation was introduced by the Hon. Surendranath 
Eanerjea. The proceedings began with an expression of regret 
on behalf of those present at the death of General Botha.. The 
memorandum which was read by Mr. Polak on Mr. Banerjea’s 
behalf, dealt with the fresh grievances and disabilities imposed 
on the Transvaal Indian community by the passage of the 
Trading and Land Act, and asked that it should be repealed, 
th’^t full citizenship rights should be granted to the Indians of 
Sputh Africa, and that responsible Indians should be associated 
tyith the enquiry into the Indian question which is to be entrust¬ 
ed to a Commission recently promised by. the acting Prime 
Minister of the Union. The memorandum also asked that full 
e$ect should be given to the reciprocity resolution passed at the 
Itnperial Conference of 1917, as.it would have an appreciable 
moral effect and enhance the status of Indians in the Dominions; 

: Mr. Banerjea -supplemented the memorandum with a few 
relmarks of his own. He referred to the services rendered by 
India during the War, the position assigned to her in the League 
of Nations', and the policy which was being pursued by His 
Majesty’s Government in order to enable her to make a begin¬ 
ning in (he direction of Responsible Government. In conclusion 
headded that, as General Smuts, who was present at the Impe- 
ria. Conference in IQ17, and who had promised that, as there 
was DO fear of an unlimited influx of Indians into South Africa, 
the grievances of the Indians would be sympathetically dealt 
with, would in all probability be the next Prime Minister of the 
Union; he hoped that the serious disabilities under which Indians 
were labouring would be promptly removed. 

. He was followed by Sir J. D. Rees, Bart. M. P., who expressed 
sympathy with the Indian community, and referred especially 
to the services rendered to their cause by Sir Mancherji Bhownag- 
gree.. 

Sir William Meyer said that the Government was entirely 
at one with the educated Indians in this matter and that it 
would continue to press the claims of Indians to just and humane 
treatment as vigorously as it had done in the past. He hoped 
that its protests would produce some effect, but, if they did not, 
the Government of India should be given the power to pa^ 
retaliatory measures dealing with South Africans as they had 
dealt with Indians. 
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The Hon, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, a member of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, was in favour of retaliatory measures, but 
was afraid that their practical effect would not be much. He 
submitted, therefore, that the Imperial Government should 
regard it as its duty to protect Indians against oppression. 

Mr, Montagu, who spoke very feelingly and eloquently, said 
that he had never seen at the Coundl Hall a deputation more 
representative of Indian public opinion and of India’s unity and 
strength than the one assembled that evening. He was entirely 
of the same view as the deputation, and said that there was a 
legitimate ground for grave dissatisfaction at the treatment 
meted out to the South African Indians after the speeches 
delivered by General Smuts and Mr. Burton at the Imperial 
Conference of 1917 and 1918. (See Ann, Reg. 1919) He then dealt 
with the various remedial measures put forward by the deputation. 
He hoped that the reciprocity resolution would be put into effect 
if it were necessary to do so, biit he agreed with Dr. Sapru in 
thinking that it would not benefit Indians materially. He was of 
opinion that attention should be directed to the Commission of 
Enquiry, and he urged earnestly that Indians should give evidence 
before it,declaring that its tecommendations would be a test of the 
sincerity of the welcome given to India by the representatives of 
the Dominions at the Imperial Conference, In view of the 
importance of the enquiry, the Government of India had asked 
that it should be represented on the Commission by two persons, 
one official and the other a non official Indian. This request had 
. been supported by the Colonial Office, If it were acceded to by 
the Union Government the greatest care would be exercised in 
selecting representatives who enjoyed the confidence of the Indian 
people. 

The deputation then withdrew, after an expression of warm 
appreciation at the cordiality and sympathy with which it had 
been received by the Secretary of State, 

Note by Mahatma M. K. Gandhi. 

Mr. Montagues reply to the deputation that awaited on him 
on the South African question^ is re-assuring so far as it goes. 
It IS a matter for great satisfaction that he will secure Indian 
representation upon the Commission, provided of course that 
representation is equal to that of the Anti-Asiatic party and 
, provided further that the Commission has no power to diminish 
the existing rights of British Indians and provided further that 
^e Asiatic Bill just passed remains in abeyance and that the 
Commission is given the power to recommend its withdrawal.* 
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Past promises, considerations of equity and justice, the exem¬ 
plary conduct of the Indian settlers of South Africa, their contri¬ 
bution to the late South African war at the time of the Zulu 
rebellion and the European war, make an overwhelming case 
against any diminution of existing rights. The Commission, in 
order to be just and effective, can only contemplate the relaxa¬ 
tions, for which the justification is the strong prejudice only 
against Indians on the part of the European traders. But such 
unreasoning prejudice mav be pleaded as a cause in a system of 
government that is inefficient and corrupt. The Imperial 
Government to be truly Imperial must have, under certain 
circumstances, be they ever so rare, powers of effective interven¬ 
tion for the protection of weaker interests. It is, therefore, not 
possible for Indian public opinion to accept Mr. Montagu's 
dictum that an exercise of the veto is politically unfeasible. 
The veto is not merely a moral check, but in exceptional cases it 
must prove a very material and tangible check upon excesses and 
upon injustice. The Empire to hold together must have some 
basic principles from which no member dare depart. If Mr. 
Montagu is convinced, as he apparently is, of the injustice of the 
Asiatic Act and of its controverting the principles of the British 
constitution, where is the difficulty about vetoing the Act ? 
The utmost that can happen is that South Africa may secede from 
the Imperial partnership. Surely, it were a thousand times 
belter that South Africa should cease to be a member of the 
Empire than that it should corrupt and undermine the whole of 
the Imperial fabric. It is infinitely better that the Empire has 
fewer partners than there are, but all working together in the 
same upward direction, than that it should by coquetting with 
legalised confiscations and such other immoralities sow the seeds 
of its own disruption. And after all, selfishness, greed and 
injustice are hand-maids of cowardice. There is no reason to 
fear that a wholesome and timely exercise of the Royal veto 
will create any great stir in South Africa, The late Sir Henry 
Parkes, if my recollection serves me right, did issue a threat of 
secession or some such thing when the late Mr. Chamberlain 
dared the Australian Immigration Restriction Act containing a 
racial bar, 

But I am free to confess that so long as milder measures are 
available, the extreme remedy of vetoing ought not to be applied. 
It is undoubtedly like a strong blister causing great though 
momentary pain, and therefore to be sparingly used. The pro- 
posed Commission, if there is a strong Indian representation 
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upon it, should prove effective enough for the purpose to be 
attained. The best thing, therefore, for the time being is to con¬ 
centrate public opinion upon a strong Commission and a proper 
safe-guarding reference under which it should act. 

It was a great relief to 6nd Mr. Montagu not falling into the 
Reciprocity trap prepared by Sir Wiliiam Meyer, let me hope, in 
a hasty moment. I am sorry Mr. Bannerji so easily fell into it. 
It is murdering the language to use so good a word as Reciprocity 
for so bad a cause as the one under notice. If we must go in for 
a bad thine, we must at le?.st recognise it by its • correct name 
which is Retaliation. Personally, I do not believe in retaliation 
at all. It always in the end returns with redoubled force on the 
retaliator. But as the o/ India which is rendering signal 

service to the cause of our countrymen in South Africa very 
rightly points out, retaliation miscalled reciprocity can serve ho 
earthly purpose in the present case. “Its main objection is its 
utter futility,” and if we ever embark upon this very unpractical 
method, it will be hailed with satisfaction by the Anti,-Asiatic 
party in South Africa, and we shall be cursed by the hunrlred and 
fifty thousand Indians whose very existence is at stake. One may 
retaliate when the stake is good. It is terrible to think of it when 
it is men and women who constitute the stake. What comfort can 
it be to our countrymen in South Africa, for India to be able to 
send back a steamer-load of cargo from South Africa. 



Oandhi-Barnes Correspondence. 

A portion of ihe correspondence that passed between 
Mr. Gandhi and the Hon. Sir George Barnes, Commerce 
and Industries Member of the Government of India, in regard 
to the. Asiatic Trading Amendment Act passed by the 
South African Legislature was issued to the Press by Mr. 
Gandhi. It consists of, two letters, one written by Sir George 
Barnes to Mr. Gandhi r)n the 18th July, ’19 reviewing the position 
in South Africa at length, regretting that protest from the 
, Government of India had been unavailing and assuring that the 
Government would consider most anxiously further action to be 
taken when the full text of the new Statute is received ; and the 
other being Mr. Gandhi's reply to Sir George Barnes. 

Letter from Sir George Baraes—Besume of 
Events in South Africa, 18 July 1919. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I sent you only a very short note a few days ago in answer to 
your letter of the 3rd July, because I wanted to defer a fuller 
answer until I was able to deal with the subject at length which 
it deserves. I told you, in my first note, that 1 felt certain that 
yon needed no assurance from me that the events in South Africa, 
which have led up to the passing of the new statute have caused 
the Viceroy and myself deepest anxiety, and that His Excellency 
has repeatedly pressed the Indian case on the Colonial Office 
through the Secretary of State for India. I was myself, as you 
very possibly know, in South Africa when the present situation was 
beginning to develop. I saw Lord Buxton many times and know 
that he was in constant touch with his Ministers on the subject 
and did everything in his power to safeguard Indian interests. 
As you know, the present trouble arose from an injunction which 
Krugersaorp Municipal Council obtained at the beitiniiing of this 
year from the Supreme Court at Pretoria, under Section 130 and 
131 of the Transvaal Precious and Base Metals Act, 1908,rest raining 
a European firm from permitting Indians to reside on or occupy 
certain stands in the township of Krugersaorp. The Chairman 
of the Transvaal British Indian Association, thereupon,telegraphed 
to the Viceroy that the e'ffect of this order would be the virtual 
ruin of Indian mercantile community throughout VVitwaterstand. 
Another cable to the same effect from the same Association was 
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received by yourself) a copy of which you forwarded to us. His 
Excellency at once gave instruction that the cable addressed by 
the Transvaal British Indian Association to you (which was some 
what fuller in its terms than one addressed to himl should be 
cabled in full to the Secretary of State and this was done. The 
next step was a motion by a Cape Town member for the Select 
Committee of the House of Assembly to enquire into the new 
disability of Indians created by the judgment of the Supreme 
Court. The original object of this motion seems to have been 
the removal of the disability and it is most regrettable that an 
amendment was carried to extend the scope of the Committee’s 
inquiry to cover the alleged evasion of ihe old Boer Law, No. Hi 
of 1885 by the formation of limited liability companies. The 
whole position of Indian traders in Transvaal thus came under 
examination and reports of subsequent debates in the House of 
Assembly reveal only too clearly the feelings which were aroused. 
We have not yet received a copy of the Bill which was introduced 
as a result of the Committee’s report, but from, information 
received I understand the effect of the new law (for the bill is 
now a statute) is a follows : f l) Statutory protection is given ta 
existing trading rights held by Indians on the 1st May, 1910, in 
Government townships and on proclaimed land in Transvaal, both 
in respect of the present holders of licences and of their successors- 
in>title so long as business remains in the same township, {i) The 
existing restrictive provisions of the Precious and Base Metals- 
Act 1908 remain in force and from 1st May, 1019 no fresh trading 
licences except renewals will be granted to Indians in Government 
townships or on proclaimed land in Transvaal, (3) The rights in 
fixed property acquired before May 1st, 1919, by Indian companies 
are respected, but in future restrictions of law No. 3 of 1885 will 
apply to companies as well as to individuals. 

We do not yet know how the right to hold mortgages on fixed 
property is affected, but we have telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State for information. On the other hand, I am glad to be able 
to tell you that the additional clauses which was adopted by the 
House of Assembly empowering the licences authorities to refuse 
trading licences to Indians generally, riot only on proclaimed land 
but throughout Transvaal, was deleted in the Senate. The 
telegram which we received from the Chairman of the Transvaal- 
British Indian Association towards the end of May gave us reason 
to anticipate that the refusal of new licences might be made gene¬ 
ral, and H. E. the Viceroy at once warned ihe Secretary of State 
who was able to press for the deletion of the clause before 
it was too late. This, I think, was the clause to which you 
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specially referred in your letter, and you did not, of course, know 
tbat^ its deletion had been secured when you wrote. So far as 
trading licence and the administration of Precious and Base 
Metals Act 1908 are concerned, I do not think that the Union 
Government would admit that they had broken the compact of 
19 r4. They would claim indeed to have scrupulously observed it. 
In the words of Mr, George's letter of 30th June, 1914, to you, 
they then undertook, with regard to tlie administration of ex> 
isting law, to see that they are administered in a fust manner and 
with due regard to vested rights. They would now claim with 
some reason that they had not onlv undertaken legislation to set 
aside a ruling of the Pretoria Supreme Court, which affected 
vested rights existing from before I914, but had also gone beyond 
their compact with you so as to protect vested rights, which had 
come into existence between 19T4 and ist May, I919. They 
would not admit that it was a breach of compact to take steps to 
prevent what they would call further evasion of the law which 
was passed in 1908. We may protest against the law of 1908, 
but yon will know from your own experience bow hard it is to 
get it altered. The present position is that all vested rights have 
been validated beyond dispute and cannot again be challenged in 
the courts. Your compact In 1914 with General Smuts, which 
has hitherto rested only on Mr. George’s letter of 30th June, 1914 
to you, has now been definitely legalised. This is to the good. 
The bad side from the Indian point of view is that the growth of 
new vested rights is stopped as from 1st May, 1919. The Union 
Government might also argue that vested rights which have 
already been acquired by companies in spite of law No. Ill of 
1885 are respected and that the amendment of the Act is only 
intended to prevent similar evasions in the future. The Govern¬ 
ment of India would refuse to accept this argument. They 
associate themselves entirely with the view expiessed by Lord 
Sinha in the Memorandum which he laid before the Imperial 
Conference of 1918, that law No. Ill of 1885 is an anachronism 
and opposed to the spirit of modern legislation. They have 
exiressed this view and consider that the new Law is difficult to 
reroncile with Mr. Burton’s undertaking at the Conference of 
1918 when he said: "As far as we are concerned in South Africa 
we are in agreement with the proposal of referring Lord Sinha’s 
Memorandum to the consideration of our Government and we will 
give it the most sympathetic consideration that we can certainly". 

It is greatly to be regretted that protests of the Government of 
India®have been unavailing. At the same time I understand that 
the view of those in Cape Town who have at heart the interests 
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of Indians in South Africa, is that no more generous recommen¬ 
dations, even if made by the Select Commiitee would have h^d 
any prospect of acceptance by the House of Assembly. We are 
now awaiting the receipt of tlie full text of the new Statute and 
we shall then consider most anxiously what further action should 
he taken. Of course you are welcome to make any use you may 
think hi of this letter. 

I * 

Mr. Gandhis Reply. 

Mr. Gandhi in his reply to the above wrote :— 

Dhah Sir Gkouge Barnks, 

I thank you for ybur full letter of the l8 instant regarding the 
recently enacted Transvaal- Asiatic Law. In view of the last sen¬ 
tence of your letter I am publishing it together with my reply. 
I am deeply grateful that the Viceroy and you have been moving 
in the matter. I am, however, sorry to have to observe that the 
information placed at your disposal as to the true nature of the 
Bill is incomplete, if not misleading, and so is the information 
legarding the judgment of the Transvaal Supreme Court referred 
to in your letter. [Mr. Gandhi then goes on to give at gre<it 
length what he considers to be the true position. Proceeding he 
observes:—] 1 know you are overworked. My only fear is that as 
you have to act upon briefs prepared for you and as a powerful 
Government, liketheUnion Government, can far more easily gain 
your ear than a handful of British Indians of South Africa, their 
case may suffer simply from want of information. Do you know 
that the Indians of S. Africa raised an ambulance corps which 
served under General Smuts in S, Africa? Is this new law to be 
their reward? 1 ought not to bring in war services in order to 
secure the protection of an elementary right which considerations 
alike to honour and justice entitle them to. I commend to your 
attention the report of the Select Committee of the Union House 
of Assembly. I will gladly lend you a copy if you do not have one 
yourself. Regarding fixed property, you have not got full infor¬ 
mation. I know you will share my sorrow. The Union Govern¬ 
ment unmindful of their written word, accepted an amendment 
“prohibiting the holding of mortgages by the Asiatics on property 
except as security for ^o»afide loan or investment and providing 
that anyAsiatic Company which aquired fixed property after the 
tst instant should dispose of the same within two years or a fur¬ 
ther period as fixed by a competent Court with a lider that in the 
event of failure to do so the property might be sold by an order 
of the Court.” I am quoting from Reuter's cable, dated 23rd May 
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from Capetown. You will see this completes legalised coofisca- 
tioii of the property rights throughout the Transvaal and virtually 
the trade rights within the gold Area of the Indian settlers. 
There was no evasion of law III of 1885. Indians did openly 
what the law permited them to do, and they should be left free 
to do so. I do not wish to prolong this tale of agony. The 
Government of India are bound to protect the rights of the 
',000 Indian serilets in the Transvaal at any cost. Here is my 
solution. Law III of 1885 authorises the Government to 
appoint wards and streets in which Indians can hold firmed pro¬ 
perty. In virtue of this authority they can declare streets and 
wards of the Gold Area townships for Asiatic residence and 
ownership and they can instruct the receivers of revenue to issue 
trade licences in respect of such streets and wards to lawful 
Indian applicants. This will be pending the Commission pro¬ 
mised by the acting Prime Minister, Mr. Malan. The Government 
of India can see by sending a strong repiesentative that the 
commission does not prove as abortive as the Select committee 
of the House of Assembly. The Dominions may have the right 
to regulate immigration but as part of a professedly civilised 
Europe they cannot exclude resident settlers. The' proposed com¬ 
mission should result in the abolition of all the racial restriction 
upon such settlers. 



Indians in S. Africa. 

Conference at Johannesliurg—Aug 3,1919. 

An Emergency Conference of Indian delegates from all parts 
of the Union of South Africa was held at the Palladium Theatre^ 
Johannesburg, on Sunday, Aug. 3, igig* Mr.E. 1 . Aswat presided.- 
The Congress was formally opened by the Mayor of Johannesburg, 
Mr. T. F, Allen, who paid a tribute to the part they and their 
countrymen in India had taken in the War. 

Mr. Aswat directed the attention of the Conference to the 
disabilities of Indians in the Union of South Africa. The Peace,' 
he said, that they were told was being inaugurated in the Council 
Chambers of Europe and which was to be based upon equity, right 
and justice, and not upon brute force and terrorism of the weaker 
by the stronger^that peace, ii would appear, was to have no 
place for them Indians. On the contrary, all the indications 
pointed to its being the calculated day for the resumption of 
hostilities by their enemy fellow-British subjects. The peace 
they enjoyed while the Great War waged and the issue was doubt¬ 
ful was seemingly but a respite, a tactical restraint prompted by 
considerations of exuediency. While the War lasted, they were 
of some value ; their men, their money, their goodwill, were de¬ 
sirable and useful! Also it was felt to be impolitic to offend India, 
to which the Empire looked for so much valuable support. He 
did not think that India had disappointed the Empire ; nor did 
he think that Indian settlers in South Africa had failed to con¬ 
tribute their little share. Apparently they had served their turn 
and their usefulness now ended they were to be relegated to the 
old position, save that it was to be made somewhat worse. While 
they recognised there was some reason in the opposition to un¬ 
restricted Indian immigration, he ventured to say that South 
Africa would be none the worse if the immigration law was relaxed 
so as to encourage some of the more cultured sons of India to make 
it their home. The Indians who had settled in the Transvaal and 
had severed their connections with India found themselves con¬ 
fronted with the most serious difficulties in biinging their 
wives and children to join them—a policy which encouraged 
degeneration and discouraged Indian settlers from regarding 
South Africa as their home. 
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The Resolution 

The Congress lasted five days and concluded on Friday, 
August 8,1919, The labours of theCongress resulted in twenty-one 
resolutions. They embrace expressions of opinion on the legal 
disabilities of Indians enforced in the different Provinces of the 
Union. 

The resolutions ask for just and sympathetic administration of 
the laws with due regard to vested rights, and claim right of 
entry of sons and daughters of resident Indians up to the age of 
2 r, as well as children claiming guardianship. The Proclamation 
declaring Asiatics, for the purposes of the Immigrants Regulation 
Act, to be prohibited immigrants, is characterised as insulting 
and degrading, and its withdrawal is called for. 

The Congress condemns the Provincial barriers restricting the 
movements of resident Indians inconsistent with the idea of 
the Union. Until amending legislation can be introduced to make 
the Union a real one the Congress asks that visiting permits should 
be granted without thumb impressions to Indians who can sign 
the application in English. 

The Congress demands the franchise as the prerogative of 
British citizens,and, as a corollary the Indians express their willing¬ 
ness to accent all the responsibilities of citizenship, including the 
defence of the country against the enemies of the King-Emperor, 

Facilities are asked to enable the Indian farmers and store¬ 
keepers to possess fire-arms for self-protection. 

Certain South African Railways’ regulations are regarded by 
the Congress as calculated to injure the susceptibilities ot Indians, 
and their removal is asked for as they are insulting. 

The appointment of fully qualified Indian interpreters in the 
Courts is pressed for, and that witness fees should be based on the 
status of a witness, and not on racial grounds as now. 

The right is sought of appeal to the bupreme Court in case 
of the refusal of the local authority to grant a new trading licence. 
It is also asked that obstacles in the way of Indian students being 
admitted to university and affiliated colleges may be removed. 

Relief is sought in respect of trading and acquisition of lands in 
Zululand, Uirecht and Vryheid. 

The Congress asked for the extension to Indian children of the 
principle of primary free and compulsory education ; that Indian 
teachers should have the same qualifications and grading as 
Europeans ; and that opportunities be afforded to Indian children 
to acquire ' technical and industrial training in the Provincial 

colleges. 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Congress records a strong protest against racial and dis- . 
criminating " legislation in the Transvaal, and urges upon Govern¬ 
ment the imperative necessity of repealing or amending laws to 
which so much exception is being taken. 

The following potests were also recorded 
by the Congress 

Against the system of investigation by police and immigration 
authorities on non-white peoples as being derogatory to the self- 
respect of the Indian commu'iity. 

Against the licensing authorities iii the Cape Province being 
empowered to refuse licenses to Indians xvithout assigning any 
reason—a policy which, it is stated, tends to engender a spirit of 
distrust and suspicion. 

Against the prevention of Indians from trading in Native re¬ 
serves ; and 

Against the number of educated entrants to Natal or the Cape 
Province being fixed. 

Finally the Congress asked for the recognition of the wives 
and minor children of marriages recognised by the religious 
tenets of Indians. 



The Anti-Indian Law in 
Transvaal., , 


The Transvaal British Indian Association petitioned Parlia¬ 
ment in February 1919 against the discriminating provisions of 
the Transvaal Gold Law of 1908 which as interpreted in the 
judgment of the Kugersdrop Municipality v. Beckett prohibited 
“coloured persons” from residing on land other than that appoint¬ 
ed by the Mining Commissioner; also that no right on land 
under that law may be acquired by any coloured person. 

Again the case of Motan v. Transvaal Government decided 
that the Commissioner of Inland Revenue cannot refuse trade, 
license to coloured persons as such ; yet as grocery shops, eating 
houses etc. were under the control of municipalities, the latter 
had persistently refused licenses to. Indians on the sole ground 
that they were Indians; and this even when the Magistrate 
overruled the decision of the Municipality,—against this too the 
Indian association petitioned Parliament— 

In March 1919 the Union Parliament appointed a Select 
Committee to enquire and report on these matters. The 
Committee reported on April 30 and recommended. 

I, That the vested rights of Indians who were carrying on 
business on proclaimed mining areas in June 1014 should be 
respected. 

e. That the vested rights of Indians who since that date 
obtained trading licenses and are carrying on business on such 
areas should also be respected. 

3. That Indians should have the right to transfer their existing 
businesses to other Indians legally residing in the Transvaal. 


4, That steps should at once be taken to make it impossible 
for any Asiatic in future to obtain license for a new business. 

5 That Transvaal law 3 of 1885 should be so amended as to 
extend the land-owniog disabilities therein to any companies of 
which the controlling interest is possessed by Asiatics. 

The Bill drawn up bythe Select Committee, the Asiatics Land 
and Trading amendment Act 1919, based on these recommen- 
datioDs had a stormy passage though the House. A strong 
Anti-asiatic league was organised and it fought hard against the 
passage of ^he bill. To placate them and so to obtam the passage 
of the bill through the house, the Acting Prime Minister, Mr. 


I. P. 22 i 
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F. S. Malan, promised the Unioa Parliament that the Govern¬ 
ment would apooint a Commission to enquire and report 
on the “whole Indian question in - the Transvaal.’’- Transvaal 
Indians number ten thousand only. The bulk of the 
150,000 South African Indians are domiciled in Natal, which small 
Province contains 133,00001 them. They are for .the most part 
the descendants of formerly indentured coolies. The Cape 
Province contains 6,500 Indians, and. the Orange Free State 
only about 106. 

There is a deep and widespread conviction in the minds of 
-both British and Dutch in the Union that in the interests of 
the South African Dominion, with its large native population and 
complex colour problems, the presence of Asiatic traders in the 
Union is highly detrimental and should cease. 

There was a strong feeling in the Union Assembly Select 
Committee that dealt with the Transvaal Indian question that 
the Bill was very moderate and considerate. This opinion was 
held because of the feeling that the Smuts-Gandhi agreement of 
r9i4 had been broken by the Transvaal Indians in spirit at any 
rate if not in the letter ; because it was understood in 1914 that 
there would be no additional Asiatic trading in the Transvaal 
mining areas. The great point of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement 
was respecting the vested rights of Indians but, it was 
understood at. the same time to be restricted to the Indians 
, in the Transvaal mining areas. 

The decision of the Select Committee steered a middle course 
between the rival views put forward by the Lugersdorp and 
other Transvaal Municipalities and the Federation of Ratepayers’ 
Associations of Johannesburg on the one hand, and, on the other, 
by three spokesmen of the Transvaal British Indians. 

The position taken up by the Municipalities and the ratepayers 
was this: ‘We take our stand on the 1914 Smuts-Gandhi agree¬ 
ment, The spirit and meaning of that agreement was, on the one 
-side, that the vested rights of Indians of whatever nature were to 
be respected, and on the other side, that the .Indians under¬ 
took that there should be no acquisition of new rights by Indians 
in the Transvaal. That agreement has been broken by the 
Indians, who have not only acquired land-owning rights by the 
“limited company subterfuge’ but who have actually opened 
new businesses in the Transvaal since that date. We now demand 
that a return be made to the position of affairs at the time of the 
agreement. Let all Asiatic Companies formed since that date 
be expropriated, and let all licenses granted since then be revoked 

and let legislation for these two purposes be passed,’ 
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Dr. Frederick Krause, who was the principal Indian spokes¬ 
man, made answer denying that the Indians had broken faith. 
He pointed out that a right could vest in an individual even 
though it was not exercised, and the individual in whom a right 
had vested could exercise it at any moment he chose. The vested 
right ohieily protected .under the 1914 agreement was the right to 
trade, and therefore an Indian who was not a trader at the time, 
of the agreement still had the right to become one'later.- Simi¬ 
larly, a man who was trading as a hawker at the time of the 
agreement had the right to expand his business and trade as a 
general dealer. In this-way many of the new licences were 
accounted for. As for the question of landholding companies, 
that was a perfectly legal proceeding. To say it was an evasion 
of the law was to talk nonsense. Evasion ’ ia a shibboleth 
which to a lawyer—a good lawyer—should have no ’meaning at 
all, .Every thing .is within the law or it is not,” What the 
Indians had done was done with the full cognisance of the Gov¬ 
ernment, who ever since 1909 had registered Ariatic companies 
without otice attempting to prevent such registration or to in¬ 
troduce preventive legislation. 

‘ Dr,' Krause went further and submitted that the Gandhi agree¬ 
ment was not meant fo be final; and he quoted Mr. Gandhi’s 
words in a farewell letter written by him before he went from S. 
Africa : “We are entitled to full rights of trade, interprovincial 
migration, and ownership of landed propertv being restored in 
the not distant future.” Dr, Krause thus defined the Indians’ 
demands: “The people in whose behalf I am ‘ speaking here 
think that the time has now arrived, not to speak of vested rights, 
but they consider that they are entitled, as far as their trade, re¬ 
sidence, and occupation are concerned, to the full rights of any 
■citizen of South Africa.” . ^ . 

In the person of Mr. Morris Alexander'South African Indians 
had on the Committee .an ardent advocate. On three occasions 
when the Committee divided he voted as a minority of one in 
favour of the Indian demands, and he formulated two motions 
bat without succcm for the removal of all trade and other res¬ 
trictions imposed on the Indian* community. 

* The strong- agitation raised over 1 his bill led to a series of 
■com miunications ■ bet ween' the Government of India, the becy, of 
State and 'the Union Government of S. Africa, and after long 
negotiations it was settled that India was to be represented.“not 
bn but before” the proposed Commission (promised by Mr. Malan) 
by Sir W. Roben^n" deputed by the Governnaent of India. 

* There ;'was ■ however protracted delay in' appointing the 
Commission Of eiiquiry though the Bill was passed aiid become 
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law. The Commission was appointed only .in February oft his 
year (1920.) 

Meanwhile preparations were poshed by_ both sides to present 
their case as strongly as possible. The British Indian associatiori 
met at Johannesburg as detailed on 0, 342. The powerful Anti 
asiatic league convened a large and influential Congress represent¬ 
ing trade union, chambers of commerce and political^ industrial 
and commercial interests in general at Pretoria on 4 September 
1919. Violent anti-Indian speeches were made in this congress, 
wantonly attacking the claims and also the character of Indians, 
and passing insistent resolutions urging the immediate repatria¬ 
tion of all Indians settled in Transvaal. 

Statement of Government Officers. 

On Nov. 7, 1919, the Hon. NJ, Wer, Minister of Justice met 
a large number of delegates from his constituency with reference to 
the Asiatic question. Mr.De Wet said that the Government agreed, 
that the Asiatic question should be dealt with in view of the in¬ 
creasing strength of the menace ; but they, had to proceed 
along definite lines, and not indulge either in panic legislation or 
in action that would not carry the matter to some real conclusion. 
The Government wanted a Commission to report on the position. 
Even under the criminal., law they could not deport any person 
who was South African born ; and they could not deport Indians 
who had been born in the country, as they were domiciled here^ 
and no other country would have them. 

He added : All this nonsense about the British Government 
interfering with us on this question is moonshine. The 
British Government does not interfere in this matter at all. 
It naturally watches the question from the point of view of the 
Indian Dominion, and it might make friendly recommendations 
to us, as any other Government would do. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment is watching it, and this Government could not refuse the 
request of the Indian Government to send a representative, Sir 
William Robertson, to look after the interests of their subjects. 
It would be a very churlish and unfriendly act on the part of any 
Government to refuse a reasonable request of that sort. 

He also said that the Government realised that the Asiatic 
menace was growing stronger year by year. There was a 
lot of vague talk about doing this or doing that, but they 
had to proceed on certain definite lines. The Government 
wanted evidence first, and It was not prepared to reopen 
the whole Indian question. The Indians, for instance, wanted 
to re-open the question of immigration, which was settled 
in 1913 j hut the Government would not do so. Indians still 
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came in, no doubt ; but not in large numbers. If, however, any¬ 
one would (five him evidence in regard to Indians coming into 
the country illegally, giving names and places, he would see that 
steps were taken to test the matter and to have them out. But 
it was largely vague talk with which the Government had to deal. 
As far as legislation was concerned, the door was closed against 
Asiatics ; but as far as administration was concerned, he would 
not say that everyone had been kept out. The Government 
would act promptly in carrying out the law. But the Indians in 
the country had to be fairly treated. 

The Government of course could not go in for panic legislation, 
and he considered that if the Collins amendment (prohibiting 
all Transvaal Indian licenses) had gone through Parliament,, 
it would have been a blot, as it would not have been fair 
or just. On the question of the menace the Government 
was entirely at one with them, and also on the question of re¬ 
stricting trading ; but as far as regarding repatriation he did not 
know that it was possible. The Government was not champion¬ 
ing the cause W the Asiatics. It would be for the country and 
the people to decide if they would agree to be taxed to pay for 
compensation and repatriation. It was a question for the whole 
of South Africa. Neither he nor the Government was afraid of 
the Indian question. A great deal of political capital was being- 
made out of the question by the Nationalists by whom he had 
been attacked ; but the position was one which had to be 
considered with cool heads and with due regard to all the issues 
involved. 

On November 8, 1919, Sir Thomas Watt, Minister of the In¬ 
terior, speaking at Richmond, Natal, referring to the Indian 
question, said that some little time ago the Government had 
promised to appoint a Commission to enquire into the question- 
of trading licenses and as soon as good or suitable men could be 
got the Commission would be appointed. It was not intended 
that the Commission should enquire into the question of land 
being acquired by Indians, but, if they so desired, the scope of the 
Commission would be extended. The Indian was not only 
increasing in trade, but was getting his hold on other industries, 
and it became a question as to whether it was wise to permit it 
to go on. But they had to be fair. At one time there was a 
great demand for Indian labour^ but it became a different matter 
when the Indian acquired property. ‘‘But we invited the Indian 
here,” declared Sir Thomas and “we must treat him fairly.” 

On Nov. 13, 1919, Mr. Llewellyn J. Phillips, of Krugersdorp, 
Chairman of the newly-formed South Africans League 
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(originallv known as the Anti-Asiatic League), addressed a meet¬ 
ing of Rand mineworkers at Johannesburg on the Asiatic 
question. He described the presence of Asiatics in South Africa 
as a great menace to the country. Asiatics were invading all the 
outside town, and were getting control of commerce in the Union 
to an alarming extent. The Indians had grown in population 
from 30,000 thirty years ago to approximately 200,000 in 1919. 
It was estimated that Indians had invested in South Africa about 
8,000,000; and if they continued to progress at that rate, it 
was only a matter of time before they would have control of 
everything, and the white man would be dependent on them for 
the whole of the necessaries of life. It should be a leading politi¬ 
cal question at the next General Election. Mr. Phillips submitted 
that there would be no heritage for them whatever, if 
things were allowed to drift. If the present tendencies con¬ 
tinued, he ventured to predict that their grandchildren would be 
coloured. 

Drastic Darban Besolntions. 

The Anti-Asiatic movement gradually extended from 
Transvaal to Natal, and for some time became the subject of a 
large .correspondence in the newspapers of the Province. The 
first public meeting on the subject in Natal was held in the 
Mayville Congregational Church Hall, Durban, November 7, at 
the instance of the Sydenham Districts Association. The 
following resolutions were proposed by Mr. Leb Macgregor, and 
unanimously carried ' 

“That this public■ meeting strongly protests against the 

serious encroachment of Indians and undesirable coloured people 
into European residential and commercial districts, as being ob^ 
Jectionable for moral, social, economic and national reasons. 
Moreover, the consequences are often financially disastrous to 
European property-owners, and provocative of dangerous racial 
disorders. 


^ We therefore respectfully urge the necessity of prompt legisla¬ 
tion for the purpose of securing throughout the Union • 

1 j The prohibition of any further sales, leases or ‘tenancy of 
land or buildings to Indians or non-Europeans, except in such 
areas as shall be set aside and reserved exclusively for their trade, 
agriculture and residential quarters. 

(b) Prohibiting the issue of any new trading licenses, or 
^ansfer of existing licences, to any I.^dians^ or non- 

' baX“a?Sd." 
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“ That, with a view of meeting the unfair competition of 
Indians and non-Europeans in every branch of industry and com¬ 
merce, legislation should be enacted, applicable throughout the 
Union, providing for the payment of a scale of minimum wages, 
based upon a liberal conception of European standards of living, 
to all skilled, employees irrespective of race or colour. That the 
minimum wages payable in each trade or industry shall be deter¬ 
mined by District Wages Board the members of which must be 
European employers and employees in equal numbers. That 
such legislation shall pot apply tolndians, Natives or other coloured 
store-keepers carrying on trade within bazaars, locations and 
specially exeinpted areas provided that the said storekeepers 
deal exclusively in food, clothing and other requirements of colour 
ed people, and are prohibited from selling, directly or indirectly 
to any Europeans,”. 

General Smuts to Indians. 

At the time of the passing of the Transvaal Asiatic Land and 
Trading Act, Genefral Botha the Boer 'Prime Minister of the 
Transvaal was in Europe in connection with the Peace Conference. 
Subsequently he died and General Smuts became the Premier. 
General Smuts came’ back from the Peace Conference in Nov. 
1919 and at an address of welcome presented by Indians of 
Durban, he said ;— 

' “I thank you for the beautiful address you have presented to 
me, and for the sentiments expressed therein. I am glad to note 
ttiat in the address you have made mention of the fact of your 
countrymen having served under qiy command in the Great War. 
As I have said on previous occasions, I have been proud of the 
privilege of having had under me in East Africa so large a 
number of your countrymen. Some of them came from the In¬ 
dependent Native States of India, Imperial Service Contingents 
and others, who did great and glorious work in this war. I wrote 
from East Africa to the Princes of India of the splendid part 
played by their troops, and that there were few better than 
they. 

“Your countrymen fought not only in East Africa, but took 
hart in other theatres of war. The conquering of the Turkish 
Empire was iii the main the work of the Indian Army. The 
burden of the work in Mesopotamia, Turkestan and the Indian 
Frontier fell almost entirely upon the Indian Army. If the war 
had continued until this year, the Indian Empire would have had 
over a million men in the field. The stupendous part Indians 
have played in this great struggle has had considerable effect on 
the result of the war. 
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“Owing to her magnificent efforts, India has won for herself a 
place among the nations of the world. As a member of the War 
Cabinet, I have had great opportunities of knowing more about 
the feelings of the Indians and their desire for a larger share in the 
apportionment-of commissions in the Army ; and I am glad 1 was 
able to do something for them in the Cabinet. 

“1 have worked in public, and a good deal in private, for the 
recognition of India and her services to the Empire. I strongly 
supported the proposals for granting-commissions to Indians and 
when it was pointed out that this might create an anomalous 
position and that there might be the possibility of Europeans' 
being placed under Indians, I replied ; “Why not? I would be 
proud to serve under an Indian officer if he were able. 

In the Peace Conference India was represented by the 
Maharajah of Bikanir, Lord Sinha, and Mr: Montagu. The 
Maharajah is a personal friend of mine, and Lord Sinha is a man 
of considerable ability and training. He is one of the cleverest 
men I have met, and 1 was able to learn much from him on 
India’s problems. 

“As a result of the war, there was an' emotional feeling 
throughout the world which did not leave India unaffected. 
She desires to govern herself. Other Asiatics have been ruling 
and misruling, and India, after having been under the British 
for over a hundred years, should be given a large measure of 
selfgovernment. I have oeen a party to the Hon. Mr, Montagu’s 
going to India to study the question there, which, has resulted in 
some far-reaching concrete proposals being submitted to the 
British Parliament. The British are a highly imaginative people, 
though they do not appear to be so. There was a great feeling 
m England m favour of India’s aspirations. With the improve^: * 
ment of the status of India the position of the Indians in other 
places will be better- , 

The Problem in S. Africa. 

“Before my return 1 found that the Asiatic Trading Act had 
been passed in the union, and that there had been a great deal 
of irritation among the Indians here, and that the Act had also 
caused a great deal of feeling in India. But the Union Govern- 
ment has decided to appoint a Commission to go into the whole 
matter. India will be represented on the Commission to watch 
over the interests of the Indians, so that no stigma might attach 
to them. ^ 

“Some of you think I look down upon Indians, But that is 
not so, 1 look up to them. They come from a very old 
civilization—much older than ours. They are able to hold their 



The Reciprocity Question 

Relating the reciprocity resc^ution in matters of immigration between 
India and the Dominions f^full text of which will be found in the Indian Annual 
Register, 1919, Part l.I) Mr. Long and Lord Milner, Colonial Secretary, 
addressed despatches to the Governments of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
^South Africa and Newfoundland. The following are their replies. 

South Africa ' 

Siij—With reference to your despatch (Dominions) 504 of 7th 
August 1917 , I have the honour to inform you that I am advised' 
by my ministers that the subject of reciprocity of treatment between 
India and self-governing dominions received their consideration and 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Burton for discussion at the recent 
Imperial War Conference. * . 

I have etc. 

Buxton, Governor-G^eneral. 


New Zealand 

Wellington, 6th November 1918. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that I did not fail to 
•convey to my minister the substance of your despatch (Dominions) 
No. 476 enclosing the copy of a resolution passed by the Imperial 
War Conference relating to reciprocity of treatment between India 
and Dominions and enclosing also a copy of a memorandum on the 
subject prepared by Sir S. P. Sinha. 

I am advised by my ministers to reply that so far as the Govern¬ 
ment of New Zealand are concerned no administrative or legislative 
action appears to be necessary to give effect to the articles of agree¬ 
ment approved by the Imperial War Conference on 24th July 1918. 
Provision already exists for the adimssion of merchants, tourists 
and l^na fide students of all nationalities, who are unable to pass 
the education test by the Immigration Restriction Act 198 provided 
they are in possession of passports issued by their respective 
Governments. 

The Indians domiciled in New Zesdand are subject to no dis¬ 
abilities. They have equal rights and privileges in every respect 
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with Europeans and an Indian domiciled, in this Domi^jion ^ould he- 
entitied to hting in his wKe and children it the- wife and. children 
wore certified by the Government of India or if there w.ero proof 
of a portiianent monogamons marriage. , . , ii, •. / 

’ .1 have, etc,, f. 

Liverpool, Governor Goueialf . 

’ .. 



Canada 


■i-n';' 


Ottawa, 26th March'19^19.‘ 
My Lord,—With reference to the previous correspondence arid 
more particularly to your despach of the 28th January; last on the 
subject of reciprocity of treatment between India and the self' 
governing dominions I have the honour to transmit herewith copies 
of an approved minute of the Privy Council for Canada setting- 
forth the -dews of my responsible advisers. = 


I have, etc., 
Devonshire. 


Certified copy of a report of the Committee of the Privy Council approved 
by his Eicellency the Govemor’General. ■ ; ' ! i 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them'a 
report, dated 22nd March 1919 from the acting Secretary of State 
for internal affairs to whom was referred despatches, dated respec¬ 
tively 7th August 1917, 2'8th August 1918, 28th January 1919 from 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to Your Excellency on'the 
sulgect of reciprocity of treatment between India and the’-^felf- 
governing dominions,, submitting that the memoranduni of thcThdia 
Office, hearing date of 22nd March 1917j which was under'’ coilsi- 
deratibn by the Imperial .War Conference calls attention especially 
to: 1. The policy of restriction of British East Ihdian Immi^ation 
by almost all the self-governing dominions. 2. The policy of Canada 
which places the Ea^ Indian, who is a 3ritish subject, in a less 
advantageous position, than Japanese and other Asiatics,- who do 
not belong to the Empire. 3. The existing regulations of Canada 
which offer almost insuperable obstacles to the entry of wives and 
families of British East Indians now domiciled in Canada. 4. The 
difficuMes met -with by tourists and other non-emmigrant classes in 
establishing their^ght to free access to Canada as pro-yided by, bur 
law.''6. The existing regulations which practically constitute 'an 
embargo against the entry of immigrants of the labouring: clasps. 
The memorandum also suggests the possibility of-an'agreement 
IwtWeehrIndia and the self-goverhiiig .dbmihions.'oil the following 
lines As regards Indiana already permanently settled Wtbe 
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•dpnunious, they should be allowed to bring in wives (subject to 
The'rule of Thonbgamy) and’ minor children and' in other aspects 
'ihould '^not .be leas privileged than Japanese settled immigrants. ’2. 
iFuturb admissions of Indians for labour or settlement should, if 
.possible, be regulated on the lines similar to and not less favourable 
. Than those governing the admission of any other .Asiatic race. 3, 
If this is not possible there might he reciprocal treatment between 
India, and each dominion of immigration for purposes of labour or 
permanent settlement. If a dominion is. determined to exclude 
these two classes of immigration from India, the Indian should be 
free.'.to' dp the same as regards that dominion. It would be clearly 
Ij^ecognised that exclusion in either case was not motived by pre* 
-iiudice of..race but was the outcome of different economic conditions: 

Along with, ^such exclusion, reciprocal arrangements would be 
?niade for. granting full facilities for the admission of tourists, 
j^tudenta and the like and for business visits, entailing temporary 
residence to Indians as this residence wa.s not for labour purposes 
•or- for permanent settlement. 

At the request^f the representatives of India the subject of 
I; reciprocity of treatment between India .and the selfrgoveming 
dominions came up for further consideration at tbe Imperial - War 
.'Conference in 1918. At this conference all. the self-governing 
.„pominions and India were represented and it was unanimously 
'.j^greed that (l) it is an inhei’ent function of the Grovernments of the 
.j jeveral communities of the British commonwealth including India 
Jj^^at each, should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own 
'ipoptdatiou by means of restriction on immigration from any of the 
communities, (2) British, citizens- domiciled .in any British 
‘^ppjintry including India should be admitted iiito any other British 
,|Qpufitry ior .visits for the purpose of pleasure or commerce including 
'temporary residence for the purpose of education. The conditions of 
' ^'uch visits should be regulated on the principle of reciprocity as 
‘ .follows.:—(A) The right of the Government of India is recogni^d 
" To .enact laws which shall have the effect .of subjecting British 
' .citizens domiciled in any other British country to the same conditions 
j in . visting India as those imposed on Indians desiring to visit such 
.. jcountry. (B) Such right to visit of. temporary residence shall in each 
, jii.dividual case be embodied in a passport or written permit issued 
'. by the country of domicile and subject to vise there by an officer 
, appointed by and, acting on behalf of the country to be visited, if 
' Isuch country so desire. (C) S\\ch right shall not extend to a visited 
ji,pr tenipor^ residence for, labour purpose or.to permanent settle- 
, ' nieut. 3. .'Indians already pe^aneutly domiciled in the other British 
' ’^jountries should be allowed to bring in their wves and minor 
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children on condition (a) that not more than one wife and her 
children shall be admitted for each such Indian, and (b) that’ each 
individual' so admitted shall be. certified by the Grovernment of India 
as being the lawful wife or child of such Indian. 

The principal movement of East Indians to Canada occun'ed 
ill 1907 - 08 , the total immigration being under 700 . Of. this 
number possibly not more than 1200 now remain in Canada, there 
having been a heavy exodus to the United States in addtion to- 
which quite a number have returned to India. Climatic, industrial 
and social conditions in Canada have not on the wholq. been found 
congenial. Disease has made considerable inroads upon East Indians^ 
Their; caste system has seriously interfered with their employment 
in many walks of life. Notwithstanding the fact that only a small 
proportion of those who originally emigrated to Cannda are now 
resident here the minister submits that certain modifications of the 
restrictive provisions of the immigration Act and regulations should 
he made for the relief of such of our fellow British subjects of the 
East Indian race as may be affected by the resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference of 24 th July 1918 as above recited. The 
■minister of immigiation and colonisation recommends that the 
declaration unanimously adopted at the Imperial War Conference. 
24^1 July 1918 be approved. 


Australia 


Telegram fm*” *he Governor-General of the Comtuonwealth of Ausbaiia 
to the Counal Ofnce, Whitehall. 

\\ ith reference to your despatch of 28 th August, reciprocity treat¬ 
ment between India and dominions, my despatch 14 th April No. Ofi- 
conveying decisions, Government of Commonwealth of Austialia, 
which are chiefly as follows(a) Government agrees admission, 
DO passports India mdrchants^ students, tourists with their respective* 
wives. Exemption to continue without necessity for annual applica- 
twTi as long as status preserved, (b) Indians domiciled Australia 
may bring one wife and minor children, (c) Australians visiting 
India will reqwire to obtain passports, (d) Legislative proposals will 
be submitted to Parliament to place Indians on equality with other 
British subjects as regards old age and invalid persons, but admissioi. 
to Parliamentary franchise not approved at present. 


■ My Lord,—With reference 
the 28th August last, Dominions 


Ferguson, 

Governor-General of .Australia, 

to your predecessor’s (despatch of 
liNo. 4 <6, transmitting a copy of a 
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resoUitiou relative to reciprocity of treatment lietween India and 
the Domiaions passed by Imperial War Corifei*encc, together with 
a copy of a memorandum on the subject by Mr. S. P, Sinha, I have 
the honour to forward herewith a copy of a communication which 
has been addressed to me by my active Prime Minister. 

I have, etc., 

Governor-Ge neml. 

\our Excellency.—With reference to the Secretary of State’s- 
letter of the :J8th August 1918 , Dominion Ko. - 176 , i desire ta 
inform Your Excellency that the documents traiismittod have been 
considered and Ministers have had the advaiitage also of perusing 
the report of the conference dealing fully with question of reciprocity 
pf treatment between India and the Dominions. As far as' Australia 
is concerned the 'position is that in 190-1 the Commonu’calth 
Government agreed to permit the admission of Indian merchants, 
students or tourists with their wive on passports for a period of 
ouo year, the question of .subsequent stay to be considered on 
application. In view of the resolution and with the desire to gi-\'e 
full efl'eot to the spirit which animated the Conference, the tlovern- 
meiit is now prepared to extend the former arrangement so as to 
permit Indian merchants, students and tourists to be admitted to 
Australia on passports and to remain here indefinitely without the 
need for further application so long as they preseiwe the capacity 
in respect of which the passport was issued. In order that there 
may be no doubt as to the meaning which this Government 
attaches to the term ^Merchant’, it is desired that the Indiait 
Government should understand that the Commonwe.olth Govern¬ 
ment does not consider that the term “Merchant” includes 
retail spookeepers as such or hawkers, and that its application 
is’ confined to persons engaged in the wholesale oversea trade 
between India and Anstralia, It is further agreeil that Imlians 
already hero permanently domiciled in the country may bring in a 
wife and minor children. It will be necessary in the first place for 
pei'sons desiring to take advantage of the aiTongement to apply to 
the Commonwealth Government in order that their status may be 
ascertained, and it will be further necessary tliat the Indian Govern¬ 
ment should issue a certificate that the persons proposetl to l»e 
admitted are the wives and children of the respective applicants. 
The departure from Australia for India of any persons will not be 
permitted unless they are in possession of passports issued or vised 
b}' the Commoiiw'ealth Government. Ko x>assports ' or vises will be' 
given to persons if they are of such classes as woukl be objected to 
by the Government of India. In the light of the agreement rejiched 
at the conference it is understood that the claims of Indians to' enter 
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Australia for the purpose of labour or permanent settlement ^e not 
pressed. It appeal’s' from the-menumaiidum that Indians -vrili'be 
satisfied if they receive treatment not less favourable than that 
accorded to other Asiatic people who are not subjects of the British 
Empire. As Australia does not discriminate against Indians in favour 
of any other Asiatics it is thought that the position should be 
regarded as satisfactory. The main points of internal Australiiui 
adniiuisti-atiou which create differentiation between Indians and 
Australian born persons or white British subjects appear to. tie 
two:—^1) Exclusion from the Parliamentary franchise; and { 3 ^ 
exclusion from tho privileges of the old age invalid pension ia\nr. 
The Commonwealth Cbvernment after giving the matter’'.^fun 
consideration regrets that'it cannot see its way at present to juimit 
Indians to the Parliamentary franchise but in regard to the old ^e 
and invalid pension logislatii’^e proposal will bo submitted as sdoii is 
possible to place Indians on an equality with other British subijects^. 
1 shall be pleased if Your Excellency will ask the Secretary of Staj^ 
to bring this communication under the notice of the (^verriment-of 
India with an assiu’ace of the sincere desire of this Government to 
w'ork in most complete hamony with them in regard to'all matters 
arising out of the agreement reached at the Imperial Conference, ^ ' 



Indians in the British Colonies^ 


■i f "If; :ij: 


Indian Emigrants in the British 
prbximately as follows — 

. Trinidad 
British Guiana 
Mauritius ... 

South Africa 
Eizi ••• ... 

Jamaica 

Canada, E. Africa Australia. '••• 

« 


Colonies are distributed’ ap- 


■ • i.- 

H 7 - Thousand.- I in 
130 . 

260 
150 

20 - 

5 , 000 ; and below. 




The reaspn why they have emigrated is that' the plantations 
of British Colonists held forth very attractive prospects for Indian 
laliourers and artisans, and bac'ked hy tho Xndiaii Government and 
by their counivanw, secured indentured Indians in large numbers to 
woik for them in the Colonies. The present prosperity ^of the 
Colonics is the handiwork of the Indian emigrant. But'like so 
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roaoy other Briti^ **jffOjnises” to lodians* once their olgects .were 
attained the colonists treated the indentures as ‘scraps of paper’ and 
the Indians, worse than slaves. Attention was first drawn to the 
Conditions of these men from the apalling number of suicides, pro¬ 
secutions on paltry chai*ges for breach . of labour laws enacted in 
f'ayour'of employees,, and the inhuman indecencies committed upon 
l^he women-folk. In 1910 the late Mr. Gokhale raised the question 
in^Jihe Impeiial Council and pressed Gh>vernmeDt. for accepting a 
hewlution to stop further indentured emigration to Natal. Two 
years after Government .refused to accept, his further motion to end 
.th^ indbiitui'e system altogether. Then while the infamous recruiting 
.agents flourished openly with their trade and continued to decoy 
young able bodied men and women, and several cases of high-caste 
i^speotable .young , women being carried away for the benefit of 
'Cplonial sahibs came to light, the indenture became more and more a 
system', of glorified slavery, and worse still it humiliated India, in 
the eyes of the whole world as the only country which accepted the 
basest helotry for a mess of potage. 

. Early in the present decade feelings ran high in Indi.a and the 
situation assumed proportions of being a world-scandal. Maliatma 
Gandhi started the famous passive resistance movement in Natal, 
and helped by his wife and a few British friends, notable amongst 
whom was Mr. Polak, he broke the tyrannical laws against the 
Indian settlers and led thousands of his countrj'meu to do the 
same. After untold sufferings of indignities and incarcerations along 

his noble wife and followers Gandhi at last succeeded in creating 
air impasse. His heroic conduct and the essentially spiritual leader- 
sliif) of his baud of passive lesisters at last drew the attention of the 
Svhole world and hastily a settlement was patched up in 1914 , now* 
famous as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement (q. v.) At the present 
moment Indians are again witnessing one of those periodic instances 
of “broken pledges” which so characterise the political conduct of 
the AVest. • ^ 

Later on the Rev. C. P. Andrews and Mr. W. Pearson on the 
requesttof Indians paid a visit to Piji and recounted one of the most 
harrowing tales of misery and shame. The worst degradation, the 
grossest immorality, that a human being can be dragged into, was 
'being practised and encouraged. Lord Harding, one of India’s most 
’.yiierished Viceroys, took the matter up and it was he who strenously 
‘fbiight ' for securing justice and decency to the Indian emigrant, 
‘In' 19 l 2 'd Commission was appointed to enqriire and report on the 
fatter. Lord Hardinge secured abolition of imprisonment for 
’labour offences and minor otlier ameliorations. His work was taken 
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lip by tlu'. prusuut Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, who on September 
r>th, 1916 declared in the Imperial Council- that Government was 
contemplating control of Immigration to the Colonies and to devise 
means to secure for the emigrants free and voluntary engagements. 
Mr. Andrews’ accounts however came pouring in and such was the 
agitation raised over the affair that though preoccupied with the "W'ar 
•Government prohibited all emigration from India as a War 
measure, on account of shortage of labour caused by 6 millions of 
'death from Influen/a ; and though this prohibition was only an 
executive order and not a law of the land, assurances were subse- 
f|iieiitly given' that the system would never be revised. ’We have 
yet to see if this promise faros the fnte of other numerous promises 
•of the like nature. Early this year ( 1920 ) a deputation arrived 
from Uganda to seek the help of the Indian Government in recruit¬ 
ing Indian labour for that Colony though here in India industries 
are l)eing strangled for shortage of labour. In regard to Fizi the 
Viceroy made the following announcement on 24 November 1919 . 
"The Secretary of State for the Colonies has agreed to the cancella¬ 
tion of. indentures on all estates on which the principal reforms 
recommended by Mr. Andrews have not been caiTied out on the 
1 st .lauuary 1920 , but I am not satisfied with this, and I have 
asked tlie Sec. of State to ascertain what would be the cost of 
commuting the remaining indentures and freeing every Indian 
Labourer in F’izi on the 1st. of January next.” 



Administration of lartial Law 
in the Punjab. 

On the 6th of August 1919, in the House of Lords, £arl 
Russel called attention to the administration of Martial 
Law in the Punjab, with special reference to the sentence 
passed upon Mr. Harkissen Lai. The following is the speech 
delivered by Earl Russel in patting the question and the 
statements that followed. 

Earl Russel’s Speech. 

My Lords, serious events have been taking place in India 
to which it is well that public opinion should be directed, 
particularly as they have been, I think, somewhat inadequa¬ 
tely reported in the Press of this country. I refer to the 
various trials by Courts Martial which have been taking place 
in that country. There have been charges made against the 
accused of a serious character, and severe sentences have been 
passed upon them, including in many cases, I think I am right in 
saying, the death penalty. I should like to-day to make my 
remarks rather of an explanatory nature for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining what the facts are and what has happened, as 1 think not 
very much is known about them as yet, and it may be necessary 
to recur to the matter later in the session when we have more 
information before us. 1 would like to ask if 1 can be told to-day 
how many persons have been sentenced to death by Courts- 
Martial, in how many cases that sentence has been carried out, 
and whether in all cases the accused have had an opportunity of 
appeal to the Privy Council before the execution of sentence. 

In putting this Question I ought to apologise personally to the 
nobleLord who, I understand, is to reply, that I did not communi¬ 
cate with him more in detail beforehand, but that was solely due 
to my absence from London and not to any desire to embarass 
him in any way in dealing with the matter. I have very little 
information except with regard to one case, the case of Harkissen 
Lai. and with regard to that I should like to put to the noble 
Lord the information which has been given to me and to ask 
him how far it agrees with his version of what has happened. 
We want to consider in this matter, when we have all the facts 
before us, whether the action that has been taken amounts to a 
necessary, although severe, repression of sedition and treason, or 
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whether it amounts to a mere exhibition of autocratic power 
which has not been justiiied by the circumstances. 

In this particular case I think I am right in saying the sen¬ 
tence has been one of transportation for life and the offence, so 
I am given to understand,, was that of advising people in Lahore 
to close their shops. If that be true it would naturally occur to 
all of us that there was some disproportion between the offence 
and the sentence. This gentleman is a barrister-at-law of the 
Middle Temple. I do not say that that, in itself, is sufficient to 
raise a piesumption. Had he been a member of Gray’s Inn it 
might have been otherwise. He resided aC Lahore and is, I am 
told, about fifty years of age, carrying on the business of a banker. 
The agitators in India, I am informed, prepared a day of humilia¬ 
tion, as a protest against the Rowlatt Acts, for observance by the 
native population, and originally appointed March 30. Although 
some manifestations took place on that day, the date was generally 
postponed to April 6, when a day of humiliation was observed at 
Lahore at Harkissen Lai's instigation. He issued a notice in the 
local papers recommending among other things the closing of 
shops. I do not know what the other things were- I do not 
know whether anything worse or rao.'-e violent than the closing 
of shops was recommended but there is no suggestion that it was. 
It appears that it is solely as a result of his action on ,this day, 
his responsibility for the holding of the day of humiliation at 
Lahore and, in particular, for the closing of the shops, that he 
now stands charged with sedition. 


The legal circumstances connected with this case appear to 
me to want some explanation. According to my information it 
was not until April 13 that Martial Law was declared in the 
Punjab, this offence, if this was the oflence, having been commit¬ 
ted, your Lordships will remember, on April 6. The effect of 
the declaration of Martial Law was to faring into Operation Bengal 
Regulation No. 10 of 1804. Some very old Regulation of a penal 
nature IS apparently revived by the declaration of Martial Law. 
The effect of the declaratjon is to suspend the function of the 
oidinary Criminal Courts of Judicature, and the Governor-General 
IS empowered to direct the immediate trial by courts-martial of 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government. Then, on 
the day following that declaration, the Governor-General jn 
Legislative Council promulgated Ordinance No. l of iqio, aiving 
power to the Local Government to appoint Commissions to try 
persons charged with offences under Bengal Regulation No. 1, 
and to exercise all the powere of General Court Martial under the 
Indian Army Act, The Ordinance made provision for the trial 
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of all persons charged with offences referred to in the Bengal 
Regulation, dated after April 13, while the Ordinance itself is 
made to come into force between May 15 and 16. On April 14 
Harkissen Lai was arrested, and he was deported to a place which 
I pronounce witn some fear, Isakhel, on the North West Frontier 
of the Punjab, outside the Martial Law area, where he was given 
fcis liberty. On April 21 a further Ordinance was promulgated 
empowering the Commission under Ordinance No. i to try any 
persons charged with any offence. After that Ordinance had 
been issued Harkissen Lai was arrested on May 8 where he was, 
outside the area of Martial Law, and brought back to Lahore to 
stand trial for an offence against Regulation No. i. He had 
great difficulty in getting a pleader to act for him. The Military 
authority prevented any pleader he wanted from entering 
into the Martial Law area. At the time these facts were commu¬ 
nicated to me there were grave doubts as to when he would be 
tried or for what he would be tried. Telegrams were sent which 
no doubt the noble Lord received at the India Office, and by the 
way, a complaint is made that a telegram sent to Messrs. Barrow, 
Rogers and Nevil, who would have acted for him in this 
country, was intercepted or slopped by the Censorship. 1 should 
be very glad to know if telegrams were sent and were stopped ; 
they certainly were not received. These getlemen wrote to 
the Secretary of State, and I think I am right in saying that they 
interviewed the noble Lord who is to reply. Thy were told 
about the telegram to the Secretary of State More information 
has been obtained from a copy of the “Leader” of May 26, which 
published ‘in extenso’ these cables. Harkissen Lai was appa¬ 
rently to be tried at this date, and has been tried since, He 
was charged with a long set of offences which I will read to 
your Lordship in a moment—treason and sedition and matters 
of that kind. He was charged before the Martial Law Commission 
for conspiracy, waging war, sedition and “membership of an un¬ 
lawful assembly.” I know nothing about these but I ask whether 
the charge of conspiracy and waging war does really refer only 
to the action in recommending a day of humiliation, or whether 
it refers to something further. Perhaps the noble Lord will 
inform your Lordships on the point. 

Your Lordships will also notice that he has apparently been 
tried under an Ordinance which was made retrospective, for doing 
something which was not an offence, or if an offence, was not 
triable by Court-Martial at the time the offence was committed, 
and coiild not have been tried by Court Martial except by virtue 
of the retrospective Ordinance made afterwards. I should be glad’ 
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if the noble Lord will deal generally with the offences alleged 
against the various leaders of the revolt as they are regarded, and 
if at the same time some official statement could be made, because 
apparently news is not very folly published in this country on 
these matters. I should like to ask in this connection, whether 
Press cables on these matters are censored. In setting out in any 
official statement the offences of these gentlemen'I think it should 
be stated for public information not merely that the charge is 
sedition, conspiracy, or waging war, but that the specific acts 
which it is alleged they have committed should also be stated. 
To wage war sounds a very serious charge, but if it is merely 
recommending shopkeepers to close their shops it sounds a very 
different thing. It would be well if the specific acts were given in 
any statement published by the India Office. It is desirable that 
some official statement should be issued, because there were many 
trials and severe sentences and I am convinced the public would 
like to be satisfied that injustice has not been done, that people 
have had a fair trial, that the sentences have not been dispropor¬ 
tionate, to the offence, and that the offences have been real 
offences of which the Government were bound to take notice. 

Lord Sydenham said 

My Lords, before the noble Lord replies I should like to draw 
attention to one aspect of the matter to which the noble Earl has 
not referred. If he ^had realised the situation in the Punjab^ I 
think perhaps, he might have been less ready to assume that in- 
justice had been done. I am sure that is not in the least his fault, 
but it is the fault of the reticence which -we have observed in 
regard to matters affecting India—a reticence which, I believe, will 
lead to some extremely unpleasant surprises on the part of the 
public. :q 

The rising in the Punjab was unlike anything which has 
happened since the Mutiny. It is the first time since those dark 
days that the cry “ Kill the English ” was raised. It is also the 
first time that mobs have been led by English-speaking Indians 
dressed in European dress. I am told from a private source 
that an English woman belonging to the British Zenana Mission 
was caught by the mob and received six great wounds on her 
head. She was nearly killed. A kindly Indian said, “ She is only 
an English Mission Miss, and she does no harm but the mob 
shouted, “ She IS English, kill her That was the kind of spirit 
which animated the mobs in Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, and other 
places. The unfortunate woman just escaped with her life, and 
she owes her life to the gallant Sikhs who saved a good many of 
our helpless fellow countrymen and countrywomen. .. 
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But for the strong action of Sir Michael O'Dower there might 
have been no Europeans left in thePuhjab,and the situation might 
have become desperate. ^We ought to remember that fact in 
assuming at once that injustice has been done to some of the 
people concerned., We ought to remember that the sentences, 
if they were somewhat severe, may have been justified by the 
great gravity of the situation at the time. The noble Earl does 
not seem to know that this was part of a well organised revolt just 
as has happened in Egypt. As to the closing of the shops, to 
which the ^ noble Earl referred, I do not know whether he is 
aware that in India this is always a signal for .riot. When shops 
Qfi ordered to be closed you know riot is ot hand. Therefore, 
while 1 am sure that every member of your Lordships’ House 
would be most anxious that no injustice should be done. I ask you 
ip remember that the situation was very critical, and if it had not 
been grasped by a strong hand a large number of our countrymen 
and countrywomen would have been killed. 

Lord Sinha’s Reply 

The Under Secretary to State for India (Lord Sinha)said ; My 
Lords, I regret that owing to the absence of the noble Earl 
(Lord Russel) from town he was not able to communicate 
with me and tell me what were the precise points upon 
which he desired information, with the result that some of the 
points put to me to-day I cannot answer, because 1 have no in¬ 
formation with regard to them ; but so far’ as I can, I shall 
endeavour to give what 1 consider to be a connecied narrative of 
the events which resulted in these convictions including that of 
Mr. Harkissen Lai and other gentlemen mentioned. Before I go 
into that I shall like to say that, in common with all the sentences 
passed by the Courts Martial, or Special Commissions of Courts 
Martial, Mr. Harkissen Lai’s case has been reviewed by the Local 
Government, and we received a cable yesterday saying that the 
sentence, which seemed so severe to the noble Earl, of transporta¬ 
tion for life and forfeiture of property, has been remitted entirely 
with regard to forfeiture, and with regard to transportation com¬ 
muted to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Before I pass on 1 .should like also to mention that the offence 
with which he was charged, amongst others, was, under Section 
121A of the Indian Penal Code, of waging war against His 
Majesty, and that the only punishment provided by the law is 
sentence of death, or transportation for life, accompanied in either 
case with forfeiture of property, and that no other sentence can 
be awarded if the accused is found guilty of the offence with which 
he is charged. As I have said before, all these sentences by Courts 
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Martial and Special Commission are being reviewed from the very- 
beginning by the Local Government, and in this particular case 
our information received yesterday is that the sentence has been 
commuted to two years’ rigorous imprisonment, and the forfeiture 
has in this case, as in all other cases, been remitted. I should 
like also to make an observation with reference to what fell from 
the noble Lord, Lord Sydenham, about the closing of shops 
being a signal for revolt. I do not know that, nor is there any 
information in the possession of the India Office or of the Sec¬ 
retary of State for India, which would enable me to say that it is 
a correct statement. 

Now, my Lords, I can best supply the information which' the 
noble Earl desires by giving as short a narrative as 1 can, in a con¬ 
nected form, of the events which have resulted in these and other 
convictions. If I omit to give any information which the noble 
Earl desires, I shall be glad to give it to him on his communicating 
with me. The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act (com¬ 
monly called the Rowlatt Act) was passed by the Legislative 
Council of India on March 18, 1919, in spite of the opposition of 
the non-official members thereof, and it was preceded as well as 
followed by a widespread agitation in all parts of India, including 
the Punjab, A determined agitation, as well as resort to passive 
resistance, was threatened before the measure was actually passed, 
and became more active afterwards. It followed a double line 
of action—namely, direct ciriticism of the Act by means of public 
speeches and actions, and the initiation of the movement of pas¬ 
sive resistance by a vow of ‘Satyagraha’ (observance of truth). 
This latter movement in particular, to which an influential leader 
of Indian public opinion, Mr. Gandhi, gave his support and coun¬ 
tenance, was ushered in by demonstrations of the observance of a 
day of fasting and the closing of shops and places of business. 

On March 30, the day originally 6xed as the day of fasting, 
many shops were closed in Delhi in sympathy with the movement, 
but'the efforts of the crowd to impose abstention upon the Railway 
refreshment contractor at the Delhi Railway Station, caused the 
first collision with the police. The disturbances of that day were 
quelled in fact with the help of the military, and so far as can be 
ascertained some five .or six persons amongst the rioters were 
killed, and fifteen or sixteen others wounded. Thereafter the 
promoters of the Satyagraha arranged that the 6th of April 
should be observed throughout India as a day of humiliation, the 
design being to cause the complete cessation of work as a sign of 
a protest against the obnoxious measure. On April 6 many 
places of business and shops were closed in various parts of India, 
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-inclading the Punjab. On Aoril 9 Mr. Gandhi, who was on* 
his way to Delhi, was turned back to his own Province—namely, 
Bombay—as it was considered undesirable for him to visit the 
Provinces of Delhi and the Punjab, which were in a state of 
excitement. 

On April 10 slight disturbances took place at Lahore, at 
which the police were called in, and a few casualties occurred. 
Thereafter disturbances more or less serious followed in various 
parts of India—for example Bombay, Calcutta, and Abmedabad 
etc.—but the outbreak in the Punjab was more determined and 
prolonged, and it may be useful to state in chronological order 
the events which occured in the Punjab from April 10 onwards, 
and which may be directly attributed to the movements above 
described. Of course, with regard to disturbances of this kind 
no single cause can be said to be the actual cause, and there must 
be many more direct and indirect causes and predisposing causes. 
On April 10 there was serious rioting at Amritsar (Punjab; after 
the removal by executive order of two prominent organisers of 
the agitation against the Rowlatt Act—namely, Dr. Kitchlew 
(Mahomedan) and Mr. Satya Pal ( Hindu.) The Town Hall and 
the National and the Chartered Banks were burnt down. Five 
Europeans were killed, and there were about thirty deaths among 
the rioters. On the 12th at Kasur the Post Office and the 
MunsifPs Court were burnt, the Treasury was attacked, and' two 
British warrant officers were murdered, and three other officers 
severely Wounded. By this time the Government of India had good 
reason to believe that the Punjab disturbances were not a sporadic 
outburst of riots but amounted to organised risings with definite. 
anli-Government and still more definite anti-British bias, and 
although co-ordination between different places was indifferent, 
simultaneous cutting of railway and telegraph lines at widely 
different places and deliberate destruction of Government property 
and attacks upon and burning of public buildings, pointed to 
some common purpose. Several Europeans had been brutally 
murdered, and the lives of Europeans in isolated stations were 
in great peril. 

[n these circumstances the Government of India at the in¬ 
stance of the Local Government {Punjab;, sanctioned on April 13 
last the application of the State Offences Regulation X of 1804 
to the Districts of Lahore and Amritsar ; or, in other words, 
declared Martial Law in the said districts, subject to the following 
modifications. First, the maintenance of ordinary Courts for 
ordinary offences. Notwithstanding the declaration of Martial 
Law in those areas the ordinary Courts were still sitting and 
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dealing with ordinary, offences; Secondly, the appointment uf 
Special Commissioners composed of men of .ripe .experience and 
judicial knowledge instead of the Courts-Martial which would 
otherwise have Jricd offences under Martial .Law. These Special 
Commissions were composed in each instance of two Judges of 
experience and one Indian magistrate,so that technically a Special 
Commission was more or less of the character of a special tribnnal N 
of great expeiiencev 

Earl Russel : Do I understand that the effect of Regulation 
No. 1 (1919) was to substitute the Special Commissions for an 
ordinary Court-Martial ? 

!. Lord Sinha:.That is so. To resume the narrative of events 
in the Punjab. On April 14th troubles spread tQ Gujranwala, 
where a large mob attacked the station and burnt the overbridge, 
destroying subsequently the church, Dak bungalow, and other 
Government property. It stopped and looted a passenger train 
and cut the wires on every side. From the 15th to the 18th 
riots of a similar nature took place at Waairabad, Sangla Hill, 
Lyallpore, Chuhurkhana, and in G11 jrat on the 19th where the 
railway station was sacked, records burnt, and telegraphs-des¬ 
troyed all along the line. Martial Law was extended to Gujrati- 
wala District on. the 16th, to Gujrat on the 20th, and to Lyall- 
pore on , April 23. The proclamation of Martial Law had a 
benehcial effect, and the outbreak and outrages ceased soon after¬ 
wards. . . 

I have shown already that Martial Law was proclaimed in oiily 
five districts—Lahore, Amritsar, Giijranwala, Gujrat and Lyall- 
pbre. It was abrogated in Gujrat District and most rural areas on 
May 28. On June 9 it was discontinue ! everywhere except the 
railways and Lahore and on June 11 it was discontinued-at 
Lahore. 

' ■ r ■ « . 

The information which the noble Earl wanted with regard to 
the Regulation of 1804 is this« It was an ancient law revived for 
a particular purpose. The impression which the noble Earl had 
with regard to it is hardly correct. The Regulation of 1804 
merely empowers the Governor-General in Council to declare 
Martial Law when there is open rebellion or insurrection. Thai 
power exists by virtue of that Regulation, and was revived by 
legislation of the ordinary kind in 1872. That regulation there¬ 
fore means nothing more than this, that when there is insurrec¬ 
tion or rebellion in any part of India it is competent to the 
Governor-General. to . declare Martial Law over these areas, and 
to continue it so long as the insurrection or rebellion exists. 
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I will deal next with the tribunals; which administered the lavt 
during the time that Martial Law was in operation. They were 
of the^ following kind., First, there was the Special Commission, 
to which I referred just now, composed of two experienced Judgei 
■and. one Indian magistrate which dealt with offences undei 
..Regulation to of 1804—that, is tO’ say, offences committed by 
!peoptes who. had been taken, so to speak, '‘flagranti delicto.” 
Later on, bv another Regulation which the noble Earl mentioned, 
.all other offences of a serious nature which the Local Government 
.directed them to Iry. or committed to them for the purpore of 
trying, were dealt with by them. That is the highest kind.of 
tribunal that existed during this time. Then there were Courts- 
Martial which summarily disposed of offences against Martial 
•Law.-for example, Orders issued by the General Officer Com¬ 
manding, Curfew Orders ordering people not to go out at night 
after a certain time, Orders controlling the price of commodities 
such as foodstuffs, Orders to open shops and so on. These were 
minor offences—breaches of rules and regulations made by the 
military authorities—and were punished by Regulations made by 
them which also deflned, the penalties. The ’ offences were 
summarily tried and are in. any case not punishable with higher 
punishments than two years’ imprisonment. There were also in 
-operation the ordinary Criminal Courts which dealt with ordinary 
offences as well as offences arising under these disturbances. Just 
as Martial Law has been altogether abrogated in the whole of 
the area since June, so all Martial Law tribunals have now been 
dissolved, and there is only one tribunal under the Defence of 
India Act still sitting and it has one or two more cases to try. 

I will now give your Lordships the number of persons con¬ 
victed by these different tribunals, the nature of the sentences, 
-and what has been done by way of commutation. The most 
serious cases were all tried by the special Commissions. They 
tried 852 persons altogether, and 582 of them were convicted 
and 270 were acquitted. Offences against Martial Law 
‘Orders disposed of summarily, so far as figures are available 
up to now, were altogether 1,500 cases. These were disposed 
of either by the summary Courts Martial or by the ordinary 
•Courts. I have already mentioned in connection with the 
-sentences inflicted that it must be borne in mind that the Special 
Commissions only tried cases of the most serious nature in which 
people were charged either with waging war, or with sedition, or 
with something of that kind and under the law most of the 
offences were .punishable, without alternative, either with death 
or with transporation for life. But sentences have from the 
beginning been subject to revision by the Local Government and 
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the Government of India. Redactions in commutations have been 
decided on by the Local Government, and in nearly 5°° cases 
large reductions have been granted. Apart from the above, all> 
sentences by forfeiture are without exception being remitted by 
the Local Government. ' 

Earl Russell : I do not know if the noble Lord gave the sen¬ 
tences actually imposed in the first instance : I do not think I 
caught them. 

Lord Sinha ■ I have mentioned the number of persons con¬ 
victed. With regard to the sentences, I have not yet given the 
details. 

Earl Rnssell : Having got the number convicted, I wanted to 
know what the original sentences were in those cases. 

Lord Sinha : The original sentences were, in lo8 cases the- 
death sentence. Of these, i8 have been executed, not having 
appealed ; 28 out of the 108 have been reduced to transportion 
for life, 23 to" imprisonment for 10 years, 13 to imprisonment for 
7 years, 21 to shorter terms of imprisonment, and there are 5 cases 
now to be dealt with by the Privy Council, The rest of the 
cases are also pending,in as much as the same point that had arisen- 
in the case now under appeal also arises in them. But out of the 
to8 sentences awarded, only 18 were executed and, as the Govern¬ 
ment of India informed us, the principle upon which the com¬ 
mutations have been granted is this—whenever there has been no 
factor of actual murder they have commuted the capital sentences- 
either to imprisoment or transportation. As regards convictions 
by the inferior Summary Courts, there are about 1,500. They are 
being separately reviewed case by case by the local Governments 
which will doubtless grant reduction on generous scale as they 
have done in the other cases. 

With regard to the specific case of Mr. Harkissen Lai and 
those who were tried with him, I have already said that the 
offence with regard to which they were charged and of which 
they have been found guilty by the Special Commission, com¬ 
posed as I have already stated, was an offence under Section 
121 A—namely, of waging war, for conspiracy to wage war. The 
only sentence possible for the Court to award was that which it 
did award, namely transportation for life and forfeiture. That 
has been commuted. These cases are now under appeal to the 
Privy Council, and therefore I consider that it would not be 
right and proper for me to deal with the facts of the case or to 
deal with the question how far the facts of the case justified the- 
verdict of the Court which tried them. Nor I have got the 
judgments with me even to place the findings,‘-in extenso” before 
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your Lordships. But from the short telegraphic summary that 
we have received in the India Office 1 can only say that it is 
stated that the findings of the Commissions are that the mob 
was incited to violence by their inflammatory speeches and that 
in effect they were the chief local organisers of the risings—not 
that they had been convicted, as the noble Earl’s information 
seemed to suggest, of waging war because they advised people 
to close shops. However that may be, their sentences have been 
reviewed and revised by the local Government, and reduced, as I 
have already said, in Mr. Harkissen Lai’s case to two years’ 
rigorous imorisonment and to other terms of imprisonment for 
the others who were accnsed with him and convicted with him. 

Having regard to what has fallen ffom the noble Earl, as well 
as from Lord Sydenham, I should like to repeat what the Secre¬ 
tary of State said with the concurrence of the Viceroy in another 
place (H.of C.)on May 22 last—namely, that you cannot have dis¬ 
turbances ofthis kind and of this magnitude without an inquiry into 
the causes and into the measures taken to cope with these distur¬ 
bances. In circumstances of this kind the immediate and para¬ 
mount duty (I think 'your Lordships will agree with me) of the 
Government of India was to protect life and to restore order ; 
and at the same time it must use, as it was bound to use, the 
exceptional powers at its-disposal only so far as was necessary 
for the immediate purpose, actions necessarily prompt, probably 
hasty, have to be reviewed and revised when order has once more 
been restored with a view to ensuring the confidence of the well 
disposed that the action had been adequate and not merciless, 
sufficient but not excessive, The time has now arrived for this 
stage, and the Secretary of State and the Viceroy have been in 
constant communication by cable and have every hope that a 
definite announcement with regard to the promised inquiry will 
be duly made and within a short time. 

fiarj Russell : The noble Earl has not answered one point. 
Is there any censorship of free communication by Press cables 
between India and this country at the present time ? 

Lord Sinha : I am afraid I am not able to answer that to-day. 

Lord Sinha Snubbing Sydenham. 

Lord Ampthill : I am loth to intrude with a trivial criticism 
while a subject so grave as this is being discussed, but there is 
one thing I should like to ask the noble Lord who sought to 
inflict a severe snub on Lord Sydenham by flatly contradicting ■ 
his statement that the closing of shops was the signal for revolt. 
He went further and said there was no information in the India 
Office which would confirm that opinion. How on earth did the 
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noble Lord, the Under-Secretary, know that my noble friend was 
going to make that particular statement, and how in the brief 
period, less than two minutes, which elapsed between his remarks 
and the Under-Secretary's reply was it possible for him to make 
a search in the archives of the India Office which would justify 
so sweeping a' statement, as that.? Unless the noble Lord has 
got gift of second sight I cannot imagine any thing that could 
have justified a statement of that kind. There are many things 
in India which are, well known to those who have been there for 
which, I daresay, it would not be possible to. find documentary 
evidence in the India Office, and the fact that my noble friend 
has not seen anything io the India Office to confirm his view is 
no proof that such a thing does not exist in India. 

Lord Sinhft : I must have made myself very much misunder¬ 
stood if the noble Lord thought that I was administering a snub 
to Lord Sydenham when I made that statement.. All I meant 
to say was this that, so far as I was concerned, I had no know¬ 
ledge that it was a fact that the closing of shops was a signal of 
revolt. I have never beard it, 1 have never read it. I have not 
seen it stated either by any person or in any book. I will also 
say this, that in connection with these disturbances and alt the 
reports made from the Government of India Office with which I 
have endeavoured to make myself familiar, I have not come 
across any statement to that effect by any person of authority or 
otherwise. And therefore, if I may humbly venture to say so, 
it would not require any foresight on my part to know, or any 
second sight on my part to be able to anticipate, the statement 
which was going to be made by the noble Lord when he said that 
was his impression—because I take it it is nothing more than 
that, for the noble Lord did not himself say that to his knowledge 
the closing of shops was a signal for revolt. It must be somer 
thing which he has heard or read, and alt I intended to say was 
that my knowledge and my information did not support that, 
and so far as the reports in connection with these disturbances 
are concerned, all of which 1 have read, there is nothing to support 
the idea that the closing of shops was a signal for revolt On the 
contrary, the reports show that the closing of shops was nothing 
more than a protest against the passing of an obnoxious legislation. 

■ Lord Sydenham : May I correct the noble Lord on one point. 
I did not say ihe closing of shops was a signal for ‘‘revolt” ; I 
said for “riot,” which is a very different matter. In the Punjab 
it was revolt, but in Bombay we know perfectly well, if there is 
going to be a riot, by the fact that the shops are being closed. 

Lord Sinha : I mis-heard the noble Lord, and that is why 
I said that that was not the information. 



Punjab Affairs in Englaiid 

December 1919 

At the tirae of Lord Eusell’s enquiry in the Lords on August 6, 
1919 re the administration of Martial Law in the Punjab, little was 
hnowii of General Dyer’s exploits at Amritsar, both in India and 
Englaiid. [The appalling alrccities ccirmitted by British Public 
JS'ervantsof the Punjab on the Pur jahees Ihemseh’es during the Martial 
Law regime of that Hero (Nero 1 ) of Punjab, Sir Michael O'Dowyer, 
were kept a sealed look quite for a considerable period till the apo¬ 
calyptic braggadocio of General Dyer before the Hunter Ccmniittee. 
Only news which aggravated the situalibn and gave colour to the fanci¬ 
ful “rebellion” in the Punjab were allowed _ to filter through during 
this period and all else was taboo. Freedom of movement, freedom 
of speech and action, freedom of the Press, was I'uthlessly sup¬ 
pressed, and Jhallianwala swallowed her tears in silence. Of the 
horrible barbarities committed, not by a frenzied mob, but by the 
King’s trusted servants on bis innocent subjects (helpless Indian 
subjects), none knew anything. The Secretary of State and the 
India Office was silent, the GoverLment of India was silent, the 
Punjab administration, backing the whole game, was silent, and 
silently hundreds of veteran war-weary distracted Punjabees were . 
brutally crushed to death, hundreds dragooned into crawling 
serpent-fashion on the streets, into salaaming Britishers and other 
uamele^ barbarities—and all India awaiting the while in breathless 
suspense of the unknown. 

■With the exit from the arena of the great Hero (O’Dowyer)' 
enquiries were set on foot. The Seva Samity of Lahore and the 
Congress Enquiriy Committee began collecting accounts and lastly 
came the Hunter Committee. General Dyer gave before it on 
the 19 th Nov. and it was then that the world knew of the Amritsar, 
tribulations. A cry of horror rose from end to end of India, and 
since then matters have taken an ^together new turn. News 
reached England early in December last and atonc^ it roused a 
chorus of disclaimer from the British Press, and in the House of 
Commons Mr. Secretary Montagu cornered.with questions. The 
following pages wdll give some idea of the depth of feeling raised 
in England. 
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Extracts from the Times on the Amritsar Massacre. 

A profound impression has been made in this country by the 
arrival of Indian newspapers .containing, reports of the pYidence given 
befo^ -the - Coipniittee, presided over by Lord Hunter, which is now 
inquiring- into the rebellious disorders in India last April.: It- -u'as 
vaguely known that very severe measures were, taken at Amritsar, 
the religious capital oH the Sikhs and the scene of the worst out¬ 
breaks. . Our con’espondent at Simla telegraphed at the time that 
at Amritsar “the troops dispersed the “rioters on Sunday with very 
heavy casvwlties.” It was certainly not known that an unarmed 
gathering.'which had met, in defiance of a military proclamation, in 
airenclos3d'space at Amritsa^', have been fired upon without any 
ifhm^iate' warniEg, and that 400 had been killed. The public are 
shocked, not only, by the occurrence itself, but. also because this 
disclosure has only been made iii Great Britain nine months after 
the event occurred. The broad facts about the risings in India .are 
common. .knowledge. ' Subject to any conclusions which may be 
recjched Lord .Hunter’s' Committee, the general impression, is that 
they >vei;e-; deliberate and organized, and were revolutionary iii 
chai-Mter. j^iord Chelmsfoid, the Viceroy, used the >yords “open 
i'ebellioi’,!’,,.and, the' circumstances appear to confirm his verdict. 
The .outbrealM. occurred at widely separate points. In the Bombs^r 
r residency, ,a' telegraph office and a cotton mill, , were biumed at 
Ahmgdabad, wliprej a police officer was murdered while a definite 
attempt' ,was made .to seize the impoitaiit railway junction o.f 
4 ii'iimgani, at, which iplace an Indian official was killed and burned. 
There w.cre menacing disturbances in Bombay and Calcutta. Numer¬ 
ous attempts,! at train-wrecking were.made, .and the telegraph \yjres 
were systematically, cut. At Delhi a mob.tried to sack the railway 
station, and was fired upon, and at Lahore a crowd which tried;!to 
niarch to the European quarter was sim.ilarly repulsed. Gujranwkla 
railway station was burned, and in an attack on Kasur station a 
British soldier wiis killed. The concentration upon railway stations 
is one of the chief circumstantial proofs that the outbreak' was 
planned by tlever brains ; but'it is alM necessary fb state that the 
.groatei- part- of India' was entirely 'unaffected'by these disturbances! 
Maiiyi Explanations of their origin have been offered. Their 
iirincipal 'ostensible cause was the Opposition offered to the Eowlatt 
Act, a measure passed in conformity with the reedmmebdations • of 
Mr. ■ Jusrice Kotvlatts Committee on Eevolutionary Conspiracies in 
India. . Our own view has always been that the I^owTa‘',t Act arid 
other alleged grievances were used as a pretext. We iaid at iffiO 
time, and continue to believe, that the object of the movement was 
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to- render BritisJi role iinpos^ble; that they .:had ihflamedi the; 
iterant popiilace with wild stories.;, that the tentacles- ^j!the.*/cons-.T 
piracy extended far beyond India ; and that (as has since been'i fully 
proved) the secret leaders were in touch with the Eussian Bolshevist, 
movement. •' . 

It is necessary to recite these facts in order that the'public 
may understand the atmosphere in which the deplorable. massacre 
at Amritsar occurred; .Parts of Punjab were aflhme-with rebellion,; 
and many unprovoked acts of violence, had'been committed- by 
Indian niobs. The worst of these w^re wrought at Amritsar,’which 
was seething with sedition, fanned steadily by inflammatory speeches. 
On the morning of Apiil 10 , two prominent Amritsar agitators,- Dr.. 
Kitchlu and Mr. Satya Ptd, werb airested and expelled.-..rAt-.that 
time, as the evidence shows, the. story had been si)read -in the 
Amritsar district that British rule was at an end and villagers, 
eager for loot had flocked into the city. An hour or. so after the 
expulsions a number . of mobs, said to have .been largely composed 
of “hooligans,” got out of: hand and practically took possession of the 
place. They sacked the local branch of the National Bank of -India,' 
looting property worth about .£ 80 , 000 , and killing the British, 
manager and his accountant, whose bodies were soaked in kerosene aiid-. 
burned, together with the Wnk premises. They killed the British 
manager of the Alliance Bank; burned the Town Hall and other- 
buildings; assaulted a British lady missionary and left her for dead.^‘* 
killed • a British guard at the railway station and tried to tear.ujr 
the rails. There was only a handfid of troops in Amritsar ■ on* this 
day and at one point they fired on a mob, hilling eight people. i.Ou. 
April 11 the city remained in the hands of the rioters, and there 
was one encounter in which a few were wounded. Troops iium))ei’- 
ing 300 , of whom 100 were British, arrived during the day and date 
at night Brigadier-General Dyer, then commanding at Jullundvir, 
arrived by motor-car and took over control from the civil authonticsi 
During April 12 there were no collisions, but the city was still in' 
the possession of lawless persons. On the morning of the.l 3 th April 
General Dyer marched through the city withaSmall jcolumn, and- 
.caused a proclamation to be read at eighteen different points. ..The 
proclantation, according to Mr. Miles Irvingi the senior civil officer 
on the spot, was to the effect that “no meetings would . .be allowed, 
and if any meetings were held they were liable to. be fired upon 
straightaway.” In the afternoon General Dyer heard that a meeting 
was being held at Jallianwalla Bagh, an enclosed garden with narrow 
entrances. He marched there with “twentyfive British-rifles, twenty- 
five Indian (Beluchi) rifles, forty Guikhas armed with kukkis 
(short curved swords) and two armoured .cars.” The cers 
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not enter the garden, but General Dyer took his riflemen inside, 
and opened fire ‘^in thirty seconds.” He fired 1,650 rounds, all the 
amniuiiition he had. There were at lest 5,000 people present, pos¬ 
sibly many more, and the result was a massacre. The exact number 
of killed is believed to have been 415, and General Dyer thought 
that probably three times that immber must have been wounded. 

We do not propose to offer any final opinion upon General Dyer’s- 
action \intil the conclusions of Lord Hunter’s Committee are made 
known, but bis evidence cannot be published without comment. On 
bis .own showing, his condvut appears to us to be indenfensible, and 
its woi’st feature was that he did not stop firing when the crowd ins¬ 
tantly began to disperse. Mr. Yusuf Khan, a resident of Amritsar, and 
one of the oldest members of the Punjab Legislative Council, told 
the Committee that in his opinion General Dyer’s action was 
justified ; that something had to be done to quell the disturbances ; 
that sooner or later “drastic action” would have been necessary ; 
and that in fivot the shooting in the garden quelled the rising. Wo 
have little doubt that it did, but we cannot accept all the views of 
Mr. Yusuf Khan ; and variovs statements made by General Dyer 
to the Committee suggest that he held an excessive and unwarrant¬ 
able conception Iwth of his own powers and of the steps necessary 
to restore order. It is true that he faced several thousand people 
with only fifty rifles ; but the crowd was unarmed, and was given 
no chance of departing quietly. On the question of 1*e wounded, 
who were left untended, there may be some foundation for General 
Dyer s contention thar his force was “not in a position to render 
medical aid. ’ The order that Indians were to crawl through the 
street where Miss Sherwood was attacked strilces us as ridiculous. 
It was indeed q\iickly revoked by some higher authority. Sir 
Miohasl O'D.vyer, then Lieutenatit-Governor of the Punjab, sent a 
telegram appi'oviiig of General Dyer’s action, but we must assume 
for the present that he did so on insufficient knowledge. The Army 
Hoad(iuarters in India gave the General command of another 
brigade at Kohat, which does not look like censure. For the rest, 
we mvist await for fuller information, for it is quite clear that we know 
far too little about what happened in India last April. In the 
meantime it i.s necessary to inquire very urgejitly why Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford, in their pul)lic stateiucuts and in the summaries 
issued to the Press, never made any allusion to what hay'pened in 
this Amritsar garden. >:ot by any means for the first time, there 
appear-s to have been studious concealment of relevant facts ; but 
perhaps Mr. Montagu was not permitted to know the whole truth, 
because on May 29, and again on October 30, he made statements 
in the House of Commous at Variance with the number of casualties 
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now acknowledged. We may add that it is extremely unfoi'tunate 
that the GU)vernment of India have permitted the National Congress 
to meet at Amritsar next week ; hut the attempt to attribute 
sinister motive to the Congress is obviously unjustified, because it 
chose Amritsar as its next meeting place a year ago. 

The Daily News on British Frightful ness. 

It was innocently assumed in this country when the Armistice 
was signed thirteen months ago that the reign of “frightfulness” was' 
over—for the time being at any rate. The assumption was incorrect. 
Five months after the signing of the Armistice, an apparently 
unarmed crowd of 5,000 was .being fired upon for attending a public 
meeting forbidden—whether they all knew it or not is doubtful— 
by a military Governor. Four hundred of them were killed and 
1,500 wounded, not because, if summoned to do so, they would not 
have dispersed quietly—this is admitted by the General concerned 
himself—but because, again in his own eloquent language, “they 
would have come back and laughed at me and I would have made 
what I would consider a fool of myself.” 

The scene of this new “frightfulness” is not Belgium, but India. 
The General responsible is not German but Briiish. The Govern¬ 
ment which has practi.sed this concealment—in its way one of the 
most shocking features of the whole concern—is British. The 
victims are not even technically enemies but “rebels,” in General 
Dyer’s words, that is to say, British subjects who innocently or other¬ 
wise ventured to act in contravention of his decrees. We do not 
ignore the gravity of the crimes previously committed. It is per¬ 
fectly true that a bank manager and his assistant had been murdered, 
that banks had been burned with disastrous loss of property, that 
the railway lines had been cut. We do not forget the difficulty and 
delicacy of the position. It is just to remember, moreover, that the 
case is in a sense subjudice, and that the final conclusions of tlie 
Commission of Inquiry may to some extent modify the story as we 
know it at present, ^^■e hope profoundly that it will, for what 
could be more futile than to talk of Indian reforms, of “Self-Govern¬ 
ment for India,” of Indian Government as a trust held by the 
British Parliament and people, if wholesale massacres could be per¬ 
petrated without the British Parliament or people knowing a woi'd 
about them for months ? General Dyer held that his action woultl 
“make a wide impression throughout the Paujab”. He undere.sti- 
mated it. It will make a wide impression throughout the world 
and an impression which must be removed at all costs if our credit 
and our honour are not to be fatally impaired. 
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The Westminister Gazette on The Massacre at Amritsar. 

The appalling news, so long delayed, of what happened afc 
Amritsar in April last is a revelation to the British people of w'bat 
their rule in India might have come to but for the change’s * of course 
set up by the measure now passing ‘into law.' Those • who,' hearing 
General Dyer described aa having **8aved the situation in India,” 
hesitate as to ' how ^ey- shall'judge of his exploit, -may clear their 
minds by asking^; how. they would have judged of it had it been 
achieved by-,a German Oflicer under German rule anyiyherp. It is 
really a. very extreme case of the kind of evil that may be wrought 
in public affairs by a mind which handles any disturbed situation on 
the methods of militarism. 

General Dyer’s state of-mind at the time is to be gathered,from 
the fact. that, ho took no steps whatever, to have* the wounded 
attended.to. Had he been fighting against armed enemies he would 
piesumably have had the dead removed and the wounded put in 
hospital. As they were merely unarmed natives he left the wound- 
.ed shift for themselves and the living to bury the dead—this hi: a 
city where, he declared, civil administration had been declared to 
bo at an end. Under General Dyer there was thus at first neither 
civil law nor martial law, though he “considered martial law neces¬ 
sary” afterwards. 

AYhatever may have been the impression made in the Faidah, 
this amazing narrative will recall to the inhabitants of the United 
Kindom chiefly the episodes of the early German occupation of Bel¬ 
gium and old “Peterloo Massacre” in England. If General Dyer’s 
range of knowledge had included any recollection of the last-named 
episode, even he might have been moved to doubt whether his own 
massacre was fitted to establish mspect for Government in India. 
Not the least astonishing thing of all is that such an episode did not 
precipitate a real rebellion. While political thinker's of the General’s 
school will confidently pronounce that the resulting “quiet” at 
Amritsar proves the expediency of his course, saner people will 
realise that a few more episodes of this kind would suffice to bring 
oiir rule in India speedily to an end. There are to be found English 
publicists who, like Sir Michael O’Dwyer, can openly applaud his 
insane deeds; but it is evident that the military and other Anglo- 
Indians who conducted the official inquiry see it with the eyes of 
rational men at home. It must be authoritatively condemned in 
the most decisive fashion. We can all remember how, in the Dublin 
revolt, the military murder of Mr. Sheehy Skeffington and two others 
sufficed to turn Irish feeling round to the side of the rebels and how 
even in that time of peril it was felt absolutely necessary to take 
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'proceedings agsiinst the guilty officer, who was declared to be of un¬ 
sound-mind. In the case of General Dyer that course cannot 
not be taken, though some may think that it would be on many 
grounds applicable. But he must be recalled and dealt with in such 
a w'ay that the massacre'of Amritsar shall be solemnly repudiated 
by the Imperial Government. If he is not condemned by the nation, 
thO nation itself Kirill be condemned by the civilised world. His 
deed will remain on record as the most unanswerable proof of the 
necessity for the political step now being taken by which our nile 

in India is to be transformed. • . . . 

■ » . ' , . 

The..Star on, The Amritsar Battle. 

This is December 16. The Amritsar “frightfulness” took place 
on April 13. That is to say, the truth has been suppressed by the 
Government for eight months. It is now made public in a report 
of the Evidence given before the Commission of Inquiry sent out from 
this country. The moral shock inflicted upon the British people by 
the evidence of General Dyer is benumbing. 

Within half a minute fifty rifles opened fire on the meeting 
without any warning to the people to disperse. They fired for ten 
minutes into the writhing crowd, fired till their supply of cartridges 
ran out, and according to General Dyer's estimate, killed some 400 
of the people, and wounded about 1500 more. The dead and dying 
were left where they lay. Is there in our history any parallel to 
this story ? General Dyer said this action “would make a wide 
impression throughout the Panjab”. We hesitate to define the im¬ 
pression it will make on the British people and upon the world. Onr 
honour and our humanity are at stake. What shall we do to 
redeem them 1 

In the United States of America. 

Even in Japan and Amrica the news of the Amritsar massacre 
did not fail to create a sensation. In America President De Valera 
(of the Irish Revolutionary party) used it as a handle in aid of the 
Irish campaign against England, and openly invited Indians and 
Egyptians to join-issue. “Our cause is a common cause” declared 
he, “We swear friendship.” And Congressman William E. Mason 
of Illinois introduced a resolution in the U. S.. A. House of 
Krepresentative :— 

’‘Whereas, the atrocities by British soldiers ard oflicers, which 
have met with the approval of British officers, has shocked the 
sense of justice of the American people, and 

“Whereas, the American people believe the same rule of self- 
determination should apply to these people who are subjected by 
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force to the Government of Great Eiitain that is .applied to other 
nations that have sought self-determination and were encouraged by 
the United States, and 

“Wherezw, the Government of Great Britain, which now controls 
and governs India by force without the consent of the people, have 
tried to make it appear by propaganda that they have given so-called 
Home-:rule to India, which is substantially the same brand of Home 
rule which has always been given by the master nation to the slave 
nation, be it 

“Resolved, that it is the duty of ;the United States to carry out 
the will of the people to give such recognition without intervention 
to the people of India who are struggling for self-deteimiiiation as 
will assist them in their efforts for self-government.” 



Jhallianwala Meissacre 

HOUSE OF COMMONS 

. 15 Dec. 1919 

Sir D. Maclean asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
ho could inform the House when the inquiry (Hunter Coihm.) into 
tlie occiureiices at Amritsar would he completed; whether a report 
would be immediately available for hon. members ; when did he 
become acquainted with the details of the occurrence; and what 
reason was there for not informing the House thereon ; and further, 
had any action been taken by the authorities to express their 
opinion to the General in command of his conduct, 

Mr. Montagu : I do not know when the result of the inquiry, 
which is an open one, will be obtained. Evidence is at present being, 
taken. I hope the evidence will he completed at the end of this month, 
and that as soon as I get the result of the inquiry it will be given to 
this House. As regards the remainder of the question, I can quite 
appreciate the profound disturbances which must havo been caused 
in public opinion by tbe evidence published, but I trust my right 
bon. friend and the House will agree with me that we are right 
in waiting until an impartial authoritative pronouncement on all 
the facts is made by Lord Hunter's Committee. I have not 
received any detailed account, nor do I expect to do so because 
the Viceroy and the Government and I agreed to the formation' 
of a Committoe of enquiry, which will present a report on all the 
circumstances. 

Sir D, Maclean —My Bight Hon. friend has not answered one 
point. That is, when did he become aware of the occurrences,' 
and what reason—^if he had heard of it—^had he for not informing' 
the House of it 1 

Mr. Montagu : I thought I said that I know of no details of 
the circumstances until I saw the report in the newspapers. It is 
not an official communication yet. I cannot expect that the 
evidence can be reported to me, because the machinery that we had 
devised was to have a Committee of inquiry. It will be the 
Committee of inquiry that will report to me on the facts and the 
circumstances, and the evidence. ^ 
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Sir D. Maclean : Is it the practice in the India Office that 
the Secretary of State for India would not hear of an occurrence of 
this !iature which hap}'ened eight months ago 1 

Mr. Montagu:- When the riots were occuring I published a 
series of “communiques” giving the information as it was telegi'aphed 
to me. The result of the detailed investigation which has been 
going on has been' prepared by the authorities in India to lay 
before Xiord Hunter’s Committee. 

Sir H- Craik : Does not the liight Hon. gentleman consider that 
at this moment it is most nndesiroable that any opinion should 
be expressed in this House on the subject which is now under 
consideration by Lord Hunter’s Committee, based upon what he ' 
states to be unauthorised reports ? 

Mr. Montagu: I am quite sure that the House does not 
want to prejudge the matter. At the same. time I cannot help 
saying that the evidence as published in the newspapers is pro* ' 
foundly disturbing, and I -cannot help saying also that is why 
I hope that, without any unnecessary delay, Lord Hunter’s 
findings will be available. The Committee are sitting continu¬ 
ously ; they have completed evidence at Lahore, they have three 
01 four other places to finish, and I hope that the evidence will 
be completed by the end of this month. 

Sir D. Maclean : I • view of the very deeply agitated state of 
the public mind on this occurrence, will my Hight Hon. friend 
see-that a special report is sent to him, and will he publish it 
immediately ho receives it ? 

Sir H. Craik ; Will the Eight Hon. gentleman refuse to 
publish part of the evidence until the whole of the inquiry is 
completed 1 

' Mr. Montagu: The Committee which was appointed I believe 
to be an authoritative and impartial one. It is presided over by 
a distinguished Judge. I would deprecate interfering with their 
decisions, but 1 hope when the investigation is completed to publish 
everything quite fully. 

Mr. Mac Veagh : Can the Eight Hon. gentleman explain 
ho>y^’ it happens that an incident which occurred eight- months 
ago in which 500 Indians were killed and 1,500 wounded, was not 
made known in this country for a period of eight months 1 

, Mr Montagu : There were statements published relating to this 
4c\irrencc as they .were received. ' As the mouths have gone by, 
njoi-o and more evidence has been collected, bvhich is now available 
for Lord Hunter’s Committee. The. casualties involve one of the 
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most difficult points. It is very difficult to say the exact number 
of men who, unfortunately, lost their lives in' these occurrences., 
Various estimates have been furnished, and ' I look to Lord 
Hunter’s Committee to give the Empire and' this House' the 
authoritative figures. i ^ 

. Lord R. Cecil: Can the Right Hon. gentleman say whether 
tlio Government of India exereise any censorship to prevent the 
tele^phing of the evidence before Lord Hunter’s Committee,— 
apparently'this has only come by mail. 

. Mr. Montagu:. I believe that there has been a censorship 
dvjriug the riots in the Panjab, but none since. The wires are very 
muoh congested, and it may have been for that reason that 
none of this evidence was telegraphed. 

Colonel Yale : Is it not a fact that the English papers have 
selected the evidence of one particular witness, and that all the 
evidence of the magistrates and other people who gave evidence 
prior to that witness has not been published in England, and 
that in fact we have had no evidence published 1 

Mr. Montagu: I would invite members to read the evidence as 
published in the Indian newspapers. The selection of this particular 
-piece of evidence was, I believe, due to the enterprise of one particular 
London journal, which always seems to me to be the best informed 
of them on Indian affairs. They selected this particular one from 
their correspondent in Allahabad, which was copied. into other 
newspapers, but the “Times of India” and other newspapers are 
available, and I shall place them where hon. members can see the 
whole e^’idence as published in Indian newspapers. 

Monday, December 22, 1919 

Colonel Wedgwood by Private Notice asked the Secretary of 
State for India whether, pending the result of the Hunter Enquiry, 
Brigadier General Dyer has been relieved of his command ; and, 
further, whether the Secretary of State has yet received a cabled 
report of General Dyer’s evidence given before the Commission. 

Mr. Montagu; The answer to both paras of the (luestion is in 
the negative. I may say I am in communication with the Viceroy 
on the whole matter. ‘ 

Colonel Wedgwood : Obviously this is too important a 
question to be dealt with in supplementary questions, and there¬ 
fore, I give notice that I’ shall raise the subject on the adjourn¬ 
ment to-day.. 
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Colonel Wedgwood (later on the adjoxirninent): I rose 
because I wanted to raise a question which is different from the Irish 
question in locality but very similar to it in general characteristics, 

I want to raise the question of the Amritsar massacre, and 
the duty of this country towards India in that respect. The details 
of that massacre are, unfortunately, too well-known to us. The 
English Press, with a few exceptions, has taken the English view of 
the matter. The whole country has been horrified at what took 
place. Let me remind the House of what took place, and not from 
hearsay, but on the evidence given by the principal actor. Here 
enquiry will result in some trivial action. The thing must be put 
right. What happened 1 There was a religious festival and 
thousands of Punjabis had gone into Amritsar. The British officials 
w'ere anxious and the Deputy Commissioner on April 9 surrounded 
the notorious Drs. Satyalpal and Eitchlew and carried them off. The 
news got about and their followers sent a massed deputation to the 
Deputy Commissioner demanding their release. The deputation 
was stopped, apparently by troops ; it was only armed with sticks 
and as a result the troops fired and shot some of the demonstrators. 
Speeches were made over the bodies, and the moU turned and 
murdered three Englishmen and beat a lady. No one would excuse 
riots of that sort. On the evening of the 10th General Dyer arrived 
at Amritsar, and the Deputy Commissioner handed over the civil 
power to him. He issued a proclamation by word of mouth that no 
meetings should be held. Two days later, after there had been no 
sort of riot nor murder, General Dyer heard that a meeting was to 
be held at the Jallianwalla Bagh. He proceeded there with about 
50 troops, half British half Indian, and a certain number of Gurkhas 
armed with their kukris. The Jallianwalla Bagh is an open space, 
half a mile square, which has one entry wide enough for three 
persons. The ti'oops got in and lined up on. a mound of debris. 
The walls, seven feet high, and the svirroundiiig houses eiiclosed 
the people. There were, too, three alleys through which the people 
might have been able to pass. Within 30 seconds of the troops 
getting in. General Dyer gave orders to fire, and the crowd of 
people, estimated at anything from 5,000 to 20,000, who were 
sitting on the ground, peacefully listening to the mob oratory, were 
fired on. The result of the tioops’ fire into the mass of people we 
do not know. But we do know that Dyer’s own estimate of the 
causalties resulting from ten minutes’ continual individual firing • 
was 400 to 600 killed and 1,600 wounded. What were the people 
to do ? They could not escape. They were people who had not 
offered any violence and who had not been warned. These people 
were shot down. After ten minutes the ammunition was exhausted 
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and the troops marched off, and they left 1,600 wounded there. 
There were men lying there for two days, dying of thirst, eating 
the ground, bleeding to death and nobody to look after them. 
Those relations who lived near came and carried away some of the 
wounded from among the head of dead and dying, bxit the 
unfortunate country people died there miserably of their woiuids. 
This is what is done in 1919 in British India. An KngKsh sports¬ 
man would take any amount of trouble or time to see that a 
wounded partridge was put out of its misery, but these wounded 
people were lying there for two days dying slowly. Think what 
this means. There has never been anything like it before in 
hinglish history, and not in the whole of our relations with India 
has there ever been anything of this raignitude before. If you 
are to find anything so damning to the British reputation you have 
to go back centuries. In the ordinary English primer the only 
thing the ordinary person learns about British rule in India is 
about the Black Hole of Calcutta and the massacre of Cawnpore, 
where there was a well ohooked with corpses. Centuries hence 
you will find Indian children brought up to this spot, just as they 
visit now the Cawnpore Well, and you can imagine the feelings of 
these Indians for ganerations over this terrible business. 

<(Hou. Member ; “What would you have done f") 

I should not have committed murder. Think what all this 
means ! You will have a shrine erected there and every year there 
will be professions of Indians visiting the tombs of the martyrs, and 
Eiiglishmeti will go there and stand bareheaded before it. By this 
iiioident you have divided races that might otherwise have loved 
one another. The right hon. gentleman has laid a foundation which 
might have led to real co-operation within the British Empire 
but that has now been destroyed. 

It has not only destroyed that; but it has flestroyed our • 
reputation thr6ughout the world. You know what will happen. 
All the blackguards in .America when they lynch niggers, will say, 
“Oh you did the same in India.” When butcheries take place in 
Russia, whether it be by White or Ited Guards, they will say, “We 
never did anything like what you did in India ; and when ^we tell 
the Turks, “You massacred the Armenians” they will say, “Yes we 
wish we had the chance of getting 5,000 of them together, and 
then of shooting straight.” That is the .short of welcome that this 
will get, and all the decent people in the world will think that 
England really likes what happened at Amritsar, and that all this 
sort of thing is English. Really, we know that this sort of thing 
is the finest Prussianisra that ever took place. The Germans never 
did anything worse in Belgivim. This damns us for all time. 
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Whenever we put forward the huiDauitarian view, we shall have this- 
tale thrown into onr teeth. What is it that differentiates this from 
all other horrors by Government in the past ? If you have a mob 
distinctly out to kill and to loot, and the soldiers are called out to 
meet the mob, they have got to stop it. Firing is justified in such 
cases. There may be hundreds killed in such a case, but, when 
soldiers are being stoned and being stoned and hammered it is- 
their duty as well as their right to resist. 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr, Montagu): The hoii. and 
pliant Member knows that he is dealing w*ith subjects which are 
*'sub judice” and forming his estimate of what happened on one 
column^and a half report of the evidence of a single man who was 
in the ■ witness-box for a whole day. He knows that no action of 
any sort or kind whatever can be taken affecting whoever it may 
be, to vindicate—^if any action he necessary—^the name of England 
for justice and fair play, until that report is received. I have 
never knowir a case where so many deductions have been drawn in 
this House from events which at the moment are being enquired 
into by an impartial tribunal. 

Colonel Wedgwood : I do not think that X have varied from 
the words used by General Dyer. He is ^accused out of his own 
mouth. He himself said, “l did not take thirty seconds to decide 
whether to shoot.” He himself said that the mob might have 
dispersed if he had asked them. He himself said that he fired on 
them because', if they had dispersed, they might have come back 
and laughed at him afterwards. He has made that clear. I wanted 
to point out the difference between suppressing a mob doing violence 
and shooting down people who are not violent, because by that 
action ten-or might be inspired and prevent riots in the future. 
We have never justified the shooting down of people, not because 
they were endangering life, but because they might do so at some 
future time unle^ they were fired on. 

(It being Eleven of the Clock the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House lapsed, without Question put,) 
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The Indo-British Association 
on the Indian Eefonns. 

[The Indo-British Association of England is the most reactionary 
body of Britishers whose one aim is to keep India and other non- 
White portions of the Empire under perpetual helotage. ; It is 
composed mainly of Ex-Governor, Ex-I.C.S. and other retired 
service men grown fat on the salt of India and now bent upon doing 
a good (!)' turn to India by opposing Mr. Secretary Montagu’s 
Reforms on the plea that the Masses of India, their milch- 
cow, will suffer therefrom. On this see Mr, Montagu’s Criticism 
on p. 155 - 8 . 

The and Annual Sessions of the Association met in June 1919 
under the Presidency of Lord Sydenham, He is the head of on 
influential section of M, P.s who fail to recognise that the day 
of aggressive domination of the Prussian type, based on race- 
arrogance, with power and privileges on one side and debasement 
and disabilities on the other are past. To quote Sir Abbas Aii, 
“the sordid traditions of the East India Company, of securing 
unfair economic advantages by building up British power and 
prestige on the ruins of the Indian people’s liberty and self-respect 
have .not yet been swept away by the new forces which the recent 
world upheaval has set to motion,” The following is taken 
from his presidential speech and well worth recording as it will 
teach Indians in what light a large and influential section of 
Britishers view them and the coming Reforms. Editor^ 

The Indian Beform Bill. 

The portions of the Bill to which we are strongly opposed are 
practically three. First of all, we oppose as strongly as we can 
the weakening of the supreme Government of India, by* setting 
up two Chambers, and creating most complicated arrangements 
which will, we believe, certainly cause the maximum of friction, 
and of delay and of intrigue. If the recent deplorable events in 
India have not brought home to Mr. Montagu the risks of 
weakening or fettering the supreme Government of India, I am 
afraid nothing will do so. Secondly, we object as strongly to the 
setting up of the dual cabinet in every province. (Applause.) 
Nothing of this kind exists in any civilised country in the world, 
and I am perfectly certain it never will. The evils which it will 
entail are perfectly understood and explained by the provincial 
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Governni 6 nts, andi I do b 6 g you to rGsd the rnenorandum by 
Sir Michael O’ Dowyer (This is the late Lieut. Gov. of Punjab 
held popularly responsible for the Massacre of 1919 .) and the 
Bombay Government, which explained it in the most excellent 
manner. Those most important documents have only just been 
published, though I pressed hard for them many months ago. 

Now, Mr. Montagu suggests that the heads of the provinces 
are prejudiced persons, and that therefore their views can be 
ignored. Now, ladies and gentlemen, prejudiced against or fqr 
what ? Is it the least likely that the local governments, in the 
closest touch with the realities of administration of the provinces, 
and of the conditions of the provinces—is it the least likely that 
they would be prejudiced against anything which could* conduce 
to the welfare of the people of those provinces ? Are Mf.- 
Montagu arid his persent supporters—some of whom have not 
concealed their desire to turn us out of India, or their desperate 
anxiety to get power into their hands—are they really the only 
unprejudiced persons? Now, I think you will all agree that 
the effect of setting up this monstrous dual cabinet in every 
province must be to undermine authority within a short time 
throughout all India, and to create jnterminable conflicts between 
what are already called the “popular ministers” and- the non¬ 
descript cabinet which stands outside those ministers^ and these 
conflicts must lead, if the Governor shows any strength, to 
violent attacks in the Press, to hartals and Satyagraha vows, 
which will, as we have lately seen, end in the death of a large 
number of innocent persons who have been excited by gross 
falsehoods. That is why we oppose the diarchy. We object 
also to the denial of communal 'representation to the classes 
which most need .its protection, and that has been done in 
defiance of the opinions of the Government of Madras against 
which Mr. Montagu permitted himself to direct sneers. 

On Transferred Subjects. 

The composition of Lord Southbrough’s Committees (of 
which the Chairmen were chosen because they knew nothing of 
India and some of the members had previously committed 
themselves in advance, and therefore were not qualified to act as 
judges) seems to have been in complete keeping With Mr. 
Montagu’s methods. It was announced in the report that the 
transfered subjects vary in different provinces, according to the 
state of advancement of that province. Now, we find that they 
are the same in all provinces, except that forests are included. in 
Bombay, and when we remember that such vastly important 
services as local self-government, medical administration includ- 
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ing hospitals, public health and sanitation, education, agriculture, 
civil veterinary departments, co-operative Societies religious and 
•charitable endowments, public works and the development of 
industries are all to be managed by ministers, uncontrolled, except 
by the Governor’s veto in certain cases, and obliged to court 
popularity, one can imagine what will happen. I do not think 
Parliament can understand what Mr. Montagu asks; that it should 
abandon and give up the power over the services which 
Iperhaps most affect their daily lives. Parliament must remain 
still responsible for the well-being of the ]>eoples of India, and 
yet it is asked to give up the power which that responsibility 
demands.* I myself was minister for public works for 5 ^ years, 
and I know too well what would happen in that Department 
when it is transferred to whar Lord Southborough’s Committee 
miscalls ‘‘popular control”. Many of us have seen how elections 
can be arranged, and so far up to the persent time, the result 
has been that the general electorates have returned 70 per cent, 
of lawyers. The reason for that is partly because lawyers are 
an object of fear in India. Of the few voters, five millions of 
them, Mr. Montagu says “You have got to get them to vote 
and you have to get them to understand what a vote means.” 
Now, inducements to vote, tempered by intimidation, will 
certainly be forthcoming, and these credulous people will be 
told what their candidate promises to do for them But what 
is certain is that if anything happens which he does not like, the 
voter will throw the whole blame'upon the British Government, 
and not upon the “ popular minister.” (Applause) 

The “Passion For Self-Government.” 

Continuing he said, Mr. Montagu stated on May 22 nd, “There 
is, believe me, a passion for self-government,” and on the 5 th of 
this month (June) he added, “There are 315 millions of people 
eagerly aivaiting, so far as they are politically educated, the deci¬ 
sion of this House” (laughter) and he also announced there was 
general agreement on alt sides in India and in this country. Now 
these statements really conflict with the statements in the report 
itself, and also with many facts known to you all. In his 315 
millions Mr« Montagu must have included the subjects of all the 
Native States. Now does he really think that in Hyderabad 
or in Bikanir, there has been suddenly developed a “passion for 
ielf-government ?” The Government of the Nizam has recently 
ordered one of the most prominent advocates of self-government 
jut of his State and has forbidden him to return. Can Mr. Mon* 
:agu really imagine that the 94 per cent, of illiteraie people have 
.he smallest idea of what self-governmet or his Bill means, 
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and there cannot be a quarter of a million people in India at 
the present moment who could give a really intelligible 
account of either ? It does seem to me it is a great pity 
that in his Second Reading speech Mr, Montagu made 
no allusion to th^. unrest in India, or to the recent 
Afghan invasion, which is not by any meani> unconnected with 
Indian politics,'an invasion which, if it were not for British 
troops and for the fine regiments of India led by British officers,, 
would carry to-day as it did in the past, fire and sword to the 
rich cities of Northern India. Even in the midst of our many 
pre-occupations in this country at this present critical time, surely 
there must be some people who can read the writing on the wall, 
and who must doubt whether this is the lime to undermine the 
only authority in India which can keep order and guard the- 
frontier. 

Unbridled Agitation. 

Mr. Montagu has excluded the North West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince from the benefits of his reforms, but that will be useless if 
the rest of India passes out of control, Mrs. Besant since she 
came back has stated that given a fair chance, that, of course, is 
given Home Rule, India would in 40 years be in a position to 
defend herself against invasion. Mrs. Besant is not a military 
authority, and we have got to remember that she is reported to 
have suggested the arming of India for quite another purpose 
than the defence of the frontier.. We do not yet know the details 
of the riots in the Presidency towns last year, and the far more 
serious occurrences of this year, but so far as we know some sinis¬ 
ter facts seem to me to stand out quite plainly. The earlier riots 
were, as the Governments of Bengal and Madras stated, engineer¬ 
ed by political agitation and entirely due to the reckless false¬ 
hoods which have been spread far and wide in those presidencies. 
For some time certain Indian papers, with strong support from 
New India and the Bombay Chronicle^ have done their utmost to 
present British rule and British pe 9 ple in an odious light to the 
people of India, and to atribute to them all the ills from which 
India suffers. 

These are the words of the responsible Government of Madras, 
But this **unbrid1ed agitation” has not only been permitted but 
even encouraged in late years by the apathy of the Government \ 
it has increased most markedly since the advent of Mr. Montagu 
to power. It has borne evil fruit among the people of India 
and the crop has not yet been wholly gathered. Shortly before 
assuming office Mr. Montagu made an unjustified attack on 
British Rule in India that was described by a retired Indian 
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Judge in the foUswiag words ;—^‘Never before in the history of 
Anglo-Indian Administration, the bureaucracy was subjected 
to such scorching, withering criticism by -one who has held the 
high office of Parliamentary Under-Secretary for India.” Now 
that was Mr. Montagu’s contribution towards goodwill in India, 
with the results we can already see. Neither the Secretary of 
State nor the Government of India have done anything to 
protect their servants, toiling in the heat of India, from the most 
grO'S calumnies, and when at the fag end of a Session, Mr. 
Montagu suddenly made that extremely important pronounce¬ 
ment which was capable of almost any interpretation, the results 
which we have seen became practically inevitable. It was 
believed from that time onward that government was weakening 
and two months later the shocking atrocities in Bihar occured, and 
were repeated on a smaller scale at Katarpur in the following year. 

The direct cause, I am certain, has been the incendiary 
writing .and speaking which has been permitted ^il over India 
in recent years. A large number of ignorant people were taught 
that ihg plague, famine, and even the epidemic of Influenza were 
due to the British Government which had become weak and un¬ 
able to rule. 

Referring to Mr. Gandhi and Satyagraha Lord Sydenham 
sftid 

Now, has Mr. Mcjntagu ever considered the effect in India 
of his publicly claiming Mr. Gandhi as his “friend” as he did the 
other day ? What better encouragement to lawbreaking could 
he give ? He is now apparently trusting to a Moderate Party 
which does not exist. Some Moderates so-called were Extre¬ 
mists yesterday, and they will be Extremists again to-morrow. 
Other Moderates know well and will tell you in private they 
regard the Rowlatt Act as essential for the protection of Indians, 
but they were intimidated into opposition, or they were asked 
to believe that unless they opposed the Acts they would have 
no political future. Their action supplies a warning which, it 
seems to me, it is madness to disregard, A revolutionary paper 
‘The Daily Herald’ which Mr. Churchill denounced the other day 
in most scathing terms, is partly supported by funds from India, 
and the Indian Extremists in this country are now busily 
engaged in intriguing with the Sinn Feiners and in keeping ip 
touch with the most revolutionary party in this country. 

It is quite clear Mr, Montagu is determined to use all his 
power,— and it is very great,—to force through this Bill without 
any amendment. But he has taken upon himself a very great 
responsibility which will come home to him before many years 
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have passed. He has said he proposed deliberately to disturb the 
placid contentment of the people and he has really made great 
progress in that direction already. He is prematurely forcing 
democratic institutions upon the most aristocratic country that 
is left in the world. He is setting up a machinery which will 
in time enable a little oligarchy to paralyse all Government. 
He is sealing the doom of the great British public services to 
which the wonderful progress of India since the assumption of 
Government by the Crown is due. 

The capture of a portion of the Labour Party by the Extre¬ 
mists is, I am afraid, complete, and it would be really amusing, 
if there was not a tragedy lying in the background. Mr. Spoor 
in the recent debate in the House of Commons said : “There 
has been for a fairly long period a very considerable decline in 
Indian industries, with all the consequent suffering that decline 
involves.” Now, that shows exactly what propaganda will do. 
Judged by any test that you can apply, the wealth and industries 
of India have increased in the most remarkable way during the 
last 25 years. But Mr. Spoor is not in the least to blanie ; he 
only said what he had been told, but that any Labour leader 
would be willing to place power over 244 millions of people 
in the hands of a little upper class of Brahmanas and lawyers 
s one of the bitterest ironies of the present situation. 

If we now transfer the power then within a few years there 
will be no Government, and the anarchy, of which we have 
already seen warning symptoms, will prevail throughout India, 
and we shall be obliged to restore authority by force, or to leave 
India to relapse into the chaos from which we rescued her. • 

Now, there is not one of us present here to-day, I am 
certain, who would not give Home Rule to India to-morrow if 
we thought it would be for the best good of the people, 
but we must think first of the welfare of the huge illiterate 
population with nearly do per pent, of simple, kindly cultivators 
who form the vast mass of the population. We of this Associa¬ 
tion, support orderly evolution, and we have come together 
to-day only because of the warm affection that we cherish 
for the people of India but we assert that this Bill, which 
Mr. Montagu says, “will” settle the constitutional question, can 
settle nothing but that it will effect what must be a revolutioiii 



The Indian Eeform Bill. 

[The following is an extract from The Spectator, 12June 'ig 
the most anti-Indian and reactionary jonrnal, the month- 
piece of the notorious Indo>British Association of England. 
Its opinion on the reforms is reflected on the speech of Lord 
Sydenham quoted above.] 

India has been governed in trust by British officials since 
the work of government was taken over from the East India 
company in 1858 , and she has been governed with a brilliance 
and an honesty which in combination can be nowhere 
matched in the world. It is now proposed to pull down that 
system. Mr, Montagu takes credit for intending that the process 
shall be gradual, though we cannot but believe that if the Indian 
Reform Bill becomes law, the mischief will begin early and will 
soon bicome desperate. Why should we disguise our real 
thought^? Mr. Montagu uses phrases lightly and rhetorically, 
but our own solemn belief is that what he is planning—with an 
inevitability which he is unable to appreciate—is the 
ruin of India. 

No Grounds for Haste. 

In his speech in the House of Commons on Thursday week he 
disclosed no grounds for the haste which he says is imperative 
in introducing reforms. Much less did he justify the recklessness 
and the unnecessary complexity of his proposals. The diarchy must 
surely be condemned by statesmanship by reason of its extreme 
intricacy—statesmen always aim at simplicity in administration 
—if it were not condemned because of its inherent absurdity. 
But apparently simplicity and directness are alien to Mr. 
Montagu’s mind. He aims at what is ambitious and high sounding. 
Even when it comes to so simple a matter of duty as to justify 
the Rowlatt Acts he strikes a note which is really humiliating, 
because in eflecc he apologizes instead of stoutly telling the truth. 
The Rowlatt Acts embody the recommendations of a most able 
and learned Judge who had no axe whatever to grind in India, 
and who said what he thought on the evidence, as a Judge ought 
to do, without bringing any preconceptions to his task. The 
A CIS are framed for the defence of honest men and innocent 
persons. What need is there to say more ? That is their reason 
for existing, and it is a complete and ample one. They are direct¬ 
ed solely at the suppression of sedition and anarchy, and every 
law-abiding citizen ought to rejoice in the security which they 
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afford not only to the individual but to the whole of India. Mr, 
Montagu’s reasons for, introducing his drastic reform Bill would 
sound very strange if they were not unfortunately too familiar. 
He continually harks back to the pledge of the Government given 
in August, 1917. As a matter of fact, the Government were not 
pledged by the words then used to any so-called plan of democra¬ 
tic reform, and have not been pledged at any moment since. It 
is a bad sign, this harping on the pledge. It reminds one rather 
of the way in which the typical money lender talks to his client. 
He uses language which intimidates, because it is vague ; he always 
has some awful threat ready, though it has .never been submitted 
to exact or legal scrutiny. If his client does not pay the extor¬ 
tionate interest, he talks terribly about “your letter of the 22nd 
ult.” or declares that he must recall to his client’s memory the 
‘‘fifth clause” of their agreement. The unhappy client believes 
that without knowing it he has pledged himself irremediably by 
the accusing instruments of his own hand. If people will calmly 
look into the history of the Indian Reform scheme, they will find 
that we are not in honour bound to confer upon India any such 
scheme as Mr. Montagu has proposed, but that, on the contrary, 
our whole relation to India binds os to govern in future as we 
have done in the past according to the' rules which will give the 
best results and therefore the greatest happiness to India. 

Combination of Rashness and Gratuitousness. 

In his speech on Thursday week, Mr. Montagu talked about 
the “eagerness” with which the Indian “nation”—as though 
India were a nation—was awaiting his Reform Bill. He may for 
the moment have forgotten, but we have not forgotten, that in 
the Report issued in his own name and that of Lord Chelmsford 
he confessed that his policy was approved of by only a very small 
minority. “We have seen it estimated,’' he wrote, “that the num¬ 
ber of people who really ask for free institutions does not exceed 
five per cent of the population. It is in any case a small propor¬ 
tion, but to the particular numeral we attach no importance 
■whatever. . . . Our reason is the faith that is in us. ’ These 

•figures, brushed aside with such insouciance by Mr. Montagu last 
.week, might well give pause to more sober minds. But Mr. 
Montagu is inflamed with his ambitious State building, and so the 
Report tells us that “the placid pathetic contentment of the 
masses is not the soil on which Indian nationhood will grow, and 
lin deliberately disturbing it we are working for her [India’s] 
•highest good.” The contentment is admitted ; the placidity is 
admitted ; the insignificance of the demand for forms of Self- 
Government which hardly anybody in India understands, is 
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admitted j but because that clever and rhetorical use of the word 
, ‘'pathetic” has entered the mind of Mr Montagu, everything that 
is certain and stable is to be sacrified ! We have heard of acts of 
statesmanship that were rash and of acts of statesmanship that 
were uncalled for or, as people say, gratuitous, but for a combina¬ 
tion of rashness and gratuitousness we know of no political 
proposal to equal Mr. Montagu’s Reform Bill. 

The Diarchy. 

The core of the Bill is of course what is known as the diarchy 
—the proposal that in the administration of the Provinces part 
of the executive work shall be carried out by Ministers dependent 
upon a popular vote, and partly by Ministers appointed under the 
old methods of Indian Government, though those methods will 
be slightly changed. Those subjects of legislation which are to 
be retained in the hands of the bureaucratic Ministers will be 
known as “reserved” subjects, and those which are to be handed 
over to the new popularly elected Ministers will be known as 
“transferred” subjects, Rrobably if Mr, Lionel Curtis bad not 
travelled in India and written with all his literary power about 
this scheme of diarchy, Mr. Montagu would never have thought 
of such a thing, Mr. Montagu tells us that he cannot imagine 
any other way of gradually building up a system of Self-Govern¬ 
ment than this method of transferring subjects from the one 
authority to the other as the popularly elected Ministers become 
capable of dealing wit h fresh matters. But against his fanciful 
notions there is a solid array of disapproval expressed by some 
of the ablest and most experienced administrators in India. That 
Mr. Montagu can rely upon a certain degree of support is of course 
true; it is almost part of the duty of Civil Servants to promise 
to do their best to make a scheme work when they understand 
that the Government desire it. But Mr. Montagu, if he were 
not so self-confident, would have been much more impressed, and 
might even have been abashed, by the very strong criticism of 
his diarchy. Moreover, we must say that it was insulting of him 
to discount ibe opposition offered to bis scheme by British 
administrators in India on the ground that these men were “not 
■unprejudiced.” We agree with thtm that the diarchy will not 
work in practice. In each Province where the diarchial 
machinery is set up there is to be only “one Government,” and 
therefore it will be impossible for public criticism to say whether 
blame for mistakes rests upon the Departments which are dealing 
with the “reserved” subjects or upon the Departments which are 
dealing with the “transferred” subjects. It is inevitable that 
whenever anything goes wrong the critics will merely blame “the 
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Government.” What else can they do ? In fine, there is no 
prospect of education in Self-Government under the diarchy . 
because the people cannot rectify mistakes if the people cannot 
name the source of the mistakes. 

The Difficnlty of Caste. 

But if the diarchy itself is a first-rate difficulty, it is after all 
only a mechanical defect that is capable of change. By far the 
greatest difficulty in the way of such reform as Mr. Montagu 
proposes is the immemorial and religious practice of cast among 
the Hindus. Politically minded Indians are a very small number 
among the three hundred and fifteen millions of population, and 
among this minority the Hindu religious principle of caste^ is 
held so sternly that it would prevent all fruitful communication 
between the leaders and the masses. The people who have really 
ruled India have always been the people not bound by caste ; 
that is to say, the Muhammedans and ourselves. What a 
foundation on which to try to build up a structure of democracy 1 
The attempt would, no doubt, end in - making India safe for 
an oligarchy. Think of the millions of lowcaste natives and 
out-castes. These neople could never make their voices heard. 
The ‘‘untouchables” would defile their nolitical leaders if they 
did $0 much as come within speaking distance of them 

Thewhole system is a frank negation of democracy. Surely the 
first step towards democracy is to invite the intellectual Brahmanas 
of India to think the matter over carefully, and decide whether 
they prefer democracy or cast it. The two things cannot co-exist. 
If they think Self Government preferable, and are willing to throw 
open their arms and admit to their counsels their very humble 
and untouchable brethren, well and good. We shall then 
have a starting point. But to pretend that democracy and 
equality will be learned by virtue of Mr. Montagu's scheme, when 
the whole religious ceremonial of the Brahmanas forbids them 
to live as equals with their fellowmen who happen to have been 
born in circumstances different from their own, is madness. About 
seventy per cent, of the Indian people are raiyats or small 
zemindars. At a meeting of the Bengal Association of Raiyats 
on April 24th reported in the Stateman, the members passed a 
resolution which contains these words: “Knowing what the 
villagers know, they beg to inform the Government as well as 
the agitators that they can never prefer a selfish oligarchy to an 
impartial bureaucracy, which has been their oniv support till 
now. So unless the richer classes, such as the Zemindars and 
Mahajans, show greater consideration for the poor peasantry, and 
unless a due share of Self-Government is given to them, the 
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peasantry as a whole will oppose a farther extension to any Self 
Governtnent.”(Thi8 meeting was inspired by Anglo-Indians— 

Experiment in an Indian State First 

The Spectator has proposed that there should be an experi¬ 
ment in reform in one of the Raja-governed States. Let some 
Indian Prince, it says, bestow upon his people the blessings of Self 
Government. 

‘‘The experiment would be most carefully watched, and 
if it succeeded would of - course be widely imitated. Nobody 
could resist such a success. But Mr, Montagu poured all his 
scorn upon any such sane and moderate measure. He had special 
words of abuse for the very sensible proposal of the Indo-British 
Association that in every Province one or two districts should be 
placed . in charge of a solely Indian official staff, and that the plan, 
if successful, should be extended into a division, and finally into 
the whole Province. Really Mr. Montagu’s arguments against 
trying such experiments as the Indo-British Association and the 
Spectator have proposed were the worst part of his speech. In 
for a penny, in for a pound,” is nearly always a bad argument, 
but it is most dangerous of all when it is applied to Constitution 
making. One can hardly resist the belief that Mr. Montagu at 
the back of his mind feels that an experiment would be sure to 
fail, and would therefore block, any attempt at more ambitious 
reforms. Thefore he seems to say to himself; “ Plunge right in. 
The ice, of course, is too thin to bear. Don’t test it with one 
foot. Walk right on *’ As against our own scheme, we must 
admit that though many Rajahs talk of reform when reform is 
fashionable at Simla, perhaps not one of them could be induced 
to submit his country to the experiment. Native Rajahs may 
talk of advanced education for native women when it is being 
ardently taken up by the ladies of Simla, but they h.nve no real 
intention of yielding their power to the people at large. That 
objection, however, does not apply to the plan of the Indo-British 
Association, and Mr. Montagu’s derison is we fear, only too likely 
to recoil some day not only upon his own head but upon the 
heads of his countrymen. As we have tried to point out, Mr. 
Montagu affirms that immediate reform of the most sweeping 
kind is necessary for India for no better reason than that he 
wishes it to seem necessary. 

Driving the coach right over the Precipice 

“There is no such necessity. VVe are entirely in favour of ex¬ 
periments of a moderate kind, remembering ail the time the 
height and depth of our responsibility to the mixed races of India. 
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If the capacity for self-government flourished and developed, we 
should look forward with confidence to the day when we could 
clear out and leave the Indian peoples to themselves. But that 
day is not yet, nor is it within sight. Just when we have at last 
got a really fine'and fair system of government at work, Mr. 
Montagu, with all his fancifulness and racial ambition, determines 
to drive the coach right over the precipice. When any one 
remonstrates he says ': “ You cannot refuse to do this because 
you publicly promised to do it ; You are in honour bound.” Our 
conception of honour is different from Mr. Montagu’s and we 
believe that if the people who are not accustomed to study 
Indian afiairs would now take the trouble to look into the whole 
subject they would not find theraslves in agreement • with Mr. 
Montagu. : , • 
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Cotton Growing in India 

Keplying to Sir J. D. Bees, Mr. Montagu stated : He hoped to 
■send to the Government of India shortly the adAnce of the Empire 
Cotton growing Committee on the recommendations of the Indian 
Cotton Committee. The Government of India would then consider, 
if it had not already considered, the Avhole report including the 
recommendation with regard to the Sukkur barrage. 

No Nomination for Provinces 

Eeplying to Col. Yate Mr. Montagu declined to direct the 
Government of India to request the present Governors of the 
Provinces which submitted the alternative scheme on 15th January, 
to nominate representatives to express their views before the Joint 
Committee. He would take scrupulous care that their views should 
be submitted to the Committee. He understood that the committee 
had already decided to hear Sir Michael O’Dwyer. He had com¬ 
municated to 'the Committee aU names, which Col. Yate had 
.suggested and had every hope they would be called. 

No Free Passages to Deputations 

Col. Yate suggested that the Government of India should 
provide funds to enable Muhammadan organisations and working 
classes in India to send representatives to submit their views to 
the Joint Committee. Mr. Montagu said : He did not think the 
suggestion was practicable. He pointed out that the Government 
of India had not helped the deputations financially and did not 
think it possible to differentiate, but promised to communicate the 
suggestion to the Gk>v'ernment of India. 

Passive Resistance and Punjab Riot 

Replying to Mr. Frederic Hall, with regard to court-martials 
ill connection with the Punjab riots, Mr, Montagu stated that he 
understood that acts of passive resistance .against the Eowlatt 
Legislation were not in themselves treated as offences by the 
Punjab authorities. 
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Rowlatt Legislation 

Keplyiiig to Capt. Ormsby Gktre Mr. Montagu stated that he 
had received many communications from India with regard to 
the Bowlatt Legislation and he had given them his best considera¬ 
tion from the point of view of allaying uneasiness. He believed 
that the powers given to the executive by the Rowlatt Legislation 
were at present necessary, but there were no responsible grounds for 
apprehension in India. He emphasised that the Act was valid for 
threeyears only, after which the whole position would be considered 
and, if anarchical and revolutionary action were abandoned, the Act 
would not be used and there would be no necessity for its renewal. 

Rice Hoarding 

Mr. Thomas-.Staiifoi'd asked the Secretary of State of India 
whether he is aware that quantities of rice are being held up by 
the merchants at Darjeeling in order to force up prices and that ^ 
considerable portion of the rice so hoarded is going bad ; whether 
there is any reason to believe that this proceeding is part of an 
organised plan to embarrass the Government and secure the repeal 
of the Excess Prohts Tax ; and whether, in the -interest of the 
native consumer and for the maintenance of order, the Government 
will take steps to put an end to this profiteering in an article of 
prime necessity 1 

Mr. Montagu :—I have no information hut will communicate the 
substance of my hon. Friend’s question to the Government of India. 

Floggings in Burma 

Lieut. Commander Kejjworthy asked the Secretary of State for 
India if he can state the number of floggings that have taken place 
in Burma in the last six months^ how many of these floggings were 
public; the number of lashes given in each case; the instrument by 
which the punishment was inflicted; and the composition of the 
court-martial or other court that passed these sentences. 

The^ Secretary of State for India The figures are returned 
annually. I have no figures later than those for last year and I 
see no reason to call for a special inquiry. The canings are not 
public and the sentences are passed by the ordinary civil courta 
There have been no court-martiak in Burma for offences other 
than those of a purely military nature. 

Commissions for Indians 

Captain Ormshy-f^re asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether it is proposed to lay down any specific number of 
roi^ssiOM to be conferred upon Indians each year from among 
Indians already serving m the Army, and from- among young 
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edu^ted Inditws who undei^go special training and education with 
a view to their becoming officers at the commencemet of their 
regimental careers, respectively, or are commissions to be granted 
|rom time to time as suitable individuals obtain recommendation 1 

Mr. Montagu.—It is not proposed to grant commissions every 
year to Indians already serving in the Army, but a limited number 
of commissions is being granted to Indians who have specially 
distinguished themselves in the War. I am not quite sure who 
are the young educated Indians to whom the hon. and gallant 
Member refers, but if he means Indians who seek admission to the 
Army through Sandhurst, the number to be nominated every 
year is ten. 

Captain Ormsby-Cdre asked the Secretary of State for India 
how many Commissions in the Indian Army have been granted 
to Indians since the announcement of August, 1917 j whether all 
such commissions have been granted to Indians serving in the 
Indian land forces; and what principle is to be adopted in 
granting commissions to Indians in the future ? 

Ml. Montagu ; I, assume that the hon. and gallant Member 
refers to permanent commissions. Nine of these have been gi ven 
to Indian officers serving in the Indian land forces who have 
specially distinguished iihemselves during the War. Five Indian 
cadets have been admitted to Sandhurst and will receive commis¬ 
sions in due course if they qualify. Kve more will join next, term, 
and it is intended that there shall join ten annually. A further 
limited number of commissions will be granted to Indian officers 
for special distinction in the present War, and to those cadets 
considered qualified at the Indore Military College, which closes 
shortly. But otherwise commissions will only be given to Indiana 
who qualify at Sandhurst in the ordinary way. 

Colonel Yate : Is there any limit of age to the cadets admitted 
to the Indore Military College ? 

Mr. Montagu: I think there is, but I should not like to 
say from memory. I will tell the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
to-morrow. 

Imperial Cadet Corps (Dehra Dun) 

Captaiii Ormsby-Gore asked the Secretary of State for India, 
why the Imperial Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun was closed ; and 
■whether it is to be reopened 1 

Mr. Montagu :—The Imperial Cadet Corps was closed during 
the War as the course of education there was not suited to War¬ 
time- conditions. I have not yet had any proposals from the 
Government of India if it is to be reopened. 
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House of Commons—^Aug. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

Mr. Swan asked the Secretary ol State for India whether a 
letter has been received by the Viceroy from Eabindranath Tagore 
asking to be relieved of the Knighthood conferred upon him ; 
whether any reply was sent to him; whether he has been relieved of 
of his Knighthood as requested } and whether the correspondence 
which passed between E. Tagore and the Viceroy can be published 
in the Official Report? 

Mr. Montagu :—’The answer to the first two parts of the question 
is in the affirmative. The title conferred on Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore has not been revoked. Sir Rabindranath Tagore communicated 
his letter to the Press in India. 

Colonisation (Deputation) 

Ml’. Swan asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he is aware that the deputation from British Guiana on the 
question of colonisation is not properly representative of the people of 
that colony, but is composed almost exclusively of persons interested 
in the sugar industry, which desires cheap labour by means of 
immigration ; whether he is also aware that labour is not represented 
on the deputation, and that labour represented members of the 
deputation not to proceed; and whether he proposes to take any 
action in the matter? * 

Liout.-Colonel Amery—^The question of the deputation from 
British Guiana is not one in which the Secretary of State can inter¬ 
fere ; but in considering the proposals put forward by the deputation;, 
due regard will be paid to the intersts of all sections of the 
community. 

Government of India Bill. 

Ordered, 

, That Sir Donald Maclean be discharged from the Select 
Commitee on the Govenment of India Bill.— [colonel giBbs.] 

Motion made, and Question proposed— [colonel gibbs.] 

“That Mr. Acland be added to the Committee.’^ 

Colonel Yate : I think I should take this opportunity of protes¬ 
ting, not aganist the personality of the appointment of the right hoh. 
Gentleman the member for Camborne (Mr. Acland) but because the 
opportunity has not been taken to appoint some Member with a 
reasonable knowledge of India. There are a large number of Members 
of this House who have h^ experience in India, and I think the 
occasion should have been seized to appoint one of these rather than 
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a right hoa. Gentleman who has never been in India. Although, of 
course, lam delighted that the hon. Member for Camborne should 
join the .Committee, I do feel that now that a vacancy has occured 
the Prime Minster should take the matter into consideration and 
appoint someone with recent knowledge of India. 1 hope, indeed, he 
will consider this matter before finally sanctioning this appoiniment. 

Mr. Bonar Law: No doubt there is a great deal of force in what 
my hon. and gallant Friend has said about the value of Indian 
experience, but he is a very old Member of the Hou.se of Commons,. - 
and he knows perfectly well the principle on which this Cmmittee 
are appointed. The members are taken from different parties. My 
right hon. Friend opposite has resigned, and one of the oldest rules 
W6' have is that the party to which the retiring Member belongs 
should have the nomination of his successor. I think it would he a 
great mistake to depart from that practice. 

Colonel Yate: May I ask— 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. and gallant Gentleman has exhausted 
his right of speaking. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Army Commission 

Ml’. Frederick Eoberts asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Indian Army Commission will inquire into the 
grievances of the Indian section of the Army and of Indians generally 
with regard to the military policy of the Government; why no 
Indian is appointed a member of the Commission ; whether the 
commission, wUl be made good before the Commission commence 
their work; whether the Eight Hon. Gentleman is aware of the 
strength of the Indian feeling against Sir Michael O’Dwyer for his 
recent administrative acts in the Punjab; and why he has been, 
appointed a member in the face of such feeling ? 

The Secretary of State for India (Hr. Montagu).—Under the 
terms of reference the Committee is concerned with general questions 
of Military administration and organisation, and urith grievances ; 
but I am considering the appointment of an Indian member. I 
do noi see that recent administrative acts in the Pauiab have any, 

bearing on this inquiry. , c. t j 

Captain Ormsby-Gore asked the Secretary. of State for liida 
why no Indian has been appointed on Lord Esher’s Committee on, 

the Indian Army ? , ^ ^ r, ' 

Mr. Montagu :—^The appointment of an Indian to the Committee 

on the Army in India is under consideration. 

Colonel Yate Will tjie Eight Hon. Gentleman consider the 
question of the taking of evidence from Indian officers now at 
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Hampton Court, as there are some there who could give most 
valuable evidence before the Committee 1 

Mr. Montagu: 1 am obliged for the suggestion, and will 
communicate it to the Chairman of the Committee. 

Panjab Commission 

Captain Ormsby-Gore asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he can now give the names of the members of the Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry into the recent evejits in the Panjab ; and 
whether he will undertake to select as chairman of such a Commis¬ 
sion a Member of either House of Parliametit ? 

Mr. Montagu :—^I am in communication with the Government 
of India as to the inquiry. I hope to be in a position to make a 
statement very shortly. 

Captain Ormsby-Gore : Before the House rises for the Becess 1 

Mr, Montagu : I hope so. 

Currency 

Mr. Stewart asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the amount of silver obtainable from abroad by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment at the present time is sufficient for her requirements and, if 
hot, will he cause inquiry to be made with a view to ascertaining 
whether the old rights of the natives to exchange their ornaments 
against rupees, weight for weight, can in any way be restored so 
that the Indian Government, in the event of a good export season, 
may be placed in a position to avail of the large reserves of silver 
at present on the spot in India in the shape of native ornaments, 
as was formerly the case 1 

Mr. Montagu India could do with more silver. The question 
of an offer by the Govenment of India to receive silver from private 
persons will, 1 understand, he submitted to the Indian Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. Stewart asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been called to the fact that a higher price in 
sterling is now obtainable in America for sales of gold than is 
obtainable in this country ; whether India is contemplating putting 
up the price she is prepared to pay for imported gold, and, if so, by 
how much ■ and whether the present Gun-ency Committee can’be 
empowered to extend its inquiries to consider .the problem of 
currency as a whole, instead of approaching the question from a 
purely local point of view 1 

Mr. Monta^ I am not fully informed as to sales of gold for 
sterling in America. The second part of the question asks for a 
statement on a matter on which action, if taken at all, would 
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necessarily be taken without previotis announcement. The Chair¬ 
man of the Indian Currency Committee informs me that, in his 
opinion and that of his colleagues, so fai’. as it is possible to see 
at present, the terms of reference as they stand give all the 
scope necessary for conducting the inquiry and for making 
recpinmendatious. 

Mr. Stewart; Will the evidence put befoiw the Committee be 
published in the ordinary course as a Parliamentary Paper. 

Mr. Montagu : Perhaps my hon. Friend will give me notice. I 
think so, but I would rather confirm that by reference. 

Patel Hindu Intercaste Marriage Bill 

Colonel Yate asked ihe Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aware that the introduction of the Patel Hindu Inter¬ 
caste Marriage Bill in the Indian Legislative Council and ita 
cimulation hy the Government of India through local Governments 
for opinion has caused great alarm amongst orthodox Hiiidus of 
all classes of society in. India, as an interference with their most 
sacred religious and social usages which it has been the policy of 
the British Government hitherto never to interfere with ; and will 
he ascertain from the Government of India whether it would he 
desirable to take action to reassure orthodox Hindu opinion that 
no interference with religious usage is contemplated hy the British 
Government?. 

Mr. Montagu : There would seem to bo some misapprehension 
in the matter. The Government of India is not responsible for 
the Bill, which was introduced by an elected member of the 
Jjegislative Council. The government are in no way committed to 
support it, but as it received a certain amount of support from the 
unofficial members, they have taken steps to obtain the full opinion 
of the Hindu community before the Bill is further proceeded with. 

Colonel Yate : Will the Government of India leave it to the 
unofficial members of the Indian Legislature to carry through this 
Bill and not push it on the part of the Government ? 

Mr. Montagu : The Glovernment of India will have to make up 
its mind about this Bill if it ever comes to the point at which a Bill 
comes up for sanction or vote, and for that purpose it is necessary 
that the Government of India should be fully informed, but it will 
be treated as a private Member’s Bill and unofficial. 

Government of India Bill—^Joint Committee 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he will permit members of his Council w'bo are not committed to 
the Government of India Bill as it stands to give evidence before 
the Joint Select Committee ? 
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Mr. Montagu : I do not know to what members of my Council 
my hon.’ and gallant Friend refers, but I have decided some* 
moiiths ago, with the assent of my Council, that any member 
thereof who wished to give evidence before the Joint Committee 
on his own behalf should offer to do so. The decision as to what 
evidence they will admit or require rests with the Committee alone. • 

Colonel Yate ; As I believe* the right hon. Gontleman nomi¬ 
nates the members who are to give evidence before the Committee, 
will he say how many members of his council he has nominated; 
and, as many of the members are presumably in conformity . with 
his views, will he nominate an equal number of those.opposed ? - • ’ 

Mr. Montagu : My hon. and gallant J’riend is quite mistaken,' 

I do itot nominate the members. [An Hon. Member.: “Dominate 
I ahi quite sure the hon/and gallant Member does not mean that:' 
[Hon. Members “He said “‘nominate.’ ”] The Committee knovr* 
that the members of the Counbil of India are willing to give any 
information and any evidence they may he asked to give. 1 do 
not know whether any of them have applied to the,Committee to 
give evidence. * . . •. 

'Colonel Yate; Has the right ^n. Gentleman given the names,, 
of any members of the Coiyicil to the President of. the Select 
•Conunittee 1 . , .. . 

Mr 'Montagu: T have given the names of all of my Council. In 
this regard I have said .that the Council is free to give evidence or.' 
any member of it,_ and th®y wpuld presumably be summoned by*', 
the Committee. 

Elx-Ofiicers (Employment) 

Mr. F. C- 'Thomson asked the Secretary of State for India f- 
what is the number of regular officers of the Indian Army, who have 
been discharged as a result of disability due to active service in the ' 
M ar j and for wlmt proportion of these has the Govenment of India ' 
found employment ? 

, The Secretary fer India (Mr. Montagu): The number in 
question IS approximately, forty. It is not known that the Goveni- 
ment of India have found employment for any of these officers, but 
^e majority, if not all, would be either physically unfit for or not 
desirous of further employment in India. If there is any discharged 
•officer of whom this is not correct, I should be glad to have my 
attention called to his case. 

Mr. Jameson Is the Right Hon. Gentleman aware that there' ' 
are a great many jobs going now in Mesopotamia and Palestine where-' 
retired Indian officers would he very useful on account of- their 
knowledge of oriental countries, and that very few of these jobs have 
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baea given to Boch invaKdated Indian Oflibers who are general^ poor 
men, who have had to live on their pay all their liie, and; w^ will 
be very hard hit ii they have tO' live on their pension enlyt 

Mr< Montagu: Perhaps the Hon. Member will furnisl^ me with 
particidara oi Mrjr casee in wMcb preierence can he given to retired 
officers of the India Army over any others. 

Colonel Tate asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the proposals, of the Government of India to oany out the 
recommendations the Public Services Gbmnussioh as regards the 
Indian Forest Senrice, the Finance Department,^ ami the Indian 
Educational Semce that were under consideration in .May last have 
now beeft Cmrried into effect; if nofi when will they be earned ipto 
effect; and whether the. pi'oi^osaig of the X^ovet^thent df India 
regarding the reniaining Iridiaif Seiviges have now Been received 
and considered 1 

Mr. Montagu: The Government of India have now annonnced a 
revised AD INf EBIM scale of pay for the Indian Education Service arid 
are about to . announce a revised scale lor the Forest Department. 
Their proposals for the Finance Department are still under discussion. 
Last month I received recommendations with regard to a number of 
other Departirients, and recomrifendations with, regard to most of the 
remaining Departments afe, t understand, on their way home. I 
propose to deal with all these'as expeditiously as possible. 

Punjab Riots 

Mr. 27eir Mricleari asked the Secretary of Strite for India 
whether he .■#111' laj* upoii' the Table a statelrierit giving the ttiitfibelr 
of Indiana kilted' or Wourided in the’ reCerit riots in the Purdah and 
the number of j^ople sentenced by Martial Law Courts in the 
Puidab, together with the sentences imposed upon them withiir 
the.Inst three riionths ? 

Mr. Monfegu’: I Have lidt yet received'a full account of the 
number of casualties. As regards^ triads arid’ sentences I will lay 
a statement giving total returns, but in many cases sentences are 
still being revised and reduced^. 

Press'A<d and Nationaluf Newripapei^ . 

Mr. Maclean asked the Secretary of State for India if all 
the new«papMS owned or edited by Nationalists in India have had 
their securities forfeited^ or increased w-been demanded securities 
or-proceeded against iit other ways 1. , 

Mr^ Mentagu : No,.Sxr, eertaiidy noti 
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Colonel Wedgwood; ts it not a fact that the AmritA ^azar 

pATRiltA, the HiSDUj the NE^FIKDIA, the‘I>'DEPBND^ t; and 'the 

Bosibay- Chronicle have alt lost their securities, and Tibw much 
has'been taken from those newspapers on account of their attitudel 
" SCr. Montagu' : If my hon, and gallaiit Friend', wants the figures 
})crhaps he will give mo • notice. The newspapers to which he 
refers were proceeded agaiust,vuideE the terms of the Press Act. 

Colonel Wedgwood: Have not allthesc .newspapers bst their 
cleposits in consequence. ' • ' i • . . 

‘ Mr. Montagu:!! cannot, chai'ge myself with reufemhering the 
particulars of each case, but I think my hon. and’ gallant Friend is 
■accurate in saying that they have all suffered under the Press Act. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Is it not a fact that practically, all tlie 
Nationalist newspapers in India have been so treated I., . 

Mr. MontaguIf. a large number of Nationalist newspapers, 
in India have offended under the Press Act, then they „ have been 
proceeded tigainst. It was not because they were Nationalist news¬ 
papers, but because they, offended against the provisions of the 
Press Act. 

■'Mr. Maclean:, Ts it not a fact that the Press Act oiily affects 
the Nationalist newspapers ? ' . ' / 

Mr. Montagu; I shall be happy to send my Hori. Friend a 
copy of the Act,.and ho will see that' it "applies ‘indiscriminately to 
all newspapers. ' , ,' ’ ' ’ 

Colonel Wedgwood r How long will the Press Act be continued 
after India gets Home Pule 1 

• , Mr.. Maclean asked. the Secretary of. State for India whether 
he ■will lay upon the Table a Petura of the number of newspapers, 
and presses that have been proceeded gainst in India under the 
Press Act aiid for the Defence of India Act’ since the, heginniijg 
of this year I ^ 

Mr. Montagu; I will ask the Government, of India to supple¬ 
ment the information for which the Hon. Member for West Edin 
bourg (Mr.’ Jameson) asked on the, 22nd .July by a.Eeturn giviiig 
these particulars. . • 

Government of India Bill 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of -_State for India whether 
he has received the deputations of extremists and soi-disant 
moderates in conference at the India Office; and, if so, will he accord 
the. same pri'vilege to the members of the non-Brahmin. and other 
deputations now in England ? 

Mr. Montagu : I have done my best to receive and to assist all 
deputations from India, •whatever their views, whenever Ihave been 
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asked to .do; . so, I vrill certainly see the jion-Brahmauas if they ask 
to see me, , , . 

.Colonel Yafce asked the Secretaiy of State for India'what has 
heeii the result of his communication to the Government of, Jiidm- 
. regarding the grant of help to represontati'\’es of rural communities 
in India to come to England to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee on the Government of India Bill, so as to place the rural 
communities on an equality with the Brahman and higher cast© 
communities of the towns ? - 

Mr. MontagtiI have not yet received the views of the Go^Wn- 
melit of India'. 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretay of State for India whether 
it was with the advice of his Council that he summoned Mrs. Besant 
'as a witness to gi’i’e, evidence before the Joint Select committee on 
the Government of India Bill ? 

• • Mr. Montagu : I did not sunimoii Mrs. Besant as a wit ness 
'hefore the Joint Committee. I had no power so to summon Mrs. 
Besant. 1 have no power so to summon anybody. 

■ Colonel Y’ate ; Has the right lion. Gentleman;read the ‘ Life, and 
Activities of Mrs. Besant” published in India 1 

Mr. Speaker; That is a matter for a private (jueslioii in the 
Lolihy. 

Afghanistan and Mesopotamia 

Sir J. D. Bees asked the Secretary of State for India if he has 
any infornnition tegaidiiig the peace witUj and situation in, Afghanis¬ 
tan, and the proposed future of Mesopotamia, before the House rises 
Jpr the Kecess ? • 

Mr. Montagu : I am about to lay Papers regarding Afghanistan. 
i;egate that I am not in a position to make any statements concer- 
’]'i)g tlie future of Mesopotamia.— 

Punjab Rebellion (Courts-martial) 

Lieut-Colonel Sir Frederick Hall asked the Secrotaiy of 
State for India if his attention has been called to the result of 
court-martial prosecutions in connection with the Punjab rebellion ; if 
such proseentions have been directed against acts of pas-sive ress- 
tiincc against the Eowlatt legislation and, if not, whether ho wll 
gi^•e some indication of the class of crime for ■ which prosecutions 
have been initiated, pnrticulary those in which capital sentence 
' has been passed ? ' 

The Secretary of State (Mr. Montagu) I have not yot bad a 
full report, but I understand that capital and other serious offences, 

( such as waging vax against the King, murder, rqbljery wnth violence 
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have been tried exclusively by CoLamiseions appointed by the Local 
Goveriiment under a Special Ordinance, and conristing three 
persons whom t>vo at least; must be judjcial -pflicers.' .Minqi- 
offences have been tried and penalties inflicted by Cpurfe-martial, 
the presiding oflicers being geuMally a civilian exercising the 
powers of a first class magistrate; I understand that acts of 
“passive resiafance” were not in ^emselves treated as offence by 
the Puiyab authorities. 

Sir F. Hall: lu the view of the untrue statements made iu 
certain portions of the Press and the ii^ury likely to. be done in 
India, will the Kight Hon, (^iitlemap take core to see that his 
reply is made known in India 1 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, Sir, 

Captain Ornisby Gore asked the Secretary -of State fur India 
whether sentences recently passed by Special Miltary Courts in 
the Puiyab included, in addition to sentences of' impri^nnicnt, 
coiifisoatioii of the property of persons so sentenced ; whether such 
sentences necessarily involve the destitution pf the innocent wives 
and children of offondem ; and whether he will take steps to revise 
such sentences forthwith 1 

Mr. Montagu: My hon. and gallant Friend presumably refers to 
sentences Passed by Commission of three judges appointed under 
Special. Ordinances. Under the Indian Penal Code the 1011011111*6 of 
property is part of the penalty provided for the offences Of waging 
war against the King, or attempting to do so, or collecting amis for 
that purpose. The Courts have therefore no option but to include 
that in the sentence on persons found guilty. But the Government 
examines all such cases and remits or reduces this penalty in 
cases in which it would involve th,e destitution of the family- 
The local Government has directed that the orders of forfeiture 
should not be carried out in cases whevo the convicted person 
, does not pay Income Tax or does riot pay revenue exceeding 
Es. 30 per annum. In other cases special report is to be made to 
the Gfivenimont. ' 

Colonel ■\Yodgwood : Is India the only part of the British. I'nipi re 
where the ^utence of confiscation of property is permitted ? 

Mr. Moutagu : I do not knpw that. 

Colonel 'Wedgwood : 3^ the Eight Hon. Gentleipan awaie of any 
other part of thd British Empire where by sentence a man’s property 
can be taken away ? 

Mr. Montagu ; The question on the paper only deals with India- 

Captdn Omishy-Gore ; What is by “waging wari’ against 
the Government in connection with these riots 1 
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Mr.’ MontSagu : Hie 'offence of waging war again^ tie Goveril- 
ment is an offence dealtwith in the Indian Peii^ Code, and the 
facte of the case are Judged by Commissioners. I have not yet 
received a full report of these oases. 

Rowiatt legislation 

Captain ChTnsby‘Gore asked the Secretary of State foi-India 
Avhether he has received, and is continuing to receive, representations 
from various quarters in India regarding the fiowlatt Legislation, 
-and whether he can take any steps to allay the uneasiness evidence- 
ed by such representatioJis ? 

Mr. Montagu : I have received a large number of communica¬ 
tions from India on the sulgect of the Powlatt. Legislation, and 
I;. would take this opportunity of making it clear that 1 have 
given t^em my. best consideration from the point of view referred 
to in the last part of the question. I believe that the powers given 
to the executive by the Eowlatt Legislation are necessary at the 
present time, and that there are no reasonable grounds for the 
apprehensions felt in India. The Act itself is vaHd for.a period 
of three years only, aftei which the whole position wil be considered. 
If the anarchical and revolutionary actions against which the Act 
is framed are abandoned, the Act will not he used and there will be 
no necessary for its renew al. 

London School of Tropical Medicine (Treatment of officers) 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, considering the importance of the generous arrangement 
made by him for the treatment of civil and military officers from 
India suffering from tropical diseases at the hospital of the London 
School of Tropcial Medicine, he will take steps to have his recent 
• announcement on the subject published in India for the informa¬ 
tion of all coiiceriied 1 
■ •• Mr. Montagu : Yes, Sir. . . 

Cotton Cultivation (Sukkur Barrage) 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary of ,State for • India 
whether the Government of India has luider consideration the 
recommendation of the Indian Cotton Conunittee that ^kkur 
barrage should be constructed iipcm the hidus in order to effect 
the extension of the cultivation of long staple cotton in Sind 1 

Mr. Montagu : I hope to transmit shortly to the Government 
of’India the advice, of the Empire Cotton Growing Committee 
on the Recommendations made by the Indian Committee., The 
Government of India will then, if they have not already done so. 
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consider the, whole Treppil, iucludin^ ibhe recommendj^tion relating 
to the Sukkur,ljari’age. 

Government of India Bill (Select Committee) 

Colonel Yate a4kcd the Secretary of State for India whether 
he will direct the Government of India to request the present Gover¬ 
nors of the provinces which submitted an alternative scheme on the 
15th January last to nominate representatives, eithor now in this ■ 
country or in India, to express their views before the Joint Select 
coniniittec on the Government of India Bill? 

Mr. Montagu ; No, Sir. ' ‘ 

Colonel Yate : In view of the Right Hoii. Gentleman’s statbuieiit 
the other day that he represents the provincial Govermflcnts, may I 
ask how he can ropiesent those Governments when his opinions arc. 
directly opposed to their views ? - . 

Mr. Montagu: I will take the most scnipulous care that their 
views are put before the committee. I understand that , the 
committee have already decided to hear the evidence of one of those 
who drew up the iiltoriiativc scheme. ' ■ 

Colonel Yate : May not the other five also he represented ? 

Mr. Montagu : If live men draw up a scheme I should have 
thought it sufficient to have one to explain it. 

Colonel Yate : Has the Right Hon. Gen.tleihan nominated 
only one man to represent his views? How. many does he directly 
nominate ? . 

Mr. Montagu: My hon, and gallant friend sticks to his point 
very hard. The other day I asked him to suggest .to me the names 
of witne.sses he thought ought to be called by the Select Committee. 
He did so, and I have communicated these, names to the corainitteq, 
and I have every hope that they will be called. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Seeing that it is the Government of India 
that is in question, will it not be possible to call more Indians 
before the Committee. Why should people like Ijajpat Rai be 
prohibited from coming to tlxis coiuitry to gh^e evidence ? 

Mr. Montagu : I have not the slightest doubt that the Com¬ 
mittee will call for and got what evidence is required, 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretaiy of . State for India whether, 
considering that the Indian extremists and soi-distant moderates 
are represented by largo deputations now in this country, and that 
there are many organisations of Muhammadans and the working 
classes of Jndia which arc prevented by want of money from sending 
their repvesen^tives, as they are most anxious to do, the Govern¬ 
ment of India,will provide the necessary funds in order that these 
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poor pepole may bo properly represented and thus placed in position 
of equality before the Joint Select Cdmioittee on the Govoriinient 
of India Bill with the Brahman and higher cast deputations ? 

Mr. Montagu-: I have repeatedly stated that I will do all iji 
my power to get for the Joint Committee any evidence for which it 
asks. I do not regard the lion, and gallant Member’s suggestion 
as practicable. 

Colonel Yate : Is the Right Hon,. Gentleman not aware that 
rural committees in India have . applied to the Government of 
India for help to come and give evidence 1 Are not their views to 
be. ^presented ? 

Mr. Montagu: I understand that the Government has not 
helped any deputation to come to this country, but has simply 
provided facilities for those who wish to come at there own expense. 
I do not see how it is possible to differentiate between one deputa¬ 
tion and anothei;. 

Colonel Yate ; These people ai*e poor agriculturists. Why should 
not Government give them help to come to this country. 

Mr.' Montagu : If my hoii, and gallant Friend wishes to add that 
suggestion to the others he has made I will certainly communicate 
it to the Government. 

Lieut Colonel Pownall asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he will suggest to the Joint Select Committee on 
the Government of India Bill the advisability of talcing evidence of 
some of those who have recently held provincial Governorships or 
other high official positions 1 

•Sfc. Montagu: Yes, Sir, certainly. Part of the evidence 
already taken by the committee has been of the kind referred to ; 
and as I informed the hon. and gallant Member for Melton I shall be 
happy to submit further names for the committee’s consideration. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION IN 1917=18. 

/.—Main features of the year. 

The war. The war continued to exercise an adverse influence 
■on educational progress. This is noticed especially in the report 
from Burma. The decrease in pupils which occurred there (and to 
a minor extent in the Punjab, Assam and the North-West Frontier 
Province) has not prevented a general increase. But, although the 
allotment of imperial grants was resumed, the embargo on the 
expenditure of bilances continued, the staffs remained depleted and 
it is probably stafe to assert that under normal conditions the increase 
would have been larger. Among minor inconveniences may be 
memioned the non-receipt of the papers for the Cambridge local 
examinations. 

The European element in the staff" continued on a reduced 
scale owing ro the absence of its naembers on military service. 
The Indian staff and the pupils of schools, especially in.the Punjab, 
were also affected. In that province, secondary and primary schools 
for Indians provided from among their staff and pupils over y,ooq 
recruits to the Army; while European schools provided another 
339 or nearly ten per cent, of the total of masters and boys enrolled 
in them. Punjab Colleges and schools also invested six lakhs in the 
war loan and subscribed a lakh and a half for objects canr>ected 
with the war. In addition, they obtained by. their efforts other 
recruits and subscriptions. 

The Burma report mentions 38 teachers and 660 pupils of 
colleges and Anglo -vernacular and European schools as on service. 
The European schools of Bombay contributed nearly 500 , of whom 
TOO gained commissions. School boys in the Central Provinces 
and Berar did excellent work in connection with ‘Our Day^ 
celebrations. Contributions were made towards the Post Office 
cash certificates by means of forms specially designed for pupils. 

University Corps of the Indian Defence Force were formed 
and that at Bombay numbered 257 strong. 

The Punjab University Signalling Section did admirable work in 
Mesopotamia. 

The Burma report mentions that, despite the constant complaints 
of lack of parental control, objections on the part of parents preven¬ 
ted many students from joining the Defence Force. 

During the year the Government of India had under consi¬ 
deration the measures to be adopted for the children of all Indians, 
of whatever rank, whether combatants or non-combatants, who had 
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perished or become incapacitated while on active service during 
the war. The rules, circulated just after the close of the year, 
provide for free primary education with a small annual allowance 
to cover incidental expenses and for the award of scholarships in 
middle schools. Certain conditions are laid down; and it is 
suggested that scholarships for higher institutions might be reserved 
for such children. It is proposed to supplement these concessions 
by Scholarships paid out of the silver wedding gift to Their Imperial 
Majesties collected by women in India. /V special school for the 
sons of Indian Officers is also under contemplation. 


Expertdiiure, The expenditure in the pre-war year and in the 
years of war was as follows :— 


Year. 

Public funds- 

Private funds. 

Total. 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 ... 

•1915-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 . 

R 

5.60,11,490 

6,33,02,792 

6,21,68,004 

6,14,80,471 

6,48,01,690 

B 

4,52,12,387 

4,58,67,700 

4.86,60,345 

5.14,02,597 

6,34,07,447 

B 

10,02,23,877 

10,91,70,492 

11,08,29,249 

11.28,83,068 

11,82,09,137 


In the four years of war there has been an increase in educa¬ 
tional expenditure amounting to i8o lakhs a year. During the Ust 
eight years the increase in expenditure has been R4,63,40,827, 
while the average yearly expenditure during the quinquennia ending 
190a. 1907 and 1913 was respectively fts,76,24,316, R4,94,45,090 
and ft6,90,28,565. 


Public funds are made up of provincial and local (Including 
municipal) funds. Expenditure from the former increased during 
the year by R99.29»5I5, or 25*4 per cent., that from the latter 
decreased by ftSh.oS.age, or 29-6 per cent. These facts are 
accounted for by the classification of contributions made by 
government to local funds under the head provincial, instead of, 
as previously, under local. The net increase in expenditure from 
public funds (namely rather over 33 lakhs) was due partly to the 
new allotment of imperial grants, partly to some relaxation of the 
restrictions enforced at the beginning of the war. Thus, in Bombay 
the usual provincial grant of two lakhs for primary education was 
renewef Among other financial matters may be mentioned the 
restoration of half-salary grants in the Anglo-vernacular and 
European schools of Burma, the transfer to government of expen- 

important advance made by 
disuict boards in Berar. This consisted in the doubling of the 
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education cess, the permission granted to boards to increase cesses 
up to two annas in the rupee, and a farther amendment which 
empowers boards to impose an education cess on non-agricultural 
incomes, 

In the Punjab the method on which the distribution pf provincial 
contributions to district boards for education had been based was 
found to be defective in that it took no account of the comparative 
wealth of diSerent boards. During the year it was decided that 
the improvement and extension of vernacular education 'Should 
proceed in accordance with five year programmes framed by the 
boards and approved by government, whose assent to any pro¬ 
gramme would imply willingness to contribute a share of the cost. 
This share is to be determined on the basis of the wealth of each 
board, its present expenditure on education, etc. For this purpose 
boards have been divided into separate classes and for each class 
the proportion of the government contribution to the proposed 
expenditure varies. The establishment of a satisfactory scale of 
salaries is regarded as a first condition of the award of any grant. 

Imperial grants. For two years no new imperial grants had 
been made and the annual allotment made to provinces or otherwise 
expended bad. remained at 124 lakhs. During this year a new 
recurring grant was made of 30 lakhs for the training of teachers 
and the improvement of their pay. Thus the recurring allotment 
has been raised to 154 lakhs and the imperial grants allotted since 
tgio-ii stand as follows 


Grants of 

Lakhs of Rupees. 

recurring. 

I non-reourring. 

1910-11 


93 00 


60 00 

3,87'18 

1913-14 ... Old 

60 00 


\New 

55-00 

0 95 

1914-15 ... .../Old 

1,16-00 

• •• 

iNew 

9-00 

12 25 

1915-16 ... .../Old 

1,24 00 


INew 

*•« 


1916-17 ... .../Old 

1,24-00 

see 

\New 

• •• 

sep 

1917-18 ... .../Oid 

1,24-00 

eOJ 

INew 

30-00 

• »* 

Total 

7,01-00 

4|93*3S 
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Thus the. total allotment during the past six /ears (the grant of 
1910-11 took effect in 1911-13) has amounted to £7, 962, 500. 
In addition, at the close of the year a further recurring grant of 30 
lakhs was announced for primary commercial education. This last 
grant was made as the result of a resolution brought forward in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 

The table which forms an appendix shows the amounts expended 
from these grants. 

Of the total of 1194*3^ l^hhs allotted 1192*88 lakhs have been 
placed in provincial balances or otherwise made available for ex> 
penditure. The expenditure out of these grants has amounted to 
948*31 lakhs, and a sum of 244*57 remains unspent. There 
is a small sum of 1-5 lakhs which is held in reserve by the Depart¬ 
ment of Education. Of the unspent balances 99*86 lakhs are debi¬ 
table to the recurring assignments but are available only for capital 
expenditure; the remainder of the balances, amounting to 14469 
lakhs, is debitable to the non-recurring grants. The largest amounts 
unspent are ia the balances of Bengal.' 

The last grant of 30 lakhs was not fully spent in all-provinces 
during 1917-18; thus, sanction to the large scheme of reorganisation 
of y»rM-training. schools in Bengal had not been received, with the 
result that only a portion of the nine lakhs allotted to that presidency 
could be utilised. 

Figures, of schools and pupils. The number of schools has 
increased by 4»i64 to 196,919. Public institutions show an 
increase by 4,558 to * 59 - 5 * 0 ; private institutions a decrease of 
394 to 37,409. Pupils have increased by 96,122 to 7, 948 068. 
Those in public ,institutions have increased by 104 434 to 7 311 
742; those m private institutions have decreased by 8, 312 to 636' 
326; the percentage of those under instruction to the whole poou- 
lation has n^n from 3*2, to 3*26 and is 5.36 in the case of boys 
and I 06 m the case of girls. ^ 

The>povincial figures are as follows 
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Province. 

No. of pupils 
on 3lst. 
March 1918. 

Amount of 
increase or 
decrease in 
the year. 

Percentage 
of increase 
or decrease 
in the year. 

Percentage 
of the popu¬ 
lation under 
instruction 

Madras 

■ 

1,696,539 

-f35,S27 

-f-2-14 

4-1 

Bombay ... 


781,674 

-f 1.170 

+0’I5 

4'0 

Bengal ... 


1,965,273 

-f-46,841 

+2-44 

4 3 

l/nited Province ... 


918,258 

-h23,372 

+2 61 

20 

Punjab ... 


468,839 

- 7,899 

-1-66 

2*4 

Burma ... 


584^98 

- 8,225 

-1*39 

4 '8 

Bibar and Orissa ... 


852,324 

+ 7,299 

-^0*86 

2'5 

Central Provinces and Berar 

353,444 

+ 2,279 

+0-65 

25 

Assam 

... 

230,085 

- 3,828 

-1-64 

34 

-North-West Frontier Province 

46,134 

161 

..0-33 

21 

Other Administrations 


61,200 

- 263 

-0*51 

3*2 

iNDIil 

• »e 

7,948,668 

96,122 

+1-W 

3^6 

1 


The decrease in Biirma has been in' lower primary schools and 
pupils, which fell by 560 and 17, 983! respectively, the loss being 
.partially balanced by gains in upper primary schools and elsewhere. 
The loss is attributed mainly to scarcity of money caused by the war. 
-The decline in Assam too is among boys^ .primary schools. That in 
the Punjab is almost entirely among pupils in private institutions, 

I 

The figures of pupils during the period of the war are as 
follows:— 


Year. 

Number of pupils. 

Increase. 

1913-14 ... 




7,518,147 


1914-15 ... 



• 11 

7,448,419 

- 69,728 

1915-16 ... 

**• 

• ** 

•*a 

7,617,496 

-f. 169,077 , 

J9I6-17 ... 


• *» 


7,851,946 

-f-234,450 

1917-18 ... 


• •• 


7,948,068 

+ 96,122 


The figures for the quinquennium ending the 31st March 1917 
showed an increase of about i, 400,000 pupils—equivalent to the 
increase in the preceding quinqennium. rhus, though progress 
may have been retarded by the war, the rate of increase had not so 
far slackened. (This calculation makes allowance for the exclusion 
from the figures of 1914-15 and following years of the retnm of 
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certain Native States—a point which one director of public instruc¬ 
tion considers was overlooked in the comments of the Director of 
Statistics regarding his presidency, and which accounts for the 
apparent decrease shown in the table above for 1914-15.) But the 
figures for the past year clearly indicate that adverse causes had 
begun to work. These causes are generally attributed to the war 
with its concomitants, lack of money, high prices and the dislocation 
resulting on recruitment. In Bombay plague and in the Punjab 
malaria have affected progress. 


Analysed according to grades of institutions, the totals and 
percentages of increase and decrease are as follows :— 



Total 

enrolment. 

Percentage of 
increase or decrease. 

Collegiate 


62,936 

-f 7-3 

Secondary 

•«« «ev 

1,198,686 

+ lO 

Primary... 

.ae e.i 

5,932,741 

+ 20 

Special ... 

««• ess 

117,479 

—18 2 

Private ... 


636,326 

— 1-8 


Total 

7,948,068 

+ 1-2 


The large increase under collegiate students is noteworthy. The 
failing off under ‘special* is due to a further transfer of institutions 
previously classed as pathshalas and makhtabs to the category of 
primary schools. 

The numbers in private schools continue slowly to decrease. 
I’here are now only four national schools in Bengal, with 322 
pupils. 

General features of the year's work. Among general matters 
which occupied the attention of departments of public instruction 
the most important were the training and pav of teachers; reforms 
in which were made possible by the new imperial grant of 30 lakhs. 
The question of training will be noticed in its proper place. The 
principal changes as regards pay were the following. 

Pay of teachere. In Bornhay the minimum pay of untrained assistants 
was raised from R9 to 1^10 and that of untrained head master from Rll to 
R12 and after 15 years’ service as such, to S15. The full face value of their 
certificates was given to all trained teachers not yet in receipt of it. In 
BtugaX the pay of trained toaohers id aided primary schools t^nAmahtctbs was 
inctewed by R2 and improvement was also, affeoted in primary girls schools. 
In Bxhar and Oneaa a reform was carried out which had been proposed in 
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the eastern provinces as long ago as 190S, the abolicion of the nnsatisfaotory 
lower subordinate service, reasonably qualified teachers of Eogliah and the 
Glassies being oraaferred to the subordinate service, vernaoular teachers to a 
new cadre called the vernacular teachers service, and the prospects of teachers 
in Government high schools being greatly improved thereby. In O^ntral 
Provineea ]^200—400 was substicnted for S150—300 as the scale for the 
female provincial service and a subordinate service for women teaohers was 
organised in three divisions with time scales of &^o —lOO, B125—140 and 
1^150—^200 respectively. In Assam minimum and maximum limits were laid 
down for vernacular schools of all grades, RlO and kSS in the case of a 
headmaster, RS and 1130 iu the cose of the first assistant, with the same 
minima hut with maxima descending to R12 in accordance with their place 
on the staff, Xhis arrangement is intended to introduce flexibility and leave 
matters so far as possible in the hands of local bodies within certain pria* 
ciples, snch for example as a higher rate for trained than for untrained teachers. 
In the NoTtk~ West frontier 'Province the pay of headmasters in vernacular 
middle schools was raised from R35—1-^0 to 40—2—60, of assistants 
possessing the senior vernacular certificate from R20—5—30 to R25—2—35, 
of those bolding a junior certificate from R14—20 to R16—22, and 
of uncei-tifioated teachers from R3 and RIO to R12. Similary, in the case of 
primary schools managed by distriotboards, tiio pay of certificated teachers 
was raised from R14—^—20 to R16—|—22 and that of uncertificated 
teachers to R12. 

In other provinces like measures were adopted, substantial 
grants being generally made out of the imperial grant to local 
bodies. 

The Bombay report comments on the delay regarding the provi> 
dent fund scheme and trusts that the Government of India will 
soon issue orders on the matter. The same reports records a strike 
of teachers in the Surat district, in which 431 were involved. 

Examitiaiions. A second feature of the year has been the 
introauction of important changes in the system of secondary school 
final examinations. 

In Bonihay the matriculation had hitherto admitted to the university, the 
government school final examination to government service. A joint board 
bas now been constituted for the conduct of a school-leaving examination 
which will serve for both these purposes. The board consists of 10 members, 
of whom 5 are nominated by the University, 3 by Government and 2 are 
co-opted from among headmasters. The eubjeoDS in which either a or 
a certificate of satisfaction is required differ slightly in the case of candidates 
for admission to the university and those for Governmeut service. It ie 
hoped that the creation of this board has disposed of a long-pending 
controversy and will lead to co-operation between the university and the 
department. In Barma the matriculation of the Calcutta University was 
abolished and the recognition of high schools for that purpose was withdrawn 
with the result that the high school final examination is now the sole 
passport to careers or higher courses, including university courses, iu that pro¬ 
vince. A school-leaving certificate scheme was drawn up by a committee and 
introduced in AiAar and Orissa. It is controlled by an administrative board 
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Assisted by a board of studies. The former consists of the Director and the- 
Assistant Director and 8 members appointed by government, of whom 3 are 
nominated by the Patna University and 2 are chosen to represent non* 
government schools. An important feature of the proposals is the institution ' 
of special courses designed to prepare students lor commercial or clerical 
careers or Iot further instruction in special institutions. The university 
has ac4|aired the certificate as equivalent to matricnlation, provided that the . 
candidates pass in certain specified subjeots. The results are determined by 
a scrutiny of the pupil’s record, a public examination and, in the case of 
those who fail in one subject only, an examination conducted *n stto. The 
university will also conduct its own matriculation, permission for the 
presentation of candidates being given by the Director who is required to 
eonsnlt the Syndicate, and, if there is disagreement, to refer the matter to 
the local Government for final orders. 

A committee appointed by the Syndicate of the Punjab University drafted 
a scheme for a school final examination which is now under consideration by 
the university, In the Geatral Provincea too it. is understood that a scheme 
is being worked ont which will take the place of the defective school- 
leaving certificate examination which had formerly been held in this province 
but which was abolished during the year. 

When these last two schemes are completed all provinces in 
India with the exception of Bengal and Assam will have their school¬ 
leaving examinations. The Director in the United Provinces men¬ 
tions the growing popularity of the school-leaving certificate and 
says that practically all aided schools have now obtained recognition 
for it, lUe failure of others being due to their inability rather than 
to any reluctance to train pupils for the test. 

School hygiene. Owing to the war and the consequent dearth of 
medical men, no great progress was possible with measures of school 
hygiene. The Bombay scheme for inspection was still held up; 
but it is encouraging to hear that interest in the subject is growing 
in that presidency and that a good many schools are making their i 
own arrangements. In the Punjab the work of the medical inspec- . 
tors which had already shown promise of a good result had to be 
suspended owing to the war, the inspectors themselves having all 
been recalled for military duty. In Bihar and Orissa the Sanitary • 
Department makes inspection of buildings and medical officers 
examine high school boys, though the time at their disposal is too 
short for full effect; a scheme Is on hand for the appointment of a ' 
physical director in that province. In Assam headmasters are 
unanimous regarding the advantages of inspection introduced three 
years ago. In the Central Provinces deputy inspectors of schools 
were provided with lantern slides illustrative of plague, malaria and 
tuberculosis. The most fruitful field of advance has been in first 
aid classes. This subject is now regularly Uught in standard VII in 
Bombay and many teachers and boys have gained the St. John 
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Ambulance Association’s certificate. Burma has 27 classes for the 
same. Nearly the whole of the first aid class at the Training 
College, Allahabad, passed the examination and its members ren¬ 
dered valuable aid at the Kumbha Mela to bathers rescued from 
drowning. 

Hosiels. The capital amount spent on the erection of new hostels 
was Ri 2,21,11^, and the number of boarders increased from 152, 
57 ° to *59-815. The hostels erected by the University of Calcutta 
out of the imperial grant of ten lakhs were occupied and the 
Government of Bengal gave over half a lakh for their equipment as 
well as R16, 075 to meet the deficit in connection with messes in 
Calcutta. 

Diicipline, It is reported from Bengal that a number of school 
boys were arrested for complicity in political offences. The Home 
Rule agitation necessitated the tightening up of the restrictions- 
regardinsr the attendance of pupils and students at political meetings. 
This led to trouble in Nagpur (and a few other places), where 
certain institutions had to be temporarily closed. The Principal of 
the Morris College at that pla^e, while stating that no further 
trouble has arisen since the college re-opened, considers that, in 
order to prevent the recurrence of such incidents, there is need of 
close co-operation between parents and college authorities, some 
means of making public speakers realise their responsibilities to¬ 
wards students and provision in the colleges of healthy political 
discussion. He states that, something has already been done by the 
delivery of lectures to students, sometimes by well known Indians 
invited to do so. . He also held classes to explain, without comment, 
the various schemes, for home rule which were being put forward; 
but most of the students ceased to attend when the lectures proved- 
to be lacking In political excitement. 

Boy Scouts. In May .1917 the Government of India issued a 
circular advocating the formation of boy scouts' troops in government 
schools. 

* t 

The League of Honour in Berar increased its membership and 

a scout masters’ camp was held during the Christmas holidays. 
A beginning has been made in Assam, but is hitherto confined to 
Shillong. ; . 

The Medium of Instruction. In August 1917 a conference of 
Directors and others interested in the subject of the proper medium 
of instruction was held at Simla. His Excellency the Viceroy 
delivered the opening address. The general feeling appeared to be 
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that more teaching and more examination might be conducted in 
•the vernacular, and that the introduction of belter methods would 
shorten the time necessary for learning English. At the same time 
the Joint Board newly set up for conducting the school-leaving 
examination in Bombay has withdrawn the option previously given 
of answering questions in certain subjects in the vernacular. A 
resolution was also moved in the Bombay Legisiative Council re¬ 
garding the introduction of English in the upper standards of 
primary schools. Another sign of the value attached to a knowledge 
of English is found in the proposal to adopt this subject as optional 
in middle vernacular schools of the Punjab. The experiment h^ 
already been made in two districts. The Director remarks that it 
is essential for the success of the scheme that there should be a 
real demand for English by a sufficient number of parents and that 
its genuineness should be substantiated by a monetary contribution. 
He hopes that this move may lead to the gradual assimilation of 
the courses of instruction in middle vernacular and middle English 
schools and the evolution of a single type with English as an 
optional subject. 

Miscellaneous. Among other matters calling for mention were 
the abolition of the capitation grant system in Assam and some 
opposition (apparently unfounded) to the further substitution of the 
maintenance for the results system in Burma. The insufficiency 
of inspecting staff is emphasised in the United Provinces report and', 
as regards girls education, from several other provinces. 

Personal. The cause of education suffered various losses during 
the year. The deaths are recorded of Mr. Nelson Fraser, Principal 
of the Bombay Training College, Sir Sundar Lai, so long connected 
wiih the University of Allahabad and Vice-Chancellor of the Benares 
Hindu University, Dr. Venis, a rare Sanskrit scholar, Dr. E. G. 
Hill, Principal of the Muir Central College, and Captain Charles 
Russell, Principal of the Patna College. The last named was killed 
in action in Palestine. Mr. Gately, a professor in the Government 
College, Lahore, also met his death in Mesopotamia. Mr. Godley, 
the Director in the Punjab, retired. 


11.—Universities and Colleges. 

Universities. As regards the five affiliating universities, the 
principal event has been the silting of the Calcutta University 
Commission. Meanwhile, certain developments have taken place 
in the organisation of instruction for the degrees of M. A. and 
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M, Sc. A new scheme of such teaching, by which all the instruction 
IS Undertaken by the university, was inaugurated at Calcutta. As a 
result ot the deliberations of a committee of the Bombay University 
Syndicate a system of inter-collegiate lectures has been established 
whereby each of the three colleges in Bombay city will give lectures 
•to students of all affiliated colleges in certain parts of each 
of the subjects in the M. A. coarse. There has been a large 
increase in the department of post-graduate studies for the M. A. 
history degree at Allahabad which is beginning to hamper the 
research activities of the staff, which nevertheless has continued its 
Search for historical materials and has made some interesting 
•discoveries. 

Restarch. In connection with the question of higher research 
it is to be recorded that assistance was given during the year to Sir 
J. C. Bose's Research Institute in Calcutta and the Government of 
Bengal sanctioned a lakh towards the acquisition of the land 
required. 

Nezv Universities. In October 1917 the two new Universities at 
Benares and Patna commenced operations. That of Mysore had 
already come into being in 1916. 

Colleges. Colleges and their students have increased by 6 and 
4,297 and the totals now stand at 201 and 62,936. Among the new 
colleges established may be mentioned the Carmichael College at 
Rangpur in Bengal. The sanction for the establishment of a 
college at Amraoti in Berar was received and a site of nearly 200 
acres was acquired for it. In order to meet the difficulties arising 
from congestion in the colleges in the United Provinces the 
University of Allahabad amended their regulation so as to permit 
candidates, who had failed more than once at the Intermediate in 
Arts or the B. A., to appear at future exminations without 
attendance at a college. 

Tutorial system. It is satisfactory to hear that prominence has 
been given to the tutorial system in the arts colleges of Madras 
with satisfactory results and that is also pursued in colleges in 
Bombay and in two of them has been extended to all subjects. 


III. Secondary Education. 

Features of the year. The principal feature of the year has 
been the institution of school leaving certificate examinations 
to which allusion has been made (above.) Another matter regarding 
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examinations, which is considered by the Director to be an impor¬ 
tant measure, was the establishment in the Central Provinces of a 
high school entrance and scholarship examination which combines- 
three separate tests which already existed and is also designed to- 
prevent the promotion of unfit boys from the middle to the high 
department. 

The number of pupils rose by 12,251 to i, 198,586. 

The organisation and the conditions of work in secondary 
schools continue to give ground for some anxiety. The Punjab 
Director for instance quotes from one of the inspectors a passage 
which describes the opening of unrecognised schools many of which 
are intended to provide employment for disappointed matriculates 
and under-graduates. The passage proceeds as follows. 

*‘The tactics employed in securing boys and subscriptions for these 
schools are both ingenious and effective^ from the point of view of the 
promoters. In April, the beginning of the eohool year, in which month alone 
boys are allowed to change local schools, anniversaries of societies are held 
and much money is obtained; parties are' sent out broadcast to bring boys 
in ; boys are induced to leave one school and join another; boys from 
'affiliated' unrecognised schools are promoted wholesale to the high depart¬ 
ment of the central school, and so on.” 

The Bengal report describes the general condition of secondary 
education in that province as unsatisfactory. The number of high 
schools increases rapidly, but their condition is poor, many schools 
being run on a figure which precludes good result. “The 
conditions under which government schools work,” adds the same 
Director, “are conducive to efficiency, but even in these institutions 
there is much room for improvement ” In Bombay the reports of 
the university examiners show that among candidates at the lower 
examinations the level of attainment in various subjects is extremely 
weak—a statement which appears to reflect upon the high schools 
which supply the students. 

School lihrortes. One of the main difficulties connected with 
secondary education is the inability of many of the pupils to buy 
books of good general reading. “For this,” says the Punjab 
Director, “they have to rely on school libraries which contain much 
useless matter and from which a boy finds it hard to make a suitable 
selection.” One of the inspectors has introduced a system to- 
remedy this difficulty—namely, class libraries containing only such 
books as are suitable for the standard of that particular class. 
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IV. Primary Education. 


General progress. During the five years 1912*17 the number of 
public primary schools for boys and girls had increased from 
123,578 to 142,203 and that of pupils from 4,988,142 to 5,818,730. 
The average annual increase in pupils was thus 166,117; nor does 
this take into account the fall due to the exclusion of certain Native 
States in 1914-15. During the year 1917-18 the increase in schools 
was 5,672 and in pupils 114,011, There was thus some retardation 
of progress, caused by the difficulties of the year. In some 
provinces there was actual decline. 

The figures for provinces are as follows 



Number of primary schools. 

Number of pupils . 
in primary schools. 

Province. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

Inerease or 
decrease of 
schools. 

1916-17, 

1916-18. 

Increase or 
decrease of 
pupils. 

^Madras 

30,573 

31,722 

-4-1,149 

1,.364,821 

1,401,774 

+ 86,953 

Bombay . 

19,765 

11,142 

+ 387 



— 1.788 

Benxal . 

41,966 

44,111 

+2,145 

1,374,891 

1,409,316 

+ 34,425 

United Provinces ... 

11,629 

11,982 

+ 363 

685,813 


+20,736 

Punjab ... ... 

5,853 

6.038 

+ 185 

287,861 

285,589 

- 2'2R2 

Burma . 

7,725 

7,614 

_ 111 

256,729 

247,869 


Bihar and Orissa ... 
Central Provinces 

24,413 

25,827 

+1,414 

672,333 

711,716 

+39,382 

and Berar ... 

4,014 

4,109 

+ 95 

287,466 


— 696 

a*. 

North-West Frontier 

4,197 

4.212 

+ 15 

181.808 

177,721 

- 4,087 

Province ... 

627 

626 

— 1 

27,581 


— 79 

Other administrations 

451 

492 

^ 41 

26,819 

27,106 

-1- 287 


142,203 

147,875 

+5,672 

5,818,730 

5,932,741 

+114,011 


The remarkable point about these figures is the increase in 
schools, accompanied by a disproportionately small Increase of 
pupils, the number of new pupils per new school being 20 only. 
In 1916-17 the average number of pupils in a boys’ primary 
school was 41*8 while for 1917-18 it was 41 o. Indeed, in 
Bombay the schools increased by 387 while the pupils decreased 
by 1,788 ; in the Punjab the schools increased by 185, while the 
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pupils decreased by 2,262; and similarly in As^am a slight increase 
in the number of schools was accompanied by decrease of 4,087' 
in the number of pupils. These decreases are accounted for in the 
case of Bombay by an unusually severe outbreak of plague; in 
that of the Punjab by a malaria epidemic and perhaps, in one 
division where recruitment was heavy, by the withdrawal of senior 
pupils for work on the land : and in that of Burma to scarcity of 
money due to the war. The Director in Assam finds it difQcult tO’ 
explain the decline, especially as vernacular education in that 
province is free; he suggests the rise in the cost of clothes, books 
and paper and the fell in the sale price of local products. lu 
Bengal a decrease in the pupils of upper primary schools (much 
more than balanced by a large increase in lower primary schools)' 
is attributed to the unpopularity of purely vernacular education. 
The fact that the total increase of pupils in primary schools 
exceeds that in all schools is due to re*cIassification and resultant 
shrinkage under special institutions. 

Expenditure bn primary schools rose by Ri7,28,969 to R3,io, 
42,514. 

The figures given above deal only with primary schools. Pupils 
- in the elementary stages of instruction, whether in primary or 
secondary scliools, and those in private elementary schools teaching 
a vernacular are as follows. 


, 



Totai.. 

In pi imary stage of public schools . 

5,343,211 

1,156,977 

6,600,188 

In elementary private schools teaching a 




vernacinat ... 

323,772 

18,848 

342,620 

Total ... 

5,666,983 

1,175,825 

6,842,808 


There has been no appreciable change in the 
primary stages to the population. 


percentage in 


Features of the ysar. The principal feature of the year has been 
the movement In favour of compulsory elementary education, lust 
A the year a private Bill permitting municipali¬ 

ties (with the exception of that of Bombay city) to introduce free and 
compulso^ elementary education throughout the Bombay Presidency 
was passed into law. Municipalities desiring to avail themselves 
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of the provisions of the Act will have to fulfil certain conditions. 
The compulsion will be operative in the case of the children who 
have completed 6 but not 11 years. The example of Bombay has 
been quickly followed in the majority of the other provinces and 
Bills of still wider application permitting compulsion in rural as well' 
as municipal areas are now in various stages of progress In the- 
Punjab the Bill was introduced by Government. Private Bills have 
been introduced or are about to be introduced in the Councils of 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. The features 
common to these Bills are that they permit of local option, that their 
provisions may not be adopted without providing adequate facilities- 
and obtaining the sanction of the local Government, that education 
where compulsory will be free, and (in some casesl that the measure- 
may be extended to girls as well as to boys. In Bombay, where 
alone an Act has already come into force, the Bandra and Surat 
municipalities have applied for permission to introduce compulsion 
and have proposed to levy additional taxation. The Government of 
Bombay propose to contribute ordinarily to the extent of one-half 
towards the cost of free and compulsory education introduced 
under the Act. The Bombay municipality too has drawn up a 
programme of a rapid extension of primary education in Bombay 
city within the next lo years with a view to compulsion at the end' 
of that period. 


The second important point is the continuance of surveys and’ 
schemes for the extension of elementary education. In Bengal two- 
surveys were made, one of the city of Calcutta, the other of the 
presidency. For the latter the pamhayati union has been taken as 
the unit as had already been done in a similar survey in Eastern 
Bengal. It. is reported, however, that owing to lack of funds no 
progress in the scheme could be effected during the year. In the 
Punjab a large and systematic scheme has taken shape. The aim 
of government is the establishment of district board schools at every 
centre where an average attendance of not less than 50 children may 
be expected, while a provisional two mile limit between the schools 
is intended to avoid overlapping. The proposal to allot proyincral 
contributions on five year programmes has already been mentioned. 
“This scheme*’ says the resolution on the Director’s report, ‘-whilo 
imposing on district boards a burden not unduly severe will at the 
same time give them each a definite goal ; while a prominent feature 
is the proviso that the Government grant shall depend upon a 
satisfactory scale of salaries for teachers, thereby securing the first 
essential to successful expansion. The ultimate recurring cost of 
the 5-years’ programme is roughly twelve lakhs of which Govern- 
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ment undertakes to provide, in addition to present grants, about 
two-thirds or eight lakhs, the grants varying from 50 to too per 
cent according to the claims and circumstances of each district, in 
estimating which war services have been given a prominent place. 
For non-recurring expenditure government has accepted a liability 
of two lakhs per annum for 5 years on condition that the boards will 
provide half that amount.” 

A matter which is deserving of mention in the formation in the 
Punjab of a society called the Rupar Primary School Association, 

. consisting of a small body of public-spirited gentlemen who have 
prepared a regular scheme for the multiplication of village schools 
in the Rupar Tahsil of the Ambala District. They have already 
opened 10 schools and are prepared to hand the schools over to the 
management of the board when they are properly established. As 
the Director states this useful pioneer movement deserves to find 
imitators in other backward localities. 

Two curious points are report from the Central Provinces. 
The enhancement of the education cess in Berar has already been 
described. Similar action would have been rendered possible in the 
Central Provinces themselves by the operation of the Central 
Provinces Local Self Government Bill. But the non official 
members of the local cr'uncil did not desire to proceed with any 
Bills of this nature until the reform scheme was complete. This 
measure of reform was therefore withdrawn. Secondly, it is reported 
from one district in the same province that the Home Rule pro¬ 
paganda has had a prejudicial effect on attendance at school, which 
is sometimes secured in that province by means of admonition 
through government officials and is apt to be regarded by the culti¬ 
vators as a kind of carziee. The political campaign, which depre¬ 
cates anything savouring of compulsion, is also said to have fostered 
impatience and hostility to representatives of government, including 
the village school masters, assaults upon two of whom have had to 
be dealt with in the criminal courts. 


Condition of primary education. As regards the quality of work, 
Mr. Richey remarks that no great improvement can be looked for 
till the number of classes taught by a single master is reduced and 
the work of normal schools brought into closer relationship with 
that of teachers m rural schools. He conaments on the dirtiness 
and untidiness of school rooms and pupils when nnexoectedlv 

visited. The Director in the North-West Frontier. ProvKs^s 
that the pnmaiy course ts no guarantee against a relapse into illi- 
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teracy and suggests an increase iii the number bf middle vernacular 
schools. 

On the other hand Mr. de la Fosse is of opinion that the picture 
of the village school teacher is ordinarily drawn in too gloomy 
colours and that when regard is had to the drawbacks of his condi¬ 
tion he does his work surprisingly well. It is worthy of notice that 
in Madras a rule has been introduced requiring a teacher fbr eVery 
40 instead of 50 elementary pupils, and that in Bombay the average 
annual cost of a primary school for boys has increased to R578 and 
that of educating a pupil to ftio. The movement in favour of 
village libraries in the Central Provinces was mentioned in the last 
Review, The report from one of the districts now speaks of 
Ramayan classes held in villages where such libraries have been 
established. These are evening classes held for an hour at which 
a portion of the Ramayan is read and explained. Attendance 
appears to be variable. 

Buildings, It is reported froth one of the districts in Bihar and 
Orissa that a cheap plan has been devised for a three-roomed upper 
primary school costing about R750. It has been suggested that one 
method of getting a large number of buildings erected would be to 
obtain a free gift of the land and permit the landed proprietors and 
other su'JStantial villagers td erect houses at their own cost for 
which a small rent will be paid. Advocates of the theory that pitcka 
buildings are more economic than iu/cha viW receive comfort from 
the fact that iri one of the districts of the Punjab the majoriry of the 
school houses, being kuicha, cdllapsed or were seriously damaged 
by the heavy rain, ft is encouraging to learn that the very diSicult 
question of providing proper elementary school buildings in cities 
has been taken up by the Patna municipality .which received from 
Government a capital grant of nearly Half a lakh for this purpose.. 
The operations have now beeri completed in two wards, 23 schools 
being erected. 


V.—Professional and Special Education. 

Oriental studies.^ Progress was made in the matter of Sanskrit 
■education in Bombay. It has been decided to hand over the govern¬ 
ment library of Sanskrit manuscripts at the Deccan College to the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, -Poonai' along with i, gi-artt 
given for the maintenance of the library. A gram of R 12,000 a 
year has been made towards the publication of thC Bombay Sanskrit 
series. A grant of R30 006 has been given to the Cariia, Oriental 
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Institute, Bombay. In the United Provinces the number of students 
who presented themselves at the Sanskrit examinations was the 
largest on record. In Bihar and Orissa rules were framed for the 
Sanskrit Association and for stipends to Pathshalas. Local Sanskrit 
societies in Assam are showing renewed activity. 

Technical and industrial education. During the period the 
Public Works Reorganisation Committee made its report and the 
Indian Industrial Commission continued its deliberations. Pending^ 
the consideration of the recommendations made by these bodies it 
was impossible to initiate any large measures of progress. The 
governing body of the Civil Engineering, College, Sibpur, 8ub< 
mitted a scheme for the afGiiation of the apprentice system of the- 
large railway and other workshops with the mechanical engineering 
classes of the apprentice department of the college with a view to- 
improving and increasing the output of mechanical engineers and 
mechanics. A new school of carpentry has been started at Amraott 
in the Central Provinces. The Weaving Institute at Serampore in 
Bengal is said to be growing ie popularity and attracts candidates, 
of better qualifications. 

Commercial education. A test was imposed for admission to the 
Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics in Bombay, which 
now contains 235 students. Students from outside the presidency 
are said to be superior to the Bombay students by reason of their 
having spent two vears at an arts college instead of only one as 
demanded by the University of Bombay. At the final Bachelor of 
Commerce examination 164 students appeared and 52 passed. It 
is reported that none of the men who passed experienced any diffi¬ 
culty in securing employment. An Accountancy Diploma Board 
has been created in Bombay and special classes are held for Us 
examination at this college. The first examination took place just 
after the close of the year. The Punjab University is considering 
the institution of a diploma in commerce. Pending its introduction 
the Education Department is holding an examination and awarding 
certificates. 

Agricultural education. A conference on agricultural education 
was held at Simla in June 1917. Its recommendations included 
the foundation of agricultural middle school and the further develop¬ 
ment of agricultural collegiate education as agricultural progress in 
each principal province permits. 

It is, reported that the study of agriculture in the Punjab rendered 
popular, by-;the fact .that a pass, in this subject is easy and canbe 
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secured merely by the study of the textbook. The Zamindari High 
School, Gujarat, is mentioned as an honourable exception, instruc¬ 
tion there being given on a district board farm. It is hoped to 
'remedy the unpractical character of the instruction generally given 
■by putting teachers through a course at the Lyallpur College. 

Olher formf of educaliott. There is no special development to 
report in legal, medical, forestry or veterinary education. 

As regards education in reformatories the after-care fund in 
Bombay now amounts to nearly ftbo.ooo and the auxiliary home 
for the homeless and friendless among discharsred boys is an 
established fact. In Bengal the children's bill is still under consi¬ 
deration. 

Training of Itachers. The number of those under training for 
-the profession of teaching has risen by 480 1019,876. The total 
number of teachers in public institutions of all kinds in India is now 
293,739 and of those trained 95, 542 against 280, 738 and 88. 169 
last year. During the year an imperial grant of 30 lakhs recurring 
was distributed for the training and pay of teachers and at the 
close a second recurring grant of equal amount was announced for 
elementary education, which could be used, among other things, 
on the preparation of teachers for primary schools. 

A new college has been started at Rajahmundry in Madras 
presidency and six new schools have been opened, four of which 
-are under private management. The Government of Bombay have 
decided to open 26 training classes for vernacular teachers, each 
consisting of 50 students, in each district of the presidency. 
Provision has been made in the David Hare Training College,. 
Calcutta, for classes in the course of the Licentiate in Teaching in 
addition to those for the Bachelorship of Teaching. The London 
.Missionary Society’s training class at Bhowantpur was discontinued 
The large scheme for the improvement of guru-tnining schools 
in Bengal has not yet taken practical shape. The number of 
training classes in the United Prcvincee fell from 267 to 260, but 
the number of students remained practically the same. In the 
Punjab there has been a slight decrease in the number of men 
under training, but an increase of women. A scheme has been 
made for the revision on a large scale of the Central Training 
College, Lahore. Burma and Bihar and Orissa too record de¬ 
creases in the number of students. In the former province a new 
coarse sras introduced for normal schools ; in the latter the number 
■of admissions in the Patna Training College had to be limited in 
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view of financial difficulty. In the Central Provinces the fcompleto 
reorganisation of the Jubbulpur Training College is in contemplation,, 
three new normal schools have been opened and third and fourth 
year training courses haye been instituted. Asiatn^ which has no - 
facilities for higher training, hopes to start a college with the aid of 
the imperial grant. It is noticeable that in this province instruction- 
in the English- alpfiabet, Roman and Arabic numerals and trans¬ 
literation is given to the nprmal school student, in order to enable- 
him to read and write telegrams, etc. 

VI.^Edueatlon of specif classes. 

Education of girls. The number q£ girls at school rose by 33^ 
770 to 1,264 189. The provincial figures are as follows:— 

The figures in the fourth column include 443, 799 girls reading- 
in boys' schools. 



—— 

•tf umber of 
'hiStitutions 
far’girls, 

Uncrease'or: 
decrease on 
’figuras for 
191647. 

Number df 
gh-ls undeir 
insiruciion. 

Inorease or 
■decrease on 
-figures for 
*■191647. 

Direot recur, 
ring expendi¬ 
ture on in¬ 
stitutions for 
girls. 

Increase or 
decrease on 
-expenditure 
-for 1916.17. 

'Madras . 

a 


, 2,088 

+ 

154 

340,803 

•f?14,9l4 

Rs. 

20,52,075 

Rs. 

H- 52,464 

Bombay . .. . 

•s 


1,390 

+ 

89 

148;687 

■f 4;066 

19,70,995 

■f 1,33,961 

Bengal , . . 



•10,689 

+ 

805 

317,195 

•fil6;800 

17,70»024 

+ 1,18,981 

United Provinces 



J,672 

+ 

100 . 

74;735 

4;028 

10^99,139 

+ 80,682 

Punjab 

•« 


1,817 

- 

85' 

67j840 

- 1,862 

. 11,30,488 

+ 2,-27,205 

Burma . , . 


¥ 

>l,U9 

+ 

'2 

122,440 

> 3j048 

7,05,058 

+ 31,220 

-Bihar and Orissa 


• 

12,651 

+ 

34 

110,816 

- .-673 

4,87,841 

+ 8,195 

-Central Pravincea and Bevar 

• 

S73 

+ 

2 

38^246 

+ 894 

3j86,ll7 

+ 38,057 

Assam . 

*• 

«« 

368 

+ 

4 

27,-990 

- <634 

1,41,451 

+ 16,977 

Hortb-Werit Brontier Pnfviaos 

70 

— 

25 

4,346 

- 79 

40,042 

+ 1,863 

•Other ProVinosB 

s 


130 

- 

.1 

ai,092 

- .231 

4,13,888 

+ 1,50,763 

IKDIA 

a 

2-2,399 

■fl,0ff9 

1.264,'t89 

+33,770 • 

liOI,47,-168 

-+ 8;6Q,358 
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The discussions which have taken place on the curriculum sui¬ 
table for girls’ schools have led to a lightening of the mathematics 
course in Burma, with a view to having more time for needlework 
and domestic economy. The report from Bengal enumerates the 
various kinds of girls primary schools there established—model 
schools, urban schools, panchayaii union schools, peasant schools, 
etc. But no great progress appears to have been achieved in the 
establishment of these institutions, and the majority of schools in 
this presidency are aided by the boards and are inefficient and badly 
housed, many of them being unable to maintain whole-time teachers. 
One of the sub*divisional reports from Assam quaintly states that 
" all the girls’ schools in the interior have (for want of mistresses) 
to be given over to junior unwilling male teachers who simply kill 
time in order to obey orders and as soon as any loophole is found 
for them they pick it up and run away. ” It is stated in Bihar and 
Orissa that the central gathering classes for zenana education have 
practically become purda schools and hardly number any older 
women among the pupils. V 

There are three training colleges for girls, with 41 students (and 
17 students in men’s colleges), and 118 other training institutions 
with 2,935 pupils. A scheme was framed for a Muhammadan 
training class in Calcutta but, owing to financial stringency, could 
not be sanctioned. 

In Bengal a modest scheme has been put forward for the edu¬ 
cation of girls as indigenous midwives and a similar scheme was 
sanctioned in the Central Provinces. 

The Bengal report complains of the numerical inadequacy of the 
inspecting staff—twelve female inspecting officers in all, who have 
to supervise all recognised girls’ schools in the presidency. An 
inspectress was appointed in the North-West Frontier Province and 
the increase in the onmber of girls attending public schools is attri- 
bufed to the confidence which she has inspired. 

European education. There are 447 schools for Europeans 
with 44 , *44 pupils against 446 and 42, 681 in the previous year. 
The total number of Europeans and of the domiciled community 
under instruction is 44, 167, being i6-6 per cent, of the total of 
these communities (including British regiments ) and an advance 
of I, 622 on the figures of 1916-17. There are no special develop¬ 
ments to record. 

Education of ^uhaniniadans. Muhammadans form 23 J per cent 
of the population; fne number of Mussalman pupils under instruct- 
tion has risen by 42, 378 to z, 866, 742 and now forms 231- per cent, 
of the total school population and 3-25 per cent, of the Muham¬ 
madan population. In Bengal the total number of Hindu pupils 
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remained practically stationary while that of Muhammadans increa¬ 
sed by 4'2 per cent., and in Bihar and Orissa the percentage oE 
Muhammadans at school is increasing more rapidly than, and 
actually exceeds, that of all castes and cieeds together. In Assam 
there has been a small decrease. 

At the begiuning of the year Urdu was declared no longer the 
medium of instruction in primary schools for Muhammadans in the 
Bombay presidency, the local vernacular being installed in its plaee. 
This order gave umbrage, a conference was held, and a compromise 
was reached under which the medium wilt be left to local option. 
This solution proved acceptable to all and has closed this much 
vexed question. 

Particular attention was paid to the claims of Muhammadan 
educaliuii in Sind, where a committee was summoned to discuss the 
subject and a lakh recurring was granted to carry out some of its 
recommendations. Ttiis money will be used mainly on a co ord!*, 
nated scheme of scholarships, doubling the grants to mulla schools^ 
providing inspecting staff for the same, etc. The proportion of free* 
studentships available for Muhammadans in government secondary 
schools has been fixed in theTiombay presidency as one-third of the 
permissible total of (5 per cent. In government and aided schools 
in Bengal Muhammadans are now entitled to free-studentships up 
to a limit of 15 per cent, of their own enrolment, and new rules 
were issued regarding the number of vacancies to be reserved for 
this community in government and aided colleges. A new hostel, 
called the Carmichael Hostel, was opened for Muhammadan college 
students in Calcutta and the Baker Hostel was enlarged. These 
two together hold 4OO students. 

Sikhs, There are 63, 268 Sikhs under instruction in the Punjab 
and 535 in Bombay. In the Punjab, 861 are in colleges, 17, 283 
in secondary and 41, 49^ i*' primary schools. 

Jams. The Punjab reports i, 950 Jains (53 in colleges, 914 in 
secondary, 979 in primary and 4 in speacial schools) and the Central 
Provinces 5. 248. In Assam, Jains make their own arrangements 
for educating their children, and only eight were found reading in 
recognised schools. 

Depressed classes. In Madras the number of schools for 
Panchamas increased from 5 i 691 to 5, 814 and pupils rose by 6,900 
10120,678. A large increase of pupils of the backward classes is 
reported from the Central Provinces also—though figures are 
regarded as not fully reliable. On the other hand Bombay and 
Bihar and Orissa show small decreases, many teachers in the latter 
province having proceeded to France with the result that the 
schools closed. 
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Summary of Recommendations 
of the Calcutta University 
Commission—1919. 

1 . The recapitulatioa of our main recomtneadations, set out belotr, is 
untended for convenience. The precise phrases of the following clauses 
<nust not be regarded as anthoritative in themselves, but must be interpreted 
in the light of the fuller statement embodied in the foregoing chapters. 
Moreover, we desire it to be understood that the recommendations set out 
below do not constitute the whole of our recommendations, but embody 
■cbieily those upon which we think that immediate or early action ought to 
be token. Many recommendations and suggestions, intended for the 
guidance of the new governing bodies of the universities, or of the proposed 
new authority for secondary education, are not here referred to, out will 
be found, with the considerations on wliich they are based, in the main 
body of the report. 

Recommendatioms relating to secondary education. 

2 . No satisfactory reorganisation of the university system of Bengal 
will bo possible unless and until a radical reorganisation of the system of 
secondary education, upon which university work depends, is carried into 
^ect. The dencieneies of the existing secondary^ system are radical and 
patent. They arise, in the main, from four principal causes, (a) In the 
first place, most of the high English Schools are under-equipped and are 
-conducted by an under-paid and for the most part an untrained staff. (5) 
In the second place, they are unduly dominated by an examination (the 
matriculation) which is itself ill-designed and not of sufficiently high ston- 

.dar^ and which gives no encour^ement to many lines of study necessary 
for the welfare of the pupils and for the prosperity of the country, (e) In 
the third place, owing to the existing division of authority between the 
University and the Department of Public Instruction there is no adequate 
macUnery for anpervising, guiding and assisting the work of the schools 
as a whole; in other wo^s, no coherent system of secondary education yet 
exists, (d) In the fourth place, a large and vitally important part of 
secondary instruction is actually conducted, not by the schools, but by the 
^collet'es of the University in their intermediate classes • and, because it is so 
-conducted, it largely fails of its purpose, partly because the methods chiefly 
.employed (those of the mass-lecture) are unsuitable for work at this sto^ 
and partly because many subjects and lines of study, especially those which 
have a vocational bearing, are almost wholly disregarded. 

3 . A radical reform of these conditions is necessary not only for univer¬ 
sity ^orm, but also for national progress in Bengal. The principal 
-changes whicji we recommend for this purpose are as follows : 
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(/) Tbe stage of admission to the University should be (approximately)' 
that of the present intermediate instead of that of the present matriculation. 

(ii) The daty of providing training at the intermediate stage should 
be transferred from the universities to new institutions to be known _ as 
‘Intermediate Colleges/ some of which should be attached to selected high 
schools, while others should be organised ^ as distinct institutions. ^ There 
should be at least one intermediate college in each district of the Presideneyr 
besides a certain number in Calcutta and Dacca ; and the courses of the 
intermediate colleges should be so framed as to afford preparation not only 
for the ordinary degree courses of tbe Univeraity in arts and science but 
also for the medical, engineering and teaching professions and for careers in- 
agricnltare, commerce and industry. 

(if j) The intermediate colleges for men should in all cases be separate- 
from degree colleges, and even where they are provided or managed by 
closely-linked authorities, should be organised under a distinct educational 
and financial control. 

(s'v) There should he two secondary school examinations,, the firsts 
approximately corresponding to the present matriculation, to be taken at 
the end of the high school stage, at the normal age of 16, or, in special cases^ 
at the age of 15, and to be known as the high school examination ; the 
second, approximately corresponding to the present intermediate, but much 
more vanra in its range, to be taken at the end of the intermediate college 
course, at the normal age of 18, and to be known as tbe intermediate college 
examination. Sucms in this examination should constitute the normal test 
of admission to university courses. The range and standards of both of these 
examinations should be carefully reconsidered. Detailed recommendations' 
on these heads will be found in Chapter XXXI. paragraphs 31-70, and in' 
Chapter XXXII. 

(e) The existing Department of Public Instruction is not so organised 
as to be able to regulate and supervise the new system ; more than half of 
the high English schools are at present entirely outside its Jurisdiction. And 
although tbe University is entitled to a large voice in their affaire, its- 
governing bodies cannot be so organised as to be able to deal ^ectively with 

them, especially as they lack the necessary funds. We therefore recommend 
that there should be established a Board of Secondary and ‘Intermediate 
Education, to consist of from fifteen to eighteen menioers' with power to 
appoint advisory and other committees including outside members. Among 
the statutory committees of the Bmrd should be included a committee on 
the educatian of girls and a committee on madrassahs, the latter to con-- 
duct the examination of the reformed madrasseh course. The Board should 
also have the power to constitute provincial or divisional advisory councils. 

(iri) It should be provided that a majority of the Board should consist 
of BOB-ofBcial DoeiiiDers, &iid thd.t th® Board should always tnclud® at least 
three representatives of Hindu and at least three of Muslim interests. 
Subject to these prorisos, the Board should include ; (a) a salaried President, 
appointed by Government ; (J) the Director of Public Instruction, cir- 
oj5cio ; (c) a meinber riected by the non-official members of the Bengal 
LogislativeCouucilj W) five representatives appwnted by tiie Univeirity 
of Calcutta and two by the University of Dacca ; (e) from five to eight 
members appointed by Government among whom should be included (if not 
otherwise provided for) representatives of the needs of industiy, commerce,. 
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agriculture, medicine and puUic liealtli, secondary and Intermediate educa* 
tion, the educational needs of girls and those of the domiciled comtnunit 3 '. 

(vii) The powers of the Board should be : (a) to define the Tarions 
curricula to be followed in high schools and intermediate colleges ; (b) to 
conduct the two secondary school examinations described above, subject to 
the proviso that the universities should in each case have the power to 
determine what forms of the intermediate college examination they would 
accept, and under what conditions, as qualifying for admission to their 
courses in various Acuities ; (c) to grant, after inspection, formal recogni¬ 
tion to high schools and intermediate colleges as qualified to present 
candidates for the high school or the intermediate college examinations, and 
as adequately organised and equipped places of instruction ; {d) to advise 
Government as to the needs of these grades of education, and as to the best 
modes of expending the available funds for these purposes. lathe opinion 
of the majority of the Commission it is essential for the adequate perfor¬ 
mance of the functions of the Board that it should have an inspectorial 
staff of its own and that it should exercise substantial executive powers, 
especially in regard to the distribution of grants to schools and intermediate 
colleges (within the limits of the allotments made for these purposes by 
Government in its annual budget), and in regard to the exercise of control 
over such high schools and intermediate colleges as may be maintained out 
of public funds. 

(viii) The Board thus organised, with its President, should not be 
wholly separated from the Department of Public ImtrncHon, but should be 
regardeii as an important branch or aspect of the whole system of edu¬ 
cational oiganisatiOD, closely linked with the other branches, especially 
through the Director of Public Instruction. The character of the Director’s 
(^ce would thus be materially changed. He would be relieved of much 
detailed work, but he would become chief of the staff and expert adviser to 
the Member or Minister in charge of Education, and would himself be in 
touch with all the aspects of educational work. To express this important 
thange in the functions of the Director we recommend that he should be 
given the position of a secretary to Government. 

(!>) In order to give unity to the educational system by reducing the 
existing cleavage between Government schools and colleges and privately 
managed schools, and by facilitating an Inteicbansre of teachers amongr 
these institutions, the main body of the teaching staff of the Government- 
schools and intermediate colleges should be gradually reorganised upon a 
professional rather than a service basis, the fullest safeguards beings 
taken to protect the actual or prospective rights of members of the existing 
services, and to ensure an adequate salary scale and reasonable^ security of 
tenure under the new system. At the same time a superannuation fund for 
teachers should ho organised to replace the existing pension system for future 
Tecruits to the profesrion. To this superannuation fond all mded whools 
should be required, and all recognised but unaided schools should be 

encouraged, to contribute. . * v e 

fx) In view of the need of enhsting the services of a number of 
western-trained teachers in the reorganisation of secondaiy and intermediate 
•work in Bengal, a special corps of western-trained teachers should be 
organised, the members of which should be enlisted not on uniform graded 
rates of pay, hut on such terms and conditions as might be necessary to 
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secure the right types of men and women in each case. Their services 
should be available, under the direction of the Board, either in Government 
institutions, or in private iustitations which expressed a desire for their 
services. 


General recommendations regarding University work. 

4. Although an effective reorganisation of secondary and intermediate 
-education would greatly improve the quality of university work, by improv¬ 
ing the quality of the students entering the University, and by withdrawing 
for more appropriate treatment very large numbers of students who^ are 
unready for university methods of instruction, this would not of itself 
remove the grave evils which now exist; the university system of Bengal is, 
in our judgment, fundamentally defective in almost every aspect, and, in 
so far as it does good work, does it inspite of the method of organisation 
now in vogue. 

5. The defects of the system which we have analysed in detail in the 
•earlier part of this report, affect primarily the students following courses in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science, who number about eleven out of every 
thirteen of the total. These defects may be briefly summarised as follows ; 
(a) The numbers are too great to be efficiently dealt with by a single univer¬ 
sity organisation; and this will remain true even if the intermediate 
etudents (two thirds of the whole number) are withdrawn, (i) The under¬ 
graduate courses of instruction in arts and science are given by colleges 
which are almost entirely self-contained and in many cases widely scattered, 
and generally too meagrely staffed and equipped to be able to do justice to 
their students ; some of them being wholly, and moet of them mainly, depen¬ 
dent upon the fees paid by the students—a source of income wholly 

■ inadequate for the purpose. Even in Calcutta, where there are many 
-colleges, there is no efficient co-operation, (e) The courses of instruction ate 
-too predominantly literary in efaaracter and too little varied to suit various 
needs ; nor is there adequate provision for training in technical subjects. 
At the same time, the methods of instruction are far too mechanical, depend- 
•ing mainly npon mass-lectures, and giving a quite ineufldclent place to 
■individual guidance and advice, nor do they allow for variation of method to 
meet the needs of different students. This is due in part to the enormous 
numbers which have to be dealt with ; in part to the influence of a bad 
tradition ; but mainly, perhaps’ to the fact that since the University is (in 
regard to undergraduate work) almost exclusively an examining body, 
external to the colleges, the colleges tend to regard themselves as mere 
coaching institutions, and the inflnence of the examinations' exercises an 
undue domination over the minds of teachers and students alike, {d) The 
great majority of the teachers are gravely underpaid and have no legal 
security of tenure and next to no freedom in their work white most of 
them have no prospect of attaining to positions of dignity and importance, 
such would torm a stimulus to good work ; the result is, that the profes- 

sion of a allege teacher hayio prestige and attracts few men of the highest 

■ ability, (e) While the University has recently undertaken .the direct 
•^ntrol of almost the whole of the post-graduate'work- for the degrees of 

.M. and M.Sc., and has broujfht about considerable, improveiaents in this 

< there is, of this division, an unhappy .cleavage between the 

higher and lower teaching work of the University and its colleges, which 
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has led to some friction, and has tended to the impoverishmeat of under¬ 
graduate work. {^) The system of government and administration of tho 
University is unsatisfactory and ineffective as an instrument for the 
encouragement of learning ; and the relations tetween the TJniversity on the 
one hand and the colleges on the other are of such a kind that, while there 
IS no really effective means of securing tlie efBciency of the colleges, jet- 
they are under an unduly rigid control which restricts their freedom of 
^tion and makes it difficult for them to show any independent initiative, (y)' 
The University is loaded with administrative functions, particularly in- 
regard to the recognition of schools, which it cannot adequately 
perform, and which bring it into difficult relations with the educational 
organisation of the State. (A) The relations between Government and the 
University are of an unsatisfactory kind, involving far too much detailed 
Government intervention which cannot he satisfactorily exercised and 
which undermines the sense of responsibility of tlie university' authorities ; 
while the peculiar relation hetweeii the TJniversity of Calcutta and the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments adds an element of complexity and 
confusion which is not found in the other Indian universities, (t) The 
regulations which govern the work of the TJniversity are unduly rigid and 
difficult to modify, (y) Despite consistent efforts and large expenditure 
during recent years, the conditions under which many of the students live are 
such as must be deleterious to their health, morals, and work ; and there is a 
lack of that corporate spirit which constitutes one of the most educative 
factors in nnivei-sity life, ijk) Finally, owing to the practice whicft has been 
followed'fever since the foundation of the Indian universities of treating' 
university qualifications as the sole formal credentials for public employ¬ 
ment—a practice which has been insensibly extended so that even minor 
clerkships are in a large degree filled on this basis—too many of the students 
think of their university course not as a thing worth pursuing for itself, or 
as a training for life, but simply as a means of obtaining admission to- 
careei'8 for which, in many cases, no university training ought to be required. 

6 . One of the 'essential and most efficient remedies for the evils des¬ 
cribed in the foregoing paragragh is the creation of new universities,, 
wherein the teaching function can be assured of its due predominance. To 
this end we recommend the organisation of the teaching resources which 
exist in the city of Calcutta in such a way as to create a veal teaching- 
university ; we recommend that the project of a university at Dacca should 
be carried into effect at the earliest possible moment ; and we also recom¬ 
mend the adoption of a mode of organisation for the mufassal colleges which 
will encourage the gradual rise of new university centres by the concentra- 
tion of resources for higher teaching at a few points. But before we turn 
to these proposals it will be convenient to set forth certain general recom-' 
mendations affecting all the university organisations alike, Calcutta, Dacca,^ 
and the future or 'potential' universities of Bengal 

' 7. The following recommendations are applicable to all universities 
which may now or in the future be created in Bengal > 

{xi) The Governor-General and the Government of India should cease 
to stand in the special relationship which they at present^ occupy in relation 
to the TJniversity of Calcutta. The Imperial Legislative Council should 
retain responsibility fiar -all legislation affecting the fundamental Acts of 
Universities ; and the Governor-General should assume the office of Visitor 
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of the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca and of any future universities 
which may in future be created in Bengal performing (with the aid of a 
special organisation for university work) the functions^ of ^ visitation, of 
advice in regard to the co-ordination of effort with the universities of other 
provinces, of civing encouragement and assistance to research, and of afford¬ 
ing help iu the recruitment of teachers. We venture to suggest that it 
would be advatiti^eous if these visitorial functions were similarly exercised 
over all the universities of British India. 

(arii) The Governor of Bengal should be Chancellor of the Universities 
of Calcutta and Dacca, and of any future univeistties in Bengal, performing 
functions in many rsspects different from those now assumed by the 
Chancellor ; these functions are more fully dedned in Chapters XXXIII, 
XXXVII and L. 

<a;m) The Government of Bengal should take the place of the Govnm- 
ment of India in all ordinary dealings between the State and the universities 
in Bengal; though the functions of Government in this regard should be in 
many respects different from what they now are, and in particular, should 
involve much less detailed iuterfereuce in academic affairs than is now the 
■case. 

(xisj The regulations governing the work of the nniversities should be 
made less rigid, and should he classided in acisordanoe with the character of 
their subject-matter. The classification which we recommend is as follows : 

(a) The Act, made and alterable only by the Imperial Legislative 
Council; 

(5) the Statutes, made in the first instance (as a schedule to the Act) by 
the Imperial Legislative Council, but subsequentiy capable of being altered 
or addtid to by the Court of the University, subject to the approval of the 
Government of Bengal; (o) the Ovdinances, made by the Executive Council 
of the Univer.sity, subject to ratification by the Court, the Chancellor having 
the right of veto • id) the Regulations, made by appropriate bodies in the 
University to which such piwers are entrusted by Statute or Ordinance. 

(a;w) Honours courses, distinct from the outset from pass courses, should be 
instituted in the nniversities in order to make provision for the needs of 
abler students ; and^tbe pass courses should be arranged in coherent groups 
of subjects. Facilities should be afforded for change from pass to honours 
courses and vice vet'sa, 

\xvi) The duration of the degree course should be three years after the 
intermediate stage ; this provision being applied immediately in regard to 
honours courses, and at early date in pass courses. In appropriate cases 
honours graduates should be permitted to proceed to the degree of M. A. 
one year after taking their degree. 

{xvii) The titles of professor anc reader sliould be strictly reserved for 
porBons upon whoni thesB titles ftre conferred by a nniTetsity and who aw 
in receipt of a minimum salary to be defined* 

(xviii) Appointments to professorships and readerships should be made 
by special selection committees inelading external experts • and. in order 
that there may be in each university a certain number of western-trained 
teachers of th«e a denned number of professorships and readerships 

m each univei-sity should be appointed on the nomination of selection com¬ 
mittees acting in England, but including representatives named by the 
University. 
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SnwU Civil Service Commissions should be appointed in connexion 
tnth the^veminent of India and the Provincial Government. The duties 
-ot these Commissions should be (a) to dehne the stage of educational attain¬ 
ment which should be required in tlie case of various groups of posts under 
■vO70rDffient • (p) to conduct competitive te^ts among qualified candidates 
tor such vacancies as may he announced, under such conditions as may be 
denned ; (c) to approve all appointments made by direct nomination in 
-cases where this method of appointment is held to be desirable. 

(x») In view of the necessity for paying greater attention to the health 
•Md physical welfare of students, a director of physical training, holding 
the rank and salary of a professor, should be appointed in each university • 
And a Board of Students* Welfare, inclnding medical representativi s, should 
he one of the standing boards or committees of each university. Respon* 
sgibility for the supervision of the conditions of students' residence should be 
assigned to the appropriate authorities. 

{xxi) Having regard to the comparatively backward condition of the 
jUInslim community in regard to education, every reasonable means should 
be taken to encourage Muslim students, and to safeguard their interests. 
'We have held this need always in view, and our numerous and important 
■recommendations to this end are summarised in a special chapter. 

Recommendations relating to the University of Dacca. 

8. The estiiblishment at Dacca of a new university of the teaching and 
•residential type was promised by the Government of India in 1912, and an 
■elaborate scheme for its organisation has been published. Sven if no such 
undertaking had ever been given, we should have recommended the establish¬ 
ment of attaching university at Dacca, as a means of relieving the pressure 
■on Calcutta, and of introducing, under favourable circumstances, new 
•methods of university oi^nisation. The importance of the city of Dacca 
AS the second town in Bengal and the centre ot Eastern Bengal, as well as 
^he number and variety of its educational institutions, render it a favourable 

ite for an experiment of this order. 

9. While we recognise the great value of the original reporc of the 
Dacca Univemity Committee which set before India, fiir the first time in a 
■dear form, the ideal of a residential and teaching university, we think that 
{or the sake of economy and simplicity of organisation it is desirable to depart 
from some of the main features of the scheme embodied in the report. In partl- 
■cular we think that the conditions now existing and the changes suggested in 
•other parts of our scheme of reform (notably the system of intermediate 
■colleges), render it desirable to depart from three features of Uie original scheme: 
(<z) the organisation of the University as a purely goymmental institution ; 
(b) the organisation of the University upon a coUe^'ate basis ; and (c) the 
■staffing of the University almost wholly by means of service appointments. 
Nor do we think it desirable that separate and distinct provision should be 
•made for the needs of the well-to-do classes, as proposed in the original 
report. And we have not thought it necessary to follow the Dacca University 
•Committee in defining in detail tlie courses to be follwed, since this seems 
■to us to be an essential function of the new academic bodies when constituted. 

10. We hold it to he of great importance that the new University at 
paeca* should be set on foot at the earliest possible date ; and for that raason, 
srpashould advocate its establishment even if it be not found possible ab 
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once to provide all the additional equipment required. Our recommendation# 
in regard to Dacca are as follows :— . 

{xoeii) The University of Dacca should be estabjisbed^ as a iinita^' 
teaching university, wherein all formal instruction given in the name or 
the University should be given by officers of the University and under the' 
direct control of the university authorities, no collegiate organisation heing^ 
interposed between these authorities and the students. 

(xxiiii The principal authorities of the University should he t—(a) the'’ 
Visitor (the Governor-General of India) ; (i) the Chancellor (the Governor of 
Bengal) ; (e) a full-time salaried Vice-Chancellor; (d) a widely representative 
Court, including exofficio elected and nominated members’; the Court 
should have the power of making Statutes, of approving the financial policy 
of the University, and of generally reviewing its work, and, since so large a 
body could not meet frequently, it should elect a Committee of Beference to* 
represent it in dealing with the Executive Council ; (e) a small Executive; 
Council, with substantial powers of control over finance and the generat 
policy of the University and with power to make Ordinances {f) an 
Academic Council including the principal teachers of the University, and 
having large independent powers in all purely academic questions affecting 
courses of study, examinations and degree ; {g) Faculties, Boardis of Studies* 
and other statutory Boards. 

(xxiv) Government should make to the University a stated annnal 
block-grant, leaving to the university authorities (subject to annual audit) 
the responsibility for expending these funds in the most economical way, 
and for raising, by private contributions or otherwise, such additional funds' 
as may be necessary. An estimate of the amount required for this aunuall 
grant will be found in Chapter LL 

(xxv) The teaching staff of the University should ultimately be 
appointed by the University itself acting through selection committees 
which should include (in the case of the more important posts) external 
experts appointed b}' the Chancellor ; a certain number of defined posts* 
being filled after nomination by a selection committee acting in England,- 
on wliich the University should be represented. This system can only 
gradually be brought into operation ; and in the first instance it will bo" 
necessary to provide the most complete safeguards for the rights, actual 
and prospective, of the existing members of the Educational Services- 
engaged in educational work in Bengal. For this reason the initial appoint¬ 
ments should be made by the Government of Bengal with the advice ofi 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Director of Public Instruction. Hinimum 
salaries should he defined for each class of posts } but the anthoriftes of the- 
University should be free to define the actual salary to be offered in each 
case above this minimum. The fulfilment of the contracts of appointment 
should be guaranteed by Government, the gnaiantee being readily enfor- 
cible owing to the fact that the University will be in the main dependent 
upon Government grants. 

(xxvi) The teaching work of the University should be organised in 
departments, each under the responsible charge of a principal teacher, who 
should usually be a professor, though in some minor subjects, he might he a 
reader. The head of the department should be responsible for the 
general organisation the work in his subjects, including tutorial guidance^ 
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The details of the departments which seem to us to be necessary at the 
outset will be found in Chapter XXXIII. 

(xxvii) The University should be a residential university, not in the 
sense that all students should be reouired to live in halls or hostels which 
control, but lu the sense that the majoritv of the- 
students ■will need to have such residences provided for thcm^ that the provi— 
amn and conduct of these residences will be 83 ’stematically organised, under 
the direction of the University, and that the residential units will hu 
utilised for the development of social life. The residences should be 
arranged in large units to be known as halls, each presided over bv a senior 
member of the staff to be known as the Provost, and snb'divided into- 
houses, each in charge of a tutor and assistant-tutors drawn from the 
te^Iiing staff of the University. Eoom should also be found for smallei" 
residential units provided by private agency with the approval of the Uni-' 
versity ; these should be known as hostels, and each should be in the charge- 
of a Warden. 

(xxviii) In order to meet the needs of the Muslim community, which is 
numerically preponderant in Eastern Bengal, a special department of 
Islamic studies should be organised, leading up to a degree, and forming the . 
culmination of the reformed madrassah course, in accordance with the 
scheme laid down by the Dacca Univeisity Committee. In order that this 
branch of study may be placed on a parity with other courses, the first two 
years of it (corresponding to tlie intermediate course in arts or science) 
bhonld be conduct^ by ^e Dacca Idadrassah, which should for this purpose 
be organised on the lines of an intermediate college. 

(xx)' There should be a strong representation of Muslim interests npon 
all the governing bodies and the principal boards and committees of the 
University ; there should also be a Muslim Advisory Committee ; and one of 
the halls should he specially organised for Muslim students. 

Recommendations for the establishment of a teaching University in 

Calcutta. 

11. It is in our judgment essential that the teaching resources existing- 
in the city of Calcutta should be so reorganised as to ensure that the best 
available teaching shall be open to all students, so far as Bccnramodation 
and time tables permit. It is impossible, in Calcutta, to efE^t this on the- 
lines of a unitary university such as we have proposed to establish in> 
Dacca, because the numbers to be dealt with are too large, while the 
colleges, many of which have done valuable work during a long period,, 
cannot be disregarded. What is needed is a new synthesis between the 
University in its teaching aspect and those colleges which are sufficiently 
well-equipped to be capable of taking part in a system of co operative 
teaching. We have considered a number of alternative schemes for the 
solution of this difficult problem ; and while we have been unable to accept 
any of these in full, we have found many suggestions in tliem. To carry 
into effect the reorganisation which is required a complete reconstruction of 
the system of university govei-nment will be necessary. It will also be 
necessary that the colleges should abandon the idea of being self-contained 
and self-sufficient^ to which the existing system has tempted them to cHng,. 
and should be prepared to co-operate with one another and with the Univer¬ 
sity ! that new and more effectual means should be devised for enabling the 
University to exercise a due control over the quality and character of the 
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teaching given in its name, withont impairing the freedom of good 
■colleges; and that, in the system as a whole there should be a 
increase of elasticity, such as will enable the colleges to pay due regard to 
.the varying needs of their students. „ 

12. In order that the synthesis between the University and its collets 
may be made eflEeotive, many changes in the present system will be 
■necessary, (a) Those colleges which are to take part in a co-operative 
system must be more a^^natelj stalled and equipp^ than they now are ; 
-and in order to make this unmistakably clear, it will be necessary to classify 
the colleges in such a way as to admit to the privileges of the co-operative 
■eystem only those colleges which are able to make a real contribution to it. 
This distinction will be more fully developed later. (6) The colleges which 
.are fit to ts^e part in a co-operative system, and only these must, as sudi. 
be directly and effectively represented upon the academic bodies of the 
University, which ought to consist largely of members of the teaching 
staffs of such colleges, (c) The University, thus reconstituted, ought to be in 
a position to ensure, more fully than is now possible, that the teaching 
given in its name is of adequate quality, while at the same time the 
colleges ought to retain control over, and responsibility for, the appoint- 
o£ their own teachers, (d) Thecolleges ought to have greater freedom than 
they now enjoy in arranging and directing the work of their studenm, 
partly by having a larger voice in the definition of curricula, but still 
■more by being free to determine, within defined limits, how much 
formal instr action, and of what kinds, their students should receive ; and 
they should enjoy this freedom in regard to pass, honours and post¬ 
graduate student^ (e) The colleges ought to take their share in post' 
.graduate work, and the University ought to take its share in undergraduate 
work ; and the instruction of the best teachers in the University and in all 
the colleges (to which the majority of the university teachers should be 
.attached) should be made available so far as practicable for students from all 
thecolleges. (f) The University ought to be responsible for facilitating 
this, by arranging for the best college teachers to give lectures which will 
be open to all the students, and by issuing lists of such lectures • while the 
■colleges ought to be responsible for advising their students bow far they 
should resort to these lectures, bow far to ordinary college lectures, and how 
far they should utilise other forms of college instruction in small classes, etc. 
'(^) In addition to providing lecture instiuetion, the colleges should be made 
responsible for giving individual guidance and advice to students on a far 
more adequate scale than is now usual, and for ensuring that their students 
reside in proper conditions and have _ reasonable opportunities for physical 
training and recreation and for social interconrse. In short we desire a new 
■synthesis between the work of the University and the work of the colleges, 
a synthesis in which the colleges conld not dominate the University, nor the 
University dominate the colleges, as if the former were a separate oi^ni* 
nation. This would nut be the case, because the University wonld be fully 
representative of all academic interests and every aspect of academic life. 

13. Some colleges in Calcutta will at first be incapable of taking part in 
■such a co-operative system as we have wrought out. For these colleges 
temporary provision on something like the existing basis will be necessary, 
iuntil they shall have been enabled—we hope with both public and private 
assistance—to bring themselves up to the requisite standard. Provision will 
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Also have to be made for the needs of mufassal colleges, a problem which is 
ssepwately dealt with below. But all these needs have to be kept in view in 
-devising the new organisation, and especially in dealing with the critical and 
vitdly important period of reconstraction, which will certainly cover a 
period of several years. Our recommendations in regard to the Teaching 
University of Calcutta are briefly set out>below ; but the problem is so com- 
'plex that here, even more than elsewhere, it is necessary to note that our 
’^heme of reform can only be fully understood by reference to the chapters 
(especially XXXlV and XXXVlI) in which it is worked out in detail. Any 
brief summary is liable to be misleading. 

14. With these provisos, our recommendations for the organisation of a 
icaching university in Calcnttamay be summarised as follows :— 

(xsx) The system of governance of the University should be reconstruc- 
' ted ; and in future the authorities of the University of Calcutta should be 

(a) the Visitor (the Govemor-General of India). 

(b) the Chancellor (the Governor of Bengal) 

(c) A salaried full-time with the pay and status of a 

High Court Judge. 

(rf) A 'Breastirer. 

{e) A widely representative Cbwr^ including ex-officio and elected 
members, and a small number of nominated member. The Court under 
onr scheme would have several hundred members, and be representative of 
every important educational interest in Bengal. It would (1) make Statutes 
and ratify Ordinances, (2) review the work of the University, (3) approve 
the financial estimates. As a body so large could not often meet, it should 
elect a Committee of R^eraice, to act on behalf of the Court, in sundry 
matters. 


(j^ ) A small Executive Council of 17 members which should be respon- 
eible for the financial and administrative management of the University, and 
should have power to make Ordinances. 

(g) An Academic Council of 80 to 100 members, including representa¬ 
tives of all constituent colleges, and of all gr ades of teacher^ which should 
■ be responsible for regulating the teaching work of the Universitv. and in 
^neral for purely academic questions. 

(A) Faculties, Boards of Studies, Committees on Courses, a Board of 
Examinations, a Board of Students’ Welfare, and other standing Boards 
and Committee (including the Mufasaal Board and the Board of Women’s 
Education separately *i-eferred to below). 

(xxxi) The University should be organised primarily a» a teaching 
university, consisting of incorporated and constituent colleges ; the incor¬ 
porate colleges being institutions owned and managed by the University 
itself the constituent colleges being distinct corporations enjoying full 
membership of the Umversity, fulfilling defined conditions, performing 
defined functions and enjoying defined privileges. The affiliating functions 
of the Univerrity {in regard to temporarily affiliated colleges in Calcutta, 
and to mufassal colleges) should be regarded as subsidiary, and uf a more or 

^^(MXu)™The conditions of admission’to the rank and privileges of a con- 
eritnent college should bo laid down by Statute, and should define (a) the 
number of students such a college may admit; ( 6 ) the number of teachers 
- *0 be provided in proportion to the number of students; ( 0 ) the minitnum 
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rates of pay and conditions of service to te provided by the college for its^ 
teachers ; (d) the conditions to be observed by the college regarding the resi¬ 
dence of students • (e) the minimum accommodation and equipment (in¬ 
cluding libraries and laboratories) to be provided in the subjects ^ in which 
the college had recognised teachers ; (/) the method of administration of the- 
college ; {g) the conditions under^ which teachers appointed by a college- 
should be subsequently approved by the University, and the extent to which 
such approval should be required, provided always that the college should 
have control over appointments to its own staff. The colleges admitted to- 
constitnent rank should be named in a Statute, any alteration of which would 
require the assent of the Government of l^engal. 

(xxxiii) Colleges admited to constituent rank should enjoy the following 
privileges (a) they should each be directly lepresented upon the Academic- 
Council (c) their students (nnder-graduate and post-graduate) should ho 
entitled to attend university and inter-collegiate lectures without payment 
of special fees ; (c) their ‘recognised’ teachers should be eligible for 
appointment as university professors, readers, lecturers and examiners with¬ 
out leaving their college.*, and for membership of all academic bodies ; (<f) 
they should.have full control over the discipline of their students, and (sub¬ 
ject to general regulations) over the amount and type of instruction to be 
received by them. 

(xxxiv) In the proposed system of co-operative instruction the functions 
of the Univer-sity should be (a) to define the curricula rf studies ; (6) to 
provide for the use of teachers and students libraries, laboratories and other 
equipment necessary to supplement those of the colleges, as well as lecture- 
rooms at headquarters ; (c) to provide teuchci's especially in subjects not 
taught by the colleges—teachers in subjects of college instruction, whether 
for undergraduate or post-graduate work, being normally provided in con¬ 
junction with a colleges or colleges ; (c?) to ‘appoint’ college teachers to give 
in addition to their ordinary college work courses of instruction (Wh under¬ 
graduate and post-grtduate) which will be open to the whole University,. 
and to make payment for such courses ; le) to ‘recognise’ college teachers 
whose work is confined to the colleges. Once recognised, no teacher should 
require fresh recognition for work of the same grade even if he leaves his 
college. The University should define the minimum qualifications which it 
will normally accept for teachers working as junior assistants, or as college 
lecturers respectively. All college teachers should be submitted for recogni¬ 
tion immediately after their appointment by the college, and recognition 
should only be refused on the express ground that the candidate was not 
qualified for the work proposed to be allotted to him. A denial of recogni¬ 
tion by the University should not invalidate the appointment of a college - 
teacher ; but if at any time the number of unrecognised teachers employed 
by a college should reach one-fourth of the total, this should be regarded as 
justifying a withdrawal of the privileges from the college; and the matter 
should be laid before the Court^ with a view to an amendment of the 
Statute conferring constituent privileges upon the college, 

(xxv) III the proposed system of co-opeiative instruction the functions of tlie 
college should be (a) to direct the studies of their students, both undergraduate 
and post-graduate, and the courses they are to pursue, subject to any general 
regulations laid down by / the University ; (5) to decide what, if anv, univer¬ 
sity or inter<^;ollegiate lectures they shall individually attend ; (c) to provide - 
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«aeh courses of lectures, spedal classes, and other forms of instruction as in 
the judgment of the college authorities maj be required by their students } 

to provide tor every student individual guidance and advice in his 
studies ; (c) to certify to the University that every student before submitting 
to examination has undergone a systematic course of instruction in all his 
subjects, or to withhold such certificate where necessary; (jf) to provide 
the necessary teaching equipment in the subjects in which it undertakes to 
give instmction; ( 0 ) to supervise the residence, health and discipline of 
their students. The colleges should enjoy freedom and responsibility in per* 
forming these functions, and in particnlar in appointing’ its staff. The staff 
of a college might under this system include teachei-s of three grades ;—(a) 
college teachers who are also ‘appointed’ teachers of the University, 
partly paid by the UniTersity, and some of whose lectures are open to the 
whole University ; (J) _ college teachers who are ‘recognised’ teachers of the 
University, but whose instruction (except by special arrangement) is open 
only to students of the college • (c) unrecognised teachers, who should be few 
in number. 

(xxxvi) Presidency College, which has always been the principal and the 
best equipped centre of teaching in the University, should continue to play 
this part but its resources should be so far as possible made available to the 
UniTersity. as a whole. Hitherto Presidency College has represented the 
principal contribution of Government to collegiate education in arts and 
science for men students in Calcutta. In order that Presidency College may 
freely play^ts part in the new system, along with other constituent colleges, 
and in order that this aspect of the financial responsibility of Government 
for university education may be clearly defined, the college should be re- 
'ortrauised under the direction of a governing body appointed by Government* 
ai^ including also representatives of the University and of the college 
teachers. The governing body should be allotted a stated annual block- 
grant at least equal to the total present expenditure on the college, and 
.should (subject to annual audit) be free to expend this revenue, together 
•with any other sources of revenue which might accrue from fees, subscrip, 
rtions or endowments, at its discretion. It should (subject to the fullest 
rsafeguards for the existing and prospMtive I'ights of members of the Edu¬ 
cational Services) be free to make appointments to vacancies in the ^chin^ 
staff without reference to service rules, under such conditions as might be 
defined by Government at the time of transfer, and in accordance with the 
regulation of the University j but at least ten chairs, to be held by teachers 
of the college, to be known as Presidency Chairs, and to carry all the 
dignity and privileges of professorships in the University, should be 
reservi for western-trained scholars, and should be filled after nomination 
by a Selection Committee acting in England} part of the instruction 
offered by the holders of these chairs being open to the whole University, 
(xxxvii) Appointments to professorships, readerships and lectureships 
the University sliould in every case be made with the aid of a specially 
’ annointed committee of selection, which should, in the case of professorships 
and readerships, include three external experts nominated by the Chancellor. 
In all cases in which a professorship or readership is associated with a 
or in which the college provides a part or the whole of 


’ the emoluments of the posti the college should be, represented on the Com¬ 
mittee of Selection, and should have the power to Tetb any particular 
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appointment. With this exception appointments to teaching posts in a 
constituent college should be in the hands of the college^ the University 
reserving the power to give or withhold recognition. 

(xxxviii) Colleges which are unable to fulfil the conditions laid down 
for admission to constituent rank, but whose continued maintenance is- 
necessary for the accommodation of students, should be granted, on defined^ 
conditions, the privil^es of temporary affiliation for a period of five years, 
in order to give them an opportunity of satisfying the conditions for consti¬ 
tuent rank. Such colleges should not he directly represented upon the- 
governing bodies of the University ; their students should not be eligible to- 
attend lectures given by university teachera or approved teachers in tho 
constituent colleges, except by special arrangement and on payment of a 
fee ; their teachers should not, as such, be eligible as members of univer¬ 
sity bodies, or be recognised as university teachers, or be appointed as- 
examiners. The affairs of colleges in this group should be controlled by a 
special committee reporting to the Executive Council, on which the- 
coUeges shonld not be represented, though they would have a right to be- 
heard- 

(xxxix) It is necessary' to afford financial assistance to colleges in order 
to enable them to fulfil the condition of admission to constituent rank. It 
is also necessary to establish at an early date new arts colleges, notably 
an Islamia College for Muslim students, to which university chairs or 
readerships in Arabic, Persian and Islamic history should be attached, 
and an orthodox Hindu College, based upon the degree department of the 
Sanskrit College, toiwhich University chairs or readerships »in Sanskrit- 
and Pali should be attached. 

(xl) All colleges should be inspected at intervals of not more thai^ 
three years, and a single general inspection report should he circulated. 

(xli) All applications to Government for additional assistance- 
made by or on behalf of the University itself or any of its colleges, 
whether incorporated, coi>stituent or temporarily aMliated, should nor¬ 
mally be forwarded through the Executive Council (or Commission) at a 
fixed time of year, and the Ezeentive Council in forwarding them shonld 
be empowered to append its own comments and recommendations. 

(xlii) In view of the ^reat difficulties attending a simultaneous- 
transplantation of institutions so numerous as those connected with 
Calcutta University, and the certainty that unless all were transplanted, 
the co-operative system of teaching would be rended impracticable, and in 
view of the impossibility of leaving a city of the size of Calcutta with¬ 
out a university organisation at its centre, we consider that the attractive- 
proposal to remove the University to a rural or suburban site must be 
abandoned. The centre of the twching and administrative work of the 
University should continue to be in the Colley Square area, where the 
administrative and teaching centres of the colleges should also be as far as 
possible concentrated. But land should bo acquired in the suburbs for resi¬ 
dential purposes and for playing fields ; and the whole problem of the 
s.te8 of educational buildings in Calcutta and its district should be carefully 
planned and worked out in conjunction with the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust and the'Corporation, 

(xilii) In order to safe^ard the interests of the Muslim Community,, 
there should be representatives of Muslim interests upon the principal 
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pvemng bodies, boards and committees in the University 5 the particn^ 
« “ this representation will be found in Chapter XXXVII. We also- 

rMommend the establishment of a Muslim Advisory Board with power to- 
aadress any.constituted body of the University upon any question oftectine 
the interests of Muslim students. ° 

(xliy) For the determination of any dispute between any college or 
umversity teacher and the appointing anthoi^ regarding the fulfilment of 
the teacher’s contract on appointment, the University should appoint a 
tribunal, by whose decision both parties should be Itonud to abide. 

(xlv) Any college or community or group of teachers who feel them¬ 
selves aggrieved should have a right of appeal to the Chancellor, who- 
should have power to appoint a small impartial commission of enquiry. 

(xilvi) "The scheme of reorganisttion defined in the foregoing clauses- 
involves far-reaching and complex changes. The new governing bodies- 
proposed to be established cannot be immediately organised until the- 
c|Bs 8 ification of colleges is determined, and until the re-arrangements neces- 
siated by the system of intermediate colleges have been carried into- 
effect. It is therefore essential that during the period of reconstruction there- 
should be a small Executive Commission with exceptional powers. The- 
aiTangements which will be necessary during the period of reconstruction- 
will be furtiier discussed at the end of this i^apter. 

Recommendations regarding mofassal colleges. 

15. The problem of dealing with the scattered colleges in the mufas- 
sal is a ver^ difficult one. It is impossible for them, in their present condi¬ 
tion and with their existing resources, to give to their students a training 
which would deserve to be described as university education. At pre¬ 
sent, moreover, these colleges suffer from lack of direct contact with the- 
work of the University. Few of them have representatives npon the- 
governing bodies of the University, and these few only by accident. 
They have therefore no share in the responsibility for framing the- 
courses of study which they pursue, nor can they adapt themselves to- 
the needs of their districts. These colleges will be deeply affected by 
the main features of our proposals ; on the one hand by the manifestly 
superior trainiog which w ill be obtainable when strong teaching nniversi. 
ties are established in Calcutta and Dacca; on the other hand by the- 
withdrawal of all the intermediate students on whose fees their exis¬ 
tence largely depends. It would be excessively costly, and indeed im. 
possible, te bring them all up to such a point of efficiency in respect of 
staff and equipment as would turn them into the university centres. 
On the otlier hand, it would be a disaster if, for these reasons, the 
whole body of mufassal degree students were drawn into Calcutta and' 
Dacca. 

16. We are satisfied that some form of special treatment is neces- 
sary for the mufassal colleges. We have discarded one proposal having 
this end in view—the proposal that a new University of Bengal should be- 
forthwith established. We believe that the best solution will ultimately 
be by a judicious concentration of resources a few of these collegss 
shonld be encouraged and helped gt^ually ^to develop into more highly 
oiganised and semi-independent institutions, and ultimately, perhaps,, 
into distinct oniversities; while others shonld become Intermediate- 
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■colleefes. Buk we think that this change should not be unduly forced, and 
'that some form of organisation ought to be created which, while render¬ 
ing possible the development that seems to us most desirable, would not 
erclnde other possible solutions, 

17. Our reeommendations in regard to mufassal colleges, which arc 
•more fully set forth and argued in Chapters XXXV and XXXVII are 
as follows :— 

(xlvii) The mnfnssal colleges should, for the present, remain in 
association with the University of Calcutta, and the direction of their 
alfairs should be entrusted to a special Board of Mufassal Colleges, upon 
which every mufassal college teaching up to the degree level should be 
represented, while, in order to ensure equivalence of standards, there 
should be a substantial representation of the Teaching University, and the 
Academic Council should be consulted upon all proposals affecting degree 
courses. 

(xlviii) In order to encotrrage the growth of the stronger colleges which 
may be capable of becoming potential universities, such colleges, should, on 
fulfilling certain defined conditions, receive the title and rank of ‘University 
Colleges/ and should then be specially I'epresented upon a special panel of 
the Board, and empowered, with the assent of the special panel and of the 
Academic Council, to exercise a certain degree of autonomy in the framing 
of their courses and the conduct of their examinations. 

(xlix) Additional funds will be necessary for the development of the 
university colleges. Such fund s as may be available for this purpose should 
be expended by Government after report from the Executive Council (or 
-Commission) of the University. All applications for additional assistance 
made to Government by or on behalf of mufassil colleges should be forwarded 
through the Executive Council (w Commission), which should,, in forward¬ 
ing them, be empowered to make its own recommendations and suggestions, 
,and might ask for a report from the Board of Mufassal Colleges. 

Recommendations regarding tiie education of women. 

18. We have been deeply impressed by the very great importance of 
encouraging a more rapid development of women's education in Bengal, by 
the social difficulties with which this problem is surrounded, and bv ’the 
extremely slight progress which has hitherto been made. But we are of 
opinion that owing to the directness with which it touches deep social 
issues, this problem^ ought to be dealt with by bodies especially conversant 
with the needs and interests involved. 

19. Our recommendations regarding the education of women and girls 

are as follows j— 

(Z) There should be a standing committee of the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education to deal with the education of girls, such 
committee to include women and to be empowered to consult bodies con¬ 
sisting of women only, in which purdah woman could take a part. 

(/?’) An attempt should be made to organise purdah schools for 
Hindu and Muslim girls whose parents are willing to extend their educa¬ 
tion to 1-5 or 16. 

{Hi) In view of the small number of women candidates for university 
courses, the intermediate classes should not be separated from tire degree 
•colleges for women. — i 
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(liu) We realise that aa iocreasts]; number of iromen students will 
squire the most advanced teaching that the University can provide. We 
AOid, therefore, as a matter of principle, that women should be admitted aa 
fer as possible to the instruction provided or organised by the University. 
JBut we recognise that in the special circumstances existing in Bengal, the 
main provision for women’s higher education must be made in distinct insti< 
tutions and under special direction. 

(liv) A special Board of Women’s Edneation should be established iii 
'Calcutta University, and should be empowered to propose special courses of 
-Study more particularly suited for women, and to organise co-operative 
.arrangements for teaching in women’s colleues, more particularly for the 
training of teachers and in preparation for medical courses. 

(Iv) Relations should be established between this Board and the Gov* 
.erning Body of the Lady Hardinge Medical College for Women at DelhL 

Recommendations regarding the Government Educational Services. 


20. In exploring the conditio nof secondary and university education 
dn Bengal our attention has necessarily been much engaged by tiie working 
.of the educational services. We have found that the service system bad in 
the past a great deal to recommend it, notably the security if its tennre- 
,the comparative adequacy of the salaries which it offeiM, tlie prestige 
-which attached to it, and the convenience which it often displayed in enab¬ 
ling the exiguous available teaching force to be used at the points where it 
was most needed. We have found, also, that the system has attracted many 
able and devoted men to the service of education, and has obtained a very 
.strong hold over the minds of Indian teachers, who in a multitude^ of cases 
prefer work under service conditions to any other kind of te^hing work. 
But our survey has convinced us that the disadvantage of a service organised 
on the e xisting basis go far nnder present conditions to ouWeigh its advsm- 
tages. The system is in some respects marked by undue rigidity. The dis- 
ftinctions between its grades arouse irritation, and sometimes lead to uninten¬ 
tional injustices. It makes a sharp and in many ways unfortunate cleavag- 
botween those who are employed in Government schools and colleges, ane 
the much larger and rapidly increasing number of feachers who are engaged 
iia private schools and colleges, lb gives rise to administrative inconveniences 
und from this point of view has been condemned by many^ leading membeie, 
.of the Educational Services themselves, and by several Directors of Public 
Instrnction. We have been convinced that tlio time is at hand when the 
service system of recruitment for educational work should be gradually 
abandoned or be so transformed in character that the continued use of the 
<term ‘services’ would be misleading ; and that the organisation of Robing 
work should be on a professional basis rather than on a service basis. But 
this should be done by gradual stages, and with eveiy poesibfe safeguard 
the rio'hts, present and prospective, of existing members of the wrvices in all 
ffrade& The general character of onr recommendati^ will aire^y be 
ippavent from earlier paragraphs, and notably from the i^mmcndations 
numbered (is), (*1, (^vi) and (j^xvii) above ; they are also analysed in 
Chapter L of this report. But it may be convenient here to sumananse ^ese 
.changes in a single view, on the ground of the importance of the departure 
which we mopose should be gtadoally , , . . 

(Ivi) ^ regard to the secondary and h^her 


jatipn W» thin kthat the nltimate establishment of » professional organisa 
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tion of the main teaching body in all schools nnder the direction of the 
Board should he mmed at from the outset; teachers being free to tran^r. 
their services from private to Government schools or vice versa, and being 
all participants in a general system of superannuation, managed by the' 
Board. We recommend that reasonable conditions as to the salaiy and 
tenure of all teachers should be exacted by the Board from all schools under 
its jurisdiction. 

(Ivii) In vienr of the need of western-trained teachers in these grades 
o f education, we have recommended the recruitment of .a special coi'ps of 
teachers, who would be employed and paid by Government (through the 
Board) and would enjoy full security and pension rights. This ‘corps' 
may be regarded as a modified service, bnt with two differences ; (o) that 
there would be no fixed or invariable hierarchy of grades ; and (&) that the 
work of the teachers so employed would not be limited to- Government 
institutions. 

(Iviii) For university work we consider the service system to be un¬ 
suitable, especially in its present form ; and we have recommended that in 
the new University of Dacca, in Presidency College, and In other Govern-' 
ment colleges engaged in university work, appointments should in future be 
made not by the Secretary of State or by the local Government, but by the 
governing Wies of the universities and colleges concerned. .At the same 
time we have suggested safeguards against abuse [a) by providing for a 
special form of selection committee (i) by providing that in the case of 
certain listed posts which it is desirable .to fill with western-trained 
scholars of distinction, nominations should be made by special selection 
committees in England, on which the University and the college (where' a 
college is affected) would be represented ; and (cl by the recommendation 
that Government should guarantee the salary and penrions or superannu'- 
iition allowanees attached to these posts, 

(lix) Onr recommendations in this regard do not apply to the adminis^ 
trative educational services. 

The compavati've advantages of a Government service of teacher a 
and of an organised teaching profession. 

21. In view of the great importance of the issues which are involved 
h) this question, it will be convenient that we should here state more fully 
the chief reasons which lead the majority of us to- regard a professional 
rather than a service organisation of teachers as being, on the whole and 
ultimately, the better adapted to the needs of a comprehensive system of 
education. 

22. The teaching profession is not one of those which can he allowed to 
rely solely on fees paid by the public for professional services. Under sneh 
'an arrangement sound education can not be rendered accessible to all at » 
■sufficiently low fee ; still less could it be made gratuitous at any of ito 
stages. The action, in some form or other, of the State is mdispen* 
sable. The State, for the common good, must subsidise the work of teachings 
This necessarily raises the question what kind and de«rree of control 
over the teachers the granting of State subsidies should fnvolve. Should 
this control be exerted directly or indirectly, i.e. by subsiding a profession 
or by nnaking teachers members of the Government service, or by both 
methods concurrently P 

• 23 , Government service for the teadHng profesMon has many adminis' 
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tratire advantages. It provides cadres of appointment, well-defined .incre¬ 
ments of salary, a pension s^tem, rules of leave, a convenient subordination 
of ranks, and opportunities for disciplinary control. By some, the status of 
Government employment is highly valued ; perhaps by more, the security of 
tenure which such service generally implies. 

24, On the other hand a teacher's duties are only in a minor degree ad- 
minietrative. For this reason the methods of transfer and of promotion 
which in the administrative services on the whole work well are much less 


well adjusted to the needs of colleges and schools. In an administrative 
service, length of official e:;perience is such an important factor in each in¬ 
dividual officer’s efficiency that the advantages of promotion by seniority 
generally outweigh its disadvantages, provided that the rule is elastic 
enough to allow for making occasional exceptions. In teaching on the other 
hand, length of experience is as a rule mucn less important relatively than' 
personal characteristics and individual gift. For this reason, to select a 
candidate from a number of applicants in view of his special fitness for a' 
particular post in a particular school is in this case generallr a more snitahie 
method of appointment than is promotion by seniority In a cadre of a 
graded service. In an administrative service the head of a department, 
though he may he at a distance, cun usually judge with comparative certainty 
whether the transfer of an officer fr om one post to another will be advantage- 
ous to the service as a whole. But ^n the case of the transfer of a teacher, it 
is the domestic conditions and inter'T.al ef9eien<^ of each of the two institu¬ 
tions concerned which have principally to he home in mind. And pf such 
matters no authority at a distance can feel with confidence that it is fully 


informed. 


25, In the second place. Government service for teachers, if organised 
upon a basis which covers the whole of a country, conflicts with what should 
be the responsible freedom of local authorities and of the governing bodies of 
endowed sohoris (if the latter are brought within the scope of the system) 
in making appointments to the staffs of the schools under their care. The 
system tends to officialise education and to centralise its organisation. But 
every good school should desire to cnlrivate special characteristics and to 
preserve the good traditions of its corporate life. Snch distinctiveness and 
individuality among schools must increase in proportion to the degree in 
which the school system adapts itself to the varied preferences of t be people 
which it serves. These characteristic difference between sohouls call for a 
method of appointment which allows the members of the appointing body 
which has intimate knowledge of the needs of the insHtntion concerned, to 
select (subject to conditions laid down with public authority with regard to 
professional qualifications) the applicant whom they deem to he the best 
adapted to the circumstances of the particular school, 

26. Id the third place, privately managed schools, however efficient, are 
put to*disadvantage by the system, because their field of choice is restricted 
by so large a proportion of qualified teachers being confined to schools under 
Government management. Government service for teacher, unless it covers 
the whole field of education, tends to divide the body pf teachers intp two 
ffroups—those in Government schools and those in privately managed schools. 
Such a division entails some risk to the unity of national education. It is 
possible to allow on approved conditions selected ™vately nmnaged institn-^ 
Sons toavail themselves, whether at ihe expense of Government or at their own 
ixpense of teachers who have been appointed and are paid by Government^ 
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Bat many difficulties are inherent in such an arran^ment, except when 
(as is the case in one of our own recommendations) the plan is introduced on 
a subsidiary scale. 

27. In the fourth place, as teaching is an art rather than a business, and 

as the highest functions of a teacher are scholarly and pastoral rather than 
administrative, the conditions of employment best adapted to such a calling 
are tliose which allow the greatest freedom to individual initiative and self* 
expression. These conditions are found in a professional organisation rather 
than in a service directly administered by Government. But education is 
80 closely implicated with public interests as well as with private conviction 
that the community, or the Government acting in its behalf, cannot dispense 
with the right of exercising supervision over the qualifications which each 
entrant into the profession should be required to possess. We believe there¬ 
fore that the whole body of teachers^ should be organised by 

charter as a profession, with a registration council (representing the various 
bodies and grades of teachers and in India, both Hindu and Muslim teachers) 
to regulate the conditions of entrance, to grant admission and to frame and 
enforce rules of professional conduct. In view of the public 
interests involved, the sanction of Government should be required to the 
conditions proposed for admission to the profession and to any statutes or 
regulations of major importance which the registration conncil might think 
expedient to adopt. 

28. We conceive that, under such a form of organisation, professional 
esprit de crops would be combined with an effective degree of public control; 
that the unity of national education would be promoted with due regard to 
the different Qualification required for service in its various grades j that 
primary, secondary, technical and university education would each gain having 
its representatives upon a council common to the whole profession and discuss 
mg its affairs ; that the study of the science and art of education would be 
promoted by the enforcement of such study as a condition of admission to 
the profession ; and that the teachers’ calling as' a whole would acquire 

greater dignity and public consideration and thus become more attractive to 

men and women of ability and promise. 

Recommendations regarding the training of teachers. 


29. A serious deficiency in the numbers of well-qualified teachers is the 
fundamental weakness in the system of secondary and intermediate educa¬ 
tion. It is also the cause of an enormous waste of money and of time. 
There is urgent need in Ben^l for many thousands of well trained teachere 
equipped with a sound knowledge of what they have to teach and with a 
dear comprdiension of the aims and methods of a good school In particular 
the methods class tewhing ara at fault ; and the corporate life of the 
schooU is inadequately developed for the formation of character. If the 
teaching were improved, the sehool life of the average high school boy could 
he shortened by two years.* *' 

Tho amount which Parents in Bengal would save by this economy alone 
would not less than 15 lakhs of rupees a year, a sum which would he a 
substantial contribution towards the cost of the reform of secondary and 
intermediate education m the Presid ency. lu addition to this, improved 

me ave^ of candi&te for Matriculation isTow nearly 18 i y^ 
With better teaching it shonld be I6J years or lower J s j 
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wetb<^s of class tubing in the schoole would enable parents to avoid in 

providing private tuition for their sons. The 
«^nt of this saving we canont estimate, but it would be very arge. And 
S economics would accompany an actual advance in the attainments of 
1 Dc^s apd a material improvement in their mental vigour and physique, 
nrin reiMTO of secondary and intermediate education in Bengal 

i be greatly reduced by these savings on school fees and on private 
1 ion, apart altogether from the intellectual and physical advantage which 
V “ ineidentolly ^ secure. One indispensable condition of this i^orm 
lanother aspect of which is a materia] improvement in the pay and prospects 
or toe teaching ^fession) le the better profession^ training of teachers, 
on* Government and the universities should co-operate. 

recommendations which we put forward with a view to meeting 
these cequirements are as follows :— 

(Ix) Seven hundred trained teachers should be eent annually into the 
secondary *nd higher secondaiy institutions. Many of these would be 
^ployed in the intermediate colleges. The Universities of Calcutta and 
Dacca should each furnish annually lOO trained graduate teachers. The 
remaining five hundred should, after passing the intermediate examination, 
be trained in training colleges established by Government. 

(Ixi) At each of the two Universities there should be a department of 
educatipn under a professor of education assisted' by an adequate staff. Under 
tho direction of the professor there should be a*training college, to which 
should be attached a large practising school and also a small demostration 
school ; the first to accustom the students in training to the methods which 
should be used in every good school under normal conditions of work ; the 
second, to provide opportunity for educational experiments and for the trial 
of new methods and cdurses of instruction. The course of training should 
in all cases .include a prolonged course of practice in teaching. One of the 
principal aims of these university departments should be to train teachers 
in the methods of teaching languages (especially English and the mother 
tongue) and science. They shonld also (in association with other departments 
of the University) be the. centres of investigation in educational subjects 
and for the training of advanced students of the principles and history of 
odncation. 

(Ixii) Education should be included as a subject fa) in one of the courses 
of study at intermediate colleges, and (b) in some of the groups approved 
for the i^s B.A. decree. The professor of education should be held generally 
responsible for the origination of schemes of study in education in the pass 
degree course and also in the course for the degree of bachelor of teaching. 
The latter should usually be taken as a second degreee. after a course of 
training extending over one year subseqnent to the B.A. or B.Sc. But 
students who have taken the intermediate courses (including education as 
one subject) and have subsequently served for two years on the staff of a 
recognised school shonld be allowed to proceed direct to the B. T- degree after 
taking an approved course of instruction, extending over three years, partly 
in the university departments of arts or science, partly at a training 
college. Eor these and other studenis taking the professional courses 
for teathers bursaries should be provided on a liberal scale. 

(Ixiii) Any student who has taken the B.T. degree ehould be allowed to 
present himself for the examination for the M.A. aftor a course of instruction 
extending over two years. The principles and the history ofeducatba 
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should be added to the list of subjects in which a candidate may present 
himself for the M.A. degree. _ ' ^ _ 

(Ixiv) The departments of education in the Universities of Calcutta and 
Dacca should arrange courses of public lectures on educational subjects in 
these cities and at other centres in Bengal. 

Recommendations regarding oriental studies. 

31. The systematic development and encouragement of oriental studies 
is one of the most natural and important functions of an oriental university. 
But this function has hitheito not been performed in a satisfactory way, 
partly because the primary fonotion of university work has always hitherto 
been held to be the development of western learning, and partly because there 
has been a dislocation.of aim between the studies carried on in the University 
and its colleges, theoretically in accord with western methods, and tho 
traditional studies in the oriental classical tongues which are carried on in 
the to]8 (for Sanskrit) and in the madrassafas (fur Islamitic subjects). The 
history of these organisations and their relations with the system 
of western training form a very complex and difficult subject, which is fully 
investigated in Chapter XVL la the result, while in the Sanskrit College 
and the tols. and (until recently) in the madrassahs, the purely traditional 
learning was pursued, the attempts made in the University and its colleges 
to apply western methods to .the study of these subjects has been nnsatisfac- 
lory. A very substantial advance has been made in the last few years in 
the higher branches of these subjects (especially Sanskrit and early Indian 
history); but the work of the colleges, and the training given to the mass 
of students, still remains far from satisfactory, 

32. At the same time, in spite of the emphasis laid by Government 
ever since the time of Macaulay upon the importance of serious study and 
systematic development of the vernacnlars, the study of the mother tongue 
has been gravely neglected alike in the schools, in the colleges, and in the 
University ; the demand of vemacnlar knowledge made upon the students 
being of the most inadequate and perfunctory character. The results of this 
have been unhappy, since it has involved a neglect of any proper develop- 
ment of the student’s natural medium of thought. 

33. We consider it to be important (a) that the purely oriental and 
traditional studies should continue to be pursued in the Sanskrit College and 
the Madrasah, but that neither these studies, as traditionally pursued, nor 
the University, would profit by any attempt to bring them under direct 
university control; they ought to remain distinctly organised ; (b) that the 
development both of the ortental classics and of the vernaculars should 
receive more systematic attention than has hitherto been given to tiiem and 
that for thm purpose university students ought to have access to the learning 
of the distingnished pandits of the Sanskrit College and maulvis of Ae 
Madrassah in so far as these are ready and able to help them. Some 
arrangement is therefore necessary wliereby the centres of traditional oriental 
studies, while remaining district and undisturbed, should yet be brought 
into relation with the universities, while at the same time oriental studies 
on more modern lines are also cultivated in the universities. An arrange- 
meat of this kind seems to be practicable, though, owing to existing differen¬ 
ces of organisation, there would have to be some variation of treatment in 
regard to Sanskritic studies on the one hand, and Islamic studies on the other. 

34 Our recommendations for dealing with this difficult problem are as 
follows:— 
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(Jxv) Thft S^skrit Colkj^e, Calcutta, should bo reorganised in thioo 
•sections : (ft) a hig-h school and intermediate college which would take over 
the work of the present intermediate classes, as well as the 'high’ classes of 
the high school coarse, but would throughout lay special emphasis upon 
93<tiskrit; (b) a constituent college of the Teaching University, arranged to 
nccommodati', say, 500 students ; to this • college should be attached the 
university chair of Sanskrit and the chair or rotdership in Pali, and its 
atudents should profit by the instruction of the pandits in the neighbouring 
tol department ; this college would naturally be the principal centra of 
teaching in honours school of Sanskrit ; (c) a iol department which wonld 
work, as now, in connexion with the Sanskrit Association and have no 
direct connexion with the University. These three institutions should be 
housed in separate buildings side by side, on the site of the e.'csiting Sanskrit 
College and the Hindu School ; the library should be avilable for the use of 
all three. They should have distinct governing bodies, which would be in 
relation, respectively, with the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Edu¬ 
cation, with the University and with the Sanskrit Association ; bnt care 
should be taken to ensure that there were common elements in all three 
governing bodies. 

(Ixvi) Students of the tol department of the Sanskrit College, if they 
pass the title examination, and are adequately qualified in English, should 
be encouraged to pnrane their studies in western aspects of their subjects 
without going through the high school and intermediate course j and for 
this purpose the University should institute a diploma, or possibly a degree, 
{or such students, the course of study for which should include such subjects 
as comparative philology and archisology. 

(Ixvii) In regard to higher Islamic studies, we have already recommended 
that a department of Islamic studies giving in the first instance a degree 
of B. !• should be organised in the University of Dacca on the lines defined 
by the original Dacca Uuiversity Committee, as the cnlmination of the 
reformed madrassah e(>nrse, and that the first two years of the proposed 
oonrse should be conducted in the Dacca Madrassah, and possibly aW in 
one or two other madrassahs ; we have further suggested that an alternative 
or modified course (including elementary science, and more nearly approxi¬ 
mating to the proposed courses of the intermediate colleges, while still re¬ 
taining essential Islamic studies), might be gradually introduced in these 
madrassahs, and might lead up to a degree of B. A. in Islamic studies, 
treated on modern lines. 

(Lxviii) The Anglo-Persian department of tha Calcutta Madrassah should 
be organised as a distinct high school and intermediate college. 

(Ixix) In Calcutta we have lecommeoded the establishment of an Islamia 
College as a constituent college of the Teaching University ; to this college 
chairs or readerships of Arabic, Persian and Islamic histoiy should be 
attached, and it should become the chief centre of instruction for an honours 
course iu Arabic and Persian. For the purposes of this work, the co-operation 
of eminent maal'ois from' the Calcutta Madrassah should be invited, and 
courses given by them either in the Madrassah or in the Islamia College 
should be recognised by the University for these purposes. 

(txx) Students following the traditional course in Calcutta should be 

encouraged, without leaving the Madrassah, to take up, after passing the 
ceniof madrassah examination, special courses for a diploma, or possibly »^ 
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degree, inetitated by the TJniverssty. Part o£ the iostructioa for this might'' 
be given in the Islamia College. 

(Izxi) With a view to encouraging a more serious and scientific study of the* 
vernaculars chairs or readerships in Bengali, Urdu and other veraaculare 
should be established in the University ; and the literature and philology of 
the vernaculars should be introduced among the subjects which students are" 
permitted to offer both for pass and for honours degrees. 

Recommendations regarding professional and . 
vocational training.- 

36, We have been deeply impressed by the general disregard among 
university students in Bengal cf the possibility of finding careers in practical 
—professional and technical—work, other than law and (to a lesS" 
extent) medicine • by the deficiency of opporlnnities for obtaining 
training for such careers, and by the consequent overcrowding of purely 
literary study. This disregard has its roots in historical and social facts,- 
facts which especially affect the classes from which the bulk of the studento- 
are drawn. But it must be amended ; and any scheme of educational' 
reform which does not place in the forefront the need for such an amendment 
must fall short of the country's needs. 

36. The strong hold which the University and its courses possess upon 

the minds of the educated classes in Bengal has led to the suggestion that if 
only the University oifers degree courses and examinations in practical and 
technical subjects the prejudice against careers of this type will be overcome. 
There is something to be said for this view, and undoubtedly action ought to* 
be taken by the universities, and will have a useful influence upon opinion. 
But in this sphere even more than in others, it is training above all which is- 
needed, and as training is costly and demands elaborate equipment in 
nearly all vocational subjects, no course of study should be defined until 
there is a responsible assurance that the necessary provision of teaching 
and equipment is fortlicoming. And unfortunate results follow, and 

the whole movement towards practical careers suffer a dieck. if men arw 
turned out in large numbers with an equipment of a kind for which 
there is very little demand. There is a real danger in t he idea that, if ' 
an examination is provided and a degree eonrse defined, all that is necessary 
is done. 

37. But the provision of courses of study by the University, even 
on the most adequate scale, is not enough. Degree courses in techni¬ 
cal and professional subjects, other than, those for the established profes'' 
sionsof medicine and Law, are required^ by a comparatively restricted 
nninber of pei-sons even in highly indukrialised countries. The highly 
trained scientific experts whom the industries of a country can ahwrb—and 
it is only with the training of such that a university should be concerned—^ 
must always be relatively few in numbers. On the other hand, industry, 
especially in a country where it is just entering upon a period of expansion 
needs a very large number of men who are intelligent and educated, and 
whose training has given them some introdnetion to the sciences at the base- 
of their calling, but who cannot be called scientific experts. The need for 
such men is probably the greatest need of to-day in Bengal; though the 
others also are needed. And from this point of view the s^tem of inter-' 
mediate colleges with their varied courses—each with some vocational bias- 
though still general in character—must be of very great valuer They will 
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le of value also in providing students with a more efficient preliminary 
training, not only for technical courses of study, but also for the older profes¬ 
sional courses. They represent, in short, the essential foundation of a new 
and sounder system of training. 

Law. 

38. ^ The system of training in law is of recent institution, and seems to 
be working well. Nor can it be said that there is such a paucity of lawyers- 
in Bengal as to make it uigent that measures should be taken to increase- 
the supply In this field, theretore, we have few changes to suggest, 

(Ixaii) In order to ensure a more adequate treatment of the more purely 
academic branches of legal studies, the Tagore Chair of Law (hitherto devo- 
ted to special lectures) should be used to secure the services of a permanent 
professor in jurisprudence or Eoman law; and it would he desirable tbat 
other full-time chairs or lectureships should be established if funds become- 
available, 

Oxxiii} The course fur - the degree of • B. L. should remain a post-- 
graduate course extending over three years. Students should be permitted,, 
during the course of study for a degree in law, simultaneously to undertake 
a course in another Faculty. But special care should be taken to exact the 
full measure of work in both Faculties. 

(Ixxiv) The existing Law College at Dacca should he developed into a- 
distinct faculty of law,'Oiganised as a department of the Dacca University. 
The Faeulty should include at least one high court judge together with re¬ 
presentatives of other branches of the profession and in order to enable these 
members to be present at its meetings, it should be empowered to meet, when 
necessary, in Calcutta. 

Medicine. 

39. The system of medical training provides for two classes of students, 
those who aim at a university degree, and who are provided for in two • 
colleges one Government and one private (both in Calcutta) and those who- 
aim only at the licence granted by. the State Medical Faculty of Beugal,. 
and are given a shorter and less elaborate course in institutions attached to- 
hospitals at Calcutta and Dacca, and known as medical schools. The demand 
for admission to the medical colleges and the degree courses is greater than 
the accommodation. On the other hand, the existing need in Bengal is 
greatest for medical men who will he willing to practise in the rural districts, 
which experience shows that graduates are reluctant to do. The provision 
made for medical training in the Calcutta Medical College seems to us to be- 
sound, though hampered by various difficiilties and by the lack of organised 
teaching in various special subjects. The medical schools also (which are 
wholly unconnected with the University) are doing useful works, but the 
course is rather a slight one in some respects, and the gap between the two^ 
branches of the profession is too great. We do not however suggest any 
immediate changes in this regard. Our recommendations regarding medical 
training (in so far as it is affected by'our general proposals) are as follow.s :— 
(Ixxv) The Calcutta Medical College, and also (if it is able to fulfil the 
conditions) the Belgachia Medical CoIIegb, should become constituent 
culle<ra8 of the Teaching University. 

(Ixxvi) The standard of entrance to the Medical Faeulty, as to other 
Faculties should in future be that of the proposed . intermedia^ college- 
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•examination, one form of which should be adapted to the needs of medical 
••students, though entrance should not he restricted to students who have 
taken the examination in this form. 

(Ixxvii) Training in the preliminary sciences (physics, chemistry, botany 
Land zoology) should be provided at- soon as possible elsewhere than in the 
•medical colleges. It may be found possible to aSord a sufficient training in 
selected intermediate colleges. Bat this could not meet the whole need, and 
provision should be made in these subject by the University of Calcutta and 
its constituent colleges. 

(Ixxviii) Pre liminar y scientific training for women medical students should 
t>e made, if possible, by cooperation among the women’s m?ts colleges, and the 
schemes of training should hold in view the requirements' of the Lady 
Hardinge Medical College for Women at Delhi, as well as those of the Calcutta 
'Dniversity. 

(Ixxix) The Principal of the Calcutta Medical College should be paid a 
salary snfficient to exempt him from the necessity of undertaking private 
practice. 

(Ixxx) A well equipped department of public health should be established 
in the Calcutta Medical College. Professorships should be created in this 
college in (a) pharmacology, (b) mental diseases, (o) dermatology, and syphilo* 
iogy, (d) diseases of the ear, nose and throat; and lectureships in (e) X-rays 
•and (f) electro-therapy. There should also be a chair of the history of medi-. 
cine ; this might be a chair in the University. 

Gxxxi) In view of the absence of organised and systematic training in 
-dentistry, it is desirable that a department or school of dentistry should be 
established as soon as possible in the Bengal College of Medicine. . 

(Ixxxii) A medical college at Dacca, preparing students for degrees in 
-medicine, should be established in due course, when adequate arrangements 
can be made. 

(Ixxxiii) A much needed expansion of medical training of the type given 
-in the medical schools would be facilitated by the use of some of the inter¬ 
mediate colleges to provide the necessary training in the preliminaty sciences^ 

Engineering 

[' 40. The training of skilled engineers is one of the most important ser* 

-vices which the University have to render in anindnstrial society ; and in view 
■of tho coming development of Indian industries it is to*day more important 
than ever. The Civil Engineering College, Sibpnr, has hitherto devoted itself 
mainly to the production of civil engineers j but if industrial - development 
■proceeds apace, there is likely to be a large and growing demand for mechanical 
engineers. One of the chief obstacles in the way of this work has hitherto been' 
the aversion of stndents of the bhadtalok classes from any avocation involving 
manual work ; and in this sphere the Engineering College has in fact hitherto 
confined itself to training men for subordinate branches of the profession, 

;and has made no attempt to provide training of a nniversify level. Dnring, 
sixty years the Engineering College has done good work in circum¬ 

stances j bnt in the judgment of the Indian Industrial Commission, as in our 
• own, the time has come fora reconsideration of its range, methods and organi¬ 
sation. Onr recommendations on this head necessarily overlap those of the 
Indian Industrial Commission an^ the Public Works Department Beorganisa- 
•cion Committee, with which they should be compared. We add certain re- 
■commendations regarding the kindred subjects of mining and architecture. 

(Ixsxiv) The Civil Engineering College, Sibpnr, should .be constituent 
•college of the University of Calcntffi, and should be placed under Uie direc- 
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-tion of a governing body created by charter. The governing bodyehoold 
include representatives of Government, of the teaching body of the college, of 
the engineering profession, and of the industrial interests concerned. It 
-should receive a stated annual allocation from Government, and should 
subject to audit, be allowed wide latitude in expending this grant, and in 
obtaining funds from private sources, especially from the industrial interests 
-served by the college. It sbonld have power to make appointments to the 
staff and to control the curricula of the college. 

(Ixxxv) The college should gradually dovote itself wholly to higher 
■or university work, and the lower or technical classes now accommodated in 
it should be provided for elsewhere. 

(Ixxxvi)^ Training up to the degree standard in mechanical engineering 
■should be given at Sibpur, and the necessary additions to the staff and eqnip- 
ment of the college should be provided for. Training up to the same standared 
in electrical engineering might also be provided later. 

Minttig. 

(Isxxvi) The course of study in mining should be maintained and 
extended at Sibpur. 

Architecture, 

(Ixxxviii) In view of the absence of organised provision for training 
in architecture, it is desirable that a scheme of training in this subject, 
which might lead up to a degree, should^ be organised in Calcutta. This 
could probably best be done at Sibpur, possibly with the co-operation of the 
•School of Art. 

Agriculture. 


41. In spite of the supreme importance of agriculture as the predominant 
-economic interest of Bengal, there has hitherto been no attempt 
to provide organised instruction ■ in agriculture of n university, 
^tade.. Government has maintained a number of experimental farms in the 
Presidency; the agricultural college at Sabour was designed to serve the 
needs of Bengal as well as Bihar, though, under the terms of the Patna 
University Act, it is precluded from having any connexion with the 
University of Calcutta. The methods of cultivation and of land-tenure 
prevalent in Beugal do not lend themselves to any considerable employment 
■of highly qualified scientific experts, such as university graduates in a^cul- 
ture ou‘'htto be. The kind of training for which there is a widespread need 
is of a more elementary kind and is such as we hope may be afforded in the 
agricultural course we have proposed as an element in some of the intermediate 
colleges. Nevertheless we are convinced that there is need for the service 
of a limited number of highly trained men, and that it is the duty of the 
University to provide them. But since the number of posts likely to be 
available will for a long time to come be very small, and since a man trained 
a= an a«rricuUural expert is apt to bo regarded of no use for any other 
rnrD 08 e.'’we feel that the greatest care should be taken (a) not to admit more 
than^^nable number of stndents. and (i) to provide for them a scheme 
cf training which would fit them for other cognate occupations should a purely 

agricultural calling not be available. _ 

42 Our recommendations on this head are as follow ^ 

i(xxxix) There should be a department or school of agriculture in the 
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University of Calcutta, organised at first on modest lines, and m^ing use so- 
far as possible of existing resources. It should have attached to it a demon¬ 
stration and experimental farm in the neighbourhood of the city. It should 
work in close relations with the Government Institute of Agriculture which 
it is proposed to establish. 

(xc) If and when provision has been made for teaching in Calcutta, for 
an experimental farm, and for ojiportunities of practical training at the 
proposed institute, the University should establish a degree coarse suitable for 
the training of scientific agricultural experts. The first three years of tbis- 
course should lead up to a special form of the B. Sc. degr^. Thus qualified 
the students should be admitted for a period of one or two years’ practical 
work in the proposed Government Institute of Agriculture ; after which, if hia 
work was certified as satisfactory, he should be eligible for the degree of 
Bachelor of Agriculture. 

(xci) Until the opportunities of suitable employment expand, provision 
should be made only for a small number of students. 

(xcii) A more elementary introduction to agricultural science, suitable’ 
for Zumindars’ agents, teachers in agricultural districts, officers of co>operative~ 
sooieties, etc., should be given in selected intermediate colleges. 

Technological science. 


43. We regard it as an important and indeed a necessary function of a 
university, situated in a great industrial and commercial city like Calcutta, 
to include applied science and technology in it courses and to recognise their 
systematic and practical study by degrees and diplomas. This function 
must not be confused with that of training foremen and other servants of 
the scientific industries. The latter is the business of technical institutiona 
of another grade, with the work of which the courses of the University- 
should be so far as is necessary correlated. For example, the University of 
Calcutta in the devolpment of its courses of training in applied science, should 
co-operate with the proposed Calcnt^ Technological Institutn, especially in 
the use of workshops for the practical training of the students. We hope 
that private benefactors and the industries concerned will give generous help- 
to the University of Calcutta in its new technological departments, which- 
should not he started until the means of providing adequate courses of 
scientific and practical instruction are assured. In view of tlie great expense- 
of providing these courses and of the comparatively sm^ number of 
scientific experts whom the industries of India are for thepresentlikelyto- 
absorb, care should he taken to avoid any wasteful multiplication of institu¬ 
tion giving technological training in the same branch of industry. In this 
branch of education there should be a division of labour accordino-to the 
industrial needs of the different provinces of India. While therefore indepen- 
deat action on the part of each university should be welcomed when private- 
liberality enables it to develop this side of its work in the interest ofthe- 
district which It immediately serves ; and while the provincial Govemmenb 
should be free to develop teclmological training for the assistance of anv 
industry winch it regards as important or promising ; the Government of 
India should have an organisation (as is proposed by the Indian Industrial} 
Commission) for giving guidance and advice in this matter from an all-Indin- 
standpoint, and administer funds out of which it may give special grants-in-aid' 
to advanced^technological training and research at the universities and! 
elsewhere. The-Government of India will thus be in a position to exert 
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considerable influence in securing concerted action among the univereities 
in regard to technological training. 

44. Our further recommendations are as follows 

(xciii) Calcutta is a suitable centi’e for the advanced training of students 
to meet the needs of the leather industries, the chemical industries (including 
•dyeing), the oil and fat industries and some branches of the textile industries. 
In several of these departments, the work of the university technological 
laboratories should be associated with that of the Engineering College at 
Stbpur. So far as possible, the university departments of technology and 
applied science should be placed in the neighbourhood of the University 
■College of Science, should be attached to it administratively and should come 
under the general supervision of its governing body. To each department 
of technological study there should be attached an advisory committM which 
■should include leading representatives of the industries concerned. Within 
■defined limits the principal university teachers in 1 he technological depart¬ 
ments should be permitted to engage in private practice. 

(xciV; At Dacca the intermediate college should provide scientific and 
practical instruction preparatoiy to engineering and agriculture; and the 
technological research work entrusted to the scientifio laboratories ol the 
University should be co-ordinated as far as possible with corresponding 
investigations conducted in the university laboratories in Calcutta. 

(xcv) The reform of the intermediate courses is necessary for the develop- 
ment of a general scheme of technological training ; and the new intermediate 
■colleges should therefore be established as -quickly as possible, because their 
work will serve as a foundation for the teaching of applied science at-the 
University. 

Commerce. 


45. In the training of students for a commercial career the University 
has a very important but limited function. In all countries the vast maio- 
rity of those who go into commerce do so at an earlier age than that of 
graduation at the University. It is at this earlier age therefore that prelimi¬ 
nary training for commerce can be most usefully given. For this among 
•other reasons we have recommended the reform of the high schools. _ Bengu 
needs modern secondary education. The high whool certificate, which a boy 
will gain after receiving a good general education up to 16 or 17 years of 
age, will be a valuable credential to those who wish to enter upon commercial 
dife immediately after leaving school. But even more useful as a preparation 
for business will be the training given at the intermediate colleges. We 
have recommended that these colleges should provide a practical but not 
narrowly specialised course which will give an excellent training to young 
men who intend to enter commercial life' at 18 or 19 years of age. 'In addi¬ 
tion to this we propose that there should be classes in commercial subyects 
<at technical or commercial institutes aided by the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Department of Industries, Many of these classes should 
he held in the early morning or in the evening after office hoors. Lastly 
there is need for advanced teaching in hanking, insurance, actuanal science 
. an,) other subjects bearining upon the commercial interests of the country. 
In this the University should take an increasingly important pait 

46 It is necessary to gnard against the idea that a specialised commer- 
mal degree course at a university is likely to be found by any large nnmW 
S atadents an o$en sesame to well paid and responsible employment by 
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business firms. The ordinary student, after taking as an undergraduate a> 
degree course in commerce, would find himself handicajiped by beginning his. 
commercial career some years later. His difficulties would be the greater- 
if he had acquired inappropriate habits of work, and if be resented having- 
to begin at the bottom of the ladder, below many junior to himself in age.. 
A university cannot teach the practical side of business. A degree in commerce- 
does not necessarily connote commercial aptitude. That must be tested and- 
developed in the office and the counting house. And (save in very exceptional 
cases) this test must be applied under the ordinary conditions of commercial' 
employmeni. Part-time attendance at an office, however ingeniously dove¬ 
tailed into a full nndei^raduate course, canoot be so oigantsed as to provide- 
for any large number of students an all-round practical training in business- 
methods. Even less practicable would it be,for the University to examine 
the work done by the student in the office of a business house, and to pro¬ 
nounce upon its value as part of the qualification for a degree. 

47. Nevertheless the _ University can give a useful training in the- 
sciences which lie ot the basis of commerce. But the students who under¬ 
take such a coninse for their degree must be prepared to recognise the fact 
that, when at last they enter upon employment in a business bonse, they 
will have to start upon the same terms as those offered to youths inucb- 
jounger than themselves and Jnot^possessing a university degree. They 
must face the fact that they will have to trust for their promotion to their 
own ability and trained capacity, not to the academic title 'which they 
possess. _ For students of a special type a degree coarse in commerce at the- 
University may be an admirable preparation for a business career. But 
students of this type ate not very numerous. 

48. Our further recommendations regarding university courses in 
commerce are as follows 

(evi) The University of Calcutta should have power to institute, when 
it thinks fit, a Faculty of Economics and Commerce and to confer degrees-- 
and diplomas in commercial subjects. An advisory committee on higher- 
commercial education should be attached to the department of economics. 

(xovii) The University should be prepared to provide courses of instruc¬ 
tion in banking, accountancy, insurance, actuarial science, industrial history,, 
etc., designed especially for students who are already engaged in business, 
and at hours convenient for their attendance. Admission to these courses- 
should not be limited to persons who have passed the entrance examination- 
of the University. 


Medium of Instruction. 

49. We have analysed the great mass of evidence on the medium of 
instruction and have shewn that the divergent views expressed cut aern.sa the- 
divisions ot race, religion, nationality and occupation. 

We have dealt with the psychological problems of mind-trainin? involved 
in the use ot the mother tongue and of the English medium and have- 
euggesti^ that the educated public of Bengal, like many other countries 
within the British dominions and elsewhere, will probably wish to be bilinffnal 
Weregardreformbothinthe teaching of the vernacular, which shoufd be- 
placedon a scientific basis, and m the teaching of EngUsh, as essential and 
we have made tiUeralta tbo following recommendations — ' 

. (xcviii) The vernacular should be used in - general throughout the hig^ 
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schools except for the teachinsr of English and of mathematics, which,, 
aunng the last four years of the course, should be conducted in English. 

(xcix) At the high school examination' (corresponding to ihe matricula- 
non} candidates should be permitted to answer either in the rernacular or in 
ng ish except in the subjects of English and of mathematics in which 
■baglisn should be compulsory, 

(xc) The medium^ of instruction and examination in the intermediate 
colleges and in the University should be English (except in dealing with the 
vernacular and the classical languages). 


V • Phonetic methods should lie employed in the teaching of spokenr 
English and there should be a viva voce test in English both at the inter- 
mraiate college examination, and at the university examinations in that 
subject. 


fci) In the University a distinction should he made between the teaching 
of English for practical and for literary purposes f teaching of both kinds 
should be available for all students ; but a uniform course in English liteia* 
ratnre should not be a compulsory examination subject for all students in the- 
Faculty of Arts. 

(cii) ^ The scientific study of the vernacular should be encouraged in the 
University. 

(<nii) To relieve Muslim students from an excessive burden of language 
study, Musalmans offering Bengali as a vernacular should be permitted to- 
take Urdu in certain examinations in the place of a classical language. 

Examinations. 


50. We have pointed oat that the examination system of Calcutta i» 
probably the largest university examination system in the world. In 1918^ 
the Ttniversity examined nearly 32,000 candidate.’’. 

51. We have analysed the comprehensive evidence dealing with tbis- 
system, by which edacaldon in Bengal is now dominated. We have pointed 
out that the universi^ degree is practically the only portal at present to all 
careers In Bengal and hence that e.:amination reform is a necessary condition 
for the reform of education. Apparently unimportant details of the examina. 
tion system profoundly influence the preparations of the students. Thus the 
mechanic^ system of marking, devised to securo uniformity of treatment^ 
encourages pare memorisation at the expense of intelligence and tends to the 
deterioration of mental efficiency throughout the schools and the University. 
We have suggested that the purpose of the various examinations should be 
more clearly defined, that the examinations should be both designed and con* 
ducted with snch purpose clearly in mind. We have made a number of 
specific Tecommendations ; but we tbink that the adaptation of exominationo 
to their purpose and their eonduct on rational principles cannot be carried out 
by mere regulations but must be left to the future university authorities as an 
important part of their duties. We hope that the Boards of Examination 
recommended by ns will serve as the auditors of the examiimtion system and 
as the conscience of the universities in this matter ; they will publish typical 
'soecimens of complete examination answers from time to time and constantly 
brin" before the 'universities proposals for the removal of defects in the 
examination system and for the introduction of new and improved methods^ 
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aWe also hare hopes that certain subjects may be studied by students without 
^heir being required to submit themselves to any examination therein, so that 
A portion of the curriculum may be entirely freed from examination pressure' 

The uciversities should also welcome at certain of their courses, where 
^accommodation allows, members of the general public qualified to profit by 
it. Such auditors would be subject to the ordinary university regulations and 
vwquid pay a suitable fee. 

52. Amongst our recommendations of detail are the following !— 

(civ) In order to maintain continuous watchfulness upon the methods and 
•use of examinations, to ensure that they are not so mechanically conducted aa 
to exercise a harmful influence upon teaching and study, and to make certain 
that the purpose with which each examination is devised are held in view, 
;and are fairly realised, there should be in each university a amnll Board of 
Examinations, w'hose functions should not be executive but primarily those of 
■criticism and suggestions. 

“ Transitional measures. 

53. The reforms which we have proposed are of a fundamental character, 
lioth from the point of view of administration and of education p&' We 
have made it clear that we think the educational reforms which, we regard as 
necessary .cannot be carried out withont the administrational reforms. But 

•the question may be raised as to whether it is necessary or possible to carry 
out the whole of the administrational changes simultaneously. In our view, 
such simultaneous changes are both desirable and feasible, provided that the 
•funds required are available and provided also that there is a sufficient penon- 
nel available to carry out the heavy work of the period of transition. 

54. The changes fall into three main categories : (1} a change in 
secondary education, involving^ the setting up of the Board of Secon* 
■dary and Intermediate Education ; ('2) the creation of the University of 
Dacca ; (3) the reconstitution of the Teaching University in Calcutta 
.and the establishment of a new organisation for the mufassal colleges. 

55. We have said that these changes could be effected simultane¬ 
ously, but we do not wish that term to be interpreted too strictly. 
We have borne in mind that in a large class of legislative measures 
it is found both convenient and^ necessary to allow a preparatory 
period to elapse between the passing of an Act and the ‘appointed 
■day* on which it oomes^into force; and that in the^case of a complex 
measure it may be desirable to make different portions of it come 
into force on difierent days ; and even to allow of further elasticity by 
remitting the fixing of such ‘appointed days’ (within limits defined by 
dbe Act) to specified administrative authority. When we say that the 
^ministrative changes should take place simultaneously we mean that 
they should be authorised by a single Act, or by one or more Acts 
passed simultaneously, and that the ‘appointed days’ fixed in, or autho. 
vised by. those Acts should be reasonably close to one another. 

66. W»i think it possible however that both for financial and for 
jidministrative reasons Government might desire the transition to he 
spread over a longer period than that which we have contemplated, 
And that we ought therefore to indicate the order in which the three 
changes proposed should be carried out. 

67. We think there can be no reason for delay in Betting up the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education and in making provi' 
sion for the reform of secondary and intermediate education, ^ which, 
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repeatedly, we regard as the very pivot of the whole 

68. We have ako urged that there should be uo fiirthw delay in ^ 
creating the U’niversity of Dacca, It is unnecessary to advance farther 
argutnente on either of these points. 

69. But the case of the University of .Calcutta is difEerent and 

nwre complex. Apart from any financial and administrative difficulties 
which might be felt^ by Government in introducing immediate changes, 
it may be nrged urith some reason that the University should not be 
reconstituted until the new Intermediate system comes into working 
order. . 

60. But if the' Secondary and Intermediate Board and the Univor- 
aity of Dacca are created at once, while the reconstitution of the 
University of Calcutta is postponed, that postponement may take place* 
in three different ways, which would give rise to three very different 
situations. 

(a) The legislation for the reconstitution of the University of 
Calratta wght be postponed purely and simply, the Government of 
India limiting themselves to a statement of their intentions in regard 
to university poli<y'. Bnt snch postponement could not leave the-« 
Universities Act and the constitution of the University of Calcutta 
entirely untouched; for although the University of Dacca ’ might be- 
oreatea (as was the University of Patna) Tvithout direct amendment 
of the Universities Act, we think some direct amendment would bo 
necessary to provide for the transfer of the power of recosmising hi gh 
schools and intermediate courses from the University of Calcutta to 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. Such amendment 
would probably give rise to immediate difficulties. For it would not 
be eisy to limit the amendment of the Act to this single point. 
Government would inevitably have pressed _ on it, with reason, a num> 
ber (d minor amendments; it might find itself involved in controveiny 
on innumerable points of detail; and yet luforms of detail, desirable in 
themselves, might, if carried out, only block the way to fundamental 
r^orm aud make the eventual task of the legislatm-e more onerous. 
Even more setious, perhaps, is another objection. The colleges would 
find their arrangements upset by the removal of their intermediate 
students without finding any authority in a petition to give them 
either definite assurances as to their future, or assistance in making 
the necessary provitiwi for their higher work. Thus tliere would ensure 
a trying period of uncertainty and unrest, with few compensating ad¬ 
vantages. 

We think it clear therefore that the amendment of the Universities 
Act ahouid not be made piece-meal,, but that Government should decide 
forthwith on its university policy as a whole. 

Bnt such a decision would still leave open two plans, (o) and (s) . 
below, for bringing that policy gradually into operation, 

S The Act reconstituting the University of Calcutta might be 
simultaneously with the legislation bringing ‘into existence the 
^niveinty Dacca and the of Secondary and Intermediate 

4 
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Education • but tbe entiw operation of tlie Act other than that rela¬ 
ting to sewndary and intermediate edncation might be suspended ^ for 
some years. This procedure would obviate the disadvantages of piece¬ 
meal legislation, and would create a more clearly defined situation. 
During tbe period before reconstitution a good d^ might no doubt be 
done by Government and by tbe University, especially if it had a 
salaried' wholetime Vice-Chancellor, to prepare for the new order of things. 
But it may be doubted whether the esisting organisation could be ex¬ 
pected to cany out such preparations with enthusiasm; and we fear 
that this arrangement would not lighten the laboui'S of the Executive 
Commission, the appointmont of which (though deferred for^ a time) 
would ultimately be as necessary as if the University were reconstituted at 
once. 

(c) The third course which we regard as possible would bring' the Exe¬ 
cutive Commission into existence simultaneously with the Board of Secon- 
^lary and Intermediate Edncation and the University of Dacca; but the 
Executive Commission would have more limited powers than those which 
diave proposed in Chapter XXXYII and tha present Syndicate and Senate 
would be left to carry on the routine business of the University during a 
ipreparatory period. The Executive Commission would negotiate with the 
colleges in regard to their needs under the new system ; it would advice 
Government in regal'd to necessary g^rants for the colleges and for tbe cr^- 
iion of fresh teaching on the lines indicated in our recommendations ; it 
would deal with the great ptoblems of the residence and Health of students 
and with the provision of sites for hostels; and finally it would advise Gh>v- 
■emment as to the best date for bringing the Act into complete operation. 
"Very soon after that date it oushb to be possible for the Commission to trans¬ 
fer its power completely to the new governing bodies of the University. 

61. Like the other schemes for postponement, this scheme would spread 
the financial liabilities of the Government over a longer period’ and would 
diminish tlie pressure of the change both upon the administrative officials of 
Government and upon tbe Executive Commission itself. 

The chief objection that we anticipate to the scheme is that there might be 
friction between the Executive Commission and the older university authori¬ 
ties. But the Univei-sity Act would necessarily delimit tbe powers of the 
Commission and of those authorities in such a way as to prevent formal 
clashing ; and we hope that in more informal matters friction might be 
avoided by the presence of the Vice-Chancellor and of other members com¬ 
mon to the Executive Commission and to the Synfficate. 

62. We ma}' point out, that if, contrary to our expectations, the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta is constituted before the creation of the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Educatiou, it will be necessary to set up within the Univer¬ 
sity provision il machinery to deal with the sdiools. 

63. We desire to make it clear that certain reforms in the University of 
Calcutta ought not to be postponed whatever scheme be adopted } namely, 
the provision of farther residential accommodation ; the provision of a 
teacher’s training department and a d^artment of education ; the provision 
of additional accommodation for teaching j and the provision of measures for 
supervising and improving the health of the students. 



Govt, of India Resolution. 

On The Report of the Calcutta University Commission. 

Delhi, 27th Jan, 1920, 

1, The work of the Calcutta University Commission^The 
Calcutta ^ University Commission was appointed with a view to a full 
examination of the system of university tiAching in Bengal and in 
order that the best advice might be obtained upon the method of co¬ 
ordinating the machiner}' of that institution and the instruction which 
it imparts more fully to the needs of modem life. With these ends 
in view the Commission was constituted with a strict regai-d to the 
necessity of invoking the highest avulable academic talent ' 

2, The oh|ect of the Resolution—The Commission interpreted (and 
rightly inteipreted) its terms of reference in the widest possible sense. 
Its report travels over many subjjects and many branches of education 
which are not confined to University instruction but have an important 
hiring thereon. The immediate object of the Commissioners’ laboura 
was the University of Calcutta and though they visited collectively or 
singly many places in India which are not within the jnrisdicrion of 
that University, the opinions which they have expressed and the re¬ 
commendations which they have made nave reference primarily to Bengal 
and to the University of Calcutta. The object of the present Resolu¬ 
tion is two-fold. JFirst, it is intended to acquaint the public in Bengal 
with the intentions of the Government of India as regards early legis* 
lation for the reconstitution of the Uniyersity of Calcutta. Second, it 
is thought that an expression of views by the Government of India 
on certain points connected with the Report may not be without use 
in provinces other than Bengal. For, though it Is fully recognised 
that conditions elsewhere differ widely from those in that Presidency 
and though the Government of India have naturally no desire to trust 
upon other Local Governments and other universities schemes which 
result from an investigation of affairs in Bengal and in Calcutta, 
nevertheless some of the lecommendatons made by the Commission are 
likely to be found valuable for wider application and it is understood 
that already in some other provinces movements are on foot for some 
reorganisation of the local systems. 

II. —Criticisms made by the Commission. 

3, The investigations of the Commission—The Commissioners 
have laid emphasis upon those elements in the educational system of 
Bengal which have produced satisfactory results in the past and give 
DTOmise of healthy development in the future, hut they have also, as 
indeed their task‘demanded of them, sought out the weaker elements, 
analysed defects and suggested remedies.. In the following paragraphs 
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certain points are noted wbid) formed the subject of the Commission's 
criticism and which appear to the Government of India to call for special 
and urgent treatment. 

4. (i) The High Schools—Sound instruction in the secondary stage 
is the foundation, upon 'which both universitj' and more strictly yoca- 
tional education must necessarily rest. But the Commission has accord* 
ed the fact that just when Bengal is moiotban ever eager for higher 
education, and. when the economic needs *and intellectual aspirations of 
the Presidency call for the best that can be given, the training which 
ihe high schools ofEer not only fails as a rule to provide for modmm 
Tequirements in point of scientific and other hnowl^ge but is actually 

deteriorating in quality. The schools are too narrowly concerned with 

jpEeparlng boys for matriculation—the goal to which almost all their 
teaching is designed to lead. Yet they are attended by large numbers 
of boys who have no special fitness for an academic training and who 
leave schools without qualifying themselves for it; and preparation for 
the University is not the only purpose which the secondarj’ schools 
have to serve in a modern State. Still more serious is their lack of 
influence upon the character of pupils. 3ome of the correspondents who 
-answered the Commission's questions regard the schools .as failing in 
the formation of character and in conveying to the boy’s mind a clear 

apprehension of an ideal of duty. “Pr^ei further home”, write the 

Commissioners, *‘the charge amounts to even more than this; it implies 
that the schools have no spiritual life which touches a boy's inner 
nature, no corporate unity which appeals to and can sustain his affec¬ 
tionate loyalty, no moral or intellectual flame which may kiudle his emo¬ 
tions" t and, while admitting admirable exceptions, they state that it 
must Iw acknowledged tlnit in these respects the work of the schools as a 
whole is bleak and barred. 

o. (ii) The matncolation ezamination—The Commissioners were accor¬ 
dingly led to examine the two dominating facts which influence high school 
organisation in Bengal—the matriculation examination and the method of 
Tecognition. They found that the matriculation examination conducted by 
the University of Calcutte (which is the largest examination of its kind in 
the world) is far from enjoying general approval; that eleven out of every 
twelve of the witnesses who dealt with this point expressed dissatisfaction with 
it as a test even for entering the University ; and that it allows a very con¬ 
siderable number of ill-educated candidates to pass. Purthermore, the schools 
are cramped by it. For they endeavonrto perform what the rales of the 
examination prescribe ; to enable their pupils to pass has become their domi¬ 
nant aim ; and the i^esrare which forces them to concentrate upon this narrow 
purpose is gpeat. T.he Commissioners comment upon the perverted and un* 
inspinng view of higher education which is thus produced. They write, 
<'at the very time when the instinct of the people is turning its hopes 
towards education, the work actually done in the schools is suffering from a 
blight which spreads so quickly as to threaten public and private hopes with 
disappointment. The desire for education, though it springs from needs 
which good schools alone can satisfy, is perverted into a demand for what a 
school mu^ deteno^e m wownting to give. But the pressure is irresistible, 
and th^chools in yielding to it are spoded. Nor is this the whole of the 
loss. The profession of teaching becomes less and less attractive to able and 
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: generoua minds because, as the generally accepted view of education grows 
mwner and narrower, a teachei; has the less opportunity of realising in his 
work the purpose which alone lifts his calling from a despised trade to one of 
:the noblest of professions". 

6, '(iii) The recognition of schools—The Commission refei's to the 
. Indiftn Tlniversities Act of 1904, the Gesolatioti of the Government of lodia, 
'No. 600 of August 1 f, -JOCO, and- the body of regulations thereby' sanctioned. 
(Under those regulations the recognition or non-recognition of a school is the 
act of the University and the functions, of the Department of Public Instnic- 
lion or the person nominated by the Syndicate to report on the claims of 
■ schools are limited to placing before the University the information requisite 

• to enable that body to exercise its controlling authority. Tlie Commission 

• states that the University proceeded in right earnest to discharge this new 

• and heavy responsibility. But the powem of' the University are far from 
■being as efficacious in practice as they appear to bo on paper ; and, owing to 
adverse circumstances, "the plan devised in 1901 and zealously put into effect 
‘ by the University daring the more favourable conditions which at iirst pre¬ 
vailed, has evidently broken down." 


7. (iv) The Colleges—Coming next to the Colleges, the Commission 
-observes tliat the majority of successful candidates. at the matriculation 
••examination proceed to University courses. Since the school course does not 
give a ‘sound general education,’ the Colleges find imposed upon them the 
obligation of making good the deficiencies of the schools. "With about half 

• of their students”, says the Commission, "the Colleges never get beyond the 
stage of school work. Many students drop out before they reach the end of 
the intermediate course", ‘‘There is probably no other country in the world" 

' proceeds the Report, “in which it is the case that so large a pro|K)rtioa of 
those who enter upon a degree diurse in a University fail to proceed to its 
natural conclusion, but stop at a half-way house. This would seem to indi- 
•cate, in the first place, that the relation between the matriculation and inter* 

• mediate standards is ill adjusted but still more rema^able, it would seem to 
show that, in the view of the boys and tlieir parents and the public, the first 
two years of the University course are regarded as forming a distinct stage by 
themselves, a supplement to the high sch(>ol coprso while the intermediate 
examinatiou is regarded as a natural stopjing-place”. The Commission 
further remarks on the reduction at this 'tage of the choice of subjects, the 

: absence of guidance to students regarding their choice, and the failure to pro¬ 
vide for any introduction, to vocational tmining such as is needed by that 
half of the students who will pass direct into various occupations after the 
intermediate stage. On taming to the metbods of instraction, the Commis¬ 
sion finds that the inadequacy of the system becomes still more patent. The 
classes are almost invariably far too large. The tradition of lecturing is 
deeply inflated. The methods suitable for University students are applied to 
-those^ who have not yet undergone a satisfactory school course. 

In dealiuo- with the undergraduate work of the Colleges, the Com¬ 
missioners stete that the outstanding f^t indicated in the replies to their 
.questionnaireis that “dissafasf^tion with the existing yjstem is all but uni- 
in most cases both deep aud poignant They consider that one 
fhe nrimarv causes of the efficiency of the Colleges is their isolation. They 
*re*^ocket Universities,’ compelled to provide the whole of the education 
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which their stndents require and generally too poor to supply the equipment 
necessary for XTniversity work. The privately-managed Colleges maintein- 
one teacher for about every ‘40 students, and the povertyof pay given in these- 
institutions is all the more striking by reason of the contrast with the better- 
paid professors of Government Colleges. Instruction is through compulso^ 
lectures ; tutorial classes “are in general nothiu^ more than addirional (M)ach» 
ing classes," Pour of the privately managed first-grade Colleges in the Uni-- 
versity centre of Calcutta are desenbed as “huge coaching establishments for 
examinations, wherein the human element in edoearion is inevitably almost 
non-existent.” Half oHheir students are in the intermediate stage. The- 
proportion of teachers to students is such as to make any adequate attention 
to the needs of the latter impossible. The majority of their students come- 
from distant parts of Bengal (especially Eastern Bengal) and nearly 4,000 of 
these are unprovided with hostels or attached messes. 

8. ("w) The concentration of students in Calcutta. This concentra- ■ 
tion of students in Calcutta forms a very serious feature of the situation as* 
regards the colleges of .the metropolis. In the Arts and professional colleges ■ 
of the city and in the post-gradusite classes, the commission found 16,674 ■ 
students. Of those nearly 11,000 were reading in the local Arts colleges and 
about 1,600 in the post-graduate classes. Of those in Arts colleges, only' 
2,579 came from Calcutta itself. 1479 from adjacent areas, and the remainder 
from other parts of Bengal or of India. Hostel accommodation was found to- 
exist for only 2,?d7 ; and, in addition, 2.656 students were residing in 
attached messes. Further-more, the Commission observed that, though 
Government had recently made generous contributions towards new hostel 
accommodation, and though, out of 60 lakhs expended on hostels in Bengal, 
more than two-thirds had been spent in Calcutta, there were still in 1917 as 
many as 4,500 st identa living under unapproved conditions in the city. 

About two-thirds of the number of students who, though rot residents of' 
Calcutta, are studying in its Arts colleges, are in the intermediate stage, 
“whose needs," say the Commissioners,‘‘could quite wdl be met, and ought 
to be met, nearer their homes. It is they who, in the main, produce the 
residential problem which forms so grave difficulty in Calcutta; and the ■ 
attempt to provide decent conditions of life for them involves an immense 
outlay which might he far more profitably expended in meeting their needs- 
nearer to their homes.'' ‘Tt is impossible to exaggerate," “the evils that are- 
likely to result from this drift of boys from country districts, ill-trained and 
knowing nothing of the world, into the dangerous conditions of life in a 
great city, where they are lost in the crowd, and where it is impossible to- 
provide for them any adequate supervision.'' 

9. (vii) Post-graduate teaching in the University. Apart from the' 
law College, the XJnivemity maintains from its own funds, endowments and’ 
giants the College of Science and the post graduate classes. These were orga¬ 
nised in 1917 under two boards of post-graduate studies and contained during 
the session of_ 1917-18 about 1,500 students and 188 professors and lecturers. 
The Commission, while admitting the advantages and the necessity of the- 
system, point out that^ the activities of the teacher are in the minut¬ 
est detail subject to criticism by the Syndicate and confirmation by Senate- 
where the hipest ^achers are inadequately represented, with the result 
that conflict is possible ; that scheme is entirely separated from the 
arrangements for undergraduate teaching, and that tliis oleavi^, if made- 
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^ermanent^ may prove even more disastrous than the division of colleges 
ainto self contained compartments • that it is apprehended that the oi'gaDisa> 
tion> developing apart the colleges, may affect their status and p«i^g- 
oently imperit their efficiency; and that the question of adequate post¬ 
-graduate instruction in places outside Calcutta is left untouched. 

^ 10. fm) The jurisdiction of the University. The Commission 
joints oat that the populations of Bengal and of United Kingdom ai'e 
almost the same—about 45 millions; and that the numbers of students 
jreparin^ for University degrees are also idmost the same—about 26,000. 
Butt behind this apparent similarity, the contrasts am great. Onrin’g to 
4he low percentage of literacy the proportion of the educated classes in 
Bengal who are taking full-time university courses is almost ten t im eir 
ns great as in tlie United Kingdom. If regard is had to the pandty 
■of women, students and to other factors it becomes apparent that an 
-enormously higher proportion of the educated male population of Bengal 
jrocceds to university studio than is the case in the United Kingdom. 
At the same time a very much smaller proportion goes to the Univer' 
niby for what is ordinarily described as vocational training. Again, 
the 26,000 students of the IJuitod Kingdom are divided among eighteen 
universities. The same number in Bengm are aU brought under the control 
«f a single university. They follow in each subject the same course of study, 

T ad the same books and undergo the same examinations, ‘'(t is a common¬ 
place^" says iiie Commission, ‘‘that a university, just because it is concerned 
<wlith so individual a bunness as the training of the mind, can easily become 
loo large". The University of Calcutta is the largest in the world j it “has 
.to de^ with 26,000 students scattered over an immense province wherein 
communications are very difficult; it is responsible also for the educational 
control of more than eight hundred schools, a function such as no univeraity 
cutside of India is called upon to perform j and under these conditions it is 
■nn raiMtnnsble to expect that its governing bodies should be able to deal with 
their immense and complex task in a wholly satisfactory way". 

11. (viii) The governing bodies of the University. Over-vast as 
;are the area under the University’s jurisdictions, the number of institntions, 
of students and of examiners, for proper administration by any single 
organisation, the Commission found that the administrative organ charged 
with these heavy responsiblities is in itself defective. 

The paramount body in the Universify is the Senate. But it is insuifi- 
-oiently rwresentative, whether of the colleges as places of learning;, of the 
general bodies of learned professions as such, of commercial, industrial and 
^icnltnral interost, of different communities, more specially the Muham- 
madans of the provinces included within the jurisdiction of the University 
And even of many parts of Bengal. The majority of its members are 
nominated. The Commission thinks that, though nomination has been 
exercised with a keen desire to do justice to conflicting claims and to include 
en the Senate men of eminence and experience, nevertheless it is probably 
not the best method to adopt in a predominant degree for the constitution 

^^%h^x^tive funcUons of the Senate are wielded by the Syndicate. 
The Commission considers this to be the least satisfactory of all the university 
b^es. Its members are ordinarily limited to persons resident in or near 
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Calcutta. For years the Mosalmans have been unrepresented upwi it. The-- 
amount and variety of work which falls upon it is intolerable. Yet the • 
present system does not effectively concentrate respousiblity in its hands, and ' 
the work of the so-called executive is that of discussion rather than of 
deliberate decision. 

■ There is no provision for authoritative direction any body of scholars. 
The Faculties and Boards of Studies possess only advisory functions and cann 
not at present be regarded as e.'cpert bodies. > 

Thus the Governing Bodies are not merely InefPective in composition but * 
also imperfectly articulated for the performance of their functions. The- 
Senate is an unsatisfactory compromise between an expert academic body and 
a council of laymen experienced in practical affairs. The present arrange'* 
ments for the conduct of business fail to-secure responsibility in the- 
hands of the Syndicate for the functions which it is supposed to* 
perform. There is no effective academic body. The Commission main¬ 
tains that a university requires for its eflective governance organs of 
three types—a body to keep it in touch with the varied requirements of the- 
communitj ; a body which will giVe statesmanlike guidance in the accom¬ 
modation of means to ends and also the provision of means and will mediate 
between the possible misconceptions of the public and possibly too the restncted 
ontlook of the scholar ; and thirdly a body of scholars to give authoritative- 
direction of learning. 

Finally, the Commission recommend that the Vice-Chancellor, who has- 
hitherto been a part-time officer, ought now to be a whole time and paid 
officer. 

12. (ix) The relations of the University with its affiliated colleges: 
The Commission comments upon the procedure laid down for the affiliation 
and disaffiliation of colleges. A college affiliated on the strength of a satement 
showing adequate staff may weaken that staff by the appointment of less- 
satisfactory -^.eachers. The disagreeable onus of initiating proceedings for- 
disaffiliation rests oi a single individual. The weapon of disaffiliation is at 
present too drastic for practical use and the Syndicate is not possessed of 
due powers for securing compliance with the recommendations made by its 
inspectors. 

The University has been unable to secui-e resonable conditions of salary 
and tenure for college teachers, or that the teachers appointed are competent. 
While its control has been ineffective in the vitally important function of 
securing efficient teaching, in other matters it is too rigid, its general influence 
over work of the colleges is described as unhealthy and it has achieved a dead 
uniformity of curriculum unknown, the Commissioners believe, elsewhere in 
the world, certainly outside India. 

13. (x) The relations of the University with Government The 
Commission devoted much attention to the relations of the University with 
Government. It considered that the continuance of the arrangement where¬ 
by the Government of India controls the University at a distance of 1 OOO 
miles leads to inconveniences. But while the control should be transferred 
to the Government of Ben^l, the Government of India can continue to per¬ 
form an invaluable function by defimog the mms of educational poBcy, 
giving advice and asristance to local Govemmenia and to nnivemties. 
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^yactioff as an impartial arbiter incases of dispute, by protecting disre¬ 
garded interests, by_ applying organised informabion regarding lo^ 
■developments, by obtaining the service of scholars from other countries, by 
-no-ordinating the various universities, and by guarding against needles 
■duplication. The provincial Department of Public Instruction which would 
in future deal with the University is hampered by a narrow definition 
of its functions and by the character of its relations with the Secretariat 
.and with the University’ itself. It is necessary to co-ordinate the activities 
of that Department with other Departments which deal with special 
spheres of education, to a])point the Director a Secretary to Govern* 
.ni6nt;andto recognise tliat on the Department rests primarily the res¬ 
ponsibility for a sound system of school training—a responsibility 
which, owing to insufficiency of funds and division of functions with the 
University, it has no power to fulKL The University in its turn shonld 
be responsible for the character of the training given to its students and 
Jor the efficient and economical expenditure of its Fesouices. At the 
same time, here also, Government cannot abrogate its responsibilities, as 
trustees for the highest interests of the nation ; for ensuriug that the highest 
liraining grounds of the nation, its universities, are adequately fuldling their 
functions, and that the University is so oiganised as to be able to perform* 
its proper funcrions.; for regulating the conditions of admission to professions 
.essential for the public welfare; and for providing that the youths of the 
.country receive the kind of training needed to prepare them for the general 
iieedsx)f the country. 


lU.—^eitonproposed on the mam recommendations of the Commission, 
Reasons for the short comin.gs discovered hy the Commission. 

14, The brief summary of certain portions of the Report which has been 
4 aade above is not to be taken as fully representitig the preset condition of 
^affairs in Bengal, still less in India as a whole. The extraction of passages 
loT opinions from a report of this nature is apt to be slightly misleading. 
The Government of India desire it to be understood that, while they agree 
5 Tith the criticisms passed by the Commission, they are also fully In accord 
with that body in acknowledging the great services which the eslablishment 
Jit western education and the activities of the Univewity of Calcutta have 
oerformed in the past. The affiliating at.d the examining university is now 
ie"aideJ by many high authorities as radically faulty. But it is difficult to 
jee what other organisation could in the middle of the last century have 
beer set up in Bengal or elsewhere in India for the expansion and cia.ordina- 
tion of hi4er learning. The legislation of 190* recognised teaching as a 
.oTODCV function of the Indian universities. But it was difficult to devise a 
w^Whle soheiua for the performance of tiiis function in face of the wide 
Ti^ itfieeted the competing claims of collejes and the necessity of safe- 
'*^rding the interests of various institutions. The isolated and i-elfcontain- 
phanmter of the colleges rendered impossible Die exercise by the Univerrily 
control over teaching and the appointment of teachers which is requi- 
ind forced the central body to use its influence through the promulga- 
site .... 1 syllabuses which were calculated to stifle individual 

These difficulties wero enhanced as the number^ 
Sle-ro -^wnnd in recent yeai* luve mpidly increased o to the large 

of students who have sought University instruction, Farthermor^ 


5 
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ithe’^owiigaeinaiid lias called into existence a nnmlier of institntione* 
inarkedly unequal in the matter of atafling;. in the nature of instruction 
■afforded, in equipment and in the superyision irhicb they eaii exercise oyer 
students*. It is little wonder that an institution which for many years use^ 
fully served the requirements of higher education in Bengal has under the 
rapid changes of recent times found difficulty in coping adequately with 
functions which have become unwieldy and in fulfilling demands upon it by 
a new and swiftly changing order of things. .■ 

■ ■ ' Scope'of the Commission’s "Report., 

15.; Again the preceding section of this'Besolution has dealt only with 
certain of th.e explorations made by the Commissioht' because a full compre^ 
.hensioD of these points is necessary -for the appreciation = of*' the legislative 
changce which,;in the opinion of the CommissiOD,*it is necessary to make in 
order that t^;TJniversity of Calcutta may more effectively fulfil its functions. 

,The Report ranges over many subjects’regarding which nothing has here 
been saM. The education of women and girls'; the special educational needs 
of Musalmans, of Europeans; and Anglo-Indians, and of the backward 
.classes ; the medium of instruction • oriental studies legal;, medical, engi' 
.neeiing and mining, agricultural and technological instruction ; the training 
of teachers and other cognate matters are ' de^t with in- - the Report. The 
.object of the succeeding ]»ragraph is to concentrate attention upon those 
particular points of criticism which have direct bearing upon th<i tTniversity 
i>f Calcutta and with which any legislation affecting that institution will 
have to deal. . .. . • ... 


*■ . . Maio lessons of the Report. 

16. Tlie main leMon'a'faught by this Report,, the lessons on which the 
Government of India consider that the. earliest attention may usefully be 
concentrated, are the following:—' ' ’ , ' ' 

(0 . High schools lack proper supervision, fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments of the country and new acvenues of employ'' 
nient demand. - > ■ ' . ' 

(iO The raatrieulatioa examination in Bengal provides an insufficient 
test of fitness to pursue Ciiiversity courses and by its rigidiity and narrow 
scope reacts unwholesomely upon the instruction and the activities of the 
schools. ■ . ' 

. (in) The intermediate section of iTniversity Education attempts to 
deal by University mfithoda with large bodies of ill-prepared students and 
should be frankly recognised as a part of school education,- relegated to sepa¬ 
rate institutions, apart from the University organisation, and placed under a 
body doly co-related with the Department of Public Instruction 

(t«) The system of affiliated colleges; though defective wcording to 

modem reqmrements and modern ideals, will long remain a necessary part of 
University organisation in Bengal. But its inconveniences may be mitigated 
by theestabUshment of a strong central teaching body, the incorporatimi 
eccasion arises! of unitary universities, such as that proposed for Dacca a 
modification of the administrative machinery which will admit of fuller re¬ 
presentation of local interests, and supervision of different classes of institu¬ 
tions by several appropriately constituted anthoritics. ' 
n 'Administrative arrangements of the ifniveraity of Calcutta 

for alteration, notably in felie direction cri»ting an acaemifc body. 


c 
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^pointing a whole.timft Vite^Chancellor and transferring the interests of th^ 
University to.the care of the Government,of Bengal., 

. points represent'bnf a small paft of the resnlf of the Commission's 

Investigation. But they art the-matters which the Governmentof India regard 
themselve-s, the local Government and the nnivei-sities most urcentlv called 
Upon to consider. - ; • : ^ ^ 

' ' Action proposed^ 

. ' The Government of India therefore commend these matters to the 
consideration of local ^ Governments and universities. They commend also the 
manjr sn^stions which the Commission has made on the more strictly acade¬ 
mic side of high school and. University education. They leave it to the 
local Governments to take such action as they think fit regarding the most 
important recommendation of the Commission, namely, the separation of in**' 
termediate from collegiate education and the placing of it, together with 
secondary education,, under some suitably constituted body on the lines of 
the Board of Secondary and .Intermediate Education proposed in the 
Report—so constituted as to represent various interests and so related to the 
Departments of Pablic Instruction as to obviate any undue abrogation of 
the responsibility of Government for the adequacy of school training. 'They 
leave also to the consideration of local Governments such administrative 
questions as the changes suggested in the general organisation of teaching 
and inspecting staffe, the future control of Government schools and colleges,, 
etc. But it is necessary that the Government of India take early action 
■regarding those recommendations. which directly.: effect the University of. 
Calcutta, since that University forms the Immediate subject of the Coinmis-; 
sion’s investigations and (until the measure, which the Government of India 
now propose, passes into law) remains the special care of the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral ill Council and of the Governor-General as Chancellor. ■ Here also the’ 
administrative matters, including the future pi^nisation of secondary and 
intermediate education in separation from the University, will appopriately 
be decided by the Government of Bengal. The concern of the Government of 
India is the passage of the legislative measures requisite for giving effect to 
the main recoipmendations of .the Commission regarding the reconstitution of 
the Universitv of Calcutta and- the incorporation of the University of Dacca; 
The second pf these proposals is intended to set up a new type of Univeraity 
in Bent'a! which . may possibly be the precursor of other universities of d 
Vimih r”natuie in that Pfesidency and elsewhere and to relieve the University 
of Calcutta of some small portion of the heavy burden which it now sustains. 
The legislation to that end has already been introduced in the Imperial 
lerislative Council, As regards the University of Calcutta it is the inten'- 
tion of the Government of India to publish and place before the Imperial 
•Leeislative Council a measure based on the line.s indicated in the remaining 
‘i^fcion of this Eesolutipn. The Government of India propose to publish the 
rest of the Bill aa soon as possible. But they have decided to precede jt by 
'the nresent Resolution in order that no time mny be lost in acquainting the 
nublio with the main features of the measure contemplated. Ihe proposals 
let forth in the following section, which will form the basis of the 
bin discussed with the Government of Bengal .who are m accord . 

^vemment of India rc^rdtog the snitebihty. of the action 

vlated.* . 


Bill have 
with 
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•« TV. Th 0 Recoustruf^ian ifUte University of Calcutta. 

A Teaciiini' University in Calcutta—(i) The Problem. 

. The Commission first applied itself to the Complex and difficult task 

of settinsT up a Ti-acliing University in Calcutta, which . should embrace those 
colleges of the city which are capable of providing true University instruc¬ 
tion. Of the existing system’of post graduate instruction it remarked that 
it is unhealthy that any sharp line of division should be drawn between the 
higher and the lower teaching of a Univereity and that it is equally disad¬ 
vantageous that a system of more advanced instruction should be built up at 
the expense of undergraduate teaching, which is the foundation of nearly all 
advanced work. The problem would be almost insoluble were it not that, 
under the arrangement proposed for the Intermediate classes, the number of 
students in Arts colleges will be reduced to about 4,000 and is unlikely to 
expand witliin a reasonable period beyond 6,000, to whom must be added the 
1,500 postgraduate students. Even so, the problem is difficult enough and 
is complicated by the fact that the idea of instruction in colleges 
largely independent of the central body is deeply rooted and cannot be dis- 
iregarded. 


{it) Various schemes rejected 

19. The Commission considered and rejected various schemes which 
•were placed before it with a view to the foundation of a teaching organisa¬ 
tion. 

Incidentally (though this scheme had as its object the improvement of the 
•conditions of student life almost more than that of teaching organisation) it 
may he mentioned that the commission devotes a chapter to the question 
-whether it is desirable to remove the University and its colleges to some 
place outside Calcutta where more spacious accommodation and improvement 
■of the physical, moral and intellectual conditions under which the students 
■live are possible It is obvious that many difficulties which the Commission 
has discovered would be solved by some such action. This proposal found 
many warm supporters among the correspondents and witnesses. On the 
■other hand there were witnesses who urged the undesirability of academic 
•seclusion, the healthiness of Calcutta, the difficulty which would be ex- 
' pcrienced by the poorer students in a fully residential University, the value of 
home influences, etc. The Commission observes that the aggregation of 
University buildings and colleges round College Square has ah-eady proceed¬ 
ed so far as to make that part of Calcutta a University quarter. The situ¬ 
ation of this group is central and convenient for the city as a whole and, 
■though there are some important exceptions, few of the existing institutions 
ate so far removed from this group as to make inter-collegiate relations im- 
.possible. The Government of India fully appreciate the advantages which 
would be derived from the location of the University in a more open site. 
.But, apart from the considerations put forward by the. Commission in favour 
-o^the retention of present arrangements, it is felt that the expense of such 
ivi^oval. which would be infinitely greater than the mere re-erection of bnild- 
t i,^nd the delays and difficulties involved' probably render any such 
»1 me full of great difficulties. ' 
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(im) TJie SyntHesis. 

SO. It IS admitted by the Commission in dealing with these varions |iro* 
jwsals tliatthe unitarv form of University is in the abstract the most advan-' 
tageous form of University organisation. But the conditions appeared to 
ulctate a *nuiti-collegiate system. The CoinmissioDers therefore advocate a 
tewhing University of a new type, not exactly corresponding to .any now- 
easting, to be achieved through what they term a synthesis of the Univer¬ 
sity and its colleges; Under this scheme the University will be really respon¬ 
sible tor the character of the teaching given in its name. The prestige and 
importance of the colleges will be increased and only those colleges will be 
permitted to participate which can show an efficiency equal to the fulfilment 
of the conditions to be laid down. Tho.se colleges in Calcutta which cannot 
fulfil such conditions will be treated as temporarily affiliated, but will not 
participate in the privileges of the Teaching University. 

(/r) Incorporated and Constituent Colleges. 

*21. The colleges which participate in this scheme would be the incor¬ 
porated colleges maintained by the University itself and the constituent 
college-s, i.e., such of the colleges in Calcutta as are able to take a part in 
University teaching. These institutions would have to fulfil certain condi¬ 
tions. They must free themselves from tlie incubus of intermediate classes 
at the earliest possible moment. Admissions .must not be made beyond a 
maximum of 1,000 students. The proportion of college teachers to students 
should be one to twenty-five though it is admitted that a proportion of one 
to fifteen or twentv would be more reasonable, No whole-time teachers 
should be paid less than Rs. 125 a month, nor any head of a department of 
teaching less than Rs. 300. Suitable bnildtngs for leaching and residential 
accommodation for students must be provided. Each college should be 
under a properly constituted governing body and should have a teachers*^ 
council. 

(v) The functions of the University. 

22. The University itself would not complete with its colleges but would 
supplement their resouices, providing instruction in those subjects where the 
imlieoes cannot supply it and teachers of high distinction in the more prdi- 
nary^ubjects of undergraduate work, maintaining a central library, etc. It 
would appoint its own teachers and recognise college teachers for the impart¬ 
ing of instruction in its name. It would organise instruction so as to pre¬ 
vent overlapping. It would continue to exercise its' present functions, but 
materially modified. For the definition of curricula would be mainly in the 
hands of teaohei's of the University and its colleges and the examination 
system would be less rigid and would follow rather than dictate the teach¬ 
ing *Tn short”, say the Commissioners, “under a new and happier 8}’stem, 
the University ought not lo stand merely in the relation of a task-master to 
its constituent colleges. It ought to assist and strengthen them. It can 
do this in part by giving guidance and advice, and by encouraging its best 
men to take a deeper interest in college work ; in part by providing instruc¬ 
tion finch as the. colleges could not themselves provide, which can be used 
bv their students ; in part by giving recognition and emoluments to the 
best college teachers, and so helping the colleges to retain good men on their 

staffs.” 
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(«t) .Conditions of.'teaehingt 

S3. Under these new arrangements it is desirable that a student shou ld 
apend three S'eare at colleges i-eading for the B-A.. or B.Sc.—^though it may be 
impossible to enforce this at once in the case of pass students ; and graduates 
-should proceed to the Master’s degree after another one or two years accord-, 
ing as they have taken an honours or a pass course. - A radical departure is 
-required from the. system of instruotion now. in vogue. .. The exc^sive era-, 
phasis now laid 'upon attendance at lectures must- ceasp, and the importance, 
•of tutorial guidance, must, be: realised. :Eaeh undergraduate, ^ust be a 
member of college and it will be the duty ,of each college to provide indivi-. 
■dual tutorial guidance for every student and such lectures as will supple¬ 
ment those organised by tbe University. Tho Report lays great stress on tbia 
individual guidance and comments strongly on the barrenness of ,an endless 
round of lectures and .a University training.almost wholly unrelated to the 
real thoughts and aspirations of the student's minds, whose emotions and 
aspirations require training into useful, instead of hazardous, channels. 

Temporarily affiliated colleges., ' ^ 

I : 24i. The Commission recognised that many of the colleges in Calcuttar 
as they now are, will be quite unable to satisfy the conditions essential for 
participation in the teaching organisation of the University. “The colleges,:’ 
says the Reporti ‘-now include some thousands, of students, who are being 
^ven a kind of training quite unworthy of the name of •: University educaT 
■tion.*’ The needs of these students .'must be met. Hence such colleges 
must be retained. But they will be permitted to exist as institutions teach¬ 
ing up to a degree only on a -basis , of temporary Affiliation for five years 
with a possible extension ;;they will form no part of the‘teaching organisa* 
■tion ; aud no new colleges will be thus recognised after^the new system has 
Once been brought into operation. 'Certain conditions Ure suggested, e.g., a 
•minimum salary of Ra. 100 for teachers and of Rs. 260 for heads of depart-, 
ments. Temporarily affiliated colleges will become either constituent 
•colleges or intermedmte institutions.' '•' 

Mufassal colleges, (i) The Problem. 

25. It is physically impossible for the widely scattered colleges outside 
cCalcutta to have anypartiu the Teaching University. • Hence they require 
A different hind of treatment.. Here also various , schemes were suggested 
.and rejected.- An obvious solution- would bp the-converson of .the leading 
.ma/ossa/colleges rnto universities established after thq pattern of Dacca. 
But the Commissioners were regretfully driven to the conclusion - that (apart 
from Dacca) there is no college which is^yet ripe to be transformed into a 
-University. ‘‘In the long run" says the Report, “the best thing for Bengal 
.will be the establishment of a small number of efficiently organised, univerri' 
ties in wherein a training can be' given wMoh will be not less 

valuable in quality, though possibly less wide in range, than that which will 
be offered by Calcutta and Dacca, the remaindier of the colleges devoting 
themselves to the vitally important work of the intermediate stage. At the 
present moment, it is imposeible to determine which college ought to be 
narked out for the former, and which for the latter destiny. But it would 
be unjust that the existing colleges should be deprived of their present rights 
at an arbitanly fixed date, or until even ampler provision than now exists has 
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tSn™ At present' 

r " important to find % means whewby the better 

id Jfn to strire towards a higher destiny, may be en<bl- 

districts, 

to enjoy. <» they progress ,i5, strength, an increasing 
dfencr*’^^ ^ respensibiUties of indepen-i 

■< Cif) ' Tbe Mufassal Board. 

ooncluded that the only immediate' 
mintion of the problem is to be found in some form of association between' 
the mufasMl colleges end the University of ealcutta. For the purpose if 
prom^d theestablishwentof a Boai-dof 3f«/cws«/ Colleges which ^hHo 
an integral part oE'the Univeisity organisation, should bo representative of 
..colleges which it is destined to supervise. The Commissioners sti'ongly felt,' 
however, t^t this Board should be regarded aot. gs a. permanent but as a 
vtemporary organisation,. 


(?ii) Proposed organisation of mufassal colleger. ' < 

27. The mufassal colleges woidd be classed as follow^— 

(o) Univetsityeollegee, which would be regarded as potential <«niver'‘ 
.cities. These would be re^ui^ to fulfil certain conditions, c.y., the provr*' 
rSion of separate teaching for intemaodiato students, the maintenance of at' 
ileast one teacher for ev^y 20 students, the payment to them'of salaries 
.of not less than Rs. 125 a month and Rs. 300 for heads of departments, the' 
■submission of the principal iteaoiiei'S for , approval pr recognition h^' tlie' 
itJniversity. .etc. t < 

(b) Other mu/bsral colleges, which would gradually assort themselveu' 
.citliar as University colleges or as intermediate jp'sti.tULtions.! 

. Though no enact uniformity of caatpnt between the earricula of the 
tnu/assal college and those of the Teaching University-would be demanded., 
rthe Commission.considei'ed it important ^at as fat os possible there, should 
be a general con^pondence of fitmidard. lo order to secure this result a 
llarge element not egceeding half of the Board of 'Mvfassal Colleges should, 
.consist ofvPaloutta teachers. , . . . 

. .Colleges in Burma and Assam. . . . > 

28, Some of the existing eitra-Calcntta colleges are situated in prov'inces 
■other than Bengal, ^heiCommis^jon cordially endoniee the importance'of 
.Establishing' a Univecsity at JRangMu, while eoosiderifig that the' .two. 
^colleges which would compose'that Univereity, if th^ could work out some' 
.scheme of eo-operation, might find it vonvenient to ratsin for a time ih ia,- 
.m(^ilied form their connection wxtii Calcutta through tlie medium of the- 
.speeial panel of the Mvfassal Board which would control University oollegos. 
As regards the two cqlleges in Assam the Commission thought that the ablest, 
■students from S-ylhet.would probably continue to go to Calcutta and Dacca, 
for liigher,education and that ithe .most hopeful development in that area lay 
jh a thorouglily efficient training at the internaediate stage. XJauhati, on . 
-the other hand, insy rightly aiin^ and ought to aim, tk becoming the seivt of 
A University, hdtis at present notatrong enough for independence and might 
well be plac^ wider Uie special ,panel, though at tbeeame time it sliould be 
.ejuippod withitl^srudimentsof a.Univewitjr eyetem af fiovernmeut .of its 
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own. These suggestions will no doubt be considered by the' Go'tfe'rninefit of 

Burma and the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

Summarised classificadon of colleges^ 

29. The proposals of the Commission therefore, as regards the Univer- 

eity of Calcutta and its colleges; contemplate a teaching organisavion, icC 
■which the central body and certain of the colleges will co-operate ; a teihpo^- 
rary arrangement for those eolleges of Calcutta which are unable to fulfil the* 
conditions required in constituent colleges ; and an. affiliating 'and esamining’ 
organisation for mufasml colleges, which may retain their present status as 
a temporary measure and eventually; become either University or inter'’ 
mediate colleges. Further, women’s colleges, whether in Calcutta or in the* 
mvjas«alj will be placed under a speeial hoard and made subject to speciaV- 
conditions. . / ' ’■ 

The constitution of the University— (i) The pfohlem. 

30. With a view to its performing these functions the Commission con¬ 
sidered that the XJniversity must he equipped with a system-of government 
more carefully devised for the purpose than that which'it now possesses ;; 
a system which will combiue a propel* representation of public opinion and 
of al} the interests concerned in tie healthy developmer-t of the educational- 
systeiih, with the maintenance of a proper degree of Hifiuence and authority 
for the best expert opinion; while at the same time the supervisory authority 
of Government^ and its deep concern in the matters with wltich the Univer-- 
sity has to deal, must be propej’ly provided for,, without iulposing upon- 
Government minute and detailed responsibilities which its omcers cannot' 
reasonably be expected to fulfil. 

(i») Ttc Visitor, the Chancellor, etc, 

31. It is proposed by the Commission that the relation of special inti-* 
macy between the University and the Government of India should cease 
and that the Governor of Bengal should in future be the ebancellor j but 
the Governor-General should hold the office of Visitor and that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should exercise fuller powers of supervision than at present' 
not only over Calcutta but over all the universities of India. The Vice-- 
Chancellor should be a whole-time officer appointed by the Chancellor. 

(wi) The Principal governing bodies-. 

32. Three principal governing bodies answering to those indicated in¬ 
paragraph 11 of this Resolution are prcq> 08 ed— 

(a) The Court would be a large representative body^ whose assent would' 
be required for fundamental legislative proposals but not for details of regula> 
tions and ’ which would exercise a general supervision over the finances of' 
the University, etc. For the discussinn of more detailed matters the Coui-iT 
will have an elected committee of reference whose special duty, it will be to” 
discuss matters with the Executive Council, 

(fi) The Executive Council would be a small body, entru'sed with finan-' 
cial' and administrative duties and with considerable legislative powers,- 
but not concerned with the details of purely academic business. 

(c) The Academic Council would'be the snprefne body in academic* 
matters and the final authority for most of the ordinary academic business,- 
and would consist mainly of University and college teachers.- 
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such as the Board, the Board 

Comi^ti^ Education; the Muslim Advisoiy Committee and certain standing’ 

Wth a view to the initiation of the new order of thinsfs, a small Execu- 
ttve Commission, appointed by the Gorernor-General in Council, should be 
appointed immediately after the passina of the Act. It would make 
ami^ments with colleges, draft the Statutes classifying the constituent 
and Univeraty colleges, appoint a provisional committee to deal with secon¬ 
dary and intorinediate education, constitute a provisional Academic Council',, 
consider nnancial arrangements and perform other important duties. 

. {*®) University legislation. 

33. ^ The Commission found that the existing legislation which governs* 
the activities of ..the Universities is unduly rigid. It accordingly proposed 
that, while an Act should 'be pas.seil in tiie Imperial Legislative Council 
repealing the Act of jl857 and, so far as it concerns this University, the- Act 
of J904, and ^fining-in.very general teTms the powers and the constitution 
of the University, .the .'termsi of this 'Act\h'ould he elaborated in a number 
of statutes, Oi-dinances and Regalations.\ The first Statute would be 
scheduled to the .Act, but would be cnpablp of amendment by the Court, 
subject to approval-by the Governor of Bcpgal in Council. Among other 
things, the first conferment of any University privileges on any • institution, 
in Bengal should be. .through Statute. The Ordinances would govern the 
daily work of the University, would be made by the Executive Council, 
though initiated as regards purely academic matters by the Academic Council,, 
and would be subject to the veto of the Chancellor. The Regulations would 
deal with minor matters and their framing would be entrusted to the various- 
bodies the University concerned with the matters with which they deal. 

’ . Criticisms oTtKe Report. 

34 . generally expressed and exclusive of many matters which,, 
though less essential for the carrying out of the scheme are nevertheless of 
considerable impbrtance, are the proposals of the Commission regarding - the 
Uiiieferrity of C^Icdtt^ The Government of India accept them as probably 
embddyin^ the most feasible scheme which is compatible with existing condi¬ 
tions and which at the same time gives promise of healthy development in 
the future. The legislative measure embodying the Commission's proposals,, 
which it is intended to place before the Imperial Legislative Council will,, 
it is hoped not depart in essential respect from the provision set forth in 
the keport and only enmmarised 'in the broadest lines in this Resol ntion.- 
The Government of India, however, observe that two membera of the^ 
Commission were not in entire agreement regarding certain aspects of the- 
proposats and that 'cnticisms have been put forward in other quarters—some- 

the tffect that the^ changes suggested are toO radical, others to the effect 
that still more drastic, alterations die required. It is, therefore, to be under¬ 
stood that; while the fbrthcoihing legislation will embody the essential out¬ 
lines of thi Commission’s sch^raff, there may be room for differences in detail, 
dictat^ by* the administrative ednsiderations or by public criticism. 

Views of Gio Government of India on the classification of colleges. 

35 ■ In particulac,.the Government of India consider, that the treatment 
proposed for tempomrily affiliated colleges may, in practice, lead to difficulty.. 
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If the new oi^nisation in Calcutta is really, to assume the funcKons of an 
efficient teaching organisation, it will be hazardous to permit the continue^ 
existence in Calcutta of a class of institutions insufficiently ^uipp^ for 
.partioipation in the. Teaching University and calculated l>y tlmir proximity 
to depress the standards which such a University should maintain, li on 
full .consideration these apprehensions are found to be well based, it will 
necessary to devise means for dealing with such colleges in a more expedi* 
tions manner tiian that contemplated by the Commission and it will probably 
^rove most satisfactory if the Executive Commission is instructed at an early 
■ date to class those colleges which hold put no prospect of fulfilliug the con* 
ditions of eonstitueht colleges as intermediate institutions which would be 
• definitely separared from the University and placed under the Board of 
.Secondary and Intermediate Education, 

The ease is different with the mitfassal colleges, which serve a useful 
purpose by providing higher education near to the homes of many students 
.and by preventing those students from further augmenting the already over¬ 
crowded state of Calcutta colleges. It is, therefore, suggested that provision 
should be made for renewing the affiliation on present lines of those mvfassal 
-colleges which cannot immediately be classed either as University or as inter- 
.mediate colleges. 

The Commission apparently contemplated that the separation of inter- 
'mediate from college classes, which forms the mmn (uvot of their proposals, 
should not take immediate effect in temporarily affiliated and mvfasaal 
colleges. The case of the former kind of college has already been treated. 
But, as regards nmftsml colleges, while the degree courses continue to be 
.allowed for some time even in those ■institutions which cannot definitely be 
classed as University dolieges it appears to the 'Government of India to be 
•important that they should rtd themselves from the commencement of the 
pmsence of the intermediate &tuden.ts-r-a. condition which should apply to all 
■institutions connected with the University save women’s colleges. 

Suggested de^tiations from, the Commission’s recommendations. 

36. The following iioiuts indicate the , manner in which the qm-stioiis 
•mentioned in the preceeding paragraph may, in the opinion of the Govern- 
■ment of India, suitably be tinted.' They also indicate certain other deviations 
•from the detailed proposals of the Commission, fvhicb It may be fpund desir-; 
able to include in the BilL , . : ■ 

(/) Powers CAance/Icif.':—7be Chancellor, may ' in some cases be 

rsttbstitnted tor the Government of Bengal as a sanctioning authority, e g., as 
'the sanctioning authority as regards Statutes. .This change, as in the Dacca 
Bill, would be made in order to emphasise the personal relation of the 
■Chancellor with the University. 

The Chancellor may also be given, as in the Dacca Bill, the power of 
■ suspension of operation of an Ordinance which, he deeme likely to be 
.cancelled by the Court or disallowed by himself. 

{W The CoMi'f.-—The number of members of the Court may be slightly 
- changed by specifying the numberof members to be nominated by the Chnne- 
• cellor, by allowing the Chief Commissioner of Assam to appoint members to 
^present Assam, by including the Chairrann of the Board of Secondary and 
■Intermediate Education and the Muslim Advisory Committee; by reducing the 
number of Vice-ChanceHors of other univei'sitdes and the.number of re- 
(presentatives assigned to assomations contributing not less than Bs;- 5,000, by 
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^resentatives of faculties of governing bodies of colleges and 
u those institutiMs take fuller shape) of intermediate colleges 
^n(Ui 7 ^ols,a^ hy confining the memhership of donors of Rs. 10,000 

T^ouW slightly reduce the size of the Court, 
^ ™®”‘'^?*’®hipi and add a few desirable elements. 

vL - The constitution of the Eaeoutive Council 

1 i, nw^ified, mainly by the snbstitation of two Deans of 
faculties elected by the Academiq council and two appointed teaohera elected 
oy tne same body for the three university, teachei-s who, the. Commission 
prop^d, should be elected by the Academic- Council. 

Executive Conncil in all financial matters 
within the litnits of the budget, also supervisory control subject to ^rtain 
rsaKguards over the flaming, etc., of new .Begulatione. • 

(»e) The Academe Counoil ,—The constitution of the Academic Council 
may be sightly modified, mainly by some reduction In the representation of 
recognised teachers and the Board of Secondary and Intermediate. Education 
.and by leaving indefinite the number o£ representatives of vocational facuU 
ties. .... * 


. ®®?R«®ted that it may be empowered to constitute snb'Committees or, 

if it thinks fit, an Executive Committee, and to appoint external, as well as 
internal examiners, subject perhaps to the retention by the Executive Coun-:- 
«il of the duty of. appointing'committees, in consultation with Academic 
Council, to.moderate examination questions and to report results to the 
Executive Council. 


(r) FacvZtm .—It is.suggested that the membership of these bodies he 
limitecL The Deans ehould probably be the Chairmen. 

: (vi) Tai^orarify qffi/iaied coiledee.—Tbese should be mentioned only 
in the transitory provisions and it should be the duty of the Executive 
■Commission^ before its dissolution, to class them either as incorporated or 
constituent colleges, or as intermediate colleges. j 

(ail) Condition cf ree^nitionfor temporarily affiliated and mufatsal 
eoUe^es ,—The presetiption'of conditions may he left to the Executive Com* 
mission. But, save in the case of women’s colleges, Ihc continuance ,of inter¬ 
mediate and of degree classes in one and the same institution should not be 
permitted after the date on which the Act comes into force. 

(eiti) Appointments .—The appointment of the teacbiitg staff will be 
the work partly of selection committees of the University sitting in India 
and partly that of some organisation which will be able to arrange for recruit¬ 
ing in tlte United Kingdom. Two departures from' the jCommission's Re* 
port are proposed ^ 

(a) The nominations of the selection committees ' may be sent direct 
to the Executive Council and not contidentianj through the Academic Council, 
since to do so would be to court undesirable discussion and possibly personal 


intrigne. 

{b) Cases may arise where a selection committee in England will not 
prove either the best or a necessary instrument for nomination, and wliere 
Secretary of State could select without the aid of a Committee. But 
this course mould not be adopted unless the Chancellor reports to the Secret 
tary of State that exceptional circumstances exist justifying it. 

(ix; Admission.—Ftovhion should be made as in the Dacca Bill requir- 
fing W reproval of the Governmeni of India to the acceptance of other 
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examinations as equivalent to the intermediate and degree examinations or 
to any other tests which are to be recognised as the minimnni qualificatiott 
admiiting to the courses of the University. This seems to be desirable- 
because such examinations will not be confined to Bengal and because the- 
whole question of admission to universities must be dealt with by some cen-- 
tinl authority if confusion and undue competition are to be avoided. More¬ 
over, lack of uuifonnity in these matters is liable to prove embarrassing to'- 
Indian students proceeding to England. 

(ar) TerTitarial jurisdietion .—It is desirable that the Bill should con¬ 
tain a clause generally similar to section 27 of the Indian Universities Act,.. 
VIII of 1904. The limits of the teaching organisation should also be laid 
down ; and it is proposed to express them as co-terminous with municipaV' 
Calcutta as defined in the Calcutta Municipal Act, 111 of I89d. 

(iri) Extinction of privileges.— li. seems necessary to provide for the • 
extinction of all privileges conferred under the existing Act with a view tO" 
their re'conferment at the discretion of the Executive Commission. 

(arii) The Executive Commission. —The Executive Commission will he - 
limited to seven members so as to become a more workable body ; and the 
representation of the Government of Bengal will be fixed at two members. 

Certain other deviations are suggested. ■ These are generally of minor im¬ 
portance. They refer mainly to the procedure following an inquiry by the^ 
Viator or appeals from aggrieved communities, the position of the Treasurer,. 
the provision for certain teachers to appear- as private candidates, the inclu¬ 
sion of a new body called the Board of Co-ordination to make the most effec¬ 
tive use of the teaching facilities and accommodation, provision for permitting 
a women’s college to attain the rank of a constituent college. Some otlieir • 
unimportant changes will probably figure in the Bill; and it may be found 
desirable'to express in the Bill itself the proportion and method of Muham¬ 
madan representation in the, large bodies, viz., the Court, the Executive 
Council and the Academic Council. 

Action contemplated, 

,37. , The Government of India propose to place before the Imperial ' 
Legislative Council a Bill embodying the main proposals of the Commission 
with the deviation indicated aboev. , They do. not at the present stage commit 
themselves as regards these deviations or the detailed provisions of the - 
jneasnre. They trust that the Senate o£ the University of Calcutta and such 
other bodies as are, closely concerned with the questions at issue will forward 
their opinions at a very early stage through His Excellency the Rector or 
the Government of Bengal, as the case may be, in such time as to permit of 
the publication of the Bill by the end of April 1920; 

E.—Conelusion. 

Need for co-operation, 

• 38. The Government ot India are well aware that the proposals of the- 
Commission -may excite apprehensions in the minds of some. ■ Vested interests • 
may suspect that thej'' are threatened, the sentiments which have grown 
round the University as it e,xists may feel themselves touched. But the 
scheme p'hich the Commission has framed shows due consideration'in alf ' 
thcM matters. It is necessary to reec^nise the task of public instruction in- 
all its briinches as an important trust laid upon Government and upon the^- 
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nation, in which, while violence to personal interests should where possible be 
Avoided, the greatest good of the majority must prevail. The -traditions and 
the afiections which cling round a time^hononred institution will only be 
sstrengthened by its development; for progress with the times must now, 
more than ever, be the watchword in education. and the Commission has 
amply shown that the s^'stem in Bengal calls for' re^adjustment to suit 
changing circnnistances. It is not pretended that the realisation of the 
Commission's proposals will be an easy matter. Funds will be required, high 
administrative ability will have to be allayed and the claims of conflicting 
inteiests adjudicated. - The Government of India are assured that there is 
at the present moment in Bengal a strong^ and genuine aipiration for im* 
proved methods in the higher branches of instruction. - They feel therefore 
that they can confidently look for the assistance and co-operation of the 
educated classes in carrying out the high and difficult enterprise on which 
the Commission has invited them to embark. They believe th^ these 
-changes, if successfully achieved, will lead to a better order of things, re¬ 
move any taint of inefficiency and furnish Bengal with a body of ^ucated 
youth competent to further her interests in intellectual, administrative and 
industrial activities. 



Reply of the Calcutta University 
Senate to the Government of 
India Resolution. 

3Ist March *20 

It is generally felt by the Members of the Senate .that the. Resolatioifr 
mentioned has created a sitaation of great gravity, iThe Resolution contem¬ 
plates a departure from many of the fundamental recommendations made- 
Sy the Commission which are treated as if they were of minor importaucei 
Besides this, the whole tone of the Resolution is by no means re>a8suring^ 
as far-reaching changes, which are described by. the . Commissioners them* 
selves as revolutionary in character, are apparently intended to be carried 
through expeditiously, without adequate eafeguards that in the process of 
rapid reconstruction the facilities, for. high education will not be seriously im¬ 
paired. The Senate as also the Cpnncils of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts^^ 
and Science are carefully scrutinising these paints, but the Senate have 
come to the conclusion that pending the formulation of their views in detail, 
the attention of the Government of India must be forthwith drawn to one 
fundamental matter which, it may be said without exaggeration, is ignored 
in the Resolution. 

The Report of the Commissioners makes it abundantly clear that the- 
scheme of reform rmblined by them ojmnot possibly be pat into operation^ 
much less carried into execution, without adequate provision for funds. 
Indeed, the Commissioners devote one entire Chapter (Chap. LI) covering 
forty-five closely printed pages to the financial aspects of their proposals. 
The Resolution in question is practically silent upon this the root problem. 
The Commissioners have pointed out in various places of their report that 
educational conditions are not satisfactory, because sufficient money has not 
hitherto been spent for educational purposes. The estimates they have mode 
in Chapter LI have no pretension to be either exhaustive or accurate. But 
what is equally important is that during the twelve months that have elapsed 
since the Report was signed, conditions have so rapidly changed that even if 
these estimates were aconrate when they were made, they would require' 
alteration, in some places, substantial alteration, at the present time. In the 
opinion of the Senate, it would be a grave error to launch a scheme of such 
complexity and magnitnde without adequate financial guarantees. This ■view 
may be illustrated by reference to a few details which are in no sense inten.' 
ded to he exhanative. 

The Commissioners have recommended that the existing Colleges should be 
broken up, each into two divisions; what now constitutes the first and 
second year classes will (with or withont school classes attached) be trans¬ 
formed into Intermediate Colleges, while the present third and fourth-year 
classes will become constituent colleges. The Senate do not, at this stage,, 
wish to pronounce an opinion on the question, whether this scheme is on 
academic grounds desirable, and whether^ sneb partition may not mean in 
many instances the abolition of the third and fourth year classes. The- 
Senate wish now only to lay stress on the fact that the Commissioners them¬ 
selves have pointed out that this will completely dislocate • the finances of 
every existing Institution, and th^ have fnrnished estimates, necessarily very 
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i^ngli, of the BnmS TThich will be required to'effeefc the transfortnation. It is- 
inconcraTsble, in the' opinion of the Senate, that any responsible pablie 
authority (unless it intends to destroy suddenly the present system) can em* 
bark upon such reform, without investigation of the funds which will be re¬ 
quired and which must be supplied before the change can be accomplished. 
It is important to observe that this proposal of the Commissieaets goes to the 
very root of the matter, because none of the'existing institutions ean attain 
tbe status of a constituent college, nnlesa the present first and second-year 
classes have been completely separated from the third and fourth-year classes. 
It is equally clear that unless there are constituent colleges, the scheme- 
’developed by the Commissioners cannot be brought into existence. 

The difficulty of the t-itnation may be illnstrated by reference to one con¬ 
crete case, namely, that of the Presidency Cohege. The Presidency College is 
'an Institution owned'by the State. If it is to be divided into an Intermediate 
College and a Constituent College, a new building, a new laboratory and a 
new library and other equipments must he provided for the Intermediate 
Collie'} it .seems probable that considerable additions also will have to be 
made to.the staff, as according to the plan of the Commissioners, the staff of 
an Intermediate College is to have no connection whatever with that of a 
constitnent'College. Consequently, before this transformation can be effect- 
ted, an, estimate must be prepared—with some hppronch to accuracy—with 
-refeionce to the cost of acquisition of landi the cost of erection 'of the hew 
building.s and the cost of equipment of a new Library and a now Laboratory' 
as also the additional recniring expenditure due to the creation of new teach¬ 
ing posts. Such expenditure will most probably require the sanction of thh- 
Secretary of State; It cannot, in this connection, be overlooked that even, 
within the last year, after the Commissioners had submitted their report, tho 
cost of land in the neighbourhood ef College Square as also in various other 
parts of Calcutta and the suburbs has increased to a phenomenal extent from 
wious causes, amongst others, the operations of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust. It would thus be obviously disastrous, if the scheme were first brought 
into operation an 4 then it was discovered that the necessary funds were not 


Put what has been mentioned with - regard to the Presidency College 
anpHes to other Institutions in at least an equal degree. The Resolution con¬ 
templates the speedy extinction of what are ' called temporarily affiliated- 
colle<ms but it does not appear to have been realised that there is not, •»vithin 
the iurisdiction of the University, a single college at the present time which 
fulfils the requirements prescribed by the Commissioners for a constituent 
College and it the destruction cf the temporarily affiliated colleges is 
Xen^'so desirable an object, that fate is likely to await the large majority, 
if not all of the existing colleges, whether maintained by the State or by mis- 
Lnarv o/ganisatioM or by other private agencies. It is however, not the 
Collesws alone whose needs require consideration. The Commissioners con- 
♦^r.late a central organisation in the new teaching University at Calcutta 
ftdeauate buildings for lecture haUs, libraries, reading rooms and laborer 
and they have furnished some indication of the snms which will ap- 
i^rimatelv be^required for this porpese. There are also the Colleges in the 
xf^ffaasil wWrii^11 stand in need of considerable outlay. These and many 
2£hi£^fimmediate expenditure are tabulated at page 293 of Vot. V of 
Vko Rnnnrt The Senate have no desire to conceal from Government the fact 
tW have read the Besolution, not merely with keen disappointment but 
^ve conceni, as no reference is made therein to the financial aspect of 

even in so far as they have received their provisional ajiproval} 

initiated without any 
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Tieferenoe to the question, whether funds will or will not be forthcoming.. lu 
ihe opinion of the Senate, it would be detrimental to the best interests of 
education, if such a step were taken without financial gnarantees, not merely 
because the existing system would thereby hlmost certainly be dislocated 
without any compensating advantages, but also because the sympathies of all 
persons interested in the progress of education, whose co-operation, according 
to the Commissioners, is vitally necessary for the success of the now scheme, 
-wontd be completely alienated therefrom. Such a result as this would un¬ 
questionably be lamentable from every conceivable point of view. The Senate 
further desire to emphasize that mere re-organisation of the administrative 
machinery and the creation of highly paid administrative posts would be 
futile for the purpose of the reforms. VVhat is most urgently needed is ade¬ 
quate funds for the improvement of. the teaching organisation in the Univer¬ 
sity, in the Colleges, and in the Schools, and the Senate are most emphati¬ 
cally of opiniott that it would be a gi'eat blunder to spend money on salaried 
Vice-Chancellors, Pro-Vice-Chancellors, Inspectors and other officers, if the 
Institutions where the students are trained, continue to be starved or half 
starved from the lack of funds. 

In view of all these circumstances, the Senate have adopted the following 
resolution w’hiuh they place before the Government for sympathetic con- 
aideration and for approval: 

“That a letter be addressed to the Government of India, emphasising the 
‘•necessity for s 

0(1) an immediate scrutiny of the financial aspect of the proposed scheme 
-“of reronstruction of University and secondary education ; 

“l 2 ) an acenrate ascertainment of the sums, initial aud recurring, which 
■“will be needed for the purpose j ’ 

“(31 a definite assurance that the requisite funds will be available for at 
-“least ton years ; and suggesting that the details be worked out by a small 

-“committee appointed by tne Government of India, and composed of_ 

“(«) a representative of the Government of India ; 

“(ti) a representative of the Government of Bengal ; 

“(ui) three representa,tive 8 nominated by the Senate.” 

The reasons already outlined so abundantly support these proposals that a 
detailed justification need not be attempted witK regard to each danse of the 
motion adopted by the Senate. The first and second clauses are manifestly 
dictated by ordinary prudence- No sane individnal, much less a circumspect 
public authority, would initiate an extensive scheme of reform however 
desirable, unless the necessary fund,, were avuiUble. The attempt to 
•reconstruct without adequate funds, the entire educational maehiiierv of a 
presidency, would be as open to reproach, if not ridicule, as the endeavour of 
an individual who, without ascertaiuiog whether he has sufficient money for 
-the purpose, embarks upon the demolition of his ance.stral dwelliug house and 
the erection of an expensive structure, which, however ideal proves in the 
-end to be beyond his liiiiited means. But not only do the Se’nate insist that 
the cost of reconstruction of University and secondary education, both initial 
and recurring, should be forthwith ascertained with some approach to accu¬ 
racy, they further desire that the smn so determined to be requisite should 

be guaranteed for a penod of at least tea years. ^ Pho Senate 
lay the strongest possible emphasis on this request. The Senate are 
•qf opinion that the realisation of a reform of tliis description should 
not be made dependent, from year to year, upon the chance good will of an 
individual or of a U^ivernment. The Commissioners have^ pointed ont in 
unmistakable terms that the work of reconstruction must be spread over 
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years, and it is indubitable that tUrongbout such period there must be ! 
^(ly ami coatmuous supply of the requisite funds. In this conucction, th, 
wnate ^nnot oreilook tliat the financial position of the Goverameut, botl 
Im^Tial ajtd l^jtovincial is in a state of transition in view of the reforms whicl 
will come mto.pperatioii. from the commencement of the j-car. Ilic linnucin 
relations between the Imperial and Provincial Governments will shortly b( 
readjusted, Edcation, it, is ur,<l.yittood, will be a transferred subject and tl« 
rcspo^ibility will be cast upon the Minister, (and conseqn ntly upon tlu 
Legislative Council ultimately) to provide the funds rctiuircd for tUodevelori- 
ment and reconstruction of education in all its gi'adts. >:o-,on'j will venture 
Senonsly to (Jbestion that it would be a blunder of the utmost gravity-tn launch 
ascht-meofreformof University and Secondary education at this critical jutwi. 
ture in the history of tlic country without previously ascirtaining, first the 
minioium sum which will be required in the way of capital os 'well as rccuTviiig 
expenditure to allow the scheme to be fairly launchc-d, and sccondlyv that the 
sum determined bn investigation to be absolutdy essential will be forthcoming 
for a term of years. The Senate do not conaidei' that tt n years is by any means 
too long a period for this purpose. As an illustration of what has happened in 
the past and what is liliely to happen again if schemes of reform arc initiated 
without adequate funds, reference ir.sy be made to the cliapteis on Secondary 
Education in the Eepoit of the Commission. It is pointcel out by the Commis¬ 
sioners that sihortly after tbc enactment of the Indian Universities Act, lli 04 , 
steps were taken to improve the condition .of secondary education in BcngaL 
A committee wps appointed by Government to prepare dctoihd plans for the 
improvement of Schools by means of subventions from the public funds. Eut 
altbon^ a dozen years have elapsed sines the Committee submitted their recom¬ 
mendations the proposed scheme has not been carried into'cxccntion. , .There con 
be little doubt that if the problem of the secondary education had been seriously 
tackle and funds provided on a generous scale for its improvement tlic educa¬ 
tional outlook at the present moment might have been fundamentally different. 


There is one other question which demands more than a pass ng reference. 
Under the existing constitutior, t!ie Government of India excrc se« authority 
over the University which controls the Colleges as well as the Schools.' The 
Commissioners recommended tliat the Schools as also the Intermediate 
Colk'ges should be placed under a Board of Seconilary and Intermediate Educa¬ 
tion, while the Degree College will be placed midet tlie new Universitj'. The 
Bo<nd, in each administrative area, will be under the Local GovL-rument 
concerned, while the reconstituted UnivcTsity will be under the Governmeiit 
of Bengal with His Excell mey the Governor as its Chancellor. The Resolu¬ 
tion contemplates tliat l.*gislation should be umlertaken, at .present, by the 
Oovenununt of India, only in respect of that fragment of the present University, 
■which will bjcome the University of the future, while the other fragment which 
is now concerned with the Sjjhools ami intcrracdir.t.* Colleges will be left to be 
treated by the Local Government in its tUscaretion. The danger involved in 
such pici« meal reebnstmetjon by two distinct authorities, natmly, tlie present 
Government of India and the future Government of Bengal, a'l'e too manifest 
to require elaboration. The unwiselom of such a coarse can well be conqmrcd 
■witMhatof the person who gets the snperetructurc of an edifice nconstruchd 
first by one architect, and leaves the I asi ment to be TcconstrncUd later by 
aiiotb r architect, But the proposal afipareiilly favonicd in the Resolution 
involv^ a danger of mncli greatcx magnitude. The Report of the Commisbioiv.TS 
Alacloses that fox more than a dozen years a determined ami persistent effort 
^ b^cn made in some quarters to take away the schools from the control of 
though Bcmi'oflicial body.like the Uuivorsity and to place them umler 
^MTtinehtal official control. That effort has hitherto been signally uiibueciss- 
f this Pr. siilency, tut, it seems, is now to be revived on a more com- 
rUe^ive scale than before. I'he Commissioners have by a majority of five 
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against ^two (neither of whom had any experience of local conditions) 

in the most emphatic language imaginable, the proposal to place tne 
Schools under the Departmeut ; they have, on the other hand, recom- 
mended the creation of a new regularly constitpted authority with well-defined 
executive and -financial 'powerSi to supervise the Schools and the Intermediate 
CoJieges. The Eesolution brushes away these proposals ^ and favours the 
highly objectionable view that the proposed new authority should ■ have no 
statutory position, so that it may be created and consequently aboUshcil or 
modified in constitution and personnel, by a Resolution of the Executive 
Government. There can be no room for controversy that this reactionary plan 
is in substance an attempt to departmentali^ not 'iherely the Schools but also 
the intermediate Colleges. The extreme gravity of the danger to public iutercsts 
involved in a proposal’of this character cannot be overestimated, and the Senate 
will deal fully, later on,' with all the implications of such a scheme ; they now 

limit themselves to the financial aspect alone of the proposal* for picce-meil ^ 
reconstruction. The questions which necessarily arise may be briefly stated. 
Should the Government of India uadertake legislation for construction of the 
future University, and, without financial guarantees, make over .the new 
University to'the Government of Bengal, the very moment the legislation is 
completed ? Should the Government of India, again, undertake such legislation, 
and, at the same time, leave to another Government and to the uncertainty of 
the future, action which is vitally necessary for the improvement of secondary 
and intermediate education ? Should not the whole problem of reconstruction be 
solved by one Government, and that the new Government of Bengal which wiH, 
bo inaugurated next year 1 If hot, will the first Minister in charge of Education, 
in. the new Government of Bengal, be in a position to finance the scheme ma¬ 
nufactured in advance for his benefit by the Government of India? Can the 
funds necessary for the proposed reconstruction of University, Intermediate and 
Secondary education, be provided ont of the' existing revenues,- or, will it be 
necessary -for the Minister to impose a new tax for all grades of educations ? 
The Srnate feet confident that none of these pertinent questions can be satis¬ 
factorily grappl’d with unless the financial aspect of the reforms has been 
closely scrutinised as proposed by them. 

The Senate finally direct me to emphasise that they' do hot desire’ that 
reform should be needlessly impeded, but they deprecate reform on paper and 
emphatically object to a more reorganisation of the administrative machinery 
with consequent increase of expenditure thereon. They are most anxious to 
co-operate with the Government in the accomplishment of a reasonable scheme 
of reform which will improve the quality of education without restricting the 
facilities for education ; they want more education and better ^ucation. But 
they feel convinee<l that this end can be achieved, only if sufficient funds are 
provided, and,. the sum requisite must be determined with some approach to 
precision. In their opinion, the only feasibli method is an investigation of the 
financial aspect of the proposed scheme by a Committee sq constituted that 
it may command the confidence both of the Government and of the public. 
They acconlingly recommend that a Committee of five should be appointed 
by the Government of India composed of a representative of that Government, 
a representative of the Government pf Bengal, and three representatives no¬ 
minated by the Senate. The Senate feel confident that if the Government 
be willing to grant this request for co-operation, they will be able to choore 
as their representative men who are intimately acquainted with the manifold 
phases of the scheme of reform outlined by the Commissioners, and are ' at 
the same time conversant with the details of University, College and School 
administration ; it is men of this type, alone who can form a safe and satis- 
f.actory judgment upon tlie difficult aiul complex problem of transformation 
of the old order into the new. ,, - 
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Indian Education in 1918-19. 

1,—Main features of the year. 

During the year three factors operated against the progress of 
of education—war and its results, influenza and a wide-spread 
failure of crops. 

The war— While these events were generally depressing in 
iheir influence, th^ have provided some experience which it is 
proper lo record. Colleges, schools and officers of the department 
in the Bombay Presidency contributed over lo^ lakhs to war 
loans, nearly half a lakh to Our Day,*' more than a lakh to the 
Belgian children’s relief fund, and more than a quarter of a lakh 
to entertainments in connection with war relief funds. A single 
European school in Burma gave Rs. 30,000 to war charities and 
others gave substantial sums. Schools in Berar contributed large 
sums. Offers of service flowed in from teachers and institutions 
ol the North-West Frontier Province. In the United Provinces 
a large amount of publicity work was done by the Educational 
staff, especially that at the Training College. In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces prizes were given for essays^ etc., on the War and a cine¬ 
matograph tour was arranged. 

Many teachers and inspectors remained on military duty. 
Bombay reports thirteen pupils or ex-pupils of European and 
linglish-teaching schools killed in action. Between 400 and 500 
pupils and ex-pupils of European schools in Burma were on active 
service; 60 obtained Commissions; 31 were killed in action or 
died in captivity. 

Orders were issued regarding the education at the expense of 
the State of the children of all who, whether combatant or non- 
combatant, died or were incapacitated while on the active list. 
The Silver Wedding Fund, promoted by Her Excellency Lady 
Chelmsford as a gift to Their Majesties on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their wedding, is to be devoted to the higher or 
technical education of the children of Indians who fulBl the 
same conditions. It has reached a total of about twelve lakhs. 

Influenza. The terrible epidemic of influenza which, at the 
close of 1918, carried off millions of lives throughout India, 
caused grave dislocation in the schools and colleges. But, writes 
the Director in the Central Provinces, though disastrous to our 

W—6 
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numbers, it “ called forth all that was best in the life and spirit 
of many of our schools and colleges. Their volunteer work in 
general, and the work .of some institutions in 'particular; • won' the 
approbation of the Chief Commissioner. Among all tire voluntary 
workers no class won more respect than our professors and masters 
and the'stvidents or pupils whom they organised'and stimulated.” 
The Bombay report.similarly speaks of the work.done by a school 
during a severe cholera epidemic. 

I^amine. A wide-spread failure of crops, bringing in; its train 
high prices and famine, doubtless had its effects. But, as shown 
below, they were less noticeable than on the occasion of previous 
similar disasters. The Director, in the Central Provinces considers 
that the economic factor as determining school .attendance is 
often exaggerated, and supports his contention by a comparison 
of rich and poor areas. ^ 

Figures of schooh and pupils. The effect of these three causes 
is seen in the figures of pupils. The total of these, whether in 
public or private schools, amounted to 7,936,577. 

The provincial figures are as follows :— 



No. of pupils, 
on 31st 
M.'irch 1919. 

Amount of 
increase or 
decrease in 
the year. 

1' 

Percentage of 
increase or 
decrease in 
the year. 

Percentage of 
the popula¬ 
tion under 
instruction. 

Madras 

1,692,951 

-3,588 

i 

— 0*21 

i ■ .. 

4'o8 

Bombay 

834*003 

+ 52,329 

+ 6*69 

4*24 

Bengal ... 

^> 93^1535 j 

-33,738 

— 1*72 1 

425 

United Provinces 

924.679 , 

+ 6,421 

+ 0*70 

1 1-97 

Punjab 

477,200 

+ 8,361 

+ 178 

2 ‘44 

Burma 

572,908 

-m ,390 

— 1 * 9 ^ 

4‘73 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 

82,7,140 

-25,184 

- 2-95 

2'40 

and Berar 

349,743 

-3,701 

— 1*05 ’ 

2’SI 

Assam 

North-West Fron- 

224,715 

*-5,370 

- 2*33 

3*34 

tier Province ... 
Other administra- 

48,360 

+ 2,226 

+4‘82 

2.'20 

tions 

, i 

53.343 i 

+2,143 

+4'i 8 . 

; 3‘32 

India 

7.936,577 

m. 

—o'i4 

3*25 











jt'hese figures require Jurther analysis oh the basis of public and privaie insiitutions j— 
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Public Institutions. 

In Private Institutions! - 

Province- 

No. of pupils 
• on 31st 
March 1918. 

Amount of 
increase or 
decrease in 
the year. 

Percentage of 
increase or 
decrease in 
the year. 

Na of pupils 
on 31st ! 
March 1918.- 

Amount nf 
increase or. 
decrease in 
< the year. . 

Percentage. 
of increase 
or decrease 

in the year. 

' 

Madras 

1,583.087 

+ 3,343 

+ *21 

109,864 

. 

-6,931 . 

- S ’92 ' 

‘ Bombay ... 

797,406 

-1-56,10^ 

+ 7'57 

36,597 

- 3,773 

- 9'34 

■ Bengal ... 

1,862,326 

848,049 

—30,625 

—1*62 

; 69,209 

” 3,113 

- 4 30 

United Provinces ... 

-H6,ii6 

+ 2*o6 

76,630 

-• 9,695 

— n’:22 

Punjab 

431,628 

+11,584 

+ 2 76 

45,572 

• — 3 . 223 ' 

6*6o 

, Burma • 

- 3771I91 

— 6,121 

— 160 

I 9 ':, 7 t 7 

—5,269 • 

.,, — -2:'62 

Bihar and Orissa .;. 
Central province's and 

789,096 

— 16,116 

•—2*00 

38,044 

—9,068^ 

; -19*25 

r Berar 

347,747 

— 3 ' 72 i 

— 1*06 

1,996 

.+ 20 

+ I'OI' 

c Assam 

215,448 

— 6,021 

■. —2-72 ■ 

' 9 ) 267 ' 

... 651 

+ 7 'S. 5 - 

North-West Frontier - 




Province.. . ... 

42,637 

+ 1,412 

+ 3’42 

5,723 • 

-... 814 

■ +i6'58; 

’ Other administrations . 

44,048 

' + 9t»8 

+ 2 25 

9,295 

...1,175 

+ 14-47 

■ i India 

7,338,663 

+ 26,921 

+0*37 

i .597,914 

-38,412 

— 6-04 
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The decrease in numbers has taken, place.in private schools 
only, public schools showing an increase. The decrease is found 
principally in the Eastern provinces, particularly in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa which together account for a decrease of over 58,000 
and of nearly 47,000 in public institutions, while the Western 
provinces, namely Bombay, the Punjab and North West Frontier 
Province show a fair increase totalling some 63,000. It is 
remarkable that, while on all hands the three causes mentioned 
above 'are represented as those which have mainly retarded 
progress, the very provinces where their greatest effect would 
naturally be expected, have actually shown slight increases 
of pupils. 

The students in colleges have increased from 62,936 to 63,830 
by 894 ; in secondary schools the numbers have increased from_ 
1,198.586 to 1,212,133 or by 13,547 ; in primary schools the 
pupils have increased from 5, 932,741 to 5,941,4^2 by 8, 741. 

In the third year of the war the increase of pupils amounted 
to 234,450.. In the fourth year it sank to 96,1.22 ; and I remarked 
that the adverse influences of the war had begun to work. In 
the present year the decrease arpounted to 11,491. . 

Perhaps the wonder is that the effects were not greater. 
During the famine 011897 the total shrank from 4, 356, 870 to 
4,274,275 ; as a result of that of 1899 from 4,452,788 to 4,409,765. 
During; the present year, when a particularly wide-spread failure 
of the crops was combined with the paralysing effects of war and 
an unexampled mortality from disease, the decrease has been 
negligible and is confined to private institutions. ^ 

The number of institutions has: risen by 428. This in itself 
is satisfactory: It is less satisfactory, as discounting the optimistic 
view that one has only to provide facilities in: order to increase 
attendance, that, while the increase in publicinstitutions has been 
by 1.78 per cent., pupils in them have increased only by 0*37 per 
cent, Mr. Mayhew. while admitting that much is rightly 
attributed to the abnormal circumstances of the year, does not 
consider that their mere absence and a more liberal expenditure 
of money will in themselves ensure any rapid advance in the 
vernacular education^ of either boys or girls. Secondary and 
collegiate education will soon re-establish itself numerically • The 
progress of male vernacular education depends on compulsion and 
a clearer realisation on the part of local bodies of their responsi¬ 
bilities, combined with more systematic consideration of hoW this 
responsibility maybe discharged. Female education depends 
on the growth of a demand that does not exist at present.” 
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, Expenditure^ Expenditure for the pre-war xear an^ for 
succeeding years was as follow^. 


Year. 

Public funds. 

1 ■ J 

Private funds. 

• Totah. •• 


Rs. 

Rs. 

, • *4 ■ . 

Rs.- •- ' 

1913-14 . 

5,50,11,490 

4,52,12,387 

16,02,23,877 

1914.15 

6,33,02,792 

4,58,67,700 

70,91,70,492 

1915-16 

6,21,68,904 

4,86,60,345 

11,08,29,249 


6,14,80,471 

5.14.02,597 

■ 11,28,83,068 

1917*18 

6,48,01,690, 

5.34,07,447 

11,82,09,137 

1918-19 

7,17,26,292 

5,81,36,787 

12,98,63,073 


• * Public funds are made up of provincial and local ^including 
municipal funds). Expenditure from the former increased during 
the yoar by Rs. 52, 33, 461 or 107 per cent, that from the latter 
increased by Rs, 16,91*141 or 10*8 percent. 

If economic pressure has persisted, it has not succeeded in 
damping the desire for higher education. The increase tn fees 
has been by Rs.21,15,454, of which Rs.9,49,814 represents increase 
in secondary schools and colleges. In Beo^ alone the increase 
in fees has been R5.i2,69,oo7. A European citizen- of Calcutta 
has given 10 lakhs largely for the creation of scholarships for 
European and Anglo-Indian boys and girls, and partly for the 
education of Indians. 

A reference to General Table II reveals the fact that out of 
the total expenditure from provincial funds upon education the 
percentage spent upon primary education has increased, while 
.. there have been corresponding decreases in the proportion spent 
?upon collegiate education, direction and inspection. Another 
feature is that, owing partly to an increase in the number 
students in government colleges, there has been a substantial 
decrease in the cost per head,'while the cost per pupil in primary 
schools of all kinds has increased by nearly 13 annas, notwithstand- 
iiic an increase in the number ot pupils, and in government, board 
and municipal schools by still larger amounts. The general result 
■ is that expenditure on universities has increased by ii^ lakhs ; 
on cdlleges by 4^ lakhs (mainly through increased fees and 
endowments); on secondary schools by 28 lakhs (to which increase 
orovincial funds contribute lo-J lakhs) ; on prima^ schools by 
a? lakhs (to which provincial funds contribute 294 and 
local ?uHd H lal^hs) •; on special institution^ by. neafly ;61 lakhs ; 
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and on' miscellaneous objects^ by nearly 19? lakhs*’ These^ 
with other smaller increases, make a total increase of over 
Ti6^ lakhs (to which provincial funds ‘ Cotiiribiite 52-J and local 
and municipal funds .nearly; 17 lakhs), . 

Imperial grants. Two further imperial grants, each of 30 
lakhs recurring, were made during .the year. One was for primary 
education, the other for agricultural and technical (including 
commercial) eduQati|Op. , Tl^e ^grant for primary education was 
at oDCCv (definitely: .assigned ip fi;ced sums to the provinces.’ T)f 
the other grant .'(which'^wgs' m^e as the result of a resolution 
prdught.fbrwjafd. :in ,^.Tmperial Legislative Council), 21' lakhs 
was distributed for. 9gacultufal education' (and a further suni of 
r8b lakh added; frbm'the wheat profits) and 9 lakhs for technical 
education.' 

The foIlQwing table shows the grants id lakhs of Rupees. . . 


Year. . . Recurring gratits. Non-recuffing grant & 
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The table which forms aij appendix, shows, the/'impunts vex* 
pended from these grants. Of the total of 1416-18 lakhs allotted 
1407.98 have been placed , in Provincial balances, or otherwise 
made available fpr expenditure. The expenditure ■ our of these' 
grants has amounted to 1118.48 lakhs and a sum of'289.'5a lakhs 
remains unspent,. There is a small sum of: 2.2 lakhs which is held 
in reserve by: the Department of Education. Of the unspent 
balances 128,39 l^khs are debitable to the .recurring assignments, 
while 161.13 lakhs are debitable to the hon-'recurrihg'grants.' 
The largest amounts unspent are again in.the balances of 
Bengal. ' . ' 

Main features summarised. The main features of the yeaf 
then, as exhibited in statistics, may be summed up as'follows^ 
Expenditure increased by over ii6^ lakhs and how stands at thb 
unprecedented figure ot Rs. 12,98,63,073 (^8,657,538).! Public 
institutions have increased by 2,820 and now number 162,330, 
The pupils in them have also increased, though only by the small 
figure of 26,921, and now number •. 7^ millions, Eveii in these 
public institutions, boys.show a decline. The situation has been' 
saved by the girls, whose number has increased by neatly 50,000; 
Piivate institutions have declined by 2,392 to 35,017 and their 
pupils by 38.412 to 597,914, though here also there-is a slight 
increase, of girls. .The net results are a total bf 197, 347 in¬ 
stitutions and a total of 7,936,577 pupils—the former represen-' 
ting a small increase and the latter a decrease of 11,491. But it 
is on public institutions that attention naturally focusses. The 
lack of any increase of pupils corresponding to the great increase 
of facilities, the fact that girl pupils show increase against a 
decrease among boys-^these have been the not unnatural charac¬ 
teristics of a year of pestilence, famine and the aftermath of war. 
On the other hand, the renewal of expenditure bn educational 
expansion and improvement - and the .large increase’ of public - 
institutibns give hope for a rapid restoration of progress in 
the future. In the quinquennium ending 1902 the average 
annual expenditure on education, was 376 lakhs. In the quin¬ 
quennium ending 1907, this figure increased by 118 lakhs, and in 
the next quinquennium, ending 1912, therw was a further increase^ 
of 196 lakhs. The average expenditure in-the quinquennium 
ending 1917^ though this included nearly three years of war,- 
showed an increase of 357 lakhs, and the past two years have again 
shown an average increase of 170 lakhs. In seven years, for the' 
most part years of widespread disaster, the annual educational 
expenditure’in India has come within reasonable distance of 
doubling, , - ‘ ^ ‘ 
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Principal events^' Among the principal events of the may 
bo mentioned the conclusion of the labours of the Calcutta 
University Commission ; the distributioh-of the two new Imperial 
grants to which allusion has already been made ;> the sanction of 
a comprehensive scheme for the improvement of the secondary 
education in Bengal; and the institution of- the scheme 
for the education, of the children of fallen or^ disabled Indian 
soldiers. The Indian Educational Service bad hitherto contained 
only 5 Indians. During the year 13 Indians were appointed to 
it, and 20 more shortly after the conclusion of the period. The 
Government of India proposed to local Governments a scheme for 
making a solid advance in primary educarion : replies*.to that 
reference are not yet completed. Among personal matters there 
have to be recorded the death of Dr. Venis, a ripe and. devoted 
Sanskrit scholar, and the retirement of Mr. Bain, an inspiring 
teacher and a polished scholar and author, . The ^remainder of 
this section deals with matters cf general interest. 

Pay of Teachers-' In Bombay the rates' of -pay, for trained 
primary teaches were radically altered. A teacher now starts on 
Es, 15, Hs. 20 or Rs. 25 according as he has gone through one, two 
or. three years of training, and rises by a timC'Scale to at least 
.R&30, Rs.40or Rs.6o(in Sind the initial and maximun rates are in 
all cases, save the Rs. 60 grade, higher by Rs.5),- Further, of the 
total of posts. 10 per cent, for each class.of .teachers is placed in a 
selection grade of Rs.40, Rs.55 or Rs.ys. The minimum pay of 
untrained teachej-s has been raised from Rs.10t0Rs.12 and that of 
untrained headmasters fronrRs.12 to Rs,i5. War allowances were 
also granted to teachers in Governments, Board and Municipal 
schools. In the Patijab the Subordinate Service has been reorga¬ 
nised and divided into two sections. In the Anglo-Vernacular 
section the initial pay is a grade of Rs. 20-30, the highest Rs. 
400. The other section of classical, vernacular and Drill masters ; 
the lowest grade is, Rs. 20-30, thehigestRs. ioo-ri4o.« District 
Boards too have, thanks to. government grants, increased the 
pay of primary teachers the scale for whom is-now generally from 
Rs. 15-30 or even Rs. 35. In Burma an .improved scale for-the 
teachers of Government Ango-vernacular schools was introduced. 
\xx Bchat zaA Orissa an important reform was, carried out : by 
the transfer of the Head masterships of Government high .Schools 
and the district inspectorships to the . Provincial .Educational 
Service. . ■ i 

-Lower inspecting staff was also reorganised, the assistant sub- 
inspectors inspecting-pandits under Boards being; replaced. by 
sub-inspectors in government service.. The increase in the cost 
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of a primary ^hool in that province exhibits the fact^that the 
pay. of. elementary teachers has sensibly risen.. Inthe 
capitation system was' abolished.' In " NoHh-West 'Frontier 
Province the’ pay of-junior certificated, vernacular teachers, which 
had been Rs. 16 rising by Quinquennial increments to Rs. 22, was 
increased to Rs; 16, rising by biennial increment Rs. 25^ and- that 
of UDcertificated teachers from Rsi 12 to Rs. 14; and here also, war 
allowances were given. 

Provident fund. Soon after the close of the .'yeafi the 
Government of India issued a general Provident fund scheme 
for teachers in private employ. Its main features, are a contribution 
by the teacher of one anna in each rupee of his nay (exceptions 
being made in the case of particularly low-paid teachers). and 
contributions from the management of the school arid Government, 
each amounting to one-half of the teacher’s contribution. The 
teacher on retirement draws the total.deposit from the.post office 
-savings bank, together with interest. In the Punjab rules had 
already been issued much-upon these lines. . ... 

Systems of grant-in-aid. In Madras the rates of capitation 
grant payable to . trained teachers'have been raised. In Burihi 
tfie grant-system has been simplified ; a single maintenance grant 
is based on the difference between income from fees at-standard 
rates and approved recurring expenditure. 

, Secffndary school examinations. The figures of secondary school 
examinations were as follows. 



School-leaving examination 
• (including the European high 
school and Cambridge local 
examination.) 

1 University Matriculation' . 
Examinations: 

1 - • . if 


1 • 

' Candi- 
j dates. 

Passes. 

Percent¬ 
age of . 
success. 

1 

C^dU 

dates. 

Passes. • j 


191718 

1918-19 

■ 12,895 

1 18,011 

8,419 

12,691 

B 

32i?48 

27,935 

1 

^2*1 

58-8 


.,... lu.Madras the number of candidates dor the secondary school- 
leaving certificate again increased and the school-Ieaving certificate 
examination iiithe United Provinces continues to grow.in popula;^ 
rity; 26 additional schools having been newly recognised for it. 
The Calcutta; matriculation exajuvnation has, been abolished in 
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!Burma, where a joint board has been jnstiiuted for the conduct 
of the Ahglo-vernacnlar high .school final examination. The 
joint board instituted in Bombay has commenced operations and 
negotiations .have beeu proceedirog in the Punjab for the-institu¬ 
tion of a similar body. -In the North-West Frontier Province 
also a school final examination, has been established^ qualifying 
in certain groups - for admission to the. Punjab University,, while 
pupils are also permitted to compete for the matriculation. 

• The^ mtdium of instruction, In the last annual narrati ve the 
movement in favour of carrying instruction through the vernacular 
up to higher stages was noted ; but certain indications were also 
recorded which seem^ to show that the demand for English as 
the niedium and as a subject was increasing. As regards the 
teaching of English, an important change was made in-the 
Punjab,' where the commencement of English previoiisly made 
in the fourth' primary class, was postponed to the middle depart¬ 
ment in order that rural boys coming to English ■ schools might 
not be handicapped. .It is interesting to observe that though 
latitude was given to schools under private mauageihehl;- to begin 
English at an earlier stage, if required, the change met with 
opposition on the ground:that the standard of matriculation 
English was likely to deteriorate, In Bombay too a demand has. 
been made for English in the vernacular school and arrangements 
have been made for opening English classes in iselected vernacular 
schools. In the United Provinces,. English has been made ah 
optional subject in the vernacular final examination. 

Manual training. The manual training given in some of the 
government high schools of the Presidency has greatly 

interested: the pupils, who turn out-excelletit models. A similar 
experiment in certain government and aided high schools of 
Bengal has proved successfuU In the Ftmjah the policy is 
pursued, of starting .a .single centre for the. various schools of a 
town. The classes., in .firV/sr and Owm continue to do good 
work and are growing in popularity. A scheme has been made 
in the Central Provinces and a highly qualified instructor obtained^ 
from-England., , • , f 

.&^oo/ A}giet\e. The system of medical Inspection started in 
in the Punjab in 1915 is in abeyance owing to the absence of the 
medical inspectors on military duty. The scheme inis 
proving useful, though not fully appreciated by conservative 
guardianSj Inspection was continued iti Bihar and Orissa and 
a whole-time Medical Ofificer of the status cf an Assistant 
Surgeon has now been; sanctioned for each division and h lady 
doctor for. ..the whole province. There has been a good deal of 
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activity in organising classes udder the St: John Ambulance 
Association la • • instruction in first aid is-xegularly 

given by honorary workers and manv boys have appeared for 
and passed the first aid certificate. In Sind, where snakes are 
numerous, an atiempt, is'being made to instruct .teachers.and 
pupils in the treatment of snakebites. In Burma^ the Association 
provided lectures and conducted examinations in.seventeen schools 
and 426 co'ndidates were presented for examinationi. First aid and 
hygiene classes are conducted in the Normal School for Women 
at Jubbulpore-in the Central Ptnviuces. A number of classes 
have been.' started in high schools in . Assam it is hoped to 
make them a regular, feature of the high school systetp. 

Hostels^ The , number of . students resident in hostels has 
risen from .159,8.15 to 161,716; the capital, expenditure from 
Rs.12,27,119 .to Rs25,8i.oai. In. Bombay college .hostels. gre 
reported to be so popular .that accommodation is inadequate to 
meet the demand for admission. 

Religiotts and moral tnstntciion,- Moral instruction is givei> 
in all government high schools in Bombay^. The Director, 
remarks on the good effect produced by healthy snorts and ;the 
inculcation of. the spirit of playing; the gamci But he wisel5' 
says that the direct instruction conveyed through lectures is 
suitable to the Indian temperament and has its uses. From.this 
Presidency and elsewhere; gratifying instances are. reported - of, 
social service'during cholera and influenza-epidemics.' The report 
from the Onited Provinces states that-religious education finds 
practically no place in any save denominational schools and that 
no general demand for it exists,. In! religious instruction: 

rs as far as possible given in government schools, and testimony 
here also is borne to the value of direct, teachingi 

Disdpiihe.y Discipline on the whole is'reported as satisfactory. 
But there wais some trouble in the Central Provinces 
leakage of examifiation papers. Mo^e serious still, signs are hot 
wanting that political agitation and the unrest characteristic of 
the times are. having their effect in certain institutions. The 
BomiPty report complains that undue pre-occupation iii politics 
is eflFectinig the conduct and progress bf'stndents. The inspector 
bf schools, Nagpur, speaks of the pernicibbs influence still exercis¬ 
ed, over schools bv agitators and the extremist'press. 'He says 
that, while control by headmasters is improving, many assistants 
are . still afiaid of their pupils and are cbntrolled by their classes. 
Assam repor^ts the burning down of two schools. . . • ' " ' 

; ' '5dy'jA:ot(*r^^chemes fof CTCouraging-the Boy Scouts moye- 
rtient have hsid -varied" fortunes.' There is considerable acKvitj'' 
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in some of the larger cities, and the League of Honour in ibe 
Central Provinces and Berar has been placed on a regular and 
recognised footing and is proving very successful. The Boy 
Scouts system in the schools of Belgaum and Karwar_in Bombay 
is said to have improved discipline. In Jissam^ the other 
band, the movement is reported to be either dead or in a st ate 
of suspended animation. 

Co-operation, In the Punjab lectures were given in schools 
and colleges on the work of th^ co-operative societies. The 
Khalsa College has formed a flourishing co-operative .supply 
society ; and school co-operative societies are springing up'ijii 
that province. m - 


II—Universities and Colleges. 

Developments in the universities, ' The principal event' of^ the 
year was the.conclusion of'the labours'of the Calcutta University 
Commission. Their report appeared in the following August, 
and hence will -more properly form a topic in the next year’s 
narrative. One of their principal recommendations, the transfer 
. of intermediate - classes to the school system, was carried out 
during the year at the Patna College. 

The following developments show - that the universities are 
alive to the necessity of assisting in the commercial and industrial 
revival which is taking place. In the University of: Madras 
classes were opened for a diploma fin Economics’and are attended 
by whole-time and part-time students. The Punjab University 
is moving in-the same direction and the Senate has accepted a 
scheme for a diploma of Commerce with, a two years course.. The 
Universities of-and already have degrees or 

diplomas of this nature, the former University is founding a 
school of Economics and Sociology and. has secured therefor the 
services of Prof, Patrick Geddes; and the University oi Calcutta has 
framed a plan, which, is now being considered in the light of the 
Comm^siod’s report. The Benares Hindu University S opening 
a college of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 

As regards University Corps, the Bombay report mentions 
that 417 students of colleges under that University ’have been 
enrolled during the year,* two compames have been organised, 
one for Bombay and the other for Poona Colleges; and it is hoped 
that this movement will become a perinenent feature of university 
life. Concessions were granted by the same University to deserving 
students of the Indian Defence Force whose studies had been 
interrupted. 

Afev Vnuf^r^tties, The proposals for the creation; of mexv 
umversitiesat Rangoon and ^Nagpur, are being completed’ and 
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sites have been acquired for their buildings. In persuance of the 
Calcutta University Comniission’s recommendations, a Bill was 
ihtroduced in September 1919 the Imperial Legislative Council 
for the incorporation of a unitary University at Dacca. 

Colleges. The number of art.s (including oriental) colleges 
increased by 8 to 146 and that of their students by 28.9 to 50,730. 
The number of professional • colleges remained unchanged at 63, 
and their students increased by 605 to 13,100. 

In Bombay there haS’ been a' change of policy,'-'Hitherto 
colleges have been located only in the larger centres. Now 
collies have opened at Surat and at Sangli in the South-maratha 
country. These, with the Dharwar College and certain colleges 
ip the KathiawarStateSvhow forrn a-'series of outlying institu¬ 
tions and the Director suggests that some dehoite line is 
necessary for ■ the guidance, of future developments. Two new 
colleges were opened in the Bengal.In the Punjab the 
need has/been felt for new collegiate'centres and Ludhiana and 
Multan have been selected as the site for government institutions. 

College ivotk. The most-noticeable remarks upon college-work 
occur in the Bombay report. ** The institution of..an honours 
course”' writes Mr. Governton, “ is stated to have carried with 
it 'an excessive and unnecessary depreciation-of the pass degree, 
which, with its restricted course of study seems to provide only a 
veiy narrow culture. The reports. of the University examiner's 
on the work presented to them contain much illuminating .criti¬ 
cism..which might give pause to many students ij it were ever 
read by them and should at.any-rate.afTord their teachers not a 
little materialfor sober reflection.if they are inclined to err on the 
side of;optimism in reviewing the merits, of-their .pupils or the 
future of university education. Bad English, bad spelling, bad 
rhandwriting, irrelevance, verbosity, inaccuracy, untidiness, ab¬ 
sence of originality, inability to think or express themselves clearly 
'/are charged against candidates of all grades. And the charges are 
not general but are supported by chapter and verse which occa¬ 
sionally furnish! diverting reading. .Perhaps the subjects .which 
.are worst done. and in which defects are most dangerous are 
History, Economics,.Scienqe (in the narrower sense) and Medicine. 
The examiners in. Medical Jurisprudence emphasize the lamen¬ 
table want of tibservation shown by candidates and their inveterate 
habit; of shirking autopsies, and .draw unkind comparisons .in 
matters of. writing, composition and relevance with alumni of 
other Indian universities whom they have recently examined.” 
This is a; strong indictment; nos is it minimised , by the parting 
remarks.' of Mr. Bain, a principal of long experience, who, on the 
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vergd of retiremerttj laments the deterioration visible in the intel¬ 
lectual <:apactty of-the average student and suggests that it reacts 
•upon the educator. Colleges are said- to be overcrowded wit'h 
youths unfitted for an academic career and teachers have a greater 
dead weight to lift than they can cope with, ^The report of* the 
'Calcutta University Commission-' telfs a not dissimilar tale from 
•tlve other side of India. ' 

Lady professors. An interesting experiment has . been the 
letnporary appointment of ladies as professors in colleges for Indian 
youths-, owing to the absence of the regular incumbents on mili¬ 
tary service. At the Elnhinstone College, Bombay, Miss A. E. M, 
Moinet, and at the Government College, Rangoon, Miss M. 
Kingsley, were thus employed* ‘ The experiment was distinctly 
successful. ■ . . • 

III.—Secondary education. 

Figures^ Last year there was an increase in secondary pupils 
of 12,251, while in the year under review the increase was 13,547 J 
the total number was I,2r2,i33. The number of secoodrry schools 
rose by 295 to 8,149. Expenditure increased by Rs. 28,03,825 to 
Rs. 3,66,71,903. • 

Middle schools (English and Vernacular) have increased by 
•145 to 6163 while the pupils tn them have-decreased by 9,750 
597*883, In middle English boys schools the pupils decreased by 
over 18,000. High schools have increased by the large figure of 
150 to 1,986 and their pupils by 23,29710 614,250, 

The figures for Bengal are specially, remarkable. Middle 
schools have decreased in number, many of them having become 
high schools. High schools have increased by 8i, but with a rise 
of only 8,532 pnpils, while in all, schools taken together there 
has been a loss equal to their gain. The Director remarks on 
the rapid increase of high schools (114 in two years) and the 
incommensurate increase in pupils (14,406 in the same period). 
Thus, while schools have increased by over 16 per cent., pupils 
have increased only by 6.6 per cent. One of the inspectors notes, 
the growth of rival high schools springing up to the detriment 
of efficiency and discipline. A similar cry comes from Bombay, 
where we hear of schools representing no. educational idealist 
commercial ventures carried on only for pecuniary gain, without 
regular funds, under careless and ignorant management, indulg¬ 
ing in undue promotions and developing an unhealthy rivalry 
with better managed institutions. • 

Gmeral conditions. The feeling of pessithism produced by 
provincial reports during recent years with; regard to the state of 
secondary education- is certainly nof allayed' by these.remarks 
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nor by. the-result of the,- Calcutta University Commission's 
enquiries- There is, as the Commission observed^ a brighter side 
of -the picture. But, taken^on the whole, the prospect is not 
alluring. ' Qiie-cannot but regard thfe future of secondary, and 
consequently of collegiate, education with serious apprehension. 

Special.. .de^velnp»t$nis. . .Two ..developments in the United 
Provinces are worthy of.note. . Intermediate-classes are to be 
added to- certain Government -high ' schools and. elementary 
science is to be iiitroduced as. a corapujsory subject in Anglo- 
vernacular secondary schools. 

In the Punjab, a new class of school,, called the Lower Middle, 
has been created by; the addition of two classes to large and well- 
stafTed primaiy schools, . Also, optional English is now permitted 
in middle vernacular schools in-that province, wherever the 
parents agree to provide the initial cost-. It is expected that this 
will ultimately result in the production of a uniform type of 
middle' school. Indeed, in most parts of India, the middle ver¬ 
nacular school has bad its day. It was often an excellent article, 
and one cannot but [view its passing-with regret. But education 
in English is ever more and more in demand. 

IV. Primary education. 

Figures, In was observed in the last narrative that from 1912 
to 191.7 the average annual increase among pupils in the primary 
schools was 166, 117 without taking into consideration the fall 
occasioned by the exclusion of certain Indian States. During 
1918-19 there was-an increase of 2,396 sehoob-^nd of 8,741 
pupils.^ * ■ 



The figures for the provinces are as follows:—. 


Province. 

Number ■of primary schools. 

Number of papils in primryy schools. 

1917*18. 

,1 

1 1918*19. 

Increase or ' 
decrease 
of schools. 

1 

I- 

1 1917*18, 

1918*19. 

Increase or 
decrease of 
papils. 

Madras 

31,722 

■ 

32,009 

i 

i + 287 

1.401,774 

1,406.994 

— 780 

Bombay 

11,142 

11,968 

*f 826 

650,830 

701,804 

.+50,974 

Bengal 


44»92S 

1 +814 

1,409,316 

1,384,201 

—25,115 

United Provinces ... 

11,982 1 

12,653 

+ 671 

706.549 

725,462 

+ 18,913 

Punjab 

6,038 

6,123 

+ 85 

285,589 

289,690 

+ 4.101 

Burma 

7.614 1 

7i3i6 

— 298 

247,869 

239,767 

— 8,102. 

Bihar and Orissa 

2S>8a7 

25,652 

- 175: 

' 7**,715 

695.256 

—16,459 

Central Provinces and 






• 

Berar 

4,109 

^ 4.16s 

+ 56 

286,770 

275.713 

—i'i.o57 

Assam' 

4,212' 

4,271 

+ ■ 59 

177,721. 

172,599 

— 5,123 

North-West Frontier 




“ 

1 


Province 

626 

665 

+ ' 39 

'27,502 

' .28,443 

+ : 941 • 

Other Administrations 

492 

■ -524 

+ 32 

27,106 

■27,5«4 

+ 448 

iNDtA 

00 

J50»27i 

1 

+ 2,396 

5.932,741 

5,941,482 

.+' 8,741 
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It was characteristic of the figures of last year that the increase 
of pupils was disproportionately small compared to that of schools. 
In the present year this characteristic is still more fully emphasised 
in the case of boys by an actual decrease of pupils (amounting to 
33,960) in contrast with, the increase of schools, although when 
boys and girls are considered together there has been a slight in¬ 
crease. Last '.year the average number of pupils in a boys* pri¬ 
mary school was 41 ; in the present year it is =39. Bombay is an 
exception, the increase of pupils having'been fully commensurate 
with that of schools. In Madras the decrease was 1 confined to 
schools under private management and mainly to unaided schools. 
In the Punjab there was a considerate increase of pupils attending 
board, schools which, however, was. largely discounted by a 
decrease in aided and unaided schools. From the United Pro¬ 
vinces we hear the complaint that the tendency to withdraw the 
children from' the schools at a very early age is not likely to be 
overcome merely by an extension of fecilities. * .In Burma there 
was an actual decrease in the number of schools. Some divisional 
boards deliberately closed inefficient institutions. The decline in 
schools of Bihar and Orissa occurred among unaided institutions. 
Publicly managed and aided schools showed an actual increase 
and t here was enhanced expenditure from public funds. 

, The expenditure on primary schools rose by Rs. 42,84.780 to 
• Rs, 3,53,27,294- _ „ , , 

. The figures given above deal with piimary schools. Pupils in 
the elementary stages of instruction, whether in-primary or in 
secondary schools, and those in private elementary schools teaching 
vernacular are as follows. 


) 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotXl. 

i 

In Piiinaiy stage of public 
schcols. 

5,306,373 

1,203,193 

6 , 509 tS 66 

In elementary private, schools 
teaching a vernacular. 

■ 298^713 

i 9 iI 99 l 

317.912 

. Total. 

5,605,086 

1,222,392 1 
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Compuhoty legislati&tt. Acts permitting the introduction of 
compulsory primary education in local areas have now been passed 
in Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa. The main characteristics of these Bills are as fol¬ 
lows. The adoption of compulsion is left to the local bodies. In 
all the provinces mentioned the principle of compulsion is ex¬ 
tended to municipalities, in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa to 
unions, and in the Punjab to dhtiict boards, cantonments, small 
towns and notified areas. In Bombay and the United Provinces 
the Acts apply to boys and girls, while in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Punjab they apply only to boys. The com¬ 
pulsory age limits are between the ages of 6 and 11 in Bombay, 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, while in Bengal and Bihar 
and Oiissa the age limits are 6 and lo. . In Bombay, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab compulsoiy education is to be free. 
In the other provinces remission of fees is provided for under 
certain conditions. In all cases parents and employers preventing 
children complying with the Act are liable to. be fined. In all the 
provinces provision is made fur additional taxation. In all cases 
provision is made for the exemption from the operation of the 
Acts of particular classes or communities. 


In Bengal compulsion is to be preceded by a general provision 
of educational facilitus for all boys and girls between the ages of 
6 and II ; but the compulsion which may follow such general 
provision is applicable to boys only between the ages of 6 and lo. 
The applications for the introduction of free and compulsory 
education made by the municipalities of Bandra and Surat are 
still under the consideration of the Government of Bombay. A 
scheme has been sanctioned for the rapid development ot edu¬ 
cation in the city of Bombay, the municipality receiving grants 
under the^saihe conditions which have been laid down for other 
municipalities. Further than this, reports do not indicate that 
steps have been taken to apply the provisions of these Acts. A 
simtlar bill peimitliog compulsory measures has been introduced 
in the Council of the Central Proviuees, 


Condition of primary education. Among definite schemes for 
ine spread of primary education that in the United Provinces 
continues to operate and its effect is indicated by the solid rise in 
he number of schools with some increase of pupils. In Bombay 
le programme is under consideration which will provide a school 
village likely to satisfy the requirements of a minimum 
T scheme in the Punjab for establishing 

not ^ where an average attendance of 

not less than so children might be expected conditional upon a 
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two-miie.Umit between the schools was emphasised by the issue 
of a new circular (he subject intended to push on the expansion. 
The epidemic seriously interfered with the scheme, but 338 new 
Board schools were opened, The Director in Bengal complains 
that, though the Imperial recurring giants, amounting to.22^ 
lakhs, have made it possible to start new schemes, yet the number 
of primaiy schools is still hopelessly inadequate, that there are 
areas and communities still practically untouched, that the 
provision for training teachers is insufficient, that their remunera¬ 
tion is inadequate and that the housing and equipment are poor. 
He considers large additional resources as an essential condition 
of any real advance, 

■ Development in Burma. The new system of divisional boards 
in control of primary education in Burma appears at the outset 
to have given some difficulty owing to a confusion regarding the 
distribution of funci ions = between the inspecting staff and the 
boards. .Steps are being.taken to empower the boards with ade¬ 
quate contnd over the funds at their disposal and to enable them 
to regulate the expenditure in accordance with their finances. It is 
remarked in monastic scho Is in that province that those called 
B schools which receive gran* s-in-aid and which, it was hoped, 
would gradually 'Obtain com lete recogniticn have not proved so 
successful was aniicipiatrd and it is now admitted, that they 
should be allowed to revert to their porition of private institutions. 
It is now hcped to open scho; Is for the training of and 

upazins who would be attached to important monastic schools, 
li is thought that this offers the best way of bringing the monastic 
schools into the public system without sacrifice of their distinctive 
religious character. . 

Buildings The question of the provision of cheap but durable 
buildings is one of such importance that any new plan which is 
reported is mentioned in these annual narratives. In the present 
year, however, DO hopeful deictiplion is given of new types, 
although a type for 75 pupils at an estimated cost of Rs. 905 is 
reported from the Central Provinces. 

V.;- Profess'onal and special. 

Oriental learning. There are 13 oriental colleges, with 661 
students, representing an increase of 4 colleges bat a decrease of 
43 students. 

The library of manuscripts at the Deccan College, Poona, was 
handed over to the Bhaudarkar Oriental Research Institute, which 
was also entrusted with the management of the Bombay Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Series and the grant made for its production. A 
Superintendent of Sinskrit studies has teen appointed for Bihar 
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and Orissa, and has found the'system of teaching in the ro/s 
highly unsatisfactoT)'. An attempt is being made at the^ Madwat- 
ul-ulma, Lucknow, to continue the traditional learning with 
modern ideas of scholarship and the inspector*of Arabic tnadiossas 
reports well upon some of the literary work which is being done. 

Engineering, The four colleges have 1,379 students against 
1,365 last year. Schools number 17 with 1,015 pupils, against 19 
and 1,673. In Bengal a scheme has been worked out for recruit¬ 
ing to the mechanical engineering classes of the college at Sib- 
pur apprentices of four yeais* standing from the Eastern Bengal 

Railway Workshop and thereafter perhaps from other worksliops. 

Technohgicah There are 272 schools of industries with 13 524 
pupils, against 257 and 13,086 last year. The principal event was 
the distribution of the new imperial grant for technological edu¬ 
cation (see page 4). ; 

Among developments miy be mentioned the sanction of six 
peripatetic weaving centres in Bengal^ the commencement of a 
scheme of practical training of surveyors in mine surveys and the 
preparation of new proposals for a Technological Institute in Cal¬ 
cutta. Primary and middle schools in the Punjab are taking up 
simple industrial instruction in such subjects as sericulture, wool¬ 
spinning, tree-planting rope-making and even soap-making. In 
the Central Provinces the Director of Industries reports that the 
schools are doing very useful work, though the expectation tltat 

pupils would return to their villages and thus improve rural 
notions of arts aud crafts has been falsifitd owing to the ease vvi h 
which they find emiiloyment in factories. An insrance of the 
utility of the schools is the acceptance by the army inspector of 
all leather work turned out by the Nagpur school of HanJicra'ts 
in contrast with wholesale rejection of shoes made by contractors. 
An industrial school has been opened at Sibsagar in Assam. It 
is gratifying to learn th^t all recent ex-puptls of the Fuller 
Technical School at ShinoT)g are plying the trades thev had 
studied. . ' 

Commerce. There are now 82 colleges arid schools (if com¬ 
merce with 4,795 pupils, as against 80 and 4,397 last year. 

The development of Commercial and Economic studiis in the 
universities has already been meuiioned. The number of students 
in the Sydenham College, Br.mbay, continues to increase and the 
Accountancy Diploma Board has commenced operations. So great 
was the demand for admission to the Lahore Young Men’s 
Christian Association evening commercial classes that only half 
the applicants could be admitted; maity students, hcwe'tr, dQ 
not stay long enough to benefit from the comse. 
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Agricultural educatim. The Board of Agriculture were asked 
to consider the policy laid down by the conference on Agricultural 
-education held at Simla in June 1917, and the best methods of 
giving effect to it. At their tenth meeting held in December 
1917 the Board passed resolutions in favour of the establishment 
•of agricultural middle schools and of an agricultural college in 
each province as. soon as such a step is justified by the general 
development of agricultural education. The Government of 
India have definitely accepted the recommendations of the Board 
and have left the initiative to local Governments. 

The Imperial grant mentioned above has enabled certain 
developments to be attempted in the way of giving a more wide¬ 
spread system of agricultural education in the common schools 
to take up the subject and to provide them with farm-land which 
will permit of its study in a practical manner. A scheme to this 
end has been framed in the Punjab and a training class for agri- 
■cultural teachers of middle vernacular schools has been opened at 
Lyallpur. In the Central Provinces attention is being paid to 
the improvement of rural studies. But a demand exists for more 
‘formal teaching in agriculture and the services of an expert in 
-the organisation of schools on an agricultural basis are being 
sought. 

Training, Training institutions and their pupils rose by 16 
and 1,651 to 834 and 21,527, respectively. 

In Madras one higher elementary and four government lower 
■elementary training schools were opened. An important develop- 
inent in Bombay has been <he decision tp institute first year 
training classes in each district under the supervision of a special 
inspecting officer. As these schools develop second and third 
year classes every distict will become equipped with a full verna- 
‘Cular training college. Among the subjects are sloyd, music arid 
(for girls) needle work and domesiic economy. In Bengal there 
was a decline of three schools and a few pupils. The sandion of 
the Secretary of State to the strengthening of the staff of the 
•Central .Training College, Lahore, was received. The policy is 
•being pursued of transferring normal schools from larger towns 
to country districts, where they will be in more congenial sur¬ 
rounding. The training college at Jiibbulpore in Central 
Provinces was re-organised with the sanction of the Secretary of 
:State ; a new normal school was opened at Wardha ; and con¬ 
siderable extentions of buildings were undertaken. The Burma 
repoit shows dissatisfaction uiih the existing organisation, the 
■complicated sjretera of grades and the recognition for the higher 
-grade of the intermediate examination, which is found to furnish 
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and Orissa, and has found the system of teaching in the/o/s 
highly unsatisfactory. An attempt is being made at the Madwat- 
ul'Ultna, Lucknow, to continue the traditional learning with 
modern ideas of scholarship and the inspector of Arabic tttadtossas 
reports well upon some of ihe literary work which is being done. 

Engineering, The four colleges have 1,379 students against 
1,365 last year. Schools number 17 with 1,015 pupils, against 19 
and 1,673. In Bengal a scheme has been worked out for recruit¬ 
ing to the mechanical engineering classes of the college at Sib- 
pur apprentices of four yeais’ standing from the Eastern Bengal 

Railway Workshop and thereafter perhaps from other workshops. 

'technological. There are 27^ Schools of industries wiih 13 5^4 
pupils, against 257 and 13,086 last year. The principal event was 
the distribution of the new imperial grant for technological edu¬ 
cation (see page 4). 

Among developments miy be mentioned the sanction of six 
peripatetic weaving centres in the commencement of a 

scheme of practical training of surveyors in mine surveys and the 
preparation of new proposals for a Technological Institute in Cal¬ 
cutta. Primary and middle schools in the Punjab are taking up 
simple industrial instruction in such subjects as sericulture, wool- 
spinning, tree-planting rope-making and even soap-making. In 
the Central Provinces the Director of Industries reports that the 
schools are doing very useful work, though the expectation that 

pupils would return to their ‘villages and thus improve rural 
notions of arts aud crafts has been falsih^d owing 10 the ease wi h 
which they find employment in factories. An instance <*f tl»e 
utility of the schools is the acceptance by the army inspector of 
all leather work turned out by the Nagpur school of Handicra''ts 
in contrast with wholesale rejection of shoes made by contractors. 
An industrial school has been opened at Sibsagar in Assam. It 
is gratifying to learn thni all recent ex-pupils of the Fuller 
Technical School at Shillong are plying the trades they had 
studied. ■ " 

Commerce. There are now 82 colleges and schools of com¬ 
merce with 4,795 pupils, as against 80 and 4,397 last year. 

The development of Commercial and Economic studii s in the 
universities has already been metnioned. The number of students 
in the Sydenham College, Bombay, continues to increase and (he 
Accountancy Diploma Br)ard has commenced operations. So great 
was^ the demand for admission to the Lahore Young Men’s 
Christian Association evening commercial classes that only half 
the applicauu could be admitted ; many students, hcvie\tr, dQ 
■not stay long enough to benefit from the course. 
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Agricuhural education. The Board of Agriculture were asked 
to consider the policy laid down by the conference on Agricultural 
-education held at Simla in June 1917, and. the best methods of 
■giving effect to it. At their tenth meeting held in December 
1917 the Board passed resolutions in favour of the establishment 
•of agricultural middle schools and of an agricultural college in 
each province as. soon as such a step is justified by the general 
development of agricultural education. The Government of 
India have definitely accepted the recommendations of the Board 
and have left the initiative to local Governments. 

The Imperial grant mentioned above has enabled certain 
'developments to be attempted in the way of giving a more wide¬ 
spread system of agricultural education in the common schools 
to take up the subject and to provide them with farm-land which 
will permit of its study in a practical manner, A scheme to this 
end has been framed in the Punjab and a training class for agri- 
•cultural teachers of middle vernacular schools has been opened at 
Lyallpur. In the Central 'Provinces attention is being paid to 
the improvement of rural studies. But a demand exists for more 
ibrmal teaching . in agriculture and the services of an expert in 
-the organisation of schools on an agricultural basis are being 
sought. ' - 

Training, Training institutions and their pupils rose by 16 
■and 1,651 to 834 and 21,527, respectively. 

Ill Madras one higher elementary and four government lower 
•elementary training schools were opened. An important develop¬ 
ment in Bombay has been the decision tp institute first year 
training classes in each district under the supervision of a special 
inspecting officer. As these schools develop second and third 
year classes every distict will become equipped with a full verna- 
•cular training college. Among the subjects are sloyd, music and 
(for girls) needle work and domestic economy. In Bengal there 
was a decline of three schools and a few pupils. The sanction of 
the Secretary of State to the strengthening of the staff of the 
’Central .Training College, Lahore, was received. The policy is 
•being pursued of transferring normal schools from larger towns 
to country districts, where they will be in more congenial sur¬ 
rounding. The training college at Jubbulpore in Central 
Provinces was re-organised with the sanction of the Secretary of 
:State ; a new normal school was opened at VVardha ; and con¬ 
siderable erttentions of buildings were undertaken. The Burma 
repoil shows dissatisfaction with the existing organisation, the 
.complicated system of grades and the recognition for the higher 
■grade of the intermediate examination, which is found 10 furnish 
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a wholly insufficient outlook for a high school teacher. Proposals- 
for reorganisation are contemplated. 

VI - Education of special classes.. 

GirW education. The number of public institutions for girl* 
increased by i,io6 and their pupils by 48,215, In private insti¬ 
tutions the number of pupils increased by 1,024, If girls.iiv boys*' 
schools are added, the total increase is 59,239 These increases in a 
year marked by difficulties and when the number of boys even in 
public institutions slightly decreased are a matter for congratulation^ 

Queen Mary's College for Women^ Madras^ was placed on a 
permanent footing with effect from October 1918. 

The subjects of study in girls’ schools are a matter of frequents 
discussion and controversy. A new curriculum for Anglo-verna¬ 
cular schools was issued during the year in the United Provinces 
but since it does not qualify for entrance to the university it has 
not been adopted in high schools. It includes domestic science,, 
the teaching of which is likely to give some difficulty though it is 
generally approved by parents. In the same province the new 
vernacular cuniculum has been in force for a yeais. It is reported 
that considerable interest is taken by the pupils in hygiene and 
physiology wherever the teaching of these subjects is reasonably 
good. There is very little to record in this matter from other 
provinces save that the new Inspectress of Domestic Science in 
the Punjab held daily classes in domestic science which were 
attended by over a 100 girls from various city schools for lessons- 
in cookery and laundry work, while Indian ladies also attended 
in large numbers. • 

The number of women under training as teachers increased! 
by 129. It is observed that there is still no college in Bengal for 
the training of women teachers for secondary schools, though 
the need of this is urgently felt, atid that in the United Provinces- 
a new school was opened at Bareilly. 

A conference which met in the Punjab made a proposal that 
the main element in a girls* school where such schools had to be- 
started should be a plot of ground surrounded by a high wall, the 
buildings inside being mere sheds built up against the enclosure 
and the centre grassed and planted wlih trees. The Director re¬ 
marks that it appears to offer a piaciical solution of the very re*^ 
difficulty involved in the great expenditure in building schools of 
this kind. 

European Education, The number of pupils in European 
schools has increased by 639 to 44,806. 

The main points to notice are the generous endowment of 
scholarships made by a European citizen ol Calcutta and already- 
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alluded to on page 4, the collection of funds in Lahore for the 
building of collegiate hostels for Anglo-Indians and the transfer 
of the Lawrence Military Asylum, Sauawar, from the Punjab to 
the Governnient of India. 

The training and supply of teachers are still attended with 
difficulties. The masters in charge of some of the students in the 
Sanawar training class are still on military service and the insti¬ 
tution has not yet been provided with its'new building though 
ste(s have been taken to this end. The projected Training 
Qollege at Ootacamund, has not yet taken shape. 

Muhammadan Education. The following table shows the in¬ 
crease in the nutuber of Muhammadans in different kinds of public 
institutions. ' ' 


Class of lostitution. 

' Nb. of Muhammadan pupils. 

Increase or 



decrease. 

Arts Colleges 

. 5>549 

5.447 

. —102 

Pjofessional Colleges 

, '.279 

L 39 I . 

+ 112 

Secondary schools 
(English) ... 

169,388 

166,842 

*-2,546 

Middle vernacular 
schools 

38,5*5 

39,967 

+ 1,452 

. Primary schools ... 



+ 19,959 

+ 2,368 

Special schools ... 

. : 38,927. 


Total ' ... 

1,638,296 

*,659,539 

+ 51,243 


The fall in the numbers in arts colleges and secondary schools 
is noted with regret. On the whole, however, the figures are 
satisfactory ; for even where, as in Bengal^ there has been a de¬ 
cline among male pupils it was lesj than that among Hindus and 
there was in that presidency a substantial gain in girl pupils as 
against a loss among the Hindus. Only in Assam is the position 
unsatisfactory. 

The Government of Bombay sanctioned an additional amount 
of Rs.27, 000 for the payment of grants to primary schools in Sind 
and created a second post of Mulla Depyty Inspector. Further 
grams to these schools were made and contemplated and fresh 
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impetus is said to have been given to Muhammadan elementary 
education in that division. In Bengal over half a lakh was given 
as increased grant to maktabs and the establishment of Islamic 
intermediate classes at the Dacca Madrassa was sanctioned. The 
Director in Burma remarks that the signs of advance are gratify¬ 
ing but that the appearance of stability in the number of verna¬ 
cular schools is misleading since schools are constantly closing 
after a brief and inglorious career while new schools are being 
opened, many of which can only expect a similar-existence. 

Jains, The Punjab reports a total of 1,463 Jaiiis under edu¬ 
cation, of whom 78 are in colleges, 446 in secondary schools, 936 
in primary schools and 3 in special schools.. Bthat and Orissa 
renorts 157 Jains, of whom 3 are in colleges, 55 in secondary 
schools, 46 in primary schools, 52 in private institutions and 1 in 
a special school. The Central provinces report mentions 5,536- 
Jains under education. 

Aboriginals and depressed classes. It is gratifying to notice ai> 
increase in the number of Panchama pupils in Madras. The 
Government of that Presidency has ordered that, where schools 
under the public management are situated in areas from which 
Panchama children are excluded, the schools should be transferred 
to some oth' r locality and that in future no school buildings 
should be constructed out of public funds save in localities acces¬ 
sible to all classes. In some other areas, too, there has been an 
increase of low caste children, but some reports speak of a decline 
2mong aboriginals who no doubt suffered severely from the epi¬ 
demic. 'As regards Burma^ tribute is paid to the desire for edu¬ 
cation and the excellence of schools among the Karens, while 
the decline in the number of pupils in a certain Karen High 
School is explained by the enlistment of the pupils for military 
employ. Rebellion and influenza are regarded as responsible for 
lack of progress among the Chins. 
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Siatement of Imperal Grants. 

( In lakhs of Rupees.) 




GRANTS. 

EXPENDITURE. 

mrnmm 



To END OF 

To END OF 

In 1918-19 RBCORPBD UNDER 

Total to bnd 

At end OF 

Province. 


1918-19 

1917-18. 

Education. 

Other Aeads.* 

OF 1918-19. 

1918-19. 



Recur- 1 

Non-re- 

Recur- 

Non-re- 

Recur- 



Non-re- 

Recur- 

Non-re- 

Recnr- 

Non-re- 


4 

ring. 1 

curring 

ring. 

curring. 

ring. 


H 

curring. 

ring. 

curring. 

ring. 

curring. 

Madras ... 


132‘84 

1 

69*46 

104*44 

52*88 

aTt)2, 

125 

•36 

I'Ot 

1 13**4* 

SS*I4 

*42 

1 

?4-32 

Bjmbay 

• m» 1 

1 104 3^ 

61-69 

58-93 

4* *57 

15*42 

3*45 

•09 

•31 

74 43* 

45*33 

2088 

16-36 

Bengal 


19811 

ISO’76 

109*44 

8177 

25 95 

1 S8 

*93 

‘13 

136*32 

83*78 

61*79 

66*98 

United Provinces 


liJ‘30 

76 02 

89*33 

46*69 

21*64 


»*33 

4*76 

112*30 

S**4S 

aaa 

24*57 

Punjab 


6566 

4b’S8 

50*72 

39*39 

12*72 



• •• 

63*44 

3f39 

2*22 

h7 19 

Burma 

• IS 

SI 25 

38*25 

31*44 

24*54 

769 

3*78 

aa* 

•03 

39*13 

28-35 

12*12 

990 

Bmar and Orissa 

•«« 

83 34 

4283 

53 39 

25*72 

12-82 

•04 

2*50 

1*63 

6s 71 

*7-39 

*4*63 

15*44 

Central Provinces nnd 













Berar 

... 

43*99 

25*88 

34*69 

19 *’9 

9*4 

*3* 

•a. 1 

1 

43 93 

20*26 

*06 

5*62 

Assam 

aa 

28 39 

1600 

1/ oo 

15-70 

4*89 

■OS 

39 


23*08 

*5*75 

5’3« 

•25 

North-West Frontiei 













Province 


15*48 

6*07 

11*97 

6*07 


*«r 

«a« 

... 

15*18 

6*07 

•30 

a*t 

Other Administrations 

20‘O7 

iS 70 

14-60 

17*81 

1*89 

*12 

1*94 

*27 

i 8*43 

18’20 

1*64 

•SO 

Totals 


85574 

55224 

576*74 

37203 

*43*09 

10*88 

7*54 

8'20 

727*37 

39* I* 

128*37 

161,13 


♦ Edit atiomt expendirtirt through PuMic Works. Medical and other Departments. 
















Government of India Resolution on 

Industrial Commission Report 

this Report see the Annual Regiiter for J9I9) 

November 15,—1519 

Thj Government of India received the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission on the 29 th October 1918 and the Local 
GU)verfiment8 were addressed on the 7 th December 1918 when their 
views on certain questions of principle were asked for. On receipt 
of these the Government, of India placed their opinions and the 
proposals before the Secretary of State in their despatch, dated the 
4 th Juno 1919 , The Secretary of State’s reply in his despatch, 
dated the 25 th September 1919 , has since been received. The report 
itself has been in the hands of the public since November 1918 , and 
has formed the subject of numerous comments and discussions both 
in India and in England. The Government of India are arranging 
to constitute committees to deal with the proposals of the Industrial 
Commission for the creation of a chemical service and of an Indian 
stores department. The terms of reference and the personnel of 
each of these committees will shortly be announced. 'With the 
Secretary of State’s sanction the Government of India have ordered 
the reconstitution of the Indian Munitions Board as a Board of 
Industries and Munitions to perform* the duties described in para¬ 
graph 6 of the Secretary of State’s despatch. The Government of 
India have expressed in paragraph 35 of their despatch their high 
appreciation of the services ^ the Indian Industrial Commission with 
which they are glad to find that the Secretary of State associates 
himself. The thanks of the Government of India are hereby 
conveyed to the Commission and to its President, Sir Thomas 
Holland, for their labours and • for the comprehensive and well- 
consideied scheme set forth in their report. The Government of 
India are confideUt that the members of the Commission will be able 
to look back to their woi*k in years to come as the starting^ point of 
a new era of co-operation between the Government and the industrial 
public for the economic advancement of India and that their zealous 
endeavour to this end will find its host reward in the results which 
the Government of India confidently anticipate from it. 

The l^cretary of State’s despatch 25 th, September, 19 I 9 
Mr. Montagu writes to the Viceroy :—I accept the two fundamental 
principles underlying the recommendations of the Commission, first 
that in future the Government should play an active part in the 
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industrial development of the country^ secondly that the Government 
cannot undertake this work unless provided with adequate adminis¬ 
trative equi[inient. and forearmed with reliable scientific and technical 
advice. Following on the acceptance of these principles I agree that 
suitably equipped organisations should be set up in the provincial 
Governments and in the Central Government in giving elfeot to this 
policy. State assistance will take various forms such as research, 
■the survey of natural resources, technical and scientific advice, 
educational facilities,' commercial and industrial intelligence, the 
establishment of pioneering and demonstration factories, financial 
help, the purchase of Government stores in India whether in the 
usual way of business or ui.der a guarantee of purchase over a fixed 
period, and-probably also fiscal measures. The extent to which 
and the manner in which assistance under each of these heads can 
appropriately be given will doubtless be considered by Your 
Excellency’s Government. The detailed recommendations of the 
Commission are examined. It seems desirable that concurrently with 
tlio establishment of the new depai-traent the powers of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of los il Governments in i-egard to direct financial 
assistance which are now exceedingly limited should be precisely 
defined. I would be ghd therefore if after considering Chapters 14 
and 20 of the repoi-t you would favour me with your views first, on 
the main question of the forms which the financial assistance may 
legitimately take, and secondly on the subsidiary question of the 
limits within which and the conditions under which such assistance 
may be given by the Government of India and the local Governments. 
It would be premature to discuss at this stage the fiscal issue which 
was deliberately excluded from the scope of the Commission’s 
enquiry and I am not prepared to make any pronouitcemont on this 
aspect of the case until the representatives of the people have been 
given an opportunity to express their views. The question will hav6 
to be faced in the near future. I am confident that in the discus¬ 
sions that will take place in India the interest of the Empire as a 
whole will receive due consideration. Connected with the fiscal 
question are other needs such as greater initiative and further 
mcentives to production, as well as increased efficiency of labour, 
ou will doubtless consider how fai‘ this can l>o fostered, and I would 
hei-e only remark in regard to labour that if the efficiency of labour 
be increased even to a moderate extent India could probably hold 
er own. If therefore development is to proceed on sound lines and 
***^ *** ^ obtained, labour must be made more 
0 went in India where the workers are unorganised. A special obliga- 
lon lies upon the Government to study their welfare and to secure 
01 tiieii better education, Letter housing and a higher standard of 
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living. By her adherence to the International Labour Convention, 
India will now become subject in respect of labour conditions to 
international criticism.- This need not be resented as it is in the 
best interest of the country that present conditions should bo 
improved, provided that it is recognised that Indian conditions are 
radically different from those of .western countries and that western 
standards cannot at. once be applied. 

Turning now to the points referred to in your letter, I approve 
in principle the proposal that the provincial departments of industry 
should be set up on the general lines laid down by the Commission. 

1 accept also the proposed definition of the functions of these depart¬ 
ments except that relating to the control of industrial and technical 
education. I suggest that the local Governments should be left free 
to revise the list of duties enumerated in paragraph 3 of your letter, 
so that the new departments may not at the outset be over-weighted, 
and that so far as possible the branch of work for which the Director 
is responsible may be in harmony with the scheme of constitutional 
reforms. Under any arrangements the. Director’s duties roust 
apparently include both reserved and transferred subjects, but the 
less this is so the better. • For these and other reasons I would prefer 
to reserve further consideration of the question of handing over 
the control of technical education to the new departments. Your 
Excellenry’s Government are not yet prepared to foi-raulate pi'oposals 
regarding the organisation of the Imperial department of industries, 
but propose to set up as an interim - authority a Board of 
Committees which would close the war commitments of the 
Indian Munitions Board, take over from the Commerce and Indus¬ 
tries Department certain items of workj undertake the ii.itial work 
of organisation and in particular frame detailed proposals for its now 
permanent department. I sanction this proposal and agree that the 
Board should retain the powers now possessed by the Munition 
Board until a permanent department has been .created. The Board 
would not be attached, to. any department of your Excellency’s 
Government, but would be under the direct charge of the Viceroy, 
the President of the Board taking part in Council meetings when 
industrial questions are discussed, but with no power of voting. I 
am glad to observe that in defining the relations between the 
Imperial and Provincial departments, you favour a large measure of 
provincial independence and that within their general financial and 
other powers the Local Governments would be given a free hand 
subject to the reasonable reservations detailed in paragraphs 18 and 
19 of your letter. I have, however, little doubt that the .Local 
Governments, limited as they will be in respect of resources and 
staff, will readily seek advice and assistance of the Imperial depart- 
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nieiit, but fof the most psitfc refewiic© should bo voluntary and the 
necessity of obtaining previous sanction should as far as possible be 
avoided. When the permanent ImpeiiaJ Department has been sot 
up it should) when opportunity offers, be placed in charge of a 
Member of the Council. The volume of the work of the Depart¬ 
ment is necessarily uncertain^ but. it is not improbable that at the 
outset it will sufficiently occupy the whole time of a Member,, and 
ill that case I shall not object to a separate membership for industi'ios 
w'hen legislative authority has been obtained to increase the number 
of members of Councii, Wt as the w'oi'k of all the civil departments 
of Your Excellency’s Goveniment will be affected in various degrees 
when the scheme of constitutional reforms becomes operative and as 
a I'eadjustment of portfolios will then become necessai’y, the desir¬ 
ability of placing cognate subjects such as Commerce, under the charge 
of the member for Industries should’ be kept in view. The ai^u- 
monts advanced in your letter have hot convinced me that it is 
desirable that these two branches of administration should be placed 
permanently in charge of separate Members. 1 approve the appoint¬ 
ment of expert committees to eonsidec the rccomraendatiors of All- 
India scientific services. Each Committee should be directed to frame 
detailed proposals for the organisation and terms of employment of 
the services if it considers its creation advisable, and to formulate 
proposals for the location and equipment of resoaich laboratories. I 
accept the principle of an All-India industrial service and agree that 
although a training in some form of mechardcal engineering will in 
most cases be the best basis of recruitment, this qualification should 
not in all cases be required. I understand that it is your intention 
not to include in the service men of the foreman type or experts 
engaged for special purposes on short term agreements, but to reserve 
it for men of good education with technical qualifications of business 
training. Fi'om this reservoir Provincial Directors and Deputy 
Directors of Industries, Factory managers and perhaps also Factory 
and Mines inspectors, might he drawn if suitable men are available. 
1 also accept the generd prir.cii>le of an agency for the purchase and 
inspection of stores in India and approve the appointment of a 
committee to work out the detailed organisation for an Ii’dian stores 
department. It has been suggested that with a view to keeping 
the Indian and Home departments np-to-date a co-ordination of 
their methods and intor-changes of rei*8onr.el should take place. 
This suggestion will no doubt be considered by your Committee. I 
desire to associate myself with your cordial appreciation of the work 
of the Commission, 
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The Influenza Epidemic 1918. 

The following are extracts from the Report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner to the Government of India, Major Nonnaii White, 
issued ill March 1919 . 

The pandemic of influenza, from which India has been suffering, 
was more widespred and moi'e virulent than any recorded in the history 
of disease. Ko other outbreak .hitherto experienced has approached 
it in intensity and it .is doubtful whether any epidemic disease iu the 
world’s history has ever ; devastated such large areas of the globe in 
so short a time, and to such a degree as did influenza in 1918 . 
The virulence of the outbreak far exceeded that of the influenza 
pandemics of UOJ, 1837 , 1847 and 1890 , which were the five 
years of outstanding influenza, mortality in the last ceiitm-y. More¬ 
over,. in respect to the frequency of serious complications, the 
recent outbreak w’as exceptional in most of the affected areas from 
which reports ai'e available. In. many countries the epidemic 
assumed proportions of a. national calamity. This was certainly 
the case in India. • From the incomplete , information at present 
available, it would appear that no country suffered as severely as did 
India during the last quarter of 1918 . Altogether influenza w^as 
responsible for a death roll of approximately five millions in British 
India alone. Detailed information regarding the incidence of the 
disease in Native States is not available at the time of writing but 
it is unlikely that the iuflueuza mortality therein fell short of one 
million. Without fear of exaggeration, it can be stated then that 
in a few months influenza was responsible for six million deaths in 
India, that is to say, more than half the mortality attributable to 
plague in the twenty tw'o years during wLLh plague has prevailed in 
epidemic form in this country. 

3 . In the earliest stages of the outbreak in India, as in most 
other countries affected the disease ran a mild course and the 
mortality rate was almost insignificant. With the onset of the 
second epidemic wave fatal complications chiefly affecting the lungs 
and respiratory tract became very prevalent and were responsible 
for mortality rates which in many cases were without parallel. The 
disease spread with lightning rapidity and very few sections of the 
population escaped. Town and village alike suffered, but on the whole, 
the mortality and distress was greater in rural than in urban areas. 

4 . With the rapid increase iu mortality which accompanied 
the second epidemic wave, wild rumours as to the nature and 
causation of the disease, having little or no foundation in fact, 
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bdcatno extremely prevalent and it would be well to clear the air 
of some of these, should such false ideas still prevail. 

Not a new or War disease. 

There is not the least evidence that the disease was any other 
than influenza ; it was in no sense a new disease. It was not an 
unusual manifestation of plague, the two . diseases, are completely 
separate and distinct. There is no evidence which directly connects 
the epidemic with the war, influenza is not a ‘‘war disease” and it 
prevailed more virulently in countries remote from the war .areas 
than it did in those which were the scene of military operations. 
There is no evidence that the disease originates in malnutrition ; 
it prevailed in virulent form in countries such as the United States 
of America where food was by no means scarce j the well-to-do 
I.C.S. classes were in ro sense immune to attack. The incidence of 
the disease was very high in the well-fed British troops in India ;■ 
incidentally it may be noted that the incidence was gi eater among 
British than among Indian troops. Though i o claim that the di¬ 
sease originates in malnutrition can then be substantiated, it cannot 
be denied that malnutrition was occasionally a factor of importance 
in determining a fatal issue. A sufficiency of nourishing food both 
during the attack and during convalescence is more than desimble 
and it was most unfortunate that the epidemic should have afflicted 
India in a year when the monsoon had failed. During the latter 
half 6! 1918 the stocks of food grains in India were relatively low, 
prices were abnormally high and scarcity of fodder w'as responsible 
for the scarcity of milk which was in some phices almost unprocu¬ 
rable. Such wild unfounded rumours as those which attributed the 
pandemic to the extensive use of poison gas on the western front, 
or fo the evil machinations of our unscrupulous enemy would scarce¬ 
ly liave deserved mention had they not been so current in India 
during the months of October and November 1918 , 

5 . The wide prevalence of the disease under the most diverse 
climatic conditions makes it impossible that unusual metiorologiV d 
conditions should have played any important part in producing the 
high morbidity rates as they appear to have had in India, but litllo 
effect on mortality. The recent outbreak has in fact demonstrated 
conclusively that influenza can spread with almost equal facility 
under most diverse climatic conditions. In this connection the 
second virulent wave, which inflicted so great a death rate on the 
world’s population, Was experienced in nearly every country at or 
about the same time. As widely separated and dissimilar places as 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Switzerland, Tangier, 
Sierra Leona, South Africa, Canada, United States, Aden, Persia, 
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Mesopotamia, Afglianistan and all parts of India, all suffered from a 
very virulent epidemic wave in the month of October. The disease 
persisted into the following month towards the end of which there 
was an appreciable decline in the morbidity and mortality rates 
almost everywhere. This synchronisation of . outbreak of the dis¬ 
ease in an extremely virulent form in places so diverse as regards 
climatic and other condilions, is a phenomenon impossible to explain 
on any theory that has ever been advanced to solve the problems 
presented by the rise and decline of great epidemics. 

6 . There is no doubt whatever that the virus of influenza 
is .T living germ capable of being transmitted directly from man to 
man.^ The nature of this germ is still a matter about which dog¬ 
matic assertions are unwarranted. The so called influenza bacillus 
was certainly almost constantly present in the cases investigated 
during the second severe epidemic wave in India; it does not 
appear to have been demonstrated so frequently during the early 
mild stages of the epidemic. Whether the influenza bacillus is 
the true cause of the disease or merely a constant concomitant 
is a question that is open to doubt. Recent observations that 
have been made in France indicate the possibility that the true 
cause of the disease is in some state of its life history ultrami- 
ci'oscopic, or .in other words a germ so infinitely minute that the 
highest powers of the microscope are unable to demonstrate it. Bo 
the primary cause of influenza what it may the mortality of the 
recent outbreak was almost entirely due to secondary infections 
with other disease producing germs notably the pneumococcus 
germ which commonly causes pneumonia. The pneumococcus was 
constantly associated with fatal cases in India. Much of the 
mortality in England and other European countries was asciibed 
to secondary infection with ‘ streptococcus *—another disease 
produoirg germ. No constant association of germs of this latter 
class with severe influenza cases was noted in .India though its 
occurence has been reported, for example from Assam. 

7 . Another very striking feature’ of the recent outbreak was 
the extreme rapidity with which the disease spread over the 
globe, a rapidity so great that modern increased facilities for rapid 
human intercourse fail to supply an altogether adequate explanation. 

8 . Some authorities affirm that an attack of the disease confers 
very slight and transient, if any, immunity. If true, it is rather 
difficult to explain the very short duration of the severe outbreaks, 
which have been experienced in India, and the complete, or almost 
complete, disappearance of the disease from [ilaces which a few 
months back were in the throes oi a most, virulent outbreak. 
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Several reports that have been received c^l attention to the rarity ot 
two att,acks in the same individual. i 

10 . ■ The first intimation that we had in India of the incidence 
of an unusual cause of sickness was in the month of June. Towards 
the end of that month many employees of. offices, banks, etc., in the. 
city of Bombay were incapacitated by fever ; mill hands and others' 
were likewise sufferirg. The moit^ility in Bombay city during the 
first half of June was not abnormal. ' In the middle of June sporadic 
cases were noted- in Calcutta, and in Madras towards the end of 
June. ' The cases that occurred early in the-outbreak were so mild, 
and the mortality caused thereby was so insignificant that it is almost 
impossible to fix a date for the commencement of the epidemic in 
India. Consequently it is extiemely difficult to ascertain the source 
ircm which, infection was introduced. It is by no means certain 
that infection was rot already pre-existent in India. In this con¬ 
nection the (Sanitary Commissioner to the Government of Bombay 
dcsciibes an outbreak of infectious disease in the Thana district 
during the early months of 1918 . which in certain respects resembled 
infiuenza very closely. It is cotewovtby, however, that some of the 
earliest cases diognised in Bombay occurred on board a transport 
that arrived in that port at the ei d of May ; while in dock a number 
of cases of influenza occurred among the crew, who had free commu¬ 
nication with the city. The fact that no cases of influenza were 
noted on board the transport prior to its arrival in Bombay makes 
it by no means certain that the vessel in question was instrumental 
in importing infection into the city. Influenza was likewise reported 
from Karachi in the month of June. In the month of July the disease 
was fairly ^videspread, being reported as far afield as the Punjab , 
and the submontane districts of the United Provinces. Reports of 
outbreaks of influenza among troops" were received in July from 
Maymyo, Karachi, Lansdowne, Julbulpore, . Abbottabad, Khandwa, 
Fort Lockhart, Quetta, Dohra Dun, Mutti-a and Chakrata. Though 
widespread throughout the country during -July a»:<i August the 
disease was i-ot accompanied by ary very appreciable increase in the 
mortality rates. . In the middle of September, howevei, the mortality 
in BomW city began to rise in an alarming manner until the 6th of 
October on which day 768 deaths were recorded. This second 
viiulent epidemic wave occurred somewhat later in other parts of 
India and the total mortality of India in the month of October is 
without pai'ftllel, 



Female Education in India. 

Government of India Resolution—1st Oct. 1919. 

Introduction. 

On the 12th October, 1915, a memorial on the subject of the 
education of girls in India was presented to His Majesty’s Secre¬ 
tary of State for India by an influential deputation. The 
memorial emphasised points which had long caused anxiety to 
the Government of India—the insignificant number of girls under 
instruction, the disparity in this respect of the condition of the 
male and female portions of the population and the consequent 
danger to the social well-being of the Indian community. It re¬ 
commended the formation of a representative committee to 
enquire into the whole subject, Mr. Chamberlain, in welcoming 
the deputation and agreeing with it as to the importance of the 
subject, observed that similar representations had apparently not 
been made in India, indicated that the times were not- propitious 
for the launching of schemes which carried serious financial con¬ 
sequences and left the question of a committee to be decided by 
the Government of India. The memorial was forwarded by the 
Secretary of State with his Public despatch No.' x 91, dated the 
5th November, 1915. The Government of India deemed it 
preferable to invite local Governments to obtain the opinions of 
competent persons, local bodies, existing committe':s and other 
'authorities and to forward them with an expression of their own 
views. The replies have been received and furnish a mass of 
valuable evidence upon a difficult subject. 

It was the intention of the Government of India to place their 
views bn this important subject together with those of the local 
Governments before the public by means of a Resolution, 
Various causes led them to postpone this action. The issues 
connected with the education of boys, which, as explained in their 
circular letter No. 750, dated the 2nd September, 1918, had long 
been under consideration, the question of organization raised by 
'the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, and finally the 
desire to await the views of the Calcutta University' Commission, 
all these afforded ample reason for delaying their pronouncement 
upon so vital and so difficult a matter. Though these causes still 
to some extent operate, it is now possible roughly to forecast the 
influences which will affect education, and the Government of 
India are no longer willing to withold their pronouncement 

• 8 
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upon the conclusions at which they have arrived. The replies 
sent by local Governments with their enclosures run to .great 
length, It has, therefore, been decided not to reprint them, 
though it is possible that some local Governments may desire to 
publish them. The views of the Calcutta University Cpm- 
mission are now public property and an off-print of the chapters 
dealing with the education of women has been made. 

Need for Elasticity. 

Even now those conclusions can be put forward only with the 
reserve demanded in a subject regarding which it is difficult to 
dogmatise for the whole of India. In their Resolution No. 301- 
C. D., dated the 'aist February, 1913, the Government of India 
recognized that the existing customs and ideas opposed to the 
education of girls require different handling in different parts of 
the country and hesitated to lay down general lines of policy 
which might hamper local Governments. They contented them¬ 
selves with commending five points for consideration. They 
adhere to those general propositions, which, especially that re¬ 
garding the type of education to be imparted, will be found 
repeated in the present Resolution also. 

Causes op Backwardness, 

The difficulties which retard the education of girls in India are 
too well-known to require elaborate repetition. The Calcutta 
University Commission have emphasised those arising from early 
marriage, purda and the distrust of western education. In doing 
so, they have described the condition of things prevalent in 
Bengal. Not all those difficulties are found or at least found in 
an equal degree in all parts of India, in some of which, for instance, 
the institution of/Jrryrfa is for the most part unknown. But the 
extent to which obstacles arising from these causes, from con¬ 
servatism, from ideas of caste, etc., influence the result, is evident 
from the fact that only 0*9 per cent of the Hindu female popula¬ 
tion in India and I'l per cent of the Mohamedan is under in¬ 
struction ; while among Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians and Parsees, the percentages are 23, 8*3 and 14*6 res¬ 
pectively. The paucity of educated girls in the larger communi¬ 
ties is a matter of profund concern to the Government, as it was 
to the deputation which waited upon the Secretary of State, 
The disparity between the numbers respectively of boys and girls 
under education constitutes, as that deputation remarked, a grave 
danger to social well-being. The problem is as yet hardly an 
educational one. It has its roots in the very fabric of society and 
only a radical change in the life, customs and ideals of the country 
will effect its solution. 
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Recent Progress. 

Nevertheless the progress that has been made is far from 
negligible. The total number of girls at school at the time of the 
Education Commission of 1882 was 127,000, In 1915-16—the 
year in which the deputation waited upon the Secretary of State 
—it was 1,186,000 and in 1917-18 it was 1,264,000. Expansion 
in recent years has been partially checked by the effects of the 
wav. But it is noticeable that in ten years between 1907 and 
1917 the number almost doubled. In 1882, again, the proportion 
of girls to boys under instruction was i to 20. In 1917-18, it was 
I to 5*3- This expansion has been due largely to the labours and 
enthusiasm of a number of philanthropic individuals and societies 
and partly to a gradual improvement in public sentiment in some 
of the urban areas. It is also largely due to the constant pressure 
and perseverance of the educational officers of Government, 
male and female, who in the face of much discouragement have 
maintained their efforts for further development—sometimes in 
the face of apathy and suspicion. The question has been reviewed 
from time to time, as by the Commission of 1882 and in the 
Government of India resolutions of 1904 and 1913. Programmes 
of expansion were requested from the local Governments in 19 ii 
and 1913 and the subject has been carefully considered in recent 
years by the provincial Governments. Conferences have been 
held, opinions collected, policies outlined, special committees 
appointed, new schools opened, new arrangements made for 
training and inspection and new subjects introduced into the 
curricula. 

Hopeful Si&ns for the Future. 

Thus the expansion in numbers has grown with enhanced 
rapidity in recent periods and the interest taken in the subject 
has increased. It is on the interest evinced by the public in the 
education of girls that future development primarily depends. 
As the Calcutta University Commission have pointed oat, the 
paucity of private effort (as distinct from Government and missio-n 
ary effort) in the matter of the post-elementary training of girls 
which characterises Bengal is not discoverable in all parts of 
India j and in the city of Bombay alone there are nine private 
high schools for girls. Indeed in some parts of the Bombay 
Presidency private effort has manifested itself in a remarkable 
manner. The success of two women’s colleges in Madras is con¬ 
spicuous and significant. Improvements in the quality of the 
education of the male sex are calculated to produce a correspon¬ 
ding influence in the attitude towards the upbringiug of women. 
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The loosening in some areas of the joint family system will force 
younger women, no longer under the tutelage and often the con¬ 
servative influence of their elders, to seek in education some 
equipment against the calls made upon them by a new environ¬ 
ment. The gradual changes, social and economic, which are 
slowly permeating the country are bound to have their effect and 
will, in the course of time, more and more be reflected in public 
opinion. 

Educational Difficulties. 

Turning to certain characteristics of the educational system 
which are often regarded as inimical to the development of girls’ 
education, it must be admitted that the influence of such defects 
as exist is very small in comparison with that of the larger causes 
which have been mentioned above and, with the disappearance of 
those causes, such defects are likely to find their own remedy. 
The chief difficulties which may be termed educational are the 
following :— 

<i) The difficulty of providing an adequate supply of competent 
teachers, Resort is still necessary, and is for many years likely 
to be necessary to the employment of foreigners and members of 
the domiciled community. Their .services are expensive. Indian 
Christians are also available ; but in many places, it is understood, 
orthodox opinion prefers instruction ^by members of the faith 
professed by the majority of the pupils. Hindu and Mahoitiedan 
women adopt the teaching profession only in small numbers. 
The employment of ti^en in girls’ schools is generally deprecated. 

(ii) The unsuitability of the curriculum. It is frequently 
asserted that the curriculum for girls too closely follows that for' 
boys. Over hslf 2 million girls are studying in boj’s’ schools p 
and for these it is not easy to devise any suitable system. In 
secondary schools there is a tendency on the part of many parents 
10 oppose any course save that laid down for the University 
Matriculation. Elsewhere attempts have been made I'o introduce 

a variety of courses. The question whether these attempts go 
far enough is discussed below. 

(iii) The dominance of the examination system. This defect 
prevails only in post-elementary institutions and to a- much 
■ lesser extent in middle than in high and collegiate institutions. 
But the extent to which, at least in Bengal, it affects higher 
.instruction is forcibly pointed out by Sir Michael Sadler’s Com- 
missidh. Secondary education for girls, says their Report, “labours 
under exceptional difficulties in Bengal ; it is surrounded by 
prejudices : it is distorted, even more unnaturally than tjie edu- 
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cation of boys, by the malign influence of the exaniinatton fetish.” 
The Commission “feel that the schools must be saved from the 
desolating domination of the examination system which how 
mischievously influences all their work.” 

In addition to these three main defects, there are others of 
minor importance. In the following paragraphs the different 
grades of education will be considered and suggestions made for 
improvement with special reference to the difficulties mentioned 
in this and in preceding passages. 

Primary Education. 

More than nine-tenths of the girls under instructions are -in 
the primary stage. Of a total 01.19,395 primary schools, 554 are 
managed by Government, 3,106 by local bodies, and 15,735 by 
private agency. Of these last, 13,067 are in receipt of aid from 
public funds. The Government of India have laid down the 
principle that local bodies should assume a more direct responsi¬ 
bility for the evolution and management of primary education, 
In their circular letter No, 873, dated the 19th September, 1916, 
they suggested the withdrawal, whenever this is reasonably 
feasible, of such restrictions as at present exist on the activities 
of local bodies regarding such matters as the provision of 
buildings, the hours of attendance, the grant of holidays, the rates 
of pay, the levy of fees, the disbursement of grants-in aid, the 
creation and filling up of appointments, the punishment and 
dismissal of teachers and (subject to certain conditions) the open,. 
ing and closing of schools. Difficulties have been anticipated by 
some of those consulted in the application of these suggestions to 
girls’ schools. Some local bodies have not evinced much interest 
in the education of girls. There is a tendency to subordinate it 
to that of boys. Expert opinion is often lacking. On the one 
hand Government, on the other some special sort of agency, is 
regarded as a suitable organization for the management of institu¬ 
tions, The Government of India have carefully considered these 
opinions. Where Government already manages schools, they 
have no desire to see the system radically altered, since the 
existence of such institutions evinces the interest of Government 
in this branch of education and sometimes results in the mainte¬ 
nance of model institutions. Still less do they desire to interfere 
with privately managed schools, the good work done by many of 
which they are glad to recognise. But in view of the relation 
between boys’ and girls’ education, the advisability of engaging 
local sentiment and interest to the utmost and the policy of 
strengthening local bodies by the delegation to them of large 
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and important functions, the Government of India maintain that 
those bodies, already constituted as the proper agencies for the 
diffusion of elementary instruction, must continue to be such in 
the case of girls and that upon their enthusiasm and the capability 
for management which they display the future of girls’ primary 
schools will largely depend. The same remarks apply to the 
divisional boards recently set up in Burma where there are no 
district boards. 


Breed for the Co-operation of I»adies. 

At the same time the Government of India realise that local 
bodies, as at present constituted, may sometimes be found lacking 
in zeal for gtrls’ education and in the particular experience which 
would enable them successfully to handle it. There is no objec¬ 
tion therefore to the establishment of advisory committees or to 
the inclusion of persons versed in the problem of girls’ education 
as supernumerary members on the educational committees to 
which local bodies ordinarily delegate some portion of their func¬ 
tions. It is desirable that in such matters the assistance of ladies 
should, so far as possible, be utilised. 

Lines on which Future Expansion m&y proceed. 


The most important matter for consideration in the education 
of girls is its wider expansion. Recent legislation has placed 
new powers in the hands of local bodies in certain provinces. In 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar and 
Orissa some classes of local bodies can now elect for compulsory 
elementary education in the case of boys ; and in Bombay and the 
United Provinces the provision for compulsion can be extended 
to girls. It is hoped that these measures will bear fruit. In the 
meantime, however, local Government and local bodies would do 
well to collaborate in the work of surveys for expansion. The 
Government of India are aware of the (JifEculties of the question. 
The grounds which lead to the opening of a Government or 
board school often consist in the belief that there is some demand 
for education at the centre selected. The results are sometimes 
disappointing and it is occasionally found necessary to close the 
school in order to obviate waste of funds. It is suggested that 
even at the risk of incurring expenditure which, in the first 
instance, might appear unremunerative, it would be well to create 
opportunities for education upon some systematised plan, such 
as the founding of a girls’ school in every centre which contains 
a secondary boy’s school, whether ot the middle or the high 
grade, Other systems will doubtless suggest themselves to local 
Governments as guides. 
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Interest of Lower Classes to Be Safeguarded. 

In order to obviate the possibility that educational benefits 
may in some places be monopolised by those classes of the com¬ 
munity which have enjoyed the larger share of them in the past, 
it will be necessary to keep a watchful eye upon the interests of 
depressed and less fortunate classes, It is to be recognised, 
however, that in some cases the feeling against association with 
certain castes is more strongly accentuated in-the case of girls 
than of boys. Such feeling, if it were to be ignored in favour of 
the principle of free admission for all, might result in the occa¬ 
sional collapse of a school. While, therefore, it cannot be denied 
that maintenance or assistance from public funds involves the 
right of any child to admission to an institution, some reasonable 
discretion to be exercised in unavoidable cases must in practice 
be left to local authorities and the establishment of special schools 
for lower castes may be found necessary in some areas. 

Co-education. 

Since no measure is to be overlooked which promises even a 
possibility of success in prosecuting this most important object, 
' the Government of India would emphasise not only the founda¬ 
tion of new schools, grant of scholarships, etc., but also the reten¬ 
tion and, if necessary, the further development of other measures 
which are at present found in different provinces. Thus, over 
500,000 girls study in boys' schools. The defects of such an 
arrangement are fully appreciated; but in default of more 
adequate arrangements, it seems desirable that facilities should 
be offered for small girls in boys’ schools where girls’ schools are 
not to be found. Such devices, however, can in no case be re¬ 
garded as a substitute for the foundation of girls’ schools and it is 
doubtful whether the offer of special grants for girls studying in 
boys’ schools should be retained at any centre where a girls’ school 
is opened. 

Elementary Curricula. 

The general practice hitherto has been for a local Government 
through its Department of Public Instruction to prescribe for 
adoption sucli courses as the department considers generally 
suitable, with or without. a certain measure of latitude for local or 
individual needs. There is a good deal of public criticism of this 
arrangement on the gtounds, fi^rstly, that the courses do not allow 
sufficient variety and,secondly, that they are not properly adapted 
for the special use of girls. In regard to both these criticisms it 
is to be remembered that the bulk of the girls under primary 
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education—over 95 per cent—are in the lower primary or most 
rudimentary stage of education, and that if, as is inevitaSle, thev 
are first taught to read, write and figure in their own vernacular 
the margin for a variety of subjects either in the lower or in the 
upper primary stage is very narrow. The period during which 
girls are at school is very short and their attendance often 
irregular, so that out of the several additional subjects which are 
usually suggested for their instruction, it is impossible to expect 
that more than two or three at the most could be taught 
adequately in one school, even when teachers comoetent to 
handle them are to be found, without hopelessly overloading the 
curriculum and subjecting to a degree of study incomnatible 
with their physical powers even the few girls who proceed beyond 
the rudimentary stages. It is, however, the duly of Departments 
of Public Instruction to review from time to time the schemes 
of study so that these may correspond as far as possible with 
modern ideas and local opinion and to suggest for the higher 
primary classes a limited number of alternative courses. For the 
rest, the procedure laid down in the circular of the iglh Septem- 
be 1916, already alluded to, should be followed. Account should 
be taken of the fact that any such alternatives are meant primarily 
for schools where girls alone are taught and of the varying needs 
of different classes and tracts and of town and country; and it 
would add to the authority of these schemes if they could be set 
forth after consultation with intelligent un-official opinion. The 

courses having thus been devised, the local bodies concerned 
would be at liberty to prescribe for the classes concerned—both 

in their own schools and in those to which they give aid_the 

particular subjects to be studied, provided, of course, that the staff 
possesses the qualifications necessary for the teaching of those 
subjects. 

Desirability of Special Text-books; and of Religious 

Instruction. 

Two special points'arise in connection with the curriculum. 
It is a matter for consideration whether it would not be well to 
produce special text-books suitable for girls in the higher classes 

of primary schools. In some provinces the production of special 

text-books is believed to have been attended with success Second 
there is a growing feeling against the exclusion of religious 
teaching and observances from school life, and the feeling is more 
accentuated in the case of girls than in that of boys. In Govern- 
ment and board schools such teaching cannot ordinarily be given 
in school hours ; but the codes in several provinces adtnit of 
facilities for religious teaching out of school hours-and when 
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there is a demand for such teaching local arrangements may be 
made as far as possible to meet it. In Hindu schools the teaching 
of elementary Sanskrit, of tales from the epics or of religious 
music is often advocated with the object of introducing a religious 
element into the teaching. In schools predominently Mohamedan, 
the reading of the Koran is demanded and facilities for this can 
generally be given. The Government of India are of opinion 
that it would not be advisable to lay down any uniform system 
to be followed in all localities in respect of religious teaching 
either for boys or for girls but they feel that in the case of girls 
a rather greater degree of elasticity can be given to the curri¬ 
culum in this respect and local bodies should do what they 
reasonably can to meet genuine local sentiment in the matter. 

Secondary Edncation. 

Of the girls at school something less than 2 per cent , are in 
the secondrry stage, but the influence of this stage of education 
on the future of the country is very considerable and the problems 
which it presents aie among the most difflcult in the educational 
administration of the country. The management of the existing 
secondary schools is almost entirely in private hands. Government 
having but few schools of its own of local bodies fewer still, 
though the bulk of the schools receive financial aid from Govern¬ 
ment. In the case of boys, primary education is quite as much 
as local bodies can undertake. They may be expected to interest 
themselves in girls’ primary education also. In these circum¬ 
stances and for various reasons they cannot be expected to do 
anything substantial for girls’ secondary education. It will 
probably be necessary, therefore, that the general control and 
supply of funds should rest with the Gevernment, but this need 
not involve the management by Government of any large number 
of schools. The working of secondary education among girls is 
a matter of some delicacy in which a special degree of elasticity 
and personal feeling is required which Government can seldom 
hope to provide as adequately as private societies or individuals, 
and the general form of management should as at present be of 
a private character, aided by funds from Government, and under 
Government inspection and control. It would seem advisable, 
where possible, to associate with the Education Department one 
or more advisory committees, consisting as far as possible of 
ladies, similar to that previously constituted by the Government 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Such committees would be 
unnecessary where secondary schools are under fairly effective 
managing boards, and the personnel of the advisory com¬ 
mittees would largely be a repetition of that of the managing 
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boards of the several schools, Eflorts, however, might be made 
to induce the school authorities so to constitute their own boards 
as to render them, as far as possible, responsive to local public 
opinion as regards the character of the education to be imparted 
in the schools. 

Secondary Cnrricxilnm. 

There is no point upon which there is greater diversity of 
opinion than the character of the secondary education which 
should be imparted to girls. As in other countries, there are 
two main schools of thought. The difference between them is 
for various reasons more marked in India than elsewhere. The 
one school would bring up girls on lines as similar as possible to 
those laid down for boys and would prepare them for a tiniversity 
career. The other would prepare girls primarily for home life 
and hold that women should be educated in all that concerns 
enlightened mothering, a good standard of maternal physique, 
better care of infancy, appropriate feeding, care and management 
of children, effective attention to children’s diseases, and generally 
to their physical condition, good sanitary environment and 
other matters of domestic concern. 

Views of the Calcutta^ University Commission. 

This question has been discussed at length in the opinions 
which reached the Government of India as a result of their 
reference. The Government of India have also had the 
advantage of the views of the Calcutta University Commission 
on this subject and on that of the collegiate education of women. 
The portions of the reoort of the Commission which deal with 
this subject are chapters XIV and XXXVI, together with certain 
recommendations in chapter III. The condition of thing, which 
the Commission reviewed in Bengal, is not entirely reproduced 
in other parts of India, although the inadequate number of 
girls’ schools may be regarded as a common feature. 

Two Types of Secondary Schools Recommended 

The Commission recognize as already in existence two types 
of secondary schools. They suggest that in future schools should 
be so organized as to meet, on the one band, the needs of the 
majority who will spend their lives in the zenana and whose 
education will cease at an early age and, on the other hand, 
those of the small but important minority who will take to 
professional service or play a part in the progressive section of 
Indian society. Both these types would fall under the general 
control of a body which the Commission call the Board of 
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Secondary and Intermediate Education. It is an important 
part of their proposals that this board should generally manage 
the education now' classed as secondary and also that which at 
present ends with the Intermediate examination, they propose, 
however, for schools for the former type of girls {which they 
denominate parda-nishin schools) a special body acting under the 
board and consisting very largely of women. For girls of the 
second type they consider that the maintenance of schools 'of the 
existing pattern will still be recessary and that the standard of 
attainment should as nearly as possible correspond with that of 
boys’ schools. At the same time the subjects of the course might 
with advantage be modified so as to avoid too sharp a difTerentia- 
tion between the parda-nishin and the non-parda school. The 
Commission have recommended the creation of a standing 
committee on girls’ eduction which would be advisory to the 
Secondary and Intermediate Board and which would frame the 
curricula and conduct the examinations for these schools. The 
Government of India have not yet fully considered the various 
proposals of the Commission. They recognize that the creation 
of parda-nishin schools will be a matter of difficulty and of 
very great expense and they do not overlook the obstacles which 
in some parts of India have stood in the way of what is now known 
as the system of zanana classes. They fully accept, however, the 
two principles which underlie the proposals of the Commission,, 
namely, the modification of the curriculum in order to suit the 
needs of girls and women of different classes and secondly, the 
utilization of the advice of ladies in formulating a suitable system 
of instruction. They also heartly endorse the statement of the 
Commission that the parda-nishin school will eminently be a 
field for the munificence of enlightened Indians, without whose 
aid and encouragement schools of this type are scarcely likely to 
come into existence or to thrive. 

Effect of Examinations. 

The oppressive effect of examinations upon girls has been a 
matter of constant complaint. The Government of India endorse 
the view of the Commission that in the case pardanishin 
schools there should be some form of examination at the end of 
the course, but that it should not be compulsory and that it 
should be differentiated from the corresponding examination for 
boys and conducted in part through oral tests by competent 
women visiting examiners ; and that in non-parda schools it 
would be the duty of the Secondary; and Intermediate Board to 
ensure that the standards of attainment represented by the ex¬ 
amination* correspond to those of the examination for boys, 
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though this would not imply the use of identical papers, nor pre¬ 
clude the use of oral tests or the weighing of records of school 
work, which in view of the small number of pupils concerned 
would be soecially practicable and easy. 

Importance of Middle English Schools. 

The remarks made above apply especially to high .<ichools. 
But for a long time to come the midle school will represent an 
institution of great importance in the education of girls, seeing 
that in view of the paucity of high schools, the great expense 
involved in their maintenance and the social causes which still 
hamper progress, the middle school is likely often to remain 
the only inslilutinn to which the majority of girls who desire 
education above the elementary stage can aspire and beyond 
which it will be impossible for many of them by reason of social 
exigencies, etc , to proceed. Opinions are divided regarding the 
stage at which the teaching of English should commence. This 
is one of those matters in which the Government of India consider 
that respect should be paid to local opinion. It is Obvious, 
however, from reports which have reached them that the value of 
English education among girls is much appreciated and they 
would strongly urge upon local Governments the advisability of 
establishing a close network •f Anglo-vernacular middle schools 
which will provide women suitable for training as teachers of 
lower classes and will perhaps more than any other type of 
institution disseminate an interest in the advancement of girls’ 
education. 

Collegiate Education. 

The number of girls at present studying in Arts Colleges is 
914. The Calcutta University Commission have declared that the 
intermediate classes do not properly from a part of collegiate or 
university education. If this proposition is accepted (and it had 
previously been put forward by various authorities in India) then 
the number cf girls who are doing rea luniversity work is infinite¬ 
simal—in the three colleges m Calcutta the Commission found 
that there are only 53 students attempting such work. The 
Government of India, however, are impressed with the success 
already mentioned of the two women’s colleges in Madras. 

Calcutta University Commission’s Eecommendations, 

Among the recommendations of the Commissions are the 
following. In view of the small number of girls concerned the 
work of the intermediate and degree stages might continue to be 
carried on under the same direction and by the same teachers. 
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though, so far as possible, the intermediate work should be done 
by school methods and should also be developed at some selected 
high schools. There is need for inclusion in university courses 
for girls of subjects whch are likely to appeal specially to women. 
A Board should be constituted in the reorganized University of 
Calcutta on lines (similar to the standing committee advisory to 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education), which 
would organize the provision of advanced education and make 
proposals regarding the adaptation of the degree courses to the 
needs of women, subject to the approval of the academic 
authorities of the University. On the difficult subject of economy 
in university training for women the Commission emphasise 
the need of co-operation among the colleges. They consider 
that, while university classes should as a matter of principle be 
open to qualified women students, under existing circumstances 
such facilities will be very little used. The conditions which 
prevail in Be-igal in this respect are not to be found in all portions 
of India. In Bombay and elsewhere a certain number of women 
Study in men’s colleges and this is particularly the case in pro¬ 
fessional colleges. The Government of India, however, fully 
realize the desirablity of instituting separate collegiate institutions 
for women staffed by women, but with arrangements, if necessary, 
for lectures in certain subjects by the professor of neighbouring 
men’s colleges. Their views upon the other recommendations of 
the Commission must naturally await the consideration of the 
Commission’s proposals for university education as a whole. 

Training of Teachers. 

It is desired on all hands that schools should be staffed by 
trained women teachers j but the number of Indian ladies who 
are willing to teach or capable of doing so is yet limited. The 
number of those under training has indeed shown an appreciable 
increase during recent years^ and now stands at 3,096 as against 
2234 in 1915- These numbers, however, are altogether in¬ 
adequate. It is, therefore, often unavoidable to employ to^ a 
lage extent the services of mission societies of English ladies 
specially-.recruited and. trained, of members of the domiciled com¬ 
munity and of Indian Christians. The labours of these classes of 
workers are responsible for much of the progress which has already 
been made. Naturally, however,' there is a feeling in many 

Quarters that Indian.girls should be instructed by those of their 

own race and creed. A considerable number of European ladies at 
present employed in leduoation in India are aciuMly engaged in 

preparation :Qf Indian women for this profession! ■ 
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Source of Supply. 

The Calcutta University Commission recognize that women 
teachers of two types are required—those capable of doing 
high school work and of teaching through the medium of English 
and those who teach in primary schools and the lower classes of 
secondary schools. The Government of India consider that the 
supply of the second class of teachers will best be met from among 
the pupils of the middle schools which they would like to see 
established after the pupils have undergone a supplementary 
course of training ; and from thd widows* homes which have been 
established in several parts of India. The sources of supply, 
however, should not be utilized to the exclusion of the existing 
training schools, which, on a limited scale, are doing most useful 
work. 

As regards teachers of higher type, the Commission recognize 
that, if their programme of development is to be carried out, 
the necessary recruits can at present only be obtained from 
Britain or America. This remark, however (written in applica> 
tion to the Presidency of Bengal, though undoubtedly applicable 
to a large degree elsewhere), is tempered by the recognition that 
the more orthodox section of Indian society fears the unsettling 
influence of western women and that for the parada~nishin type 
of schools there must be a large increase in the number of well- 
educated Indian women teachers. The Government of India 
are fully alive to the advantage of supplementing the efforts of 
Government by the service cf competent private bodies in the 
task of training women teachers. They incline also to the view 
of the Commission that this work should not be treated as apart, 
that it can be carried on as a portion of the ordinary teaching 
work of schools and university courses and that education may 
fitly form a subject in the courses leading to the intermediate and 
degree stages. In this connection, the follwing passage from 
chapter XXXVI of the Commission*s Report is quoted 

“We would suggest (i) that post-graduate classes in the 
university department of education which we shall propose 
should be thrown open to women equally with men ; (2) that 
education should be introduced as one,, of the subjects for the 
degree, and that instruction for this purpose should be provided 
by the three Calcutta women’s colleges in co-operation • (3) that 
an introduction to the methods of teaching should be also made 
one of the possible subjects at the intermediate stage, as has 
already been suggested in the case of intermediate colleges for 
men, and that this option should be offered in all the women’s 
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colleges ; (4) that training for the L. T. diploma and for the B. T. 
degree should be given in the women’s colleges on a co-operative 
system, under the direction and advice of the university depart¬ 
ment of education, which might afford much assistance,'’ 

Frofessioi^al Training. 

Apart from the training of teachers it has been recognized 
by many authorities, including the Calcutta University Commis¬ 
sion, that the profession in which there’is the greatest need for 
women is the medical. After discussing the difficulties of the 
situation and the proposal, now abandoned, to exclude women 
from the Calcutta Medical College, the Commission conclude 
that all the existing arrangements are little better than makeshifts 
and that until Hindu and Mussalman society has materially 
modified its attitude on the training of women no real solution for 
this problem will be possible. They consider, however, that 
one obstacle should be removed, namely, the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing the requisite preliminary training. While it would be very 
expensive to provide this in any single college it might be possible 
to make use of some pf the teachers in the laboratories provided 
for men in the preliminary medical subjects. These suggestions 
are endorsed by the Government of India and the attention of 
the Governments both of Bengal and of other Presidencies and 
Provinces is invited to them. 

Conclusion. 

Ill some of the opinions received by the Government of India 
it is contended that the progress of female education is not 
primarily a matter of money but of social development and it is 
utged that in many, cases schools have been opened but have 
failed to attract scholars. By many others it is held that the 
expansion of girls’ education is mainly a matter of finance and 
that if only more money can be spent on schools and on the 
training of teachers the number of scholars will rapidly advance. 
There are doubtless parts of the country in which the forrner of 
these views is a correct representation of facts. There are tracts, 
however, where substantial sums of money can be spent usefully 
in starting new schools, in strengthening the Inspectorate, in 
experimenting with widows’ homes, secondary schools of the 
types described above, and the like. Where anything can be 
done by the expenditure of money in such cases it is hoped that 
local Governments and local bodies will be liberal in doing what 
their resources permit. At its present stage the education 
of girls needs more financial fostering than that of boys; 
Primary education must mainly be free: scholarships and 
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studentships must be given more lavishly ; grants-in-aid 
must be calculated more generously ; and the greater expensive¬ 
ness of secondary education has to be ipractically recognized. 
For part of the expenditure involved it is hoped that private 
endowments may be forthcoming, and so far as public money is 
required the responsibility rests' primarly with the provincial 
governments and the local bodies concerned. The Government 
of India have of late years given considerable grants to help in 
various educational activities, more especially in primary education 
and the training of teachers and the utilization of these grants is 
by no means confined to the education of boys. But since the 
impending changes in the relations between Imperial and Pro¬ 
vincial finance will in all probability involve the complete 
dissociation of the former from educational expenditure in the 
provinces, the provincial and local agencies will become not 
merely primarily but exclusively responsible for the future 
development of the education of girls. It will rest with them 
to decide how far they will be able to devote public money to 
furthering this form of education, and it is hoped that the 
suggestions which have been put forward in the preceding 
paragraphs will be of assistance in indicating the objects on 
which, such money can most usefully be spent and the directions 
in which the education of girls can most profitably be^guided. 
Hitherto the difficulty has often been not so much in the actual 
provision of funds as in the discovery of opportunity for their 
fruitful expenditure. There can be little doubt that in future 
such opportunities will largely increase. Although it has to be 
admitted that the total number of girls under education, is at 
present infinitesimal, the progrees made in the last few years is 
significant, the interest novv evinced in the subject is a hopeful 
sign and the enhanced rate of development in the education of 
boys, especially in its higher branches, is bound to influence 
favourably. the popular attitude towards the education of girls. 
There is every reason, therefore, to hope that the demand for 
girls’ education and the supply of means to foster its growth may 
in the future so react upon each other as to provide for an early 
and substantial development of this, important factor in the 
progress of India. , • 



Review of Trade in India 

' 1917 - 18 .' ■■■\ 

A' ^Report is . published periodically by the .:Oeparlineiit of 
Statistics/ India, reviewing India’s trade. It roughly shows the future 
developments and the lines on which progress is likely to take. The 
BepOTt-for 1917-18 begins by pointing out that> “for the fourth 
year in’ succession the: Review of the Trade of India has been 
written.amid the.tumult of a world at war. Three years ago few' of. 
.us dreamt that India, being far distant from the titanic struggle in 
Europe, would have experienced the great changes that have taken in 
her commerce and industry. .In Commerce the continuous demands 
on the part of the Allies stimulated .the export of commodities of 
vital or national importance, and at the. same time altered the 
direetioD of trade; in industry necessity was the mother of invention, 
and the War, has be.en^ a great impetus to industrial development, 
The share of manufactured goods in the export trade of the year 
increased to 31 per cent, from nearly 24 per cent., the pre-War 
average. Owing to the phenomenal shortage of ocean freight and 
* restrictions in the outflow of merchandise in various ways, India 
(which had held before the outbreak of War the second place in the 
Empire’s trade, next only after the United Kingdom) gave pride of 
plaM to Canada.” The value of the overseas trade in moi-chandiso 
was nearly Rs. 393 orores as against Rs. .395 crorea in the previous 
year and Rs. 370 crores, the pre-War average. In exports of mer¬ 
chandise there was a decrese of 1 per cent., while imports were 
approximately the same in value as in the preceding year. Prices 
have had a great effect, as was to be anticipated in the value of the 
trade. Had the prices of the previous year prevailed the value of 
the import trade would have been Rs. 122 crores instead of Rs. 150 
crorcs, and that of the export trade Rs. 216 crores instead of Rs. 233 ^ 
crores. Import prices rose, as compared with the previous year, 
23 per cent, while exports rose 8 per cent 

2 , During the year India sent goods to the value of Rs. 127 
crores to the Ujiited Kingdom and other parts of the British Empire 
and Rs. 90 crores to the Aliies. The bulk of exports to the United 
Kingdom and her Allies consisted of articles of national importance. 
The quantities exported of food grains, especially Avheat, barley, and 
gram, jnte manufactures, tea, and tanned hides considerably incroas- 

9 
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ed aS'Compared with the exports in the pre-war period. The total 
value^ of food grains exported amounted to nearly Eg. 54 crotos as 
against Es.,46 crores, ,the .pre-sWar average, and..of thig amount 
wheat accounted-for. i d eroi^. ..‘.The export df.jute.manufactures 

was valued at approximately Es. 43 crores as against Es. 20 crores 
in the pre-War quinquennium, while tea was exported to the extent* 
of Es. is crores, the pre-WarXaynrage being Es. 13 crores, and 
tanned hides Es. 5 crores as against only Es. pne half crores in the 
pre-War period. “War time proSp€irity has, so far as our industrial 
activities are concerned, continued to bring grist to the ^ mill. The 
trade returns of the year are’ surprisinly good considering the restrio- 
Hons prevailing upon exports, ind the difficulties of freight'-and 
finance.” This is well illustrated in the statement of Banlc Clearings, 
which refiects the activities which the-country continues to experience 
mainly, if not wholly, as an outcome of - Conditions in- Europe. 
Company flotations similarly illustrate this’- industrial pros¬ 
perity. Prices of securities'and-shares show-a general-increaM 
w fai- as industrial matters are concerned, while there was a decrease 
in the market price of Government ■ securities and Municipal 
debentures. ‘ ! i., .. . 

■ 3.' Of the detailed analysis'of India’s trade in 1917-1$, 

the folio whig is' a summary; In " cotton piece goods, India’s 
largest. import, there was a decrease in quantity, coupled with 
^ large increase in value. The share of the United Kingdom, 
in gi-ey goods decreased ■ to 87'2 per cent from 9S‘8 per cent in 
the pre-War quinquennium, to coloured goods to 91*8 per'cent 
from 93 5 per cent, while that of white goods increased slightly 
to.98 8 per cent, from 98. per cent. ' Indian mills showed an increase 
in the production of finer" varieties of.cotton fabrics, particularly 
coloured goods,, and also an increase in the production of high 
counts of yarn spun."' Japan considerably increased her .share in 
the imports of cotton piece-goods, the quantity iniportcd from 'Ja^n 

times, that ip the pre:WaT period. Next to 
cotton piece-goods sugar is IijdiJt’sdargost Import.' The total i-rn'po.rts 

■?. :wero 7 per cent larger than those in the previous year 

iWia Jav.a continued .to he the principal source of supply. The 
review On the iron and steel’import'trade illilstrates how great 
_were the demands on the part of the Allies for the manufacture of 
iron -and gfeel into munitions pf War. The total imports were 
less by 79 per cent the^ pre-'\\^ar .average. The value of the imporU 
oi railway plant and rolling sfocU. was'only one-ninth of the .prs- 

Kerosene oil was imported only to the 
against .49 million gallons, in the 
previous, year and 67 million gallons^ the av erage import before 
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.tlie Wjir. An iotei'eGtii)g--f^tiAis-of'the year’e-trade -in.: miiiefal 
oil was .ihO' inci^ase in the imports from Persia. -Jo' the imports 
of provisions, an interesting change in- the direction of trade has 
taken place . as Australia has increased her share in the, imports'df 
biscuits from JB per cent during pre-War times to .62 'per cent in 
' 1917-18, and. also; increased her supplies of bacon and hams, cheese, 
canned and. bottled provisions,, jams , and jellied.' ■ The United 
States was the-largest provider of condensed milk followed by the 
United Kingdom, Australia,-and Holland.: The quantity of brandy 
imported -was 228,000 gallons and of whisky 6B6 000 gallons.- > The 
imports of .beer were 1, 858,000 gallons as against 2,586- gallons in 
.the. previous year. A: very interesting feature of the'^trade in beer 
is that for the first time Japan took the lead, theUnited Kingdom 
having hitherto been- the. largest ^supplier.. On* account of-the 
embargo on imports, the; number of motor cars decreased'by ; 73 
per cent.,, and -the year, like its two pTedecessors, was the year of 
the American .motor car in IndiSk - 

4. In the export' trade there were several interesting 
features. The chief feature,of the year was the large increase 
of 52,per cent in the value of food grains expoitpd, a result 
of the unusually, good monsoon which is the jugular vein of 
India’s .trade. Another-"feiature of the export ■ trade' was the 
increase in the- value of raw cotton exported by 18 percent above 
that of the previous'year. The exports of jute* manufactures 
amounted to nearly 720,000, tons valued at nearly 43 crores. In 
three years the Jute mills of Bengal have shipped on Gbyeriimept 
account 1,073 millions of bags and 376 miliion yards of cloth. 
Another feature of the export trade was the large decrease in rasy 
jute, seeds and raw hides and skins. Raw and manufactured cottoii 
was the chief export duiing the year as was jute in the two preceed- 
ing years. The exports of tea were the highest on record-^359 
million lbs,, or 95 per cent, above the pre-War average. The ex¬ 
ports to the United Kingdom were 37 per cent, above the pre¬ 
war average and the direct shipments to the United States were 
nearly seven times those of 1916—17 and more than eight times 
the pre-War average. . . .-r 

Indian Trde ahd Waf . v • 

In the direction of India’s trade the eiTect of the War has 
hflCii to increase the trade of India with other parts ‘of the British 
Empire. The share of the British Empire in 1917-18 rose to 67 
•per cent from 53 per cent in the pre-War quinquennium. Trade 
with foreign countries decreased from 47 per cent to 43-per cent. 
The most interesting feature in regard to the direction .-of trade as 
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the large increase in the trade'Wth Japan' and the United btatei. 
Mr. O’Cobnor, late Director Greiieral of Statistics, wrote in the 
Reuittuf of Trade lor 1883-89 regarding the ti-ade of Japan that 
“Imports from Japan are quite' trifling averaging less than three 
lakhs annually in the last five years, and there are no indications 
of an increase unless the' imports - of’ copper should be resumed.*' 
When the long list of imports at the present time is examined the 
progress in our trade'-with Japan'-Cannot be termed other than 
phenomenal^ In 1917-18 the total trade'with Japan exceeded that 
with other countries e»;ept the United Kingdon and was valued 
at 52 crores^ This was an increase of 400 per 'cent.'in imports and 
103 per cent, in exports over the pre-War average. The value 
of the trade with the United States had grown to twice what it 
was in the pre-War period being second- only to that with Japan. 
Half of the import trade with the United Stntes was made Up of 
iron, steel, and mineral oil,* while the trade with Japan was chiefly 
in the import of cotton manufactures, matches,- metals, silk manu¬ 
factures, and glassware and in the export of raw cotton. 

Frontier Trade 

An interesting feature noted on .the frontier trade of India is 
the increase in importance of the Shan States in the production, of 
lead and silver. Owing to the large output of the mines near Namtu 
the production of refined silver in two years has risem from nil to 
over one-half million ounce, and the production of refined lead from 
nearly 7.000 tons to 17,000 tons. In the rail and river-borne trade 
the statistics of the movements of peice goods are of considerable 
interest as they were 60 per cent, below those of the pre-War year. 
Of the consuming provinces, Bengal and Madras showed a decrease 
of 42 per cent each, the United Provinces 28 per cent and the 
Punjab 14 per cent. In the net imports of kerosene oil by rail and 
river, Bengal showed a decrease, of 30 per cent. Madras 17 per 
cent, Bihar and Orissa 14. per cent., the United Provinces 14 per 
cent., Bombay 7 per cent, and the Punjab 17. per cent. Railway 
earnings which are always, a valuable index tO; the general move¬ 
ment of the inland trade of the year were 20 per cent. above those 
of the pre-War year and 8 per cent above the previous year. 

7. One of the most interesting features, if not the most inter¬ 
esting, is that dealing with the excess of ex[>ort8 over imports, and 
the liquidation of this large trade balance which India has enjoyed 
in recent years mainly on account of the insistent demand on the 
part of the Allies for her products. The gap between exports and 
impons of merchandise was ^61 millions sterling, as ag-ainst .£63 
millions m 1916—17, and £52 millions the pre-War average, The 
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net balance was estimated at i&ll,590,000 as against £30,305,000 
in 1916—17. A caveat, however, is added that “ it must suffice to 
affirm at the risk of wearying the reader with so many repetitions on 
this subject that there are more things in regard to India’s balance of 
trade than are* dreamt of.' in 'the , philosophy of the' Indian trade 
returns. The increase in the met imports of treasure was mainly 
due to large imports pf gold, and the statistics of treasure show that 
India has been ahSotbiiig; considerable amounts'of the precious 
metals in spite of the War. The absorption of gold diuing the five 
years ending March 1918 amounted/; to'more than , one-half of the 
world’s yearly production and the net importe of silver in the same 
period nearly twice the world’s annual production. 



■ Export and Import Trade 
of India i918-19 

Review cf Indian Trade 1918-19 

A widesproad {amine following a drastic faili're of the 1918 mon¬ 
soon was the feature of the year under Review. This naturally led to 
a serious outbreak of an Influenza Epidemic upon a de-vitalised 
people, taking the huge toll of life of six millions in the course of a few 
months. Prc-occiipatior.s of the war engaged Government in the 
production of Munitions of war, in the exportation, of foodstuffs 
and articles of national importance to the war theatres. This served 
to drain the country of supplies foi* the armies, including the armies 
of the allies, and economic distress of the people was as acute as 
never before. Consequently agriculture, now the only occupation 
of the people, greatly suffered, and to crown all the unhealthy 
speculation of capitalists forced up prices to an extent undreamt of 
beiore. The year under Review was made up of crashing crises 
and dramatic changes. Production held up, prices forced up, 
sudden rise in exchange, a silver crisis, the sudden collaspse of the 
German offensive followed by an equally sudden armistice came 
in quick succession, and cli-ilocated reasonably anticipated prospects of 
trade and industry. 

The total value of the Overseas Trade in Merchandise was 
nearly Rs. 420 crores as against 393 crores of I9i7-l8 and Rs. 370 
crores, the pre-war average. The total value of imports was Rs. 169 
crores as against Rs. 150 crores of 1917-18 and Rs, l45 crores the 
pre-war average. The total value of exports was Rs. 239 crores as 
against Rs. 233 crores in 1917-18 and Rs. 219 crores the pre-war average. 
The greatest profiteers were the Jute manufacturers. The total 
value of the export of Jute manufactures amounted to Rs. 62 crores 
as against Rs, 19 crores. Then come Tea and also the Railwaymen 
earning a rich harvest of dividends. The rise in prices accounted 
for the increase in the value of exports and imports and the higher 
profits went into the coffers of capitalists and speculators. The 
returns hence do not show the prosperity of the people nor in the 
increase of actual economic produce though imports increased in 
^ ajue by about 16 per cent, exports by 9 per cent, and re-exports by 
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as muGh as-215 per wnt. . ^Goverrinept stopped..Jlie import of 
Gold on private account and imported a.boge lot of'Silver from the 
United- States of America tp. meet the. sudden Silver crisis. For 
the fiiis,ncial position of thi5. country i^ this period—See parti, 
page 114 tp 144,_ 

The Import Trade 

The total of the imports in I9l8-19\was Es. 169 crores (^113 
millions), an increase of nearly Es. 19 crores (£13 millions) or 12 
per cent, over the preceding year. This is an increase of Es. 23 
crores (£16 millions) or 16' per cent, iihove the annual pre-war 
average. The value of- the import trade in 1918-19 was the highest 
yet recorded, with the exception of the pre-war year 1913-14. This 
increase in value is due to the unpre jedented rise in prices which 
is one of the immediate effects of the War.' 

The main features of the statistical, returns as compared with 
those of 1917'18are (l) the large increase of Bs^ 4,69 lakhs or 60 
per cent, in the value of iron and steel .imported, and of Es. 4,57 
lakhs or 106 per cent, in the value of .imported cotton twist and 
yarn ; (2) the increase in silk manufactures, raw cotton, uheat, 
Railway materials, liquors, mineral oil other than kerosene, spices, 
apparel, machinery, and articles imported by post j and (3) the 
decrease in kerosene oil, matches, and timber. 

The value of the imports into Bombay increased by about 
Es. 14 crores or- 25 per cent; mainly owing to cotton twist and yarn, 
and pieccrgoods. Bengal showed an improvement of Es. 6 crores,. 
chiefly in metals and manuf^tures of metals, and Burma of nearly, 
1 crore of rupees, and in. Sind there was a .decrease of Rs. 2 crores. 
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Liquors 

HaJ^war 

Paper and paste board 
Salt . ... 

Provisions 

Motor cars and Cycles ».* 
Spices 

Woollen manufactures . .•« . 
Instruments, apparatus, etc— 
Tobacco — 

Apparel 

Matches 

Dyeing and tanning substances 
Paints and painter’s materials 
Seeds — *" •, 

Glass and glassware 
Grain, pulse and flour 
Haberdashery and millinery 
Wood and timber 
Soap .” 

Fruits and veigetablcs 
Articles imported bv post 


TSADS ms-iB 



202 

236 

^887 - 

•»» 

317 

279 

321 


127 

196 ' 

272 


79 

181 

233 

• •• 

205 

216 

194 - 

• •• 

100 

Ul 

38 

• «* 

164 

196 

241 

• • • 

308 

181 

217 

• •• 

1.36 

165 

2 i6 


71 

132 

214 


146 

143 

183 

• •• 

88 

163. 

164 


133 

106 

1.58 

t • » 

71 

99 

127 

.*» 

7 

58 

125 

• »• 

162 

128 

124 


19 

63 

112 


136 

102 

106 

• •'« 

79 

102 

100 ' 

♦ ♦♦ 

61 

96 

100 


107 

no 

93 

* 

169 

277 

496 


Cotton goods.—Large quantities of Cotton twist yam and very 
little of piece goods came to India as imports. The total value 
of cotton manufactures including twist and yarn imported into 
India is Bs. 61 cores as against 67 crores of the preceding year and 
62 croros of the pre-war annual average. Of the tdal value of all 
imports these amounted to 36 per cent as against 38 of 1917*18. Twist 
and yarn alone ovme to the extent of 38 million Bis as against 19 
of preceding year, and 42, the pre war average. The total value was 
Rs. 887 lakhs—an increase of 106 per cent over 1917*18 and of 136 
per cent over pre-war figure. The average value per pound rose 
from Rs. 2-3-5 to Rs. 2-5*3. Piece goods, India’s biggest import, ^ 
suffered duriitg the year to 43 per cent. 

Sugar.-—Next to Cotton manufactures, sugar is India’s largest' 
import, though she was once the largest sugar growir^: country, 
the trade having been allowed to dwindle in the interest of western 
planters. The total amount imported during 1918-19 was- 507 
thousand tons of the tolal value of Rs. 1537 lakhs.' Of this 363 
thousand tons came from Java, and about 70 thousand each from 
Mauritius and the Straits, 
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Imports of Sugar. 
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Pre-war 

war 

1918-19 

■ 


Average 

average 


Java 

... Tons. 

463,000 

367200 

363,100 

Mauritius ••• 


128,800 

40,700 

77,200 

Straits 

... „ 

1,700 

44,400 

62,100 

Other Countries 


in 

smaller 

quantities 

Total of all countries 

... Tons. 

633,600 

472,300 

606,700 

Total value in lakhs 

Rs. 

126,297 

141602 

163,681 

The Indian production was 
of 1917-18, 

2337000 

tons as sganst 3,3110 TO 


Iron and SteeT.^ —^Kext in importance to the last tfro come iron 
and steel. The total value of Bail way plant and" rolling stock was. 
Rs. 168 lakhs. 'l^isisTOVo higher than in 1917-18 but still 81 °/« 
below pre-war average., More than 95 7o of this quantity oarae 
from Britain. Of Machinery and miU-work, the import was valued 
at 118.586 lakhs against 523 of the preceding year. Cotton mill 
machinery alone came to the extent of about Rs. 165 lakhs, chiefly 
from Britajh. ' On this' head the imports from the IT. S. A. show 
a steady increase from Rs 8 lakhs in 1917-18 to Rs. 16 lakhs in 1918;; 
while Britain shows a steady decline from Rs, 31 lakhs, the pre-war. 
average, to Re. 18-20 lakbs. 

^Mineral oils.—There was a steady decline in the import of 
Kerosinel oil—^being less than one-fifth of the pre-war average— 
chiefly owing to freight difficulties and high prices. Fuel oil and 
lubricating oils however show a large increase. 

The Export Trade 

The value of the exports of Indian merchandise in 1918-19 
was Rs. 239 crores (.£169 millions). This was an increase of Rs. 6 
Crons (£4 millions) or 2 per cent, over the preceding year, and of 
Rs. 20 crores (£13 millions) or 9 per cent, over the annual average ofi 
the five years immediately preceding the war. .The value .of the 
export trade was the highest recorded, with the ex^prion of the, 
two pre-war years 1912-13 and 1913-14. , The increase in value was^ 

due to the common- -infiation of prices. The following state- 
meat shows the valuq of the export trade since the 1903. 
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Fio^yiar<y ^uerag^s,-. 

Average of five years ending 1903-04 
>' M t ; 190^09 

„ ,f -. • ,y '; „ t •,. 1913-14 pre-war average 

j • „ 7 „-- „ .. . 49l!@-19_\vf^average 

\:''(ecir{yioLt. 

Year 1913-14 (pre-war year) 

‘-1914-15 I**'* *** 

1916-16 

1916- 17 'V;. ^ ! 

1917- 18- ’'’- ... .• 

.„„:1918-19 ^ .. .... 


Ke. (lakhs) 

121,31 
161,84 
... 219,50 
... 215,90 


244,20 
177,48,. 
19^;63 
= 237,07 ‘ 

' 233,44 
. 239.31 


The important features are (l) the large decrease of Rs. 14 
crores in the value pf /ood grains exported ; ,(2) a decrease to. the 
extent pf Rs. 12 crores in the exports of raw cotton :' (.3) the large 
iiici^ase -of Es, 1,0-crores pf jute inat.ufactures exported.j ('4) ^116 
reco.very iof Es. crores in lo^ yeWs low expoi'ts 'of raw jiite ; 
and (5) the increases in the value of seeds (Es^, 3 erpre's). raw. aTid 
tanned skins .{Ei 3 oroVes), taiined hides (Rs, 2 crores), raw wool 
(Re, 1 crpre),=and'oir3.(Ro. 1 cipre)., , ; , ’ ■ , . . 

The chief’ exports were ; jute, raw'and mapufactured ;. cotton, 
raw and manufactured ; grain, pulse,; and floyr j. hides and skies 
raw.and tanned.';', teja ; and seeds. ■ Raw and manufactured jute was 
the principal export in the year under revievr, as,was cotton in the 
preceding year. Manufactured jute by itself was the chief export 
of the year, reaching the record total of Rs.,62- crores, and- exceed¬ 
ing the export of raw and manufactured - cotton taken together 
by Rs. 7 crores, ^ ; 

The value of the export trade of Bengal increased by Rs, 18 
crores or 21 per cent, mainly due to the larger exports of raw jute 
ard seeds and also, to iiicrc&E'e in--the price of manufactured jute. 
Bombay showed a decrease of Rs,T0‘crores, chiefly in raw cotton 
and^vheat, and Sind of Rsi 9 crores in food grains, especially wheat 
and barley. Burma; showed • an improvement .of Rs. 4 erwes and 
Madras, of Rs.; 3 erpres; These .figures-suggest-the. prosperity of 
Calcutta’s export trade during the\year ending March 1919.. , 

Jute and Jute Manufacti^rers^—The total value of raw jute- 
exported was Rs. 13 crores and of manufactured Jute Rs. 52 crores. 
The combined value (Rs: 65' crores) was the highest recorded 
representing 27 per cent, of the total value of the export of Indian 
merchandise as compared with 21 per cent, in I9I7-I8, and- K per- 



:>RE-WAR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS—THE SHARE OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THE 
IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE IN ,1917-18, AS COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE 
OF THE FIVE PRE-WAR YEARS, 1909-10 TO 1913-14, 
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-jjenfi' in the pre-war quinquennium* Jute m^nufwtures alone ac¬ 
counted for 22 per cenl^ of the total exports of the year as against 
9 per cent, in the pre-war 'quinquennium. ■ The value of raw jute 
- exported; nearly, doubled, while that of jute manufactures was 23 
per cent, .above that of the preceding year.-Bengal alone had -99 
per cent, of these exports. . 

Raw Jute.—The total quantity exported was 398,100 . tons or 
, 2,229,600 bales of 400 lbs. each. This is 43 per cent, above the exports 
[of the preceding year, and 48 percent, below the pre-war-normal. 
During the first eight months of the year the quantity exported 
showed an increase of about 80 per cent. In the later months, December 
to March, after the armistice-was signed, there was a steady decline. 
-The value of the year’s exports was £s. 12,72 lakhs, an increase of 
97 per cent, over the preceding year. Had the prices of ,1917-18 
prevailed, the vidue would have been £s. 9,24 lakhs, or there was an 
increase of Ks. 3,48 lakhs on account of higher prices. 

JuteT^anufactures.—In the period under revied Jute manu- 
, factures were for the second time India’s chief export. There was a 
. decrease in the quantity exported but a very large increase in value on 
account of higher prices. The total weight of lute manufactures 
exported was 681,600 tons, a decrease of 5 per cent, as compared 
with the preceding year, while the value of these exports increased 
to Ks. 62 crores, i.e. by 23 per cent. 

Raw Cotton.—The quantity of raw cotton exported abroad 
in 1918-19 was so low as only 183,960 tons or 1,030,100 bales of 
400 lbs. each. There was a decrease of 60 per cent, in quantity as 
compared with the preceding year, and of 57 per eent. as compared 
with tiie pre-war quinquennium. Before the war the British Empire 
had 6 per cent, of this trade, the Allies 69 per cent, of which Japan 
took 42 per cent, and the enemy countries 22 per cent. In the year 
under review the share of the British Empire w&s 9 per cent, and the 
Allies 90 of which Japan aJone had 76 per cent. Under the prices 
of 1917-18 the value would have been Ks. 21,47 lakhs, but it 
ro 83 to Ks. 30,98 lakhs, ’ or in other words, there was an 
increase of Ks. 9,61 lakhs due to higher prices. The wholesale 
price of Broach cotton per candy of 784 lbs. at Bombay was no less 
than 1^. 711 at the beginning of the year, and rose to Ks. 915 in 
August. There was a fall in the later months of the year, and the 
average for the year was Ks. 692 as against Ks. 607 in the pre- 
ceeding year and Es. 303 the pre-war average, The 1918-19 crop 
was estimated to yield 3,670,000 bales of 400 lbs. each against 
3 998 000 bales in 1917-18, a decrease of 8 per cent. 

’ Cotton manufactures.—In regard to Indian piece-goods, ex¬ 
ports aiid production were above the pre-war average, but less than 
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-in preceding!" year?; In invist* and; yarn,;, howeyeri’there wik n 
'decrease both -fiw regards exports and rptoductioii'. as coihpared‘ with 
:I91-7-lS and also’.with'the pre-war,DOixnal.-, -i. ', 

‘ Colton yarn.-^The production'\v!aS 615 million lbs.,‘ i decrease 
o^ 7 per' cent, 'as' compared with 1917^8, and Of 6 per cent, as 
compared with pre-war average. The reduction' in exports was 
•■touch'grater tl\an'^the decrease iri'production.' '-The total 'quantity, 
'nearly 64'ihillibh'ite, 'was'i? per bent, below’'the-preceding year, 
•’and 67 per cent: belOV 'tlie pre%ar^ average;'-' Most of the principal 

■ c'on'riiming-' , cbuiitries- 'took less yarn, the ’ remarkable decrese in 
^'the'ease of China beiri^from Es. 102 . million in ’ 1917-18 to 49 million 
• lbs in the yeamnder-’revieW'or 52" per cent. ’ 

: !Cdtt6n piece-goods.—The, exports of Indian made piece-goods 
was 149 million yards or,' 65 per cent above the pre-war average, 
but 21 per cent, below the /preceding year. Tlie value of the exports, 
notwithstanding a decrease. in quantity, increased from Bs. 5,54 

■ lakhs in 1917-18 to^ Bs. 6,45 iakbs oil account of higher'prices. Had 
■'the pricob of the preceding year prevailed, the value would have been 

Bs, 4,43 lakhs. ^ There was therefore, an increase of Bs. 2,02 lakhs 
due to a higher range of prices. Tho' expo.ts were as follows ' 



The lEdian Science Congress 

^ombay^7$ih January 10f&. 

The Indian Science Congress began its sessions at Bombay in 
the Sir Cpwasji Jahangir Hall. There was a large attendance of 
scientists of different persuasions who came from distant places 
in India. His Excellency the Governor of Bombay opened the 
proceedings in a short speech welcoming the Congress to Bombay. 
Sir Leonard Rogers, the president, then delivered his address. 
In the course of a long speech mainly devoted to his classic 
researches in Cholera and tropic diseases, he said : — 

“The great lesson to be derived from the researches on cholera 
which. I have related is the importance of combined clinical and 
pathological investigations. So strongly do 1 hold the necessity 
of medical research workers being in the closest possible relation¬ 
ship with large hospitals to enable them to work on practical lines 
that I regard Pasteur‘s great discovery of his preventative treat¬ 
ment of hydrophobia as having been a curse rather than a 
blessing to India, because it has led to three important research 
laboratories being placed on remote hilltops for the sake of the 
relatively insingniUcant mortality from hydrophobia'to the grave 
detriiheut of work on all the more important, tropical diseases'.' ' 

“The ■ serious disadvantage which so many of the members of - 
the bacteriological—or as'it should be called medical research-^ ' 
department now labour under by-their divorce from large hospitals 
in the plains will be paitly removed when the schools of tropical 
medicine in Calcutta and Bombay are opened, when team work 
so essential to the solution of the larger medical problems will be 
possible. In addition, all the larger hospitals should have whole- 
time pathologists, both to enable the abundant clinical material 
they contain to be made available for research purposes, and also 
to allow the clinical staff and the patients to have the immense 
advantages in the diagnosis and vaccine and other lines of 
treatment which a bacteriological laboratory affords through 
recent advances in our knowledge of medicine. 

“During the last nineteen years I have had unrivalled opportuni¬ 
ties for combined clinical and pathological research, although the 
expenses of living in Calcutta are so great that I could not have 
afforded to retain the post on the pay it carries and continue my 
investigations, but for the accident that I married late in life ; 
surely not a very satisfactory state of affairs, to which I shall 

W-io 
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return immediately. The access of pathologists to the clinical ma¬ 
terials necessary for ilieir researches may sometimes be a difficult 
problem, although, as a rule clinician^ are quite wil/ing to give the 
necessary facilities. For some researches, however, more complete 
control of clinical cases is required and this urgent need led me 
with the invaluable help of' Sir ’ Kailash C. Bose' to collect the 
money required to build the Carmichael hospital for irvipical 
diseases as an integral part of the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Ri^dicine, This allows the cases of any special; disease under 
investigation to be placed at the disposal of a particular research 
worker to the necessary degree lyithout his being burdened 
with the charge of clinical material of all kinds, as in former days, 
to the detriment of his research work. In future 1 understand > 
pathologists of our medical colleges will be supplied from the ; 
bactetiological or research department and will, make the subject \ 
their life-study, and not be eligible for clinical posts. In order to 
get the Medical Officers with' the highest abilities and scientific 
training required for success in. research to devote their lives to it 
and to abandon the much more lucrative clinical side of medicine, 
it will be absolutely, necessary to give them salaries in proportion 
to the long and expensive scientific training of from six to eight 
years which they receive after; finishing their, general school 
education. 

The Parsimonious Gain. 

^'Unfortunately the shortsightedness, to put it as mildly as 
possiblcj of the controlling service in India, the senior members 
of. which, admitted before the age of entry was-reised to the pre? 
sent standard, were recruited from schools> often with the aid of 
cramming and almost invariably without any scientific knowledge, 
and whose education ceased before they became, of age, has for. 
long used its almost uncontrolled power in India to prevent the 
more highly educated members of the scientific services including 
the medical, from receiving pay adequate to their training, much 
less the princely salaries which the Indian Civil Service obtain for 
themselves. 

Ignorance of Simla. 

^‘That the Simla authorities are stiU quite unaware of the value 
of scientific training and experience will be dear from the fact that 
when recently sanctioning a new appointment as director of a 
postgraduate scientific school and research institute, they cut 
down the emoluments recommended by the local Government, 
which is finding the money, to below a comfortable living wages 
in the expensive location of the institution, and actually to below 
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the present pay in a mach less responsible position of the very. 
■oflScer whose nomination to the post they at the same time 
•accepted, and that too although he happens to be a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Further proof of the truth of the above state¬ 
ment is surely unnecessary. . 

“Now that the world-wide devastation and the destruction of 
irreplaceable human life has at length ceased, 1 should like to see 
the flow of money diverted to the noble object of saving life by 
means of a great extension.of medical research, and 1 can conceive 
of no more fitting thankoffering for the delivery of the world 
i from the greatest menace that has ever threatened modern civi¬ 
lisation. What is wanted is an Indian Rockfeller to come 
forward with a crore or two of rupees, backed by large contribu- 
j tions from many others, to. be devoted- to the aid of genuine 
i medical research all over India independently of race or position, 
•under the control of a governing body, the Chairman and a large 
majority of whom should be scientific experts. 


Papers Read. 

Next day,' January 14 th, the following papers were read :— 

f. “The use of nitrogenous fertilisers in India” by Mr. C. M. 
Hutchinson of Pusa was, in the absence of the author through 
illness, read by Mr. J. Mac Kenua, Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India. The author, referring chiefly to the condi¬ 
tions prevailing in north-east India, pointed out that nitrogen is 
by no ipeans always a limiting factor in many Indian soils, and 
said that caution was necessary in the indiscriminate application 
of nitrogenous manures, as under such treatment, the exhaustion 
of mineral fertilising resources of the soil might easily result. The 

only small portion of nitrogen present in the soir is in the form 
immediately available for plant foad, the proportion available 
depending on the rate at which breaking down of protein matter 
and nitrification are taking place. Protein fermentation may 
easily take an undesirable direotioo leading 10 an accumulation of 
oroducts not directly useful, while at the same time, owing to in- 
tensive cultivation, the carbohydrate material in the soil is greatly 
diminished, with the resulting decrease in nitrogen assimilation. 
Hence, if intensive methods of cultivation are to be maintained, 
thesHosses must be made good by the addition of nitrogenous 
materials under carefully controled conditions. The point is: 
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can an Indian afford these aplications ? This is an economic 
question which it is at present difficult to answer, and involves 
such questions as the limiting of exports of oil-seeds and elec* 
trolytic production of nitrogenous compounds. These are 
questions which will soon have to be faced, if ultimate impoverish¬ 
ment of Indian soils is to be avoided. 

2 . Mr. R. L. Mackenzie Wallis, Mi A,, M. S. A. read an 
interesting paper on the subjects of “Colloids and their Relation 
to Industry.” After general introduction, the writer dealt 
particularly with the subject of protective colloids, instancing the 
use of dextrin, starch, etc., for the prevention of boiler scale,, 
the use of gelatin in electroplating to keep the metal in finely 
divided amorphous condition. ‘The application of colloid chemis¬ 
try to foodstuffs had. enabled the author to produce in India for 
few annas a pound of food material formerly sold for 
exports at nine shillings a pound. By the use of protective 
colloid he had also been able to make invalid food the digestibility, 
and nutritive properties of which were high. The use of colloids 
in medicine, particularly in the reduction of laxicity of certain 
drug^ was touched upon. Details were given of the author’s 
recent work on the method of preparation of pure casein, and its 
behaviour with various solvents, particularly pysidine. A glue 
powder of great adhesiveness on moistening prepared from lime 
and casein was exhibited, and the author anticipated that casein 
preparations would be used as a substitute for farina in sizing 
for water-proofing • canvas, for protfcling stone-work and 
preventing the corrosion ot metals.!' 

Agriculture arid Applied Botany. 

Mr, Keatinge presided at the opening of the Agriculture and 
Applied Botany Section of the Science Congress on 15 th January. 
His Presidential address dealt with some economic factors 
affecting agricultural progress. In the course of his address 
Mr. Keating said : 

" “You discover something which should be of great value to the 
community, but the economic condition is often such that hardly, 
anjr one is in a position to take advantage of your discovery. 
This cannot fail to be very disheartening to yourselves and to the 
public which is looking for material advancement at your hands, 
and to the Governments to whom we have to look for increased 
support. If the existing economic difficulties were insuperable 
there would be little use in railing against them but it is because 
I believe that they can be overcome and that a situation can be 
created in which praciical value of labours can be greatly 
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increased that I venture to address you on the subject. Stated in 
its briefest possible form tny proposition is this. In farming there 
are two fundamental units—farm and farmer. For agricultural 
purposes it is necessary that farm should be a fixed and perma¬ 
nent unit, so that it may admit of permanent improvement and 
adequate development, and that the farmer should be a fluid and 
movable unit, so that the right men may get to right places. 
Speaking generally, we find to our misfortune that in India 
the exact reverse is the case—that farm on the one hand, is 
subject to a continuous series of economic earthquake and that 
the farmer, on other hand, is fixed and rooted. Speaking of 
farm he said that no: only was land totally undeveloped as develop¬ 
ment was known in other countries, but the idea of progressive 
development was hardly understood by others. 

Turning to farming, he said the point was that the farmer was 
fixed and permanent. His faim might fly into fragments and 
grow steadily smaller, but, generally speaking, he himself persisted 
whether he were good or bad farmer. In the highly individua¬ 
listic and competitive countries, efficiency was secured largely 
by the elimination of the unfit who were squeezed out of race by 
keen competition, coupled by the high standard of living. Law 
was in constant operation in England, and there had been periods 
of agricultural depression there, when unprogressive farmers had 
been ruined and squeezed out wholesale, while, on the same kinds 
of soil, it was recognised that bad farmer could hope, even in 
prosperous times, to survive many seasons. In rural India, 
however, competition was less keen, standard of living lower, and 
easy going tolerance combined with the elastic joint family 
system, helped it to tide the less effective members over their 
difficulties and to keep them in their place of subordination of more 
effective members of the community. 

In conclusion he said: We may then sum up the 
situation thus. The majority of the farms are of wrong size and 
wrong shape. They are not permanent units and are not suscep¬ 
tible of orderly and adequate improvement. The majority of the 
farmers are different in skill, industry and energy and balance a 
low standard of endeavour by a low standard of living. These 
are the fundamental obstructions to agricultural progress to which 
I have to refer. The question is how we are to overcome them. 
It is clear that what we have to do is to endeavour to create and 
maintain suitably sized and suitably situated holding which will 
admit of adequate development, and to arrange that there shall be 
nothing to prevent these economic units from passing by natural 

laws into the hands of most progresive farmers who will be in a 
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position to make the best use of them. If we can do this, we can trust 
to natural fertility of soil and natural industry of the farmers to 
secure the progress which we desire, aided by scientific investiga^ 
tioDs which had been made and which will be made in future. 
But until we can do this, we shall not secure anything like fulV 
results that we look for from our natural advantages or from our 
scientific labours. Now what is it that prevents us from taking' 
action of the nature indicated ? Whenever any remedial action 
of nature is suggested, it is always urged that the people have not 
asked for such action and do not want it, as such action would be- 
opposed to their religion and to their sentiments, and that a> 
shuffle of farms and of farmers would constitute a political danger. 
These aspects of the question must be carefully considered. This-' 
is a .country where religious and sentimental ideals count for 
much, where political dangers must be given due weight, but 
there is also persistent demand on the part of a section cf the- 
population for material progress. We have come to the parting 
of ways, and India must decide which road she wishes to take. 
You may set up a seulimeutal ideal and an asthetic ideal and 
an ideal of voluntary poverty or an ideal of political caution. 
Such ideals are quite intelligible. The trouble is that to a large 
extent they are not compatible with the ideal of material progress. 
All that I say is this. If the former ideals are chosen to the 
exclusion of the latter, let us stop all talk of rapid material pro¬ 
gress, for we shall have deliberately refused to take first steps that 
lead to it, 

3 . Mr. Keating’s paper was followed by a paper by Mr. B. C. 
Burt on “The fragmentation of holdings as it effects 
the introduction of agricultural improvements.” It was pomted 
out that, though the questit.n of un-economic holding is complex, 
progress most necessarily be gradual and follow the general 
economic development. There is opportunity for immediate 
steps to discourage the fragmentation of holding. Instances were 
given of specific agricultural improvements, the introduction of 
which was delayed by the existing conditions and of marked 
results that had lesulted from some exjeriments in consolidated 
holdings in U. P. 

A spirited discussion 'followed, in which Dr. Mann, Mr. 
Howard, Mr. Keaiinge, Mr. Kulkarni and Mr. Joshi took part, 
and stress was laid by the various sneakers on the necessity for 
legislative assistance in meeting the difficulty and of the desir¬ 
ability of more concrete example of what might be achieved. 

4 . Mr. Howard’s paper on “Drainage and plant growth,” which 
was well-illustrated by lantern slides and the specimen brought 
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Out very clearly the close relationship between health, vigour 
and the yield of various crops, and the degree of drainage and 
soil aeration. Details of the experiment were described, proving 
the result of Java indigo in Bihar, which had often been attri¬ 
buted to the lack of available phosphate, but was really due to 
interrupted sub-soil drainage, due to the rise of rivers in mon¬ 
soon, adversely affecting a deeprooted plant and that they could 
largely be got over by the use of suitable shallow rooted types. 

, 5 - The paper by Mr. C. Ingles on Land drainage ” in irrigated 
lauds in Bombay, Deccan which followed dealt with exceptional 
subsoil conditions found to exist, and showed that in order to 
deal with the damage caused by the spread of alkali, it was 
neC' S ary to locate and open up natural deep drainage which 
was often quite distinct from the superficial drainage lines. 

6 , Mr. Anstead’s paper on the “Prevention of soil aeration in 
estates in Southern India ” described a method of building up 
terraces applicable to the existing plantations, and also an 
alternative method of preventing erosion on steep slopes by 
encouraging the growth of the selected weeds, instead of clean 
ciillivaiion 

7 , Mr. C. Dobbs on the “Frequent failure of a large proportion 
of rice crop ” in Chota Nagi'ur outlined the unusual conditions 
of rice growing on these plateaus, and described a method of 
protection now being experimentally tested near Ranchi, which, 
if successful, will malts the tract far less precarious. 

8 , At the medical section Col Sir Leonard- Rogers read a 
paper on “ Sodium morrhuate” in the treatment of tuberculosis. 
He said that tuberculosis was the greatest scourge of mankind 
and was a serious problem in india. Hts work in connection 
with the treatment of this disease originated in connection with 
his researches in the treatment of leprosy with injections of 
gynocordates. He prepared a sodium morrhuate and mentioned 
several cases where considerable improvement had followed aftier 
treatment with injections of this drug. 

Geological Section. 

In the geological section of the Congress seven papers were 
read. Of special interest was a paper by Messrs. J. Coggin Brown 
and A M Heron on the distribution of ores of tungsten and tin 
in Burma. The authors pointed out the genetic relationship of 
these ores to granitic intrusions and on this basis were able to in¬ 
dicate the existence of vast tiacis of country in Burma that have 
been very imperfectly explored, and which should prove to con¬ 
tain deporiis of these two metals. 
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Prof. D. N. Wadia of Jammu e.xhibited an interesliiigr series 
of boulders illustrating a gradual passage from an altered gratto 
to an edogite like rock due to tectonic pressure, 

Mr. H. Walker’s paper describes 4 falls of stony meteorites in 
India during tgiS and 1917. These are representatives of the 
visitors from outer space referred to by Dr. Gilbert Walker in 
his lecture on "Life of a star.” 

Mr. I. C, Chriko’s paper on tho geology of Travancore led to 
an interesting discussion on the nomenclature of laterite, whilst 
in Mr. A. Ghose’s paper on the sedimentary origin of Dharwar 
formation, the evidence of the existence of life in Dharwar line 
wa^briefly reviewed. 

The section of the Physics and Ma'hematics met under the 
presidentship of Dr. D. N, Mallik. Mr. V,, H. Jackson read a 
paper on the “Earth air current at Patna,” and described the 
latest refinements in his apparatus. He was followed by D''. 
Gilbert T, Walker wh > gave a simple explanation of the fact that 
a billiard ball when struck with the left side curves to the left 
when travelling with nap of the cloth, but to the right when 
moving against the nap in a similar way. The reason for the 
curved path of a curling stone was given. 

After his paper, Dr. Walker showed some interesting tops, 
one of which would only spin in one direction, while another 
stood up while at rest, but fell over on being rotated. 

Othei; papers read were by Prof. Raman on “Resonance” and 
by Father Sieicheu on the “Tonisation of the air.” 

The Indian Science Congress met again in the Institute of 
Science Buildings on Jan. 16, The sections were Chemistry, 
Zoology and Ethnography, Pure Botany, and medical Research. 
Two presidential addresses were read, one in the Chemistry 
Section, and the other on “Post War Z>ology” by Mr. F, M. 
Hewlett, B. A. F. E.S, In the other sections a number of papers 
were read in the afternoon. 

The President of the Section of Zoology and Ethnography 
delivered his presidential address. In the course of his remarks 
he said; 

“There is one remarkable modern development of the study of 
animals, especially of man, which can hardly fail to hold one’s 
attention. I mean the development of the idea that underlying 
the morphological characters of an organisation there is another 
of no less definite chemical characters. That each order of 
the family genus and species has an individuality, quite apart 
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from that which we have in the past made the basis of our 
zoological classifications, that is to say, a definite chemical per¬ 
sonality as definite in its way as that complex morphological and 
physiological.characters that go to form our ordinary every day 
concert of a mouse or an elephant. If bodies of different animals 
are analysed or if particular organs or tissues are analysed, they 
Sre found to be by no means of the same composition in different 
genera and the same holds when the chemical behaviour of 
tissues is examined such as the absorptive power of blood for 
•oxygen or the action of excretory organs. The lecturer then 
gave a series of demonstrations by graphs of relative ‘‘attractive¬ 
ness” of insects and their foods. m 

After the close of the presidential address Mr. Howlett 
Tead two papers on the genesis and varieties of outrigger, etc. 

These papers were followed by no less than five others dealing 
with fishes. One of the papers by Mr. I. Southwell and Mr. Baini 
■Prasad dealt with the types of embryonic development in sharks ; 
it provoked a brisk and instructive discussion which brought out 
•the fact that the shark, fishes of the most ancient lineage, long 
.ago anticipated man and the higher mammals in the devices they 
■evolved for the proper protection and nourishment of their 
developing offspring. 

Captain D'Mello exhibited a series of lantern slides showing 
the types of remarkable tricouymphine parasites which infest 
-certain species of termites in enormous numbers. A termite’s 
interior was shown to be a varitahle microcosm, full of' warring 
interests and activities ; further investigation of this subject might 
lead to the methods of checking the multiplication and wth it 
•the ravages of these most annoying and destructive pests. 

The Chemistry Section assembled to hear the 
presidential address delivered by Mr. F. L, Usher on a review of 
the evidence for transformation. Mr. Usher gave an account of 
the experiments of Sir William Ramsay and his coworkers on the 
■transmutation of elements, and briefly considered the evidence 
which has been adduced for and against the hypothesis of trans¬ 
mutation. 

Dr. Watson then described some work carried out by Mr. 
Paranipe and himself on the absorption of hydrogen by quartz at 
low temperatures, and having for one of its objects the measure¬ 
ment of correction to be applied to the readings of the hydrogen 
■thermometer which is used as a standard. Dr. Watson also gave 
an account of his experimenis on the relation between the gas 
absorbing properties of cocoa-nut charcoal and its method of pre- 
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paration, this material having beea used to some extent on the 
fighting fronts as a protection against poison gas. 

Dr. Studbornugh next gave an account of some more work 
carried out, at the request of the Indian Munitions Board, by Dr. 
Watson, Mr. Varma and himself on the manufacture of glycerine- 
by means of a ferment found in castor seeds, and dealt with the- 
difficult}’ presented by the “middle layer” which retains glycerine 
and so reduces the yield. 

At the meeting of the medical Research Section Col.. 
Cornwall, I. M. S., read Lt, Col, Mac. Canison’s paper on 
"Pa thogenesis of deficiency diseases Major Greig, I.M.S., read a- 
pap*r on “deficiency diseases giving his own personal observations 
and made a few remarks on the papers,of Capt. Shorten and Col. 
Mac Carrison. 

Pure Botany section met next Mr. S. R. Kashyap, pre¬ 
siding. The order in which the papers were to be read had to 
be a little changed owing to the absence of some gentlemen who 
had to read papers at the beginning of the meeting. The following 
papers were read: (a) The Rhiz-'me and frond of Goneiopteris 
Prolifera by Mr. G. S. Cheema. Among the many things he 
described the periodic growth of the Rhizome, dimorphic leaflets, 
the structure of the axillary bud and the small size of a few 
spores in each sporangium, (b). Notes on Vallisneria by Prof.. 
Kenoyer. Some forms of Vallisneria were described, and the plants 
were exhibited. The President showed some specimens of 
Vallisneria from Lahore, and poinied out that in these the 
staminodes in the female flowers were absent. 

(c). “Myxocophyceae of Lahore” by Mr. S. L. Ghose. A list 
of the species occurring in Lahore was given with their habitat and 
mode of perennation Variability in flower of jasminum malabaricum- 
by Dr. H, H- Mann. Numbers of parts of the calyx and corolla as 
seen in a very large number of the,flowers were given and their 
Variability.discussed. Stress was laid on the quantitative data in 
describing the plants. The paper was followed by a very in¬ 
teresting discussion on the nature and'the limits of species and 
other related points, in which Prof. Fysou, Father Blatter, Mr. 
Aiyangar, Mr.Howard add the President took part. 

"A general consideration of some aspects of the fresh water 
Algal Flora of Madras” by Mr. M. 0 . Parthasaraihy Aiyangar. 
The relation between the climatic factors and species was- 
considered and a list of species was given with notes on them. 



The Hindu TJniTersity. 

FIRST CONVOCATION—17 JANUARY 1919 

The first Convocation of the Benares Hindu University was 
held on 17 January in the spacious Quadrangle of the Central 
Hindu College under a tastefully decorated Shamiana. The large 
gathering of spectators included many distinguished scholars and 
educationists who had helped the university with large dona* 
tions. Prominent among whom were H. H. the Maharaja of 
Benares and his heir apparent. On the left of the platform were 
seated the Senators of the Hindu University in their distinctive 
academical gowns, and in front were seated the first batch of 
graduates who pa.'sed the University test in the year 1918. 
They lopked well in their gowns of mauve with yellow border 
and large light green- turbans. Conspicuous among them was 
Miss Brij Kumari, the only lady graduate of the first year. 

Punctually, at 3 P.M., the officers of the University, headed ' 
bv the Chancellor, H. H, the Maharaja of Mysore, walked into 
the Pandal in procession and look their respective seats, 

THE CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH. 

In the course of his speech the Chancellor said :— 

This University is the most sinking manifestation of India’s 
efTort at self-determination and self-expression. It is, or it ought 
to be, the embodiment of the very soul of Hindu India, her noble 
traditions, elevating impulses, and devotional culture. It is the 
first private University in the couiiiry as contrasted with Govern¬ 
ment foundations, and it has, for that reason, possibilities of 
freedom and self-development neculiarly its own. Along with 
the project for the Aligarh University, which I sincerely trust, 
will soon be an accomplished fact, it has done much to quicken 
the confidence of Indians in their capacity to take independent 
charge of education in all its grades and is entitled, in no smalt 
degree, to the credit of having ushered In a new epoch in the 
hirtory of higher education in India—an epoch marked by the 
foundation of compact unitary Universities of the teaching and 
residential type, organised and administered by Indians and 
adjusted, in varying degrees of completeness, to the special 
conditions, requirements and aspirations of Indians. 

Economic Progress. 

Besides we have to bear another factor in mind. The 
modern age is characterised by the knowledge and cultivation 
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of the physical sciences and by their increasing application to the 
methods of economic life. JScientific knowledge^ and economic 
progress go hand in hand and from the very foundations of 
National life, and unless we achieve both, we are bound to fall 
behind in the march of progress. This University should, there¬ 
fore, address itself to the development of its modern side by 
organising such practical Faculties as those of Technology, 
Applied Chemistry. Agriculture and Commerce, so that ttained 
talent may be available in the country for the development of its 
vast and varied material resources. Let the University turn out 
a new type of learned men who will be fit to be the cantains of 
our commerce and industry, leading the country along the paths 
of a sound economic advance and winning for her a leading place 
in the international industrial struggle. 

Not over Education, but Mis-education 
There are some people who think that India is becoming 
over-educated, and who point to the large number of students 
seeking admission into the different Universities and to the glut 
that there is in the market for their services as reasons for 
their belief, but compared wirh foreign countries, the number of 
people who have any education in India is deplorably small, those 
possessing higher education is smaller still, and there seems to 
me to be no jusiifi:a;ioi) for regretting an increase in the number 
of our graduates. But all the same, there must be some good 
reason somewhere for the distrust and suspicion with which the 
over flowing of schools and colleges is looked upon by some 
friendly critics. I venture to suggest that the real trouble is 
not over-education but mis-education by which I mean the giving 
of the wrong kind of education. Doubtless in early days the 
necessities of Government service had a predominant influence 
in determining the extent and character of the education given 
in India and the evil c rmplained of viz,, mis-education, is due to 
the insistence on a type of education which is no longer suited 
to our conditions, which has been outgrown in most other coun¬ 
tries and which requires to be altered in accordance with the 
larger conceptions of education now prevailing. One of the 
inevitable results of this policy is the fetish which is still made 
of Government service which is the “be all” and “end all” of a 
majority of the graduates who leave our Universities. It looks 
a simple truism to say that popular education cannot in all points 
be similar to education intended for a limited purpose or fcr a 
limited class, but it is the neglect of this truism that must be held 
to be responsible for one unsatisfactory aspect of education in 
India, The more popular a system of education is the more 
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thorough should be ils impregnation with the industrial spirit, 
which will be also have the.further effect of giving the precept 
regarding the dignity of labour more reality than it has possessed 
so far in India. 

.Importance of Technology 

It is gratifying to find that the Benares University has already 
recognised the imt.oriauce to Technology, and has made prepa¬ 
rations for the formation of Faculty in this, subject. In this 
connection, we may gratefully acknowledge the princely douaiion 
which has been given by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in 
aid of the Department of Technology. I trust that the steps 
taken to establish the Faculties of Agriculture and of Technology 
will soon lead to tangible results. This couniry will, I am sure, 
realise that to equip and conduct a Technological Faculty on up- 
to-date lines, keeping pace .with the irtiprovements in the 
mechanical arts and sciences that are' effected almost day by day, 
will' cost a great deal of money and that it will not be possible 
to carry on operations successfully unless Universities in British 
India continue to be mamly examining bodies. 

Existing System of Education. 


Apart from the dissatisfaction caused by the examining type 
of university, there has been a growing feeling in the country 
that the existing system of univeisity education has not been 
sufficiently corelated,to the practical needs of the fast-changing 
mateiial and economic conditions, and has not been sufficiently 
alive to the necessity for the preservation of Hindu culture and 
ancient learning in the forcible impact of Western knowledge 
and western culture. It was felt that the existing universities 
had rightly or wrongly, neglected the need for religious ins- 
trueViort, had done little for the enrichment of vernacular liter¬ 
ature, and the popul irisaiion of Western knowledge and had 
not sufficiently interested themselyes in the promotion of higher 
technical and vocational education. . 

The object of the promoters of the Hindu University were 
intended to be accomplished by the creation of a Leaching and 
residential university, by the insistence upon religious instruction 
to Hindu students, and by the entrusting of the management 
to a non-cfficial body capable of quicker movement in response 
to public opinion, and freed from some of the inevitable res- 
frictions of State- The lines on which the Hindu University 
had been constituted give us an ample measure of freedom to 
Enable us to satisfy all these needs, and our achievement will 
only be limited by the funds we can secure .and by the amount 
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of co-operation and steady effort it may be possible for us to 
enlist in the work of the university. 

Object of Hindu University.. 

The Hindu University is not intended to be a reproduction 
of the type of Indian universities now in existence, but to conform 
to the best ideals of ■ university organisation, which have need 
be formulated. I have heard it said in some quarters that the 
Hindu University must be of a diatinct type, different not merely 
from the Indian Universities, but also from the Universities, of 
the West. To a certain extent this must be conceded in so far 
as the Hindu University aims at the preservaiiQi]i of ancient 
learning and of Hindu culture in the highest sense of the term, 
the provision of instruction, the essential principles of the Hindu 
Religion and the investigation of the problems peculiar to India 
and the application of science to Indian condition, but in other 
respects the ideals of the Hindu University must necessarily be 
the same as those of the best modern universities of the West. 
The provisions of ^uipment and facilities for scientific research, 
the fearless pursuit and discovery of truth and augmentation of 
the sum of human knowledge must necessarily be included among 
the aims of the best universities. 

Tendency of modern Universities. 

U has been observed that the tendency of the modern Uni¬ 
versities is towards specialisation in an extremely narrow field 
and that it is necessary to correct this tendency by greater co¬ 
ordination among the subjects of study and* by a comprehensive 
view of the correlations of different science. The need is as 
much felt and emphasised by thinkers in the West as here. 

Teaching in Hindu University, 

Fear has been expressed in some quarters that the teaching 
in the Hindu University might treat everything contained in the 
Puraiias without reverence arid as entitled to equal weight, and 
that, if for instance, the system of geography or of mythology 
contained in them were to be taught as a body of facts, it would 
be rendering itself ridiculous and exercise a mischievous influence. 
Critics of this sort are utt|vare that the spirit of rational investi¬ 
gation has always occu^ed a place in the history of Indian 
thought, and that the principles of interpretation supplied by 
our Shastras furnish means for sifting the essentials^ of religion 
from the unessential elements. There is no apprehension of the 
Hindu University following any such reactionary course. 

Management and Policy. 

Referring to certain complaints made as to the inanagement 
of the Hindu University and the policy which it has followed 
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the speaker said that in a speech recently made in the south, 
it was obsOTved by Sir Robindranath Tagore that even in the 
Hindu University he could find very little that could be called 
really Hindu. What was probably, in the mind of our illustrious 
countryman was that proper provision had not been made for 
the teaching of religion in the curricula. As already pointed 
out, eligious instruction was one of the objects with which this 
University was founded, and it is therefore, pledged to provide 
for such instruction The subject of proper organisation of re¬ 
ligious instruction has been entrusted to a committee of the 
Faculty of Theology and the preparation of suitable courses is 
still under consideration. 

Regarding another complaint that the University has not 
formulated its ideals or methods to be adopted for their attain¬ 
ment, He said that the ideals cannot well be totally different 
from those of the modern universities of the best type. Theo¬ 
retically, it might be desirable for the University to assume for 
its domain every department of human knowledge, but financial, 
regional and other practical limitations must stand in the way 
of any ambitious assumption of an encyclopaedic character. 
The effect ofahese limitations will be particularly obvious in 
departments of' applied science. What branches of applied 
science can be undertaken by the University must depend upon 
these limitations and upon the urgency" of the needs of the 
country. The dawn of a new era of industrial development is 
in sight, and it is the duty of the Hindu University to under¬ 
take the training of young men in those departments of applied 
scientific knowledge which are likely to be of most use in our 
present condition. In this view of the most important subjects 
ui which this University should provide teaching, are engine¬ 
ering, agriculture and commerce. 

Mechanical and Engineering College. 


The question has been engaging the attention of council of the 
University and it has been decided to start a college of mechanical 
and electrical engineering being probably the most pressing nece- 
«irv of the day. Yet another reason for giving precedence to the 
Ss of instruction in engineering is the magnificent donation 
during last year by His Highness the Maharaja of Rs. 5 lakhs for 
a non-recurring expenditure and Rs. 24,000 per_ anuurn for the 
maStenance of Chairs for mechanical and electrical engineering 
hlz-h have fortunately, been able to secure the services of Mr. 
r^A^King’ professor of Mechanical Engineering at Sibpur. as the 
Prindpal of our Engineering College,and a scheme has been pre- 
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pared by him providing for instrociion in mechanical and ele¬ 
ctrical engineering up to the standard of the B. Sc., London in 
these subjects. 

Agricultural College. 

In agriculture a scheme has been prepared by Dr.. Harold 
Mann, of Poona. This also has been referred to a committee for 
report. His proposals for an Agricultural College and farm with 
all their ficcessories also involve an initial expenditure of about- 
Rs, lo lakhs and a gross recurring expenditure of about a lakh of 
rupees. These figures may appear high, but they are certainly 
not extravagant. Our aim should be to afford the very highest- 
standard of education possible. Any stinting of money in securing 
the efficiency of equipment and staff would be a very unwise 
piece of economy. ^ 

Gift of the Maharaja of Benares. ^ 

Sir Sivaswamy then announced that His Highness the Ma¬ 
haraja of Benares had promised to grant a permanent lease of 1200 
acres of land adjoining the University grounds to carry, out ag¬ 
ricultural development of the University. 

Original Investigation and Research. 

Continuing, he said; Th6 University will have fulfilled '.only a. 
part of ils work if it confines itself to the provision of a sound H- - 
beral education for the rank and file of ils undergraduates.. An- 
equally important if not higher object is the promotion of or-. 
iginal investigation and research. This can only be accomplished 
by the provision of Tsufficient facilities for research to the pro-., 
fessorial staff, by the encouragement of post-graduate work by., 
the most brilliant students in seminaries and libraries in inLimate. 
association with and under the living inspiration pf, the professors 
who are themselves engaged in original work, and by the.est- ' 
abiishment of residential felllowships and foreign scholarships . for 
research. The importance of this subject, has not been overlooked 
by the Council, and the scheme will be carried out as soon as 
necessary funds can be made available. 

University Reform, ^ ■ 

I shall now pass on to one or two questions of University 
Reform which have engaged the anxious atten'ion of all who 
have devoted any thought to the improvement of our Universities, 

I wish, first, to refer to the imperative need for mitigating the 
baneful effects on education of the system of examinations. Even 
in the old teaching universities of England it has been fek that 
examinations occupy an undue share of the attention of the 
sludentsi and are inimical to the best interests of education. The 
conclusions arrived at by the Haldane Commission on University ' 
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Education in London was that examinations were an insufHcient 
and inclusive test of a real university education, that due weight 
should be given to the whole record of the student’s work in the 
university and that, if ;scope for individual initiative was to be 
allowed to the professors and the students were to fully profit by 
their instruction, it was nscessary that subject to the proper safe¬ 
guards, the degrees of the university should practically be the 
certificates given by the Professors themselves^ Anyone with a 
knowledge of the state of things in this country will readily admit 
that examinations have become the ends of student life, and have 
had a disastrous effect upon the whole system of education. In 
the case of a unitary University like ours, managed by a noii- 
. official body and labouring under no necessity of maintaining a 
uniformity of standard by a system of external examinations, it 
should be possible to check the evil either by abolishing examin¬ 
ations or by reducing their importance as a qualification for 
degrees. There may, however, be more difficulty in eradicating 
the evil than may appear at first sight. The fact that the 
examination system will continue to flourish in some form or 
another and be accepted as furnishing a hall-mark for the issue 
of degrees in the adjoining State Universities, the unfortunate 
tendency of large numbers of graduates to seek employment under 
the Government and the jealous suspicion with which the 
Government is likely to regard degrees issued upon a system of 
no public examination as a form of debased coinage and the deep- 
rocJted desire on the part of the parents of the students for the 
B. A. attainment of distinction by their sons in the examination 
races, are some of the factors with which our University will have 
to reckon in introducing an urgently needed and most wholesome 
reform. It is also necessary to bear in mind that it will take 
some time, alter the University is fully organised, for the pro¬ 
fessorial staflF to acquire the confidence of the public in their 
impariiality and standard of judgement. It may be mentioned, 
in pa<ising, that in Japan to which our countrymen are often 
disposed to appeal by way of a model, the examinations in the 
Universities are frequently oral and not written, and that marks 
are neither published nor classified in any way. Yet another 
defect in the existing system which obtains in a much more inten¬ 
sified form in this country than in England is the unfitness of a 
large majority of the students at the school-leaving or matri¬ 
culation stage to enter upon a University course. The remedy, 
in my opinion, is not to extend the school course and impose 
upon the students an additional year of instruction under more 
or less the same class of teachers, under whom they are educated 
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up to the sixth form, but treat the intermediate examination as 
the stage at which the real university education should begin 
and to extend the course for the B. A, examination for pass and 
honours alike to a period of three years, the abler students alone 
being allowed to take the honours course, and the rest being 
allowed to take the pass course. Our University will not have 
fulfilled its purpose if it retains the defects of the existing Uni- 
•versities and makes no attempt to follow a policy more in keeping 
with the trend of the best educational opening. 

Conclusion. 

In concluding his address the Vice-chancellor hoped that Kashi 
(Benares) which has through centuries of political disturbance 
and onslaught of rival faiths ever maintained its position as the 
citadel of Hindu faith and carried the torch of Hindu learning 
and Hindu culture will continue to remain a shrine of learning, 
both Oriental and western, through its Hindu University when 
fully developed. 

The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya . then in a brief 
speech appealed for further donations, and announced that a rich 
Marwari gentleman, of Benares and Calcuttg,had just contributed 
Rs, one lakh and a half towards the building of students hostels 
for the Hindu University and Mr. Baldeodas Doodhwalla, another 
Marwari gentleman, has signified his intention of paying Rs. one 
lakh for Ayurvaidic education to be undertaken by the University. 

. The Convocation then dissolved. 
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We stand to-day at the threshold of a critical period in the 
history of our country. The war has happily terminated, and 
we are in the midst of rejoicing over the Peace Celebrations. It 
has been truly said that the late war called for every ounce of 
scientific knowledge and effort, that the great nations have been 
straining their utmost and that the scientific battle has been 
foughf by the laboratory men. Indeed, it was from the nitrogen 
of the air out of which Germany manufactured synthetic nitric 
acid and thus defied the' world for four years and more in spite 
of the stringency of the blockade. It is now becoming abundantly 
clear that the fate of a nation will henceforth depend more upon 
the achievements of its students of science than upon the skill of 
its generals or the adroitness of its diplomats and statesmen. 
Let me illustrate what I have said by a concrete example. The 
first thing which America did, when she joined the Allies, was 
to initiate a census of chemists, and in July 1917, a fully detailed 
descripiion was available of some 15,000 chemists resident in the 
State, and a research staff consisting of 1,200 technical men with 
necessary assistants was enlisted for the reselarch division of the 
chemical warfare service alone. 

Peace hath her victories no less renowned than'war. The 
sudden and unexpected stimulus which chemical research obtained 
during the war has been the means of calling into existence a 
trained band of workers especially in the Allied countries. In 


. England, for instance, vigorous attempts are now being made to 
manufacture dyes and fine chemicals backed by heavy subsidies 
from the state and countervailing duties. It now transpires, 
however, that Germany, though worsted in- the war and her 
resources enormously crippled has had her chemical plants practi¬ 
cally unimpaired and her army of chemists undiminished in 
vigour. It is suspected in fact that she is already putting forth 
mighty efforts to oust her rivals and capture her lost markets. 
England’s preoccupation has. also been America’s opportunity. 

■ During the first three years of the war, secure in her envied 
neutrality, she reaped a golden harvest by selling , raw materials 
and munitions to the belligerents, and her chemical industries 
have got such a fillip that in the near future the Indian market 


II 
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bids fair to be flooded with heavy and fine chemicals and dyes 
manufactured in America, By a bitter irony of fate, England 
has materially helped America in this respect. 

Emerson, says somewhere that a chemist will readily confide 
his secrets to a carpenter, secrets which he will not impart to a 
.brother chemist for all the world. The accumulated experience 
of generations of English and French chemists was thus gained 
by America at almost a bdund. Japan has not been slow in stea¬ 
ling a march over us ; her volume of exports to India has trebled 
within the last two or three years. The question now arises ; 
Where does India stand in this formidable world competition ? 
The answer is, nowhere. It is sad to reflect that nothing short 
of the cataclysm of the late Armageddon could rouse us from our 
stupor and make us realise that like so many other countries, 
India must be not only self-contained in the production of her 
own requirements, but learn to convert vast supplies of raw- 
materials into manufactured products. India has now an enor¬ 
mous amount of leeway to make up- We must now put forth 
all our energies and make vigorous and sustained efforts so as 
to be able to stand a fierce world competition. 

(After pointing out that want of general education is a bar to 
scientific progress, the President continued):—I feel it my duty to 
take a rapid survey of the future of science in India, and suggest 
steps which ought to he taken for the proper culture and develop¬ 
ment of science in India. By this I mean that educated Indians 
should take a greater part in original investigations, and steps 
should be taken for the diffusion of scientific knowledge among 
the rank and file of the people. The cultivation of science must 
be entrusted, as is the case everywhere in the civilised world, to 
the professors in colleges and universities, to the teachers in the 

secondary schools, and to the officers in the various scientific 
departments of the State, and there must be a good proportion 
among the inUlhgentsia in the country to take interest in the 
pursuit of science and encourage its votaries. The visions of the 
early educationists, in this, respect, have proved quite illusive • 
the contribution to science by Indians has been extremely meagre! 
Japan entered the race some thirty years after India, but by what 
a vast distance she has left us behind 1 Within the short period 
of forty years, she has built up an educational system which is 
the admiration of the civilized world, while her contributions to 
science have been very valuable, and are daily growing in volume 
and importance. 

Let us now see where the fault lies. The Scientific Ser\-ices 
of the Government are posts of great value, prospect, and securi- 
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ty; they afford to their holders unique'opportunities, rare and 
valuable materials, for study and investigation. But with what 
studied care the Indians are excluded from these Service'will 
.appear from the following table compiled from a recent Govern¬ 
ment report. 

- The following Tkble shows the composition' of the existing 
Scientific Services. ' . 

Offices average pay (Imperial Grade) 


• ' • Name of the Service 


Europeans 

Indians 

European 

Scale. 

Indian 

.Scale. 

Botanical Survey 

• •• 

2 

0 

1,000 

0 

Geological Survey 

• • • 

. 16 

0 ■ 

1,010 

0 

> Zoological Survey . 

• • « 

■ ■ 3 ^ 

1 

970 

700 

Agricultural Service' 

« • • 

38 

5 

1,000 

460 

Forest Service 

* C f 

9 

I 

1,040 

660 

Medical and Bacteriological 
Service (on Civil Employ¬ 
ment) ... v«. ... 

24 

5 

1,220 

780 

500 

Indian Munitions Board 


II 

I 

300 

Meteorological Department 

* •* 

10 

2 

970 

770 

Veternary Department (Civil) 

• •• 

2 

0 

1,100 

* * * 

Education Service* 

• • a 

34 

3 

910 

490 

Indiau Trigonometrical 
Survey ... ••x 

a *• 

46 

0 

••• 



All of these officers except one are Royal Engineers, and hold 
military rank. The provincial service, which is also highly paid, 
consists of J12 officers, of which nearly 80 per cent are Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, without any academic distihctiph.. 

Among the occupiers of these posts, there have been many 
distinguished European servants of great name and fame. I do 
not for a moment wish to minimise their achievements. The 
credit of their work, however, belongs to their own native 
countries, and the results of their experience are enjoyed by 
their own countrymen. I shall try to make nay point a bit 

* The Indian personnel has been recently strengthened by certain 
iresb appointments. 
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dearer. The Indian lives and moves and has his being in the 
midst of his own people ; the European, somehow or other, lives 
in a world apart, and from his exalted position of aloofness and 
isolation' fails to inspire those who may happen to come into 
contact with him. 'Moreover, the European, when he attains the 
age limit, retires to his own native land, and the accumulated 
experience gained at the expense of India are lost to the country 
for good. In a word, the present system arrests Indian intellec¬ 
tual growth and inflicts a cruel wrong on India, ■ 

Tn 'Japan, bri the other hand, western experts were at first im¬ 
ported for organization of the scientific services; but they have 
gradually been replaced by the Japanese scholars. Japan can 
thus~shew an Omori in seismology, a Kitasate in bacteriology and 
a Takamine in biological chemistry, not to mention a host of 
other emin ent n ames. ’ - 

In India,“However, taking for example only one instance, the 
Trigonometrical Survey is entirely reserved for and manned by 
Royal Engineers with military rank. I do not see why this, 
should be the case. In England, France, and Germany, civil 
graduates with scientific qualifications are being: employed in 
increasing numbers. Even in India, in the early fifties of the 
last centpry, we find that Radhanaih Sikdar, an alumnus of the old 
Hindu College, was the right-hand man of Colonel Everest, of 
the Trigonometrical Survey, from whom the highest peak of the 
Himalayas has derived its name. 

In order to make India self-contained, the Government has 
proposed to institute a Chemical Service. Probably in the near 
future, departments of aerial navigation, marine engineering,, 
including naval architecture, will have to be organized. The 
utilisation of Indian brains in these departments should be 
regarded as pivotal. 

Coming now to the second point, the contribution to 
science by Indian professors, the result has bben disappointing so 
far as the Government service is concerned, And for this the 
service system is responsible, Take for example the Chairs in 
the Presidency College of Calcutta, probably the premier College 
in India. The Chairs are as well paid as any in the world, and the 
advantages and facilities afforded to the professors are the best 
available in India. There is sometimes the honoured tradition 
of an Eliot or a J. C. Bose or a Pedler connected with some 
Chair. Naturally wheri a vacancy arises, the aim should be to fill 
up the posts by able and enthusiastic workers on the subject so 
as to preserve the tradition and the continuity of the fame 
attached-tosuch-a post. But what happens under the service 
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system ? Either a raw, untried graduate is brought out from 
England or it automatically falls to some senior man in the 
service whose only title to the post is his seniority, which often 
-goes hand-in-band ’with senility. In ninety-nine cases but of 
hundred, the successor so chosen, has no single original work to 
his credit, and may have lost all touch with the progress of his 
-subject. Enormous facilities at his disposal thus remain unused 
as long as he encumbers that post. 

It would be interesting to examine the condition of things in 
such firee countries as are unhampered by hide-bound and rbssw 
lized system. At - Cambridge Rayleigh suceeds Maxwell, J. J. 
Thomson in the post of Cavendish Professor of Physics. .Again 
take the method of selection of College and University prpfessbrs 
in Italy as described .by Dr. Young':—“The Committee of the 
most famous professors in the subject in which the Chair, is vacant, 
appointed by the Government ad hoc to report on the various 
candidates, is only allowed to consider the work done by the can-. 

during the five years immediately preceding the. electipn. 
And it is only in the case of candidates of world-wide reputation 
that work anterior to this period is even tacitly assumed. '.Thp 
excellence of this procedure has secured for Italy a succession of 
brilliant professors, who more than hold their own, when the re¬ 
sources of the country are considered." 

The selection of men for professorships in our country lies 
■entirely in the hands of a few big officers. In the case of the 
lower services, it is the India Council. It is a contiuuation of the 
old Nawabi system. Generally the Directors or the officers of 
■the Selection Bureau, are men who might have achieved some 
.academic distinction at some period of their career (but this is not 
always necessary), but having taken to administrative work for 
long years, are entirely out of touch with the progress in the 
different branches of knowledge. Such officers are by habit 'and" 
temperament unfitted to judge the merits of rival candidates, and 
generally very unfortunate selections are made. The evils of the 
present method of recruitment to the posts of Professors haye 
been pointed out by the Calcutta University Commission who 
•have suggested organization of teaching work on a professorial 
rather than on a service basis. 

The authorities in this country are never tired of singing the 
praise of men trained in the West. In practice, however, even a 
third class roan of London, or a pollgraduate of Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge is preferred to the best of Calcutta graduate including 
Premchand Roychand scholars, or Doctors of Science and Philo- 
•sopby.—men who have proved their merit by publishing original 
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works in the pages of the journals of learned Societies of the West. 
The folly of appointing a raw, untried graduate to the charge of 
a College or University Chair is thus expressed by Dr, Young 

In Kngland, on the other hand, a large proportion of the 
Chairs at the chief Universities are held by men who, at the time of 
their appointment, would have been regarded on the continent as^ 
at best, promising young students. These men have continued 
to hold the same posts for twenty years or more, and will con¬ 
tinue to hold them till the time comes for their retirement when 
such retirement is obligatory. Some of them will die in harness- 
and will, at the moment of their disappearance from the scene,, 
still have nothing to point to but their original academic success 
at Cambridge. There are, of course, notable exceptions, but it is . 
still unfortunately the case that the majority of professors and 
lecturers in the Universities and Colleges of England are men of 
this type.” . . 

A signal proof of what can be done by Indians, when they are 
allowed to work under a healthy and free atmosphere^ is afforded 
by the University College, of science, Calcutta. This College 
grew out of the magnificent and princely gifts of'Sir Rash Beh'ari 
Ghosh and the late Sir T. N. Palit, and was established in 1916 ; 
but owing to limitation of funds, the laboratory, the library arid 
the workshop could not be properly organized. In Spite of these 
dicouraging conditions, it is the only institution which has shown 
anything like life and activity as evidenced by the output of 
original contributions published in the leading scientihc journals 
of England and America. Uuring the academic year 1918-1919,, 
there were seventeen original contributions from the department, 
of Applied Mathematics, twenty-four from the Physics dapartment 
and twenty-one from the Chemistry, department. Yet this^ 
promising institution is treated like a charity bov by the Govern-- 
ment and has had only miserable doles ladled out to it, 

What little has been done by them only goes to prove their 
potentiality, their latent capacity for the work to be undertaken 
in the future. It is, therefore, necessary that steps should be 
taken to allow Indians to stand on their own legs. They should’ 
not be in perpetual leading strings. The policy which has hither¬ 
to been the guiding principle is that everything should be done 
for them and nothing by them, and this goes to explain their 
virtual ostracism from the higher responsible posts jn the various 
Scientific Services. A vast amount of ability and potential- 
energy IS thus allowed to run to waste. Japan has all along 
followed a course which is the very reverse of that adopted here 
and with what happy results I need not say. A self-contained! 
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India, such as the Indian Industrial Commission looks fortuard 
to, presupposes that the experts, specialists and workers which 
the industrial awakening would demand should be created within 
her own borders. 

Considered from every point of view the progress of 
scientiBc knowledge is imperatively necessary to our indivi¬ 
dual and national growth. For the accomplishment to 
this object the whole-hearted co-operation of both the 
Government and the people is indispensable. While the 
Government must be more liberal in its grants for the culti¬ 
vation of science our public-spirited and patriotic countrymen 
have also a duty to perform. Science owes a great deal to the 
millionaires of the world. In our country too the examples of 
Tata, Palit and Ghosh are not wanting. I stand on the platform 
of a city which is the home of a thriving cotton-industry. Here 
we have merchant princes and successful mill-owners and business¬ 
men. The great philanthropist, Andrew Carnegie, himself a self- 
made man, acted on the motto that “to die rich is to die dis¬ 
graced ” and gave away more than one-hundred crores mainly 
for workingmen’s reading rooms and research institutes. I appeal 
to our wealth and eminence to follow in the footsteps of the great 
benefactors of men and I am sore that with their help the cause 
of science will flourish. The colleges where, at present, Indian 
voteries of science carry on their modest and humble researches 
have got to be multiplied many times over. More attention 
should be given in, each University now existing in the country 
to the cultivation of pure science, particularly physics _ and 
chemistry, and more colleges and institutes should be established 
all over the country for the study of applied science. It must 
not be forgotten that the present industrial paralysis of the West 
offers a golden opportunity to the East to wake up. And if 
India, by the grace of God, will avail herself of this opportunity 
to raise equal to the occasion, if her men of science and industrial 
pioneers will put their shoulders to the wheel together, if the 
study of physics and chemistry, of mining and engineering, of 
marine and aerial navigation and of the biological sciences will 
succeed in enlisting on their behalf the energy and enthusiasm of 
thousands of votaries, if the young men of the middle classes will 
crowd in great numbers the science colleges and the technological 
institutes more than the law colleges, if the scientific services of 

the State be thoroughly Indiatiised, if her rich men will award 
more scientific scholarships and establish technical schools, India 
will not take a long time in coming to the forefront of nations 
and making her political renaissaiice not a dream but a reality. 



REPORT OF THE 
Indian Currency Committee. 

The Report of the Indian, Exchange and Currency Committee 
presided, over 'by Sir Henry Babington Smith was published in 
India on Feb. 2, 1919. It was unanimous except Mr. Daiba M. 
Dalai, the only' Indian member, who submitted a dissenting 
minute. 

‘ .The-fundamental recommendations of the report are as 
follows ;— 

- ■ {a) that the present rupee, unchanged in weight and fineness 
should remain unlimited legal tender ; • 

■ (6) that the rupee should have fixed exchange value and 

that this exchange value should be expressed in terms of gold 
at the rate of one rupee for if3ooi6 grains- of fine gold, 
that is, one-tenth • of the gold contents of the sovereign ; 

(c) that the sovereign which is now rated by law at rupees 
should be made legal tender in India at the revised ratio of 

rupees ten to one sovereign ; 

(d) that the import and export of gold to and from India 

should be free from Government control as soon as the change 
in the statutory ratio has been effected, and that the gold mint 
at Bombay should be open for the coinage into sovereigns of 
gold tendered by public ; ( 

' (ff) that the notification of Government undertaking to 
give rupees for sovereigns should be withdrawn ;. 

- if) that the prohibition on the private import and export of 
silver should be removed in due course and that the import duty 
oh silver should be repealed unless the fiscal position demands its 
retention. 

The following is the official anmmary of recommendations;— 

, (i) It is. desirable to restore stability to the rupee and 
to re-establish the automatic working of the Indian currency 
. sys,tem. ( Para. 36. ) 

(ii) The reduction of the fineness or weight of the rupee 
(Para. 38), the issue of 2 or 3 rupee coins of lower proportional 
silver content than the present rupee (Para, 39), or the issue 
of a nickel rupee (Para. 40) are expedients that cannot be 
recommended. 
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If the legal tender limit of one rupee for the 8 anna nickel 
coin should prove an obstacle Co its free circulation the * question 
of raising the limit to Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 should be considered. 
(Para, 40.) 

(iii) The mainteoance of the convertibility of note-issue is 
essential; proposals that do not adequately protect the Indian 
Paper Currency from the risk of becoming inconvertable cannot 
be entertained. (Para. 41,) 

(iv) The. rise in. exchange, in so far as it has checked and 
mitigated the rise in Indian prices, has been to the advantage 
of the country as a whole, and it is desirable to secure the 
continuance of this benefit. (Para. 50,) 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any permanent injury 
-from the fixing of exchange at a high level. 

If, cqntrary to expectation, a great and rapid fall in world 
prices were to take place, and if the costs of produciion in India 
■fail to adjust themselves.with equal rapidity to the lower level 
of prices, then it might be necessary to consider, the problem 
afresh. (Para, 51.) 

(vi) The development of Indian industry ..would not be 
seriously hampered by a high rate of exchange, (Para. 52.) 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of exchange for 
meeting the Home charges is an incidental advantage that must 
be taken into consideration. (Para. 53.) 

♦ (viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of exchange would 
be open to serious criticism and entail prolongation of Govern¬ 
ment control, (Para. 58.) ' 

(ix) The balance of advantage is decidedly on the side of 
fixing the exchange value of the rupee in terms of gold rather 
than in terms of sterling. (Para. 56-7). 

(x) The stable relation to be established between the rupee 
and gold should be at the rate of Rs. lo to one, sovereign, or, in 
other words, at the rate of one rupee for IP30601 grains of fine 
gold, both for foreign exchange and for internal circulation. 

^^^(xi) ^^If silver rises for more than a brief period above the 
parity^of 2^. (gold) the situation should be met by all other 
available means rather than by imparing the convertibility 6f the 
note-issue. Such measures might be {a) reduction of sale of 
Council bills; (i) abstention from purchase of silver; (c) usq of 
eold to meet demands for metallic currency. If it should be 

absolutely necessary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that rupees would 
•be coined at a loss, (Para. S 9 *) 
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(xii) Council drafts are primarily sold not for the convenience 
of trade, but to provide for the Home charges in the widest sense 
of the term., There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands; but, if without inconvenience or with _ advantage 
the Secretary of State is in a position to sell drafts in excess of 
his immediate needs, when a trade demand for them exists, there 
is no objection to his doing so, subject to due regard being paid 
to the principles governing the location of the reserves. 

Council drafts should be sold, as now, by open tender at 
competitive rates, a minimum rate being fixed from time to time 
the basis of the sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary; but when sterling is again equivalent 
to gold, it will remain uniform. (Para. 61.' 

(xiii) The Government of India should be authorised ta 
announce, without previous reference to the Secretary of State 
on each occasion, their readiness to sell weekly a stated amount 
of Reverse Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on the cost of 
shipping gold from India to the United Kingdom. (Para. 62.) 

(xiv) The quantity of gold taken by India for all purposes 
in the period before the war was not disproportionately large 
having regard to her social customs and economic position 
but more productive methods for employing wealth should be 
encouraged. (Para. 63-4.) 

(xv) The import and export of gold to and from India should 
be free from Government control. (Para. 65.) 

(xvi' The Government should continue to aim at giving the 
people the from of currency which they demand, whether rupees,, 
notes or gold ; but gold can be employed to the best advantage 
in the Government reserves, where it is available for meeting 
the demand for foreign remittance. ' 

It would not be to India’s advantage actively to encourage 
the increased use of gold in the internal circulation, but it may 
for some time be difficult to meet all demands for metallic curren¬ 
cy in rupees, and a more extensive use of gold may be necessary. 
In order that confidence may not be disturbed by exceptional 
issues, the issue of gold coin in moderate quantities should be one 
of the normal methods of meeting demands for currency. 
(Para. 66.) ' _ 

(xvii) The Bombay branch of the Royal Mint should be re¬ 
opened for the coinage of sovereigns and half-sovereigns and 
facilities should be afforded to the public for the coinage of gold 
bullion and for the refining of gold, (Para. 67.) ^ ^ 
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(xviii) The obligation of the Government to give rupees,for 
sovereigns should be withdrawn. (Para. 68.) 

(xix) Opportunities should be afforded to the public to 
exchange sovereigns in their possession at the rate of 15 rupees 
per sovereign at the time of the introduction of the new ratio. 
Similar opportunities should be given to holders of the gold 
mohur which should eventually be demonetised. (Para. 69) 

(xx) The prohibition on the import of silver should be- 
removed as soon as is convenient, (Para. 70.) 

(xxi) When the prohibition on the import of silver is removed 
the import duty should also be removed, unless the fiscal position 
demands its retention. (Para. 72.) 

(xxii) The prohibition on the export of silver should be 
retained for the present with a view to the protection of the silver 
currency depletion by export. 

If the silver mined in India should cease to be purchased by 
the Government, its export should be permitted under licenfce. 
(Para. 72.) 

(xxiii) Improved banking facilities aud increased opportunir 
ties for the investment of savings should be afforded. (Para, 73,) 

(xxiv) No .recommendation is made for modifying the 
present practice regulating the purchase of silver for coinage. 


(Para. 74.) . . ^ 

(xxv) The statutory minimum for the metallic portion of 
the paper currency reserve should be 40 per cent of the gross 


circulation, ^ 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve the holding 
of securities issued by the Government of India should be limited 
tozocrores. The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised • within the British Empire, and of the 
amount so held not more than 10 crores should have more than 
one year’s maturity, and all should be redeemable at a fixed dat^ 
The balance of the invested portion above these 30 crores should 
be held in short-dated securities, with not more than one year s 
maturity, issued by Governments within the British Empire. 

The existing permissive maximum of 120 crores should be 
retained for a limited period. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper Currency 
Reserve should be re-valued at 2s. to the rupee. The deprecia¬ 
tion which will result- from this revaluation cannot be made good 
if nnce but any savings resulting from the rise in exchange will 
!ffWrd a suitable me^is for discharging this liability in a limited 

number of years. ( Paras. 78 - 79 .) 
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(xxvi) With a view to meeting the ‘ seasonal demand for 
additional currency provision" should be made‘for the issue of" 
notes up to 5 crores over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans" to the Presidency Banks on the security of export bills of 
exchange. ( Para, 80). 

(xxvii) 'The silver and gold in the Paper Currency Reserve 
should be held in India except for transitory purposes* (Paja- 8i.) 

(xxviii) As soon as circumstances permit, free facilities for 
the encashment of notes should be given, and the restrictions 
imposed during the war should be withdrawn. The Government 
should have the option of redeeming its notes in full legal tender 
gold or silver coin. (Para. 82). 

(xxix) No limit can yet be fixed to the amount up to which 
the Gold Standard Reserve should be accumulated, and when 
profits again accrue on the coinage of rupees they should be 
credited in their entirety to the reserve. (Para. 83). 

*(xxx) Under present conditions Government should hold 
such gold as they obtain in the Paper Currency Reserve rather 
than in the Gold Standard Reserve. The Gold Standard Reserve 
should, when practicable, contain a considerable proportion of 
gold ; but the most satisfactory course at present lies in keeping 
the reserve as liquid as possible by the holding of the securities 
with early dates of maturity. 

The amount of securities in the reserve with a -maturity 
exceeding three years should not be increased, and the aim 
should be to hold all the invested portion of the reserve in 
securities issued by Governments within the British Empire 
(other than the (government of India) and having a fixed date 
of maturity of not more than I2 months. (Para. 84,) 

(xxxi) A portion of the gold in the Gold Standard Reserve, 
not exceeding one-half, should 'be held in India ; the sterling 
investments Should continue to be held in London, (Para. 85). 

We desire to place on record, the Committee add at the 
conclusion of their Report, cur high appreciation of the services 
rendered by Mr. C. H. Kisch, c.b ,.and Mr. H. Denning, i,g.s,, as 
Secretaries to the Committee. They have discharged .the duties 
entrusted to them with unfailing promptness and courtesy, and 
their valuable assistance has greatly facilitated our enquiry.. 

(Signed).—H. Babington Smith, Chalmors, Marshal Reid, 
J. B, Brunyate, F. C. Goodenough, C. S. Addis, C. T, Needham, 
M. M, S. Gubbay, W. B. Hunter, T. W. McMorran. 

' The Minority Report of Mr. Dalai. 

The following are the recommendations which Mr. Dalai has 
made in his minority report : 
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(a) The money. Standard in India should remain unaltered; 
that is, the standard of the sovereign and gold moh.urs with 
rupees related thereto at the ratio of 15 to I. 

ti) Free and unfettered imports and exports by the . public 
of gold bullion and gold coins, . . 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports by the public 
of silver bullion.and silver coins. 

{d} The gold mint at Bombay to be continued and to receive 
gold bullion froiii the public and to coin free of charge gold 
mohurs of the same exact weight and fineness as the sovereign 
and .10 hand' them oyer to the tenderers of gold bullion in less 
than 15 days. 

{e) The Bombay mint to undertake refining of raw gold for 
the public and, not to make any profit on the transaction. 

(/) The. existing silver rupees of 165 grains of fine silver at 
present in circulation to continue full legal, tender.. ,. . ‘ 

\g) As long as the price of silver in New York is over 92 
cents Government should not manufacture silver rupees contain, 
ing 165 grains fine silver. 

. {h) As long as the price of silver is over 92 cenis Government 
should coin .2 rupees silver coiiis of reduced fineness compared 
with that of the present silver rupee and the same to be unlimited 
legal tender. . 

(l) -Government to coin a new 8 anna silver piece of reduced 
fineness and the same to be unlimited legal tender. 

(/) Government not to coin an 8 anna nickel piece. 

Government to sell Council bills to competitive tenders for 
the amount defined in the Budget as required to by Secretary of 
State. The Budget estimate to show tinder separate headings 
the.amount of Council bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital. 
Outlay, and Discharge of Debt, Cpuncil bills to be sold for 
Government requirements only and not for trade purposes, except 
for the purpose mentioned in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(/) “Reverse", drafts on London to be sold only at iS. Igd. 
The proceeds of “Reverse” drafts to be kept apart from all other 
Govefhment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose except 
to meet drafts drawn , by Secretary of State at a rate not below 
Is. rupee, * ' 

(m) Currency notes should be printed in India. . 

(m) ’ Goverrtment not to interfere with the immemorial 
practice of the Indian public of melting current coins, 

^ (0) The sterling investments held against the Indian note 
issue to be liq.uidated as early as possible and transmitted to 
India in gold. 
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{p') The Use of one'tupee currency notes to be discontinued 
as early' as possible and mean while riot' to be forcrid into 
circulation. 

SECRETAEY OP STATE’S VIEWS, 

The following^ annonncemenl: by the Secretary of State 
■regarding the recommendations of the Indian Currency 
Committee^ is published for general information 

'^*The Secretary of State for India has considered in consul¬ 
tation with the Government of India the majority and minority 
reports received from the Committee appointed by him under 
the 'chairmanship of Sir Henry Babington Smith, to advise oh 
■the subject of Indian exchange and currency. The majority 
report, which ' is signed by the Chairman and all members of 
Committee, except Mr. D, M. Dalai, states as its object the 
restoration of a stable and automatic system and the maintenance 
of the convertibility of the note issue, 

' ’ ’3. After setting forth the main recommendations, the 
Secretary of State proceeds: These recommendations develop 
with the necessary modifications required by altered circumstances 
the principles on which the Indian currency system was establi¬ 
shed before the war, and are accepted by the Secretary of State 
in Council as expressing the goal towards which Indian adminis¬ 
tration, following the previous policy, should now be directed, 

4. Under the conditions existing prior to the war sterling 
and gold were' identical standards. The existing disparity has 
made a choice between these standards necessary, ' and the 
Committee’s recommendation is in favour of placing the rupee 
on a gold basis.' 

5. In recommending a rate, namely that above mentioned, 

for the exchange value of the rupee the Chairman and majority 
have taken account of the high range of silver prices and of the 
importance of safeguarding the convertibility of the Indian note 
issue by providing so far as possible that the token character of 
the rupee shall be restored and maintained, !>., that the Indian 
Government may be in a position to buy silver for coinage into 
rupees without loss. They were also impressed by the serious 
economic and political risks attendant on a further expansion of 
Indian prices such as must be anticipated from the adoption of a 
low rate. . 

6. The arguments advanced in favour of a gold basis and of 
high rate of exchange appear to the Secretary of State in Council 
to be conclusive, and he has decided to take the necessary steps 
to' give immediate eflfect to the recommendation on these points 
-Accordingly, the Government of India have to-day announced 
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that the rate which they wiir pay for gold tendered to thenl 
under the Gold Import Act by the private importers will hence* 
forth be fixed at one rupee for il,3o,oi6 grains of fine gold, i.rf,, 
lo for the gold contents of the sovereign, The tionseouential 
changes in the regulations relating to the sale of Council drafts 
by the Secretary of State in Council and of resetve' drafts by the 
Government of India will be notified separately. / . ^ 

7 * The question of the internal ratio -.t^esents special 
difficulties. The Committee recommend th^f' n^intenance of 
gold on a legal tender footing especially .in vi^ of possible 
difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies of siler. A fixed 
ratio must, therefore, be established between the r^ee and gold, 
as used in the internal circulation, either one soverer^ii for Rs. 10 
or in correspondence with new exchange ratid^ Therefore 
alternative would give the sovereign the status of an Wer-valued 
token coin, necessitating permanent control over tlW import of 
sovereigns and making an open gold mint impossible. The 
Secretary of State in Council agrees with the Comifiittee that 
such conditions ought not to be contemplated as a permanent 
arrangement. On the other hand, the lower ratio .cannot be 
effectively introduced while a great disparity continues to exist 
between the commercial price of gold in India and thd intended 
Indian mint par of one sovereign for Rs. 10. \ 

8. Present conditions are a product of the war and in some 
respects artificial. They cannot be immediately remedied without 
the risk of shock to the economic and monetary system in India, 
and of reaction elsewhere to which India cannot in her own 
interests be indifferent: a gradual process of rectification and of 
adjustment to new conditions is required. For some' time past 
action has been taken in India tQ reduce the premium on gold 
by regular Government sales of bullion to the public and this 
measure will be further developed. It may be expected that in 
that way a natural adjustment may be effected until the path to 
legislation is cleared. 

9. The Secretary of State has decided, therefore, first, that 
the import of gold shall continue for the present to be controlled 
by license under the Gold Import Act, with a fixed acquisition 
rate as mentioned. above ; second, that meanwhile, periodical 
sales of gold bullion to the public shall continue ; and third, th^ 
as a provisional measure during the transition period sovereigns 
shall remain legal tender at the present ratio of Jm. 15. 

10. In arriving at these decisions the Secretary of State in 
Council has not failed to give careful consideration to the minority 
report signed by Mr. D. M. Dalai. Mr. Dalai’s main ol:gea is the 
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efiective restoration and maintenance of the ratio of 15 rupees to 
a sovereign as a measure both of exchange and of the circulating 
value of the rupee. In order to secure this he relies upon freedom 
for the melting and export of rupees and correspondingly to 
freedom for the import of gold. To meet the possible result in 
shortage of 'silver coins he recommends that as long as the New 
York Vice oX above 92 cents Government should 

^ ^ silver coins of, reduced fineness, tho coinage of- 

’^j«es^nt weight and fineness being meanwhile' 
only reissued when the price of silver falls to the 
He also recommends that sterling drafts on the 

Secretary of s/ate should be sold only at Is. 35 ®d. 

The pecretary of State in Council is satisfied that this' 
orofframme ct^id not be adooted without untoward consequences. 
The heavy' of silver coin to be anticipated under the 

scheme mu^ threaten not only the whole silver circulation but 
also the Government reserves of silver coin, and entail the gravest 
risk of indonvertibility of the Government note issue. The 
dgfcand f**^r the gold required continually to make this deficiency' 
good most'greatly aggravate any strain there may be on the gold 
stock of tKe world when the freedom of import is restored. Nor- is 
jt safe to assume that these difficulties could be met by issuing 
new silver coins of inferior fineness ; the evidence against the 
acceptability of an inferior substitute for the present rupee has 
impressed the majority, and their recommendation on this head 
is accepted by the Secretary of State as decisive. Mr. DalalV 
recommendation in regard to the rate for sterling drafts, ,if 
adopted, must produce an immediate crash in exchange bringing 
unmerited disaster to those who have reasonably relied on some 
continuity of policy. The only cover which his scheme affords 
is the export of the country’s circulating currency. In any case 
even if a return to the pre-war level of exchange could be 
accomplished without a shock to trade or risk to the Currency 
system it would lay India open to a further serious inflation of 
prices, while the majority’s recommendation would tend towards 
reduction of general price levels in India. ' ' 

12. Both during and since the war Indian currency and 
exchange have .presented problems previously unanticipated and. 
more perplexing than any encountered since the decision to close- 
the mints in 1893. But the Secretary of Slate in Council is 
satisfied that decisions reached promise an eventual solution, and. 
he desires to express his acknowledgment to the Committee and 
their Chairman for the ability and thoroughness with which’ they 
have explored the issues and framed their recommendations." 



Industrial and Commerdal Congress. 

A Joint SessioiKL' - 

Bombay, 23rd. January, 19^0- 

The Joint Session of the Indian Industrijd Conference and 
the Indian Commercial Congress opened at the Tov^ a Hall. Bombay, 
on January 23, 1920. About 150 delegatesant* a fairly large 
number of visitors .attended. Among those presentlwerC the Hoh. 
Mr. Yakub Ha^an, Lala Harkishenlal, Sir Dinsha\ Wacha, Hon. 

. Mr, Purshbthamadas Thakurdas, Mr. R. B. Bell, DireVtor of Indus¬ 
tries, Hon. ,Mr. Parekh, Mr. S. R. Bomanji, Mr. - Amba^al Sarabhai, 
Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, Mr, S, G. Ghose and naany others. 

Reception Gomndttee Chairman’s Address. 

Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit, Chairman of the Reception 
■Committee, in welcoming the delegates, delivered a lengthy address. 
He claimed thatjthe Industrial Conference had succeeded in creiating 
an intelligent, and powerful public.. opinion on mercantile and 
commerci^ matters, and explained the reasons for the amalgama* 
tion , of the Commercial Congress with the Industrial Conference. 
The., Reform Act was an important step towards the realisation 
of their ideal, and the atmosphere created was encouraging and 
helpful. The Industrial Commission Report marked a new era 
of broad .and statesman like industrial outlook on the part of the 
Government., Mr. Petit, however, deplored the deliberate removal 
from, the scope of the enquiries the question of the adjustment 
of tariffs. What has been vouchsafed to them in the Reforin Act 
was not real fiscal autonomy. It was only a step in tha;t direction, 
and he hoped that complete transfer of it to the people would 
not be withheld longer than necessary. . ' 

Proceeding, Mr, Petit directed attention to the principie 
;-of. imperial preference, andL proteste<J against what he described 
■ as an indirect and flank moveinent in nation to the export of hides 
•and skins> It was prefer^ce a.t the expense'of Indis-ns.', ^ 

12 
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The speaker next invited attention to Ae restrictions upon 
the import of dye stuffs and declared that the action was in the 
nature of a subsidy and created unfair monopoly in favour of 
English dye manufacturers at the expense of, and to the detriment 
of, Indian commerce. . Indeed when one senously considered the 
entire poUcy adopted in the past by the Government of Inja 
and* England vundfec pretext or other towards Indian trades 
- r could not escape the inevitable conclusion 

iiTiments were not always serious in repeated 
itude for mercantile and industrial welfare of 
:ra and the transferring of industries department,, 
mean a different and straightfor\vard attitude 
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he hoped, wouJc 
towards India / 

Referring/o the exchange question, Mr. Petit pleaded for a 
definite declaj'ition of policy, and hoped there was no truth in the 
rumour Currency Commission report was going to remain 

a sealed boqk for sometime to come. In any case, India must 
gmpbatically decline to be treated any longer as a mere pawn* 
op^the imperial chess-board and must insist upon determining 
jjgr exchange policy for the future. 


. Touching on the labour question, Mr. Petit said, they must 
consider the question from a National and wider standpoint. 
His difficulty in discussing the subject was enhanced in consequence 
of the mill strike. First of all, he was open to admit that much 
remained to be done by the employer for the comfort and well-being 
of workers, but something had already been done and much was 
still being done. How were they going to meet the new conditions, 
not, reorganising strikes, not by imaginary grievances, not by 
fomenting trouble where none existed. The pseudo-philanthro- 
, pists, if they had any regard for the Motherland, had better devote 
themselves to the task of pointing out to the labour its deficiences 
and responsibilities, side by side with its rights and privileges 
and devise newer methods of progress and improvement. Did 
they know, asked Mr. Petit, in spite of cheap labour and longer 
hours of work, that their cost of production was higher than Lanca¬ 
shire, due to labour inefficiency ? They had noticed recently that 
attempts were being made by interested people to induce labour 
to put up extravagant demands in the settlement of its troubles, 
the causes and conditions of which they did not understand and 
did not appear td have taken the trouble to study. Such people 
-seemed to forget that conditions in India differed very much frwu 
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Aose of Europe and^erica. To try to draw a parallel between 
them was to go besid^he mark. There was considerable con- 
structive work to be done Vdifferent directions for the amelioration 
of the conditions of laboUt Let friends of labour, pleaded the 
speaker, showw tar symp^y in such a programme instead of 
coquettmg with it on the off Wee of • becoming popular heroes 
^d fnttenng away enerp A formulating demSds based on 
European conditions which did^Vot apply here. Otherwise, in a 
short time, they would have alltheVd and see one side of European 
unrest reproduced here without anyW its redeeming features, and 
their industnes, weak and inefficientV they were, would be still 
more h^tapped. “ Whatever you said Mr. Petit, “ Please 
do not fall within the clutches of TradWonism. It is sapping 
the very foundations of European tradk^and industries Yon 
need not allow yourself to be tyranisedSjy capital. Nobody 
wants that. The way to avoid it is not to afow yourself to be 
driven under the t3n^ny of labour. Trade UnSoisjj^ proved 
itself to be a peril to civilisation and a cank^ to traeP^n^i ind^tries 
’of Europe and America. I.et us in this country t^^ir 

experience and avoid these dangers. The course of ^^pm trade 
unionism: is coercion and intimidation and enforceme^Qj^ 
and sundry at the point of bayonet, of the dangerous do?Vje of 
less work and more pay. Europe is already beginning 
. from the consequences of this spirit of intimidation and arti: 
restlessness, which is fast leading to serious national disaster in 
form of declining wealth and rapid reduction of its productive 
capacity. The men of thought in Europe are now_ staggered 
at the prospect that is in sight in view of these conditions, and 
realise more bitterly than ever the fact that what is most needed 
is the formulation of means for rapid and increased production. 
If we are to hold our own in the industrial struggles of the future 
let us steer clear of those dangers which are already eating the 
vitals of Europe and America. 


ter 


Election of the President 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy was then formally elected as 
President. He thanked the Conference and extended, amidst 
cheers a wdcome to Mr. Harkishen Lai. The President, before 
proceeding with the address, announced that messages had been 
received from the Governor of Bombay, Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
jtrs Besant, Dr. Mann, Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy and others. 
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Presidential Speech. 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gehtlemen,—I thank you for ‘ 

■ the honour you have done me in inviting me to preside over this 
joint session of the Indian Industrial Conference and the Indian 

• Commercial Congress. Before I ask your attention to the great 
' commercial and industrial issues whic^ are occupying our minds, 
there are certain domestic points which require explanation. 
The first is the movement of' this session from the venue of the 
Indian National Congress to the City of Bombay; the second is the 
amalgamation of our two organizations. For the past two years 
it has been felt that the holding of the Indian Industrial Conference 
.at the same time and place as the Indian National Congress involved 
serious disadvantages;. During the Congress week not one but 
nearly a dozen Conferences hold their sessions. The Congress 
alone fully occupies the last four days of the year. Moreover, 
since the Lucknow, proceedings of the Congress have 

grown enormously in public interest and importance owing to the 

■ political issues before the country; these conditions left little 
time for the Industrial Conference and at some sessions only two 
hours allotted to it in a crowded week. We felt that it was 
impossible adequately to^ deal with the important and varied 

■ which the industrial and commercial opinion of the country 
ought to be focussed iii an hour or two snatched from other interests, 

^^nd so it was decided to hold this session in Bombay soon after 
the Congress week. The sessions of the Commercial Congress, as 
you know, have been in abeyance for the past four years. During 
tha t period we have, each of us, been occupied in assisting to bring 
the war to victory. The questions, which arose, were urgent 
• war questions, which were more quickly and effectively dealt with 
by Conferences between commercial organisations and the officers 
of Government th^ by prolonged sessions. But with the conclu¬ 
sion of the Amistice, and still more emphatically with the signing 
of the Peace Treaty which has just been ratified, great questions of 
commercial policy have come to the forefront again • it has become 
necessary to mobilise our views upon them. And as there is no 
^^nflict of interest between Indian industries and Indian commerce, 
but rather are the two indi^olubly associated, we have decided 
that separate sessions of the Indian Industrial Conference and of the 
Indian Commeraal Congress would involve-duplication of agency 
.and diffusion of effort: therefore, our session is a joint session 
of these two organisations and we purpose always to meet in common 
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in future. I ani confident that these chaiiges will tend to greatef 
efinciency and will meet, with your approv al' ' ; 

No ordinaary.times.■ 

These are no ordinary days in which; we live. The greatest war 
in history has been fought to its conclusion. , We rejoice at the 
tremendous victory of the British Empire and its Allies ; we offer 
our respectful and heartful congratulations to His Majesty tha. 
King Emperor in the success which has crowned British Arms; 
we are proud of the part which we have been privileged to take in. 
the struggle. But we are learning that the achievement of victory 
is only one part, perhaps not even the greater part of a conflict 
as titanic as that from which we have emerged. Peace has brought; 
enormous problems in its train. In the-countries of the Allies 
there is the immense task of readjusting a-social and industrial 
machine almost completely converted into war debt, the great 
social upheaval created by the dash of new and stronger ideas 
with ancient civilisation and of a rise in world prices, which threatens 
to be permanent, dislocating the organisation of society. At 
this distance it is difficult for us to appreciate all that has. been done 
in the United Kingdom which bore the main industrial burden of 
the. war, in switching from war to peace conditions; but even 
here we can perceive the immense work that has been accorar. 
plished. In the countries of our former enemies the shock has 
been still greater, because of the pressure of the British blockade,, 
and a generation must elapse before anjrihing like normal condi¬ 
tions can be restored. Then in Russia absolute chaos reigns, 
and the disorders of which it is the focus are spreading to Central 
Asia and threaten the Gates of India. AU these questions have 
a vital interest for us,, because they have produced a radical alter¬ 
ation in the orientation of Indian trade ; they raise special problems 
for us which we must study and understand, for they lie at the 
root of our progress and prosperity.. n 

Whilst these world issues are of the most momentous character, 
events especially affecting India have been scarcely less important. 
Since the signing of the Peace Treaty and almost on the eve of the 
formal ratification of the Treatyi the Reform Bill has become 
law This Act is a great and noble achievement of the British 
Covemment. It is a symbol of the aims and ideals which, however 
clowlv we may have moved towards their attainment, have always 
Lmi'nflted the British people in their attitude towards the various 
Srwhich make up our mighty Empire. -It is the natural out-- 
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come of a war of right against might, of democracy against auto- ■ 
cracy; we rejoice that the principles which animated Great Britain 
in fighting to the death against Gennany and her satellites have 
so promptly and liberally been acted upon in the enlargement of 
the constitution of India. India gave her best, and that cheerfully 
and willingly, in the prosecution of the war; it is but meet that the 
British Government should recognise these loyal services and consi¬ 
der India as an equal partner in the Empire. Tliese are not merely 
political issues ; the Reform Act vitally affects the trade and industry 
of this country. The development of onr economic forces depends 
in a material degree upon peace and prosperity in the land upon 
complete harmony between the Government and the people, 
and above all upon a political constitution which shall make for 
perfect freedom and liberty in orir industrial development and the 
banishment of all artificial restrictions on its free growth. 

And that brings me to the most important passage, from our 
point of view, in the report of the Joint Committee of Parliament 
on the Indian Reform Bill. The Committee laid down ■ in clear 
language, that a satisfactory solution of the fiscal question “ can 
only be guaranteed by the grant of liberty to the Government of 
India to devise those tariff arrangements which seem best fitted 

to India's needs as an integral portion of the British Empire. 

Whatever be the right fisc^ policy for India, for the needs of her 
consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that 
she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa." 

Partial Fiscal Autonomy 

If there was one platform in the whole of India on which 
people of all shades of opinion are united, it was the demand for 
the fiscal autonomy. It was not the cry of any section of political 
agitators , the wisest and the sanest-in the land also joined hands 
in pressing for such a measure. In my speech as president of the 
first ^mmerci^ Congress I emphasized that the Government 
of India mi^t be free to adopt, in consultation with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, the fiscal policy most conducive to the 
best interests of the country without interference either from the 
Imperial Government or the Secretary of State for India and that 
in a word we wanted Self Government in commerce and industry ' ’ 
It is a matter of no small gratification to us that the Right Hon. 
the Secret^ of State for India, whose love and sympathy for us 
are so weU-known, has been able to secure the firet step towards 
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fiscal autonomy for us by providing in the Reform Act recognition 
of the contention that the Secretary of State should so far as possible 
abstain from intervention in fiscal matters when the Government 
of India and the Indian Legislature agree, and should only intervene 
to safeguard the international obligations of the Empire or any 
fiscal arrangement within the Empire to which His Majesty's 
Government is a party. I honestly believe that this is a real 
first step towards securing to India her just demand, though I 
wish that we had secured the same full fiscal freedom which the 
British Dominions enjoyed. I am sure there is no need for us to 
give the assurance to the British public that India will exercise 
her fiscal power with due regard to all her obligations to the Empire. 
There are several questions for instance, the abohtion of the excise 
duties on the manufacture of cloth, whereon the Government 
of India and Indian commerce and industry are at one, although 
an autocratic Secretary of State may be given an elastic meaning 
to the proviso above referred to, and though there may be occasions 
on which the Government of India and the Imperial Legislative 
Assemblv may not agree—at least as long as the constitution 
of the dented Government remains as it is—yet I hope that the 
concession secured will prove fruitful. 


In reviewing tlie Despatch of the Government of India with 
regard to the Industrial Commission’s Report, the Secretary of 
State observed that " it would be premature to discuss the fiscal 
issue which was deliberately excluded from the scope of the Com¬ 
mission’s inquiry ” and was “ not prepared to make any pronounce¬ 
ment of the aspect of the case until the representatives of the people 
had been given the opportunity to express their views.” Subse- 
ouently the Hon. Sir George Barnes. Member for Commerce and 
Industrv observed in his reply to the representation of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian Merchants Chamber, that a Committee of 
the Imperial Legislative Council would be appointed to go into the 
nuesSn of Imperial Preference and to submit their Report. It 
?s ?ot clear whWr the inquiry referred to by^e Secre^ of 
State and that Committee referred to by the H<m. Sir George 
Barnes^ going to be one and the same, or to be by different bodies. 
He should Ukl. however, to urge that the committee referred to 
Sr Ihe Hon. Member for Commerce and Industry should have wide. 
nL^rs given to it under its terms of reference, so that it can go into 
FhTwhoTe question of tariffs and not simply deal with one aspect 
fiscal question, namely. Imperial Preference. In fact, 
thefecretiy of State mentioned in his recent despatch that he was 
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not prepared to make any pronouncement on the fiscal issue until 
the representatives Of the people had been given the opportunity 
to express their views. We may hope, therefore, that the proposed 
Committee will take public evidence also regarding this question. 
It has been said in some quarters that the protest of the Indian 
commercial bodies against Imperial Preference is due not so much 
to their objections to foreign countries like Japan dumping to 
their goods here, but is directed primarily against Manchester^ 
That ■ is .taking a rather uncharitable view of our attitude. Our 
p;rotest rested in the first place on the method and manner in which 
Imperial Preference was introduced; and secondly on our desire 
that before such a wide question is decided Indian public opinion 
should be fully consulted.' His Excellency the Viceroy, in his 
recent address to the Conference of the English Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, observed that it was not the Government of India's intention 
to adopt preference as a general policy without full discussion and 
full support from enlightened public opinion. That announcement 
has gone a long way to re-assure the commercial community, and 
it may be hoped that the report of the Ccmmittee to inquire into 
this question will be such as to satisfy Indian commercial opinion. 

TraneforencG of Induetriee^ 

The political changes adumbrated in the Reform Act propose 
that Industries in the provinces should be treated as a transferred 
subject and thus recognise the justice of the demand made by 
the representatives of the people before Lord Southborough’s 
Committee and the Joint Committee of the two Houses. I noted 
with a deep regret that Anglo-Indian Chambers of Commerce pressed 
the contrary view strongly before the Joint Committee and ex¬ 
pressed alarming opinions regarding the future of the trade and 
industry if this were made a transferred subject. It is unfortunate¬ 
ly a peculiarity of this country' that exotic trade and industry 
think their interests demand that the administration of trade 
and industries should be in hands other than Indi^ Indians 
have proved their capacity to hold the highest positions under the- 
State. They have proved also their fitness to establish and manage 
commercial and industrial enterprises of a great magnitude I 
do not know in what -words to characterise the attitude of those 
people who, in face of this tangible evidences of the fitness of 
Indians to manage above aU the departments of commerce and 
mduslnes, seek to make out a case agafnst transferring these 
branches of the administration to Indian control. In fact I go 
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further and say that the, backward condition iii which India finds- 
herself in regard to her industrial growth is due to the official 
machinery being in the hands of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service who, in the majority of cases, are practically out of touch 
with the re^ties of Indian trade and industries. British trade 
and British industry flourish in aU countries, even where they have 
no pi]eponderating voice; I see no re^on why in at self governing . 
India they should t>e threatened with any risk. In fact, the . 
greatest argument against this onesided contention is afforded 
by the experience of several newly started industrial and commercial 
concerns a majority of which have decided to adopt British manage¬ 
ment. Commerce and industry are not, and can never be, the- 
monopoly of any nation or country; it is but right and proper that 
our British friends should co-operate with Indian commercialists- 
and industrialists in order to stimulate our economic growth 
instead of “ sulking in their tents ” and trying to put impeffiments- 
in the way of Indians assuming the control of Departments of 
Commerce and Industries. 


With the end of tlie war and the gradual restoration to normal 
conditions of peace a vigorous impetus has been given to the 
starting of joint stock concerns in India which have been floated 
to an unprecedented extent, especially in Bombaly and Calcutta.. 
The Hon. Member for Commerce and Industry has warned us- 
against too much haste in these enterprises which he thinks i& 
fraught with grave possibilities. I agree with him only in so far as- 
a word of caution requires to be given to the commercial and 
industrial public, as also the investing public in general, that the- 
success of all these concerns requires skill and knowledge as well- 
as work of an honest and conscientious character and sprupulous- 
regard to the interests of the shareholding public.But our indus¬ 
trial growth is forced upon us first by the inability of the manu¬ 
facturing nations to supply our clamant needs, and secondly by 
the paramount and patriotic duty of fostering our industries jmd 
utilising in the country our abundant supplies of war material,, 
in order to lighten the dependence of three-fourths of the population 
on a precarious rainfall., What is wanted is, however, not the- 
ririd and inelastic curtailing of new enterprises; but a.genuine 
dSiire to make their work as successful as possible with the help 
of expert management., I rejoice, therefore, to note that our 
/-f-.nn+rvmen have- begun to realise the importance of what I would. 
caU the three essentials to the development of trade md industry,.. 

banking, shipping end insurance, without which no avihsed. 
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country has worked its way upward in the development of trade 
and industries. 

Railway Prohlents. 

If there is this duty on the part of the people to run their 
enterprises on sound and upright lines, there is an equal duty 
and responsibility on the shoulders of the Government to see 
that all obstacles, impediments and unnatural restrictions in the 
way of trade and industries are removed. The railwa}^ present 
several problems which should be tackled promptly by Govern¬ 
ment as our grievances are years old and it is high time they were 
removed. One of the main questions of railway policy with which 
the Indian public have identified themselves is the State Manage¬ 
ment of Railways. It is disappointing to note that though this 
question has been before Government for several years, no practical 
steps have been taken in this direction. On the contrary, the lease 
of the East Indian Railway Company was extended by another 
period of two years in spite of strong public opposition. A Com¬ 
mittee is now, however, to be appointed by the Government to 
go into the question of State versus Company Management of 
Railways, and it may be hoped that with the help of its report, 
which will be a comprehensive document with all facts and figures, 
the Government *wiU be able to meet the wishes of Indian, people 
in this respect. With the restoration of peace conditions we must 
be prepared to face an overgrowing expenditure on our Railways. 
The Indian people will not grudge this expenditure if side by side 
with it they receive facilities both in passenger travelling and in the 
movement of goods. There will be resolutions put before you 
dealing with some of these questions which are hardy annual's and 
I shall not enter deeply into them hoping that the discussion 
which will ensue will convince Government of the necessity of 
effecting speedy reforms in the administration and constitution 
of the Railway Companies. 

Problem of Currency and Exchange. 

One question which occupied the attention of the commercial 
community to a very large extent during the year which closed 
on the 31st December was the problem of currency and exchange. 
During the war period imports of gold were practically stopped 
and the Indian people became very large purchasers of silver. 
There was also a heavy balance of trade in favour of India owing 
to the Increase in her exports to meet the war-time reqmrements 
of Great Britain and her AUies; and to finance tiiese heavy shipments 
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large blocks of Council Bills were sold by tbe Secretary of State, 
with the result that equally heavy pa3nnents had to be made in 
silver in this country to exporters and others. The Government of 
India, which is one of the biggest purchasers of silver in the world, 
had to increase its silver purchases and owing to the general shortage 
of silver in the world, combined with these causes peculiar to 
ourselves, silver mounted to the dizzy heights with which you 
already had become familiar. Tliese revolutionary changes in the 
position of the silver market produced that other great problem, 
the problem of Exchange. Our rupee value was fixed with relation 
to prices of silver at is. 4<f. and the Government frankly said 
that with silver 6ot?. and later on above *jQd. they could never 
coin rupees at a loss and keep exchange at its old level. Exchange, 
therefore, which had risen to is. td. mounted up to 2s. ^d. in th& 
middle of December 1919, The worst feature of these constant 
changes was that it left the whole of the commercial and industrial 
community in a state of indecision and flux, and its operations 
had to be curtailed to a large extent because of exchange un¬ 
certainties. Several telegraphic representations were made by 
Indian commercial bodies who brought to the notice of the Gov¬ 
ernment the disadvantages which would accrue to trade and 
industry, if no restrictions were placed upon the fluctuating Ex¬ 
change. Government, however, had to confess its inability to 
do anything in the matter and was buffeted by vatying currency 
billows. No doubt here were world forces at work in determining 
Exchange; but if the interests of this country had prevailed or 
at least received the attention they deserve, it might not have been 
impossible to obtain an amount of gold in payment of the balance 
due sufficient to ease Exchange or minimise its fluctuations. The 
only solution of all these difficulties according to my own view 
is the free import of gold. Such an import, if allowed, would 
restore the conditions when a favourable balance of trade would 
be met by imports of gold, and when Government, with the Damo- 
des Sword of inconvertibility hanging over its head, would no 
longer have to vary Exchange and throw the whole of the import 
and export trade into confusion. 

Industrial Commission Becommendations. 

The main recommendations of the Industrial Commission 
have been accepted by both the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State; already acting on some of these recommenda¬ 
tions the Government of India have appointed a Chemical Services 
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and Stores Purchase Committee to gO’ into the question of the 
organisation of the scientific services and of a Store' Purchasing 
Department in India. The Department known as the Munitions 
Board will be transferred into a Department of Munitions and 
^Industries, and for the time being its portfolio will be in the hands 
'of His Excellency the Viceroy, The Industrial Commission strongly 
recommended the creation of a Department of Industries with 
an Imperial Service. Questions have been raised from several 
quarters regarding the advisability of creating more services in our 
midst and increasing thereby the burden on the Indian taxpayers. 

I am convinced, however, that if the development of trade, and 
industry in a huge country like India is to progress on sound and 
systematic lines there must be a suitable, well planned official 
agency staffed by an organisatioh of capable and expert men. 
The recent war has demonstrated with peculiar force that a nation 
whose industry and science is developed is sure to be a powerful 
nation. Chemist^ and the Allied sciences have proved to be of 
tremendous service to the defensive warfare of every nation, 
and unless India has an Imperial Chemical Service it is hopeless 
to expect her to develop her chemical industries to such an extent as 
will enable her to be self-sufficing in times of emergency. I could 
have wished that the Imperial Department of Industries had 
come at once into being and that a full fledged Member for Industries • 
had been at once appointed. This wish of mine is all the stronger, 
as the Government of India have already secured the services 
of such a capable and far-seeing industrial expert as the Hon. 
Sir Thomas Holland as President of the New Board of Industries 
and Munitions. He could very well have been given the portfolio 
of the Department of Industries at once. While discussing the 
recommendations of the Industrial Commission I cannot omit 
mention of the great service rendered by the Hon, Sir Thomas 
Holland to the industrial development of the country. He ren¬ 
dered a still greater service to the land by assuming charge of the 
Indian Munitions Board when the demands on India for war 
materials were a^uming gigantic proportions in relation to our 
then manufacturing and producing power. At that time the 
military prestige of India had sunk to a low ebb on account of the 
misfortunes to British arms in Mesopotamia. His dynamic energy 
and catholic knowledge, however, increased our military capacity 
to undreamt of proportions and by contributing to the ultimate 
victory in Mesopotamia and elsewhere brought prominently before 
the world the part which India played in wining the war,. I am- 
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confident that under his able and resolute direction the new Depart¬ 
ment of the Industries will be a great factor in our industrial deve¬ 
lopment. I have seen no sufficient reason adduced why this part 
of the programme of the Industrial Commission should be post¬ 
poned and a temporary arrangement set up whereby our industrial 
interests will be supervised by a Board of Industries with a Presi¬ 
dent, the portfolio being in the hands of His Excellency the Viceroy 
and I trust that this temporary arrangement will not be maintained 
a day longer than is necessary for the formal creation of a new 
Department of the Government of India, specially charged with 
this work and under the direction of its own Member of Council. 

Definite Lines of Advance. 


But, gentlemen, if the industrial development of this country 
is to be on sound lines, and if we are to derive the fullest advantage 
of the new Department which is to be set up and the new expert 
staff which is to be entertained, we must take broad views. I 
venture to say that there has been in some quarters much too 
narrow a view of the work and recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission—to say that its work has been confined to proposing 
a scheme for the creation of two more services and to ignore the 
very substantial character of its other recommendations. If you 
study the Report of the Commission carefully and as a whole, 
you will find that it commends definite and valuable lines of ad¬ 
vance. There is no Aladdin’s lamp to create industries where 
there are none. It requires the hard and patient toil of years to 
start into being and to consolidate the different industries which 
CO to make the industrial life of a nation, and for this nothing is 
more essential than a sound and systematic organisation and the 
establishment of clear principles guaranteeing that the Govern¬ 
ment will always be actuated by the desire to give every encourage¬ 
ment to indigenous industries. The Industrial Commission’s 
Renort may have its defects, but I hope I shall carry you all with 
■me when I say that it has pointed out in definite terms the agencies 
and the principles which should guide the policy of the Government 
with re^rd to industrial undertakings. Take, for instance, the 
Stores Purchase question. If the recommendation of the Commis- 
tinn that Department of Stores Purchase should be established 
In India is carried out in full, it wiU go a great "way towards estab¬ 
lishing several new industries in our midst. What I hope, however, 
Ihk connection, is that Government wiU not overlook the claims 
S Indians for employment to the different services to be created. 
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as I venture to believe that an Indian agency is best suited to the 
staffing of such an organisation as the Department of Industries. 
Sins of ommission on this score are sometimes belittled under 
the plea of the absence of suitable men. With the establishment 
of technical and technological Colleges and the opening of Gov¬ 
ernment and Railway Workshops for the apprenticeship of Indians, 
such a plea will not hold good. It is moving in a vicious circle, 
surely , to refuse appointments to Indians on the ^ound of their 
want of experience and then to put bars against their getting such 
experience. 

Necessity of Gonsultine Indian Commercial Opinion- 

The Indian Merchants Chamber several times pressed upon 
the attention of the Government the necessity of consulting Indian 
Commercial opinion and giving if a voice in the deliberations of 
the Conferences held to discuss Peace Terms when the war closed. 
Unfortunately, though the Indian Community reminded the Gov¬ 
ernment of this suggestion after the declaration of the Armistice, 
no representatives of the Indian Commercial Community were 
appointed at the Peace Conference. We are sure that the Right 
Hon. Mr. Montagu, the Right Hon. Lord Sinha, and his Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner put before the Peace Council the views 
of the Indian Commercial Community with vigour and ability, 
but also it would have been better if the Government could have 
seen their way to coopting a representative of this important 
community. We may, however, now hope that with regard to 
any commercial treaties which may be entered into with foreign 
countries Indian Commercial opinion will be fully consulted. In 
this connection I may also repeat what has been several times 
emphasized by the Bombay Indian Merchants Chamber, and 
•also the Indian Industrial Conference, that Indian Commercial 
attaches should be appointed to all British consulates. Indian 
trade with Mesopotamia and East Africa is likely to develop to a 
large extent in the near future and it is essential that Indian com¬ 
mercial interests should be safeguarded by having an Indian 
Trade Commissioner in both these countries. T alkin g of East 
Africa reminds me of the short-sighted and anti-imperial campaign 
which has been started by the European settlers against Indian 
‘ residents in East Africa. The comfortable belief was fostered that 
though there were several harassing disabilities on Indians in 
Soutii Africa, there were perfect liberty to colonise East Africa. 
In fact, several leading publicists cherished visions of East Africa 
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being given tip to India for colonising purposes. Unfortunately 
even after the great services India rendered to the British Empire 
in clearing East Africa of Germans, the fate of our Indian brethren 
there is at present far worse than it was in pre-war days. You 
must have recently read the pathetic message of the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews regarding the condition of Indian settlers in East Africa. 
One cannot maintain calmness of mind when he perceives that the 
Indians who have contributed their utmost to the developments 
of East Africa, who were the first settlers in the country, and 
who co-operated during the war to such a large extent, are now 
threatened with eviction and deprivation of all their rights and 
privileges- throughout the narrow vision of British settlers. The 
grounds adduced for such action are the most dama^ng to our 
self-respect: and all our countrymen should raise an united protest 
against the unjustifiable allegations made by a handful of European 
settlers to serve thCir own interest. The Congress is \’itally con¬ 
cerned in this question, for Indian traders and merchants had 
no little hand in developing East Africa, and I hope that you 
will all support the resolution which will be placed before you 
dealing with this subject. 

Labour Problem. 


I should like, if you will permit me to pass on to another 
subject as vital to the economic interests of the country, perhaps 
more important in the present stage of our evolution than some 
of those on which I have’just touched—the great problem of Indian 
labour labour has perhaps rather narrowly come to signify the 
large classes of workmen who constitute the rank of the Industrial 
armv But more correctly speaking, every man and woman who 
toik to add to the wealth of the world is a labourer in his or her 
own wav whether he works with his hands or his brain or with 
his pecidiar or acquired skill. He who toils to create wealth is a 
labourer But when we speak of Indian labour we somehow or 
other confine ourselves to the working classes whose conditions, 1 
mav frankly say at once, are not what they ought to be, or what 
thpv could'be. The vital and fundamental consideration in every 
• flnstrv and trade is human efficiency. And it is a matter oJ 
Save concern to us that the level of qur general efficiency shoulc 
K as low as it is For in the race of hfe, and especially in a com- 
“etitive worid, efficiency coim 5 far more than anythinj- 
The one great problem before us to-day le how to in' 
effldency of Indian.labour. It is an old, old pro>- 
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are still far from solving. Yet it is on the solution of this great 
problem that India's survival as an industrial country will depend 
in the years to come in competition with the great industrial nations 
of the world who have the advantage of a tremendous start over 
this country. , We have all been- thinking, and thinking a good deal, 
since the first Steam Factory was erected in this country of the neces¬ 
sity for developing the human skill of the country for Industrial 
requirements. If India is to remain a farm for raw material and a 
market for the manufacturing world, then by all means let us 
remain content and happy as we are. But if your object and mine, 
if the object of these Conferences and Congresses is to raise the 
efhciency of every man and woman in this country, if our aim is to 
strengthen it so as to enable it to stand up against the world rush 
for raw material and markets, if our aspiration is to take our own 
resources in our own hands, and from out of- the fulness of our 
own soil produce all the raw .materials required not only for our 
every day conifort, but for our vital happiness and progress, if it 
is our object to see that a human being in this country goes hungry 
or deprived of the opportunity of bringing out that is highest 
and best in him for the service of the Motherland, then I say it is 
the bounden duty of each one of us who has had the good fortune 
•of having moved a Uttle further dp the ladder of life to see that 
those who are still behind us come forward to join hands with us 
in the uplift, in the development, in the salvation of the land of 
our birth. Many of us in our own humble way have- perhaps 
already tried to add a little to the volume and to the rate of Indian 
progress. But I should hke to take this opportunity of saying 
deliberately that it is the people of the country who have done 
most to develop its resources, human and material, and that the 
credit of the stage at which we have arrived belongs less to the 
•Government of the land. Peace and order may too often be drawn 
out to mean inaction and inertia. .The requirements of progress, 
I submit, are as vital to the growth of the country as peace and order! 
Happily, of late years Government has begun to interest itself 
in the Industrial development of the country. We hope that 
under the new constitution, that interest will be sustained and will 
grow. For the interest both of the Government and the people 
demands that steps should be taken by the individual and by the 
State to ensure the greatest rate and widest range of progress 
in every possible form of trade and industry. May I, therefore, 
^bmit with all the emphasis at my comrnand that the State can 
< 3 o «M>re than it has done in the past, ought to do more in the 
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\ iuture if it values the contentment and happiness of the people 
i -of this country ? Every people must work out its own economic 
salvation; but I agree also with those who say that, after all, in 
the modern world all power is concentrated in the engine of the 
-State; and if the engine of the State does not move, winding as 
j it does its tremendous power, the shoulders of the people may 
he bruised and'they may remain helpless in the great up-hill climb. 
T^e State, for instance, can do much to improve individual effi¬ 
ciency. \\Tiat is of our own efficiency I ask you when 94 per cent, 
-of our people are unable to read and write? Is there not room 
•enough as miich for individual philanthropy as for Government 
-action, in such’ a matter as the education of the people ? In 
thirty years without the wealth and the resources that we command, 
Japan banished illiteracy and prepared herself to take her place; 
in the industrial organisation of the world; Will not, I ask again, 
the Government of India and our Provincial Government in the 
new regime attempt to do what Japan began to. do forty years 
-ago ? Education is the fundamental basis of industrial efficiency 
-and if I have dwelt on this question perhaps at a length longer 
than I ought" to have done, it is because I feel that in the new 
times that are dawning upon us we 'must place this great subject 
■of Education in the forefront of our National progfamme. 

Need for Education* 

The evils from which. Indian labour at present suffers will 
not resolve themselv^ into ordered and well-grounded progress,, 
•once our labour has received the great; baptism of Education. 
For with education will come a better appreciation of sanitation 
and with sanitation and health greater physical strength, andj, 
with greater physical strength combined with an enlightened 
mind, will come greater efficiency. With greater efficiency, greater 
and better production will be possible, which in its own turn will 
create more wealth. From out of that greater wealth.; labour 
will, I am sure, have its own larger share, and with increased 
earnings, the comfort and well being of the labourers themselves 
will increase. The point is that if, the labourers in this country 
are to receive a fair diare of the wealth they help to create, they 
will be enabled to, do so ultimately and only by increased and 
better production, which, however can only be done by increased 
efficiency at the roots of which is only Eidui^tion, the vivifying 
sap of life. Hours of work, wages, housing, insanitation, intem¬ 
perance, all these problems will;resolye into contentfnent, happiness 

13 
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and progress once the warm light of knowledge dispels the darkn^s 
in which labour in India at present lives and moves and has its 
being. 

i for one am not pessimistic about the solution of these pro¬ 
blems. Every industrial country at some time or other of its 
industrial evolution has had to face these problems. We, coming 
far behind them, may learn our lessons from the hard and bitter 
experience that they have had to go through. All the same evils 
must and do exist.in any transitional period,.the more so when 
an agricultural country developswithin itself urban concentration 
for industrial purposes. And I am sanguine enough to believe 
that in the peaceful years that are before us the problems which 
our labour is confronted with wiU disappear one by one. If, for 
instance, you can produce some day in the future within 8 hours, 
what it takes now 12 to produce, there is no reason why the labourer" 
should work more than 8 hours. If, again, he produces more and 
adds to the wealth of the country, there is no reason why his wages, 
•hould not be higher. -But the fundamental, consideration that 
j should like to urge for your serious consideration once again is. 
^he necessity of increasing efficiency by diffusing education. And 
jn that great work, may I hope with you that the Government 
of the country will play its part as it shordd. 

I have spoken o( the transitional stage in the evolution of 
Indian industry. During that stage and until through, the spread 
of education and the improvement of wages, the Indkn labourer' 
is capable of standing entirely on his own feet, the State and other 
bodies have a special responsibility to disdiarge in such matters 
as housing. This is a problem of peculiar intensity in Bombay, 
where great industries have established themselves in a narrow 
and crowded Island, where land is exceedingly expensive and 
hmited in area ht any price. The result is that the provision of 
houses has not kept pace with the increase of the population and 
in rhany parts of the Island we have terrible congestion and most 
insanitary, conditions. This question is always before us and 
demands oUr earnest attention but it can be effectively solved 
only by complete co-operation between Government, the Muni¬ 
cipality, the Improvement Trust and every individual or corporate 
Employer of labour. We rejoice that His Excellency is devoting 
his talents, experience and driving power to the question, and I 
shbtild like oh behalf of all the intents represented here-, to assure 
him'df^Tbur cordial, nay, enthusiastic' co-operation. Good housing 
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wiU do much to improve and stabilise our labour ': it must have 
direct beanng on the effiaency of that labour ,for efficiency attain¬ 
able offiy through the establishment of healthy living conditions. 
I look forw^d hopefully to the issue of the great plans which His 
tx^llency has formulated ; it will be our privilege to do our part 
m bringing them to early ,and satisfactory fruition. 


New Era. 

Gentlemen, we have entered upon a new era. Under the 
Reform Scheme we shall have a large power in our hands for the 
development of trades and industries. At such a juncture it is most 
essential that trade and industry must make themselves heard 
and that in no uncertain manner. - It is a universally accepted 
principle in countries W'here democratic institutions flourish that 
agitation is the watchword of every movement. I fear that our 
public institutions concerning themselves with the development 
of trade and industries are not yet as vocal and as earnest in their 
work as they should be. This listlessness, if I may term it so, this 
shortsighted method of working should cease and give place to 
better methods of co-operation, and large perspectives and ideals, 
whereby we shall be able to assure a constant and careful watch¬ 
fulness to safeguard the rights and privileges of Indian trade and 
industries. Qur Indian Chambers of Commerce are few and far 
between, and pven the existing ones suffer from a shortness of funds 
to carry out the large programme of work which the commercial 
community expects them to discharge. These Chambers of Com¬ 
merce must be multiplied and every town of commercial and in¬ 
dustrial importance should have its own Chamber of Commerce, 
and if possible also an industrial organisation, so that all this net¬ 
work of bodies can weld together the policy of the commercial 
community on matters affecting its interests and put whatever 
grievances it has before the proper authorities. The Commercial 
Community has numerous grievances; with regard to railways and 
shipping, for instance ; but on account of the lack of vigilant pro¬ 
paganda and effective institutions to carry on such a propaganda, 
many such abuses are never brought to light, with the result that 
our trade and industries canhot attain the expansion which it is 
our object to achieve. In France and Genhany these Chambers 
of Commerce are almost official bodies entfusted with several res¬ 
ponsibilities by the Government, fn this country they are merely 
advisory bodies and have practically no executive authonty, even 
as regards their members and the commercial community.- The 
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state of things should be changed and it lies with you, gentlemen,, 
as representing the different Chambers of Commerce and the- 
different Industrial and Commercial Associations in the country to 
develop a spirit of corporate activity for Commercial and Indus¬ 
trial intere ts among your constituencies. Unless we have these- 
organisations, the power we have under the new scheme of 
reforms will not be fully utilised for our good. I appeal to you* 
all, therefore, to stand and work together for the economic 
progress of India and for her rise to her full status amongst the- 
nations of the new world which is opening out to us. 

KESOLXJTIONS. 

1. The President moved the first resolution expressing loyalty- 
to His Majesty the King Emperor and recording thanks for the 
Royal Proclamation which, the resolutions said, constituted the 
"New Magna Charta of India" and was the "Symbol of sympathy 
with which it has been the privilege of Ihdia to be regarded by the 
British Crown 

2. Mr, V. P. Vaidya next moved a resolution on the Reform 
Act welcoming the Act and thanking the Parliament and especially 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha " for being mainly instrumental 

- in placing the Act on the statue book," and especially welcoming 
the transference of industries to Indian Ministers. ,The resolution 
also regretted that the element of responsibility 'had not been 
introduced in the Central Government as to make it amenable to 
popular opinion in the direction of expansion of trade and industry,, 
and further regretted the exclusion ©f the province of Burma as 
being seriously prejudicial to the economic interests of the province 
and,the country. 

3. Dr. Banerjee, Calcutta,, next moved the resolution on 
fiscal autonomy which, while appreciating the concession regarding 
fiscal autonomy for India embodied in the reform Act, expressed 
apprehension that, owing to the constitution of Central Government 
the just demand of the Indian industrial and commercial community 
may not be satisfied and the object of the reform measures may be 
defeated and urging the working of the Act should ensure effective 
use by India of its fiscal powersto carry into effect such tariff arrange¬ 
ments as may be best fitted for India's needs. The Conference 
further demanded that, pending the attainment of such autonomous 
powers, the Government of India should impose retaliatory duties 
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against such dominions and such colonial possessions of the Empire 
as have imposed differential tariff against this country. 

4. ^ Mr, Jamshed M. Mehta, Karachi, next moved the following 

resolution on Imperial Preference.— ' • ‘ 

That this Conference strongly disapproves of the policy of 
Imperial preference attempted to be introduced as manifested in 
recent legislation regarding the export of hides and skins and urges 
that no measure of Imperial preference should be adopted till the 
. whole question has been examined by a Committee fully represen¬ 
tative of various industrial and commercial interests of the country 
and charged with powers of taking public evidence regarding aU' 
fiscal questions as indicated in the despatch of the Secretary of 
State reviewing the report of Indian Jndustrial Commission and 
until Indian.legislature is in a position of deciding for itself a fiscal 
policy best suited to the interests of the country and of carrying it 
into effect as urged in the resolution on fiscal autonomy. 

5. The Conference then adopted the following resolutions :— 

This Conference is emphatically of opinion that preference 

should be given to (i) Indians on the proposed industrial and chemi¬ 
cal services; (2) Indian enterprise in the matter of concessions with 
regard to .the development of natural resources of the country,, 
railways, shipping, manufactures and concessions in the matter, 
of raw materials, etc., (3) Indian firms and manufactures in respect 
of the purchase’of stores for the requirement of Government Depart 
ment and local bodies aiid railway companies. 

Enquiry into Labour Conditions. 

6! That in view of fhe present conditions of labour the Con¬ 
ference respectfully requests the Government of India to appoint a' 
Commission, fully representative of labour and capital, to fully 
investigate labour conditions in India, such as wages, education, 
housing; hours of work, etc., and to submit such proposals for im¬ 
provement as may be compatible with the healthy growth of 
industry. ' ' • 

’ . ' The Imperial Bank. 

6. The following resolution on Imperial Bank was then taken; 
into consideration 

That the Conference considers that the pdl dealing with the 
proposed Imperial Bank should be published in full detail and cri¬ 
ticism invited from; public before any definite action is taken and 
that the amalgamation as proposed is not calculated to sufficiently 
safeguard Indian interests and urges the Government should not 
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support the scheme unless provision is made for adequate Indian 
representation on all boards and that the proposed bank should not 
be debarred merely on account of any competition with exchange 
banks from any kind of legitimate banking business if advised by 
the central board. • ^ 

• Liquor Traffic. 

7. The next resolution on liquor traffic, urging the early 
total prohibition of manufacture, import and sale of liquor in 
India for intoxicating purposes, was moved by Mr. Mavji Govinji 
and was seconded by Mr. Muherji who recently returned from 
America. 

Mr. K. Natarajan. welcomed the resolution emanating from 
the Industrial and Commercial Congress as signifying the combina¬ 
tion of moral and spiritual forces which were the life breath of all 
nations with industrialistic forces of the country and as a moral 
and material necessity - for inobilising India’s forces and energies 
and stopping the wastage of the nation’s energy by the prevalence 
•of liquor habits. The resolution was enthusiastically adopted. 

8. The President next put the following resolution from the 
(Chair:— 

The Conference recognises the urgent need of having Indians 
•with trade experience as trade representatives in most iipportant 
•commercial centres of the world to look after the industrial and com¬ 
mercial interests of India and strongly recommends the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint immediately Indians as commercial attaches 
at least in the United States of America, Germany, France, 
Japan and China and Trade Commissioners in East Africa and 
Mesopotamia. 

9. The Conference next adopted a resolution condemning 
in emphatic terms the anti-Indian agitation in South and East 
Africa and urging retaliatory measures against the British Colonies 
that meet out to Indians differential treatment by closing British 
or Indian services to the citizens of those colonies and by prohibiting 
export of all raw materials and also resolving to send a deputation 
under the auspices of the Imperial Citizenship Association under 
Mr. C. F. Andrews’ leadership to assist in leading evidence before 
the South African Commission and then to go tb England. 

Currency Committee Report. 

ro. The Conference also adopted a resolution moved by Mr. 
Yidyasagar Pand)^, Madras, urging early publication of the 
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Currency and Finance Committees report and to defer definite 
action till public opinion had been ascertained and urging in the 
meantime the removal of embargo on the import of precious metals. 

Resolutions protesting against restrictions on the imports of 
dye-stuffs, excise duty on Indian mill-made clothes and advising 
steps to be taken to control high prices with the co-operation of a 
non-official agency and welcoming the technological course newly 
. adopted in the Punjab University and recommending its adoption 
..-by pther universities and expressing votes of thanks to the President, 
and the organisers of the Conference, etc., were passed. 

Sir Fazulbhoy, in his closing address, emphasised the educative 
value of the Conference and dwelt on the work before them.. 
And then the Conference dissolved. 



